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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


1  BE  hi^  repute  in  which  the  Author  of  the  following 
Work  is  held*as  an  Analyst^  renders  it  altogether 
annecessary  for  me  to  offer  any  apology  for  the  pub- 
licatioQ  of  this  Translation.  As  the  English  chemist 
possesses  at  present  no  competent  literary  instructor 
to  guide  him  in  his*  analjrtical  researches^  it  may  be 
presumed  that  a  Work^  emanating  from  the  Berlin' 
School^  and  sanctioned  by  the  name  of  Rosb^  will 
Bot  be  looked  upon  with  indifference. 

I  have  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  ensure  the  accu- 
racy of  the  Translation ;  but  since  perfect  correctness 
is  unattainable,  it  is  possible  that  the  reader  may  still 
sometimes  find  occasion  to  censure  me  for  want  of 
perspicuity.  I  trusty  however^  that  this  will  not  often 
be  the  case. 

The  original  Work  (Handbuch  der  ancdytischen 
Ckemie  van  Hrinrich  Rose^  Berlin)  has  been  pub- 
lished about  a  year.  I  was  in  Germany  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance,  and  commenced  the  transla* 
tioo  immediately.  My  work  has  been  ready  for 
fNiblicatioD  some  time ;  but  having,  since  my  return 
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to  England,  received  a  quantity  of  additional  matter 
from  Mr.  Rose,  I  have  translated  and  incorporated  it 
in  the  seventh  section  of  the  First  Part.  This  original 
matter  was  of  considerable  importance,  comprehend- 
ing not  only  a  number  of  complete  articles,  but  all 
that  relates  to  the  influence  of  organic  substances 
upon  the  action  of  the  different  reagents.  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  Mr.  Rose  for  the  polite- 
ness which  has  afforded  me  the  means  of  giving  this 
additional  value  to  the  following  pages. 

With  a  view  to  facilitate  reference,  I  have  put 
head-lines  to  the  pages ;  and  have  prefixed  a  short 
explanatory  title  to  most  of  the  paragraphs  in  Part  11. 
These  titles  do  not  exist  in  the  original  Work,  but  I 
think  they  will  be  found  useful.  In  some  cases  they 
do  not  describe  the  subject  of  the  paragraphs  with 
.•much  precision;  yet  more  precise  titles  would  often 
have  required  a  much  greater  number  of  words  for 
their  expression,  and  the  present  titles  are  sufficiently 
definite  for  most  practical  purposes. 

In  every  other  respect,  the  Translation  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  original  Work.  I  have  neither  abridged 
nor  enlarged  it ;  not  perceiving  any  thing  that  could 
be  spared,  nor  caring  to  trouble  the  reader  with  ques- 
tionable improvements.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
translators  often  permit  themselves  to  be  too  much 
influenced  by  a  zeal  for  reformation,  and  are  conse- 
quently led  to  make  additions  and  alterations  where 
both  are  unnecessary.  There  be  translations  in 
which  the  Text  "hides  its  diminished  head"  under 
the  accumulated  illustrations  of  the  translator. 
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The  Nomenclature  of  Berzelius^  employed  by 
Rose  in  the  original  Work^  could  not  be  employed 
bv  me  with  propriety.  The  theoretical  ideas  of  Ber- 
ZELius  are  far  from  being  so  generally  known  in  this 
country  as  they  deserve  to  be,  and  wherever  his 
System  is  unknown,  his  names  are  unintelligible.  I 
could  have  translated  Chlorammonium  by  Chloride 
of  Ammonium,  but  in  that  case,  though  the  words 
would  have  been  English,  the  sense  would  not ;  for 
it  is  by  no  means  a  common  opinion  among  chemical 
students  in  England,  that  Chloride  of  Ammonium  is 
synonymous  with  Muriate  of  Ammonia.  The  learned, 
indeed,  would  have  understood  the  term,  but  I  wish 
this  book  to  have  a  wider  sphere  of  action  than  that 
afforded  by  the  closets  of  Professors.  I  have  there- 
fore rejected  the  Nomenclature  of  Berzelius,  and 
employed  the  terms  which  are  best  understood  among, 
ourselves. 

For  nearly  thirty  years,  scarcely  a  single  Grerman 
Chemical  Work  has  been  translated  into  English. 
I  am  quite  unable  to  account  for  this  circumstance. 
During  the  above  period,  the  Savans  of  Grermany 
have  laboured  with  an  industry  and  success,  not  at 
all  surpassed,  if  even  equalled,  by  that  of  the  scien- 
tific men  of  Britain ;  and  I  could  point  out  a  variety 
of  works,  translations  of  which  would  form  useful 
additions  to  our  scientific  literature.    In  Mineralogy, 
we  have  no  work  which  is  equal  to  the  Oryktogiiosie 
of  Leonhard  ;  in  Pharmacy,  none  that  comes  up  to 
the  Pharmacie  of  Geioer;  and  I  will  venture  to 
affirm  that  tlie  Lehrbuch  der  Cliemie  of  Berzelius, 
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and  the  Handbuch  of  Leopold  Gmelin  are  unequalled^ 
both  for  quantity  and  quality  of  information^  by  any 
other  chemical  systems  in  existence.  Yet  these  works 
are  utterly  disregarded  by  the  majority  of  the  chemists 
of  this  country.  Without  presuming  to  speculate  on 
the  causes  of  this  apathy^  I  may  indulge  the  hope 
that  it  will  speedily  pass  away  and  be  succejsded  by 
a  better  spirit.  Should  the  specimen  of  (rerman 
science  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to 
British  chemists^  have  the  effect  of  turning  their 
attention  to  the  literature  of  the  country  whence 
it  is  derived^  the  circumstance  will  afford  me  much 
gratification. 

London,  January,  1831. 


AXJTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


So  different  are  the  claims  which  can  be  made  on  a 
Manual  of  Analytical  Chemistry^  that  it  appeared 
to  me  to  be  diflBcult^  in  the  execution  of  such  a 
Work,  to  answer  them  all.  I  contented  myself, 
therefore,  with  making  it  my  principal  aim  to  com- 
pose the  Work  in  such  a  manner  that  those  pos- 
sessing sufficient  knowledge  of  chemistry  might 
employ  it  as  a  guide  in  analytical  inquiries. 

The  First  Part  contains  instructions  on  qualitative 
chemical  examinations.  I  have  treated  therein  of 
the  detectiOD  of  those  substances  only  which  occur 
most  fr^uently.  I  have  restricted  myself  thus,  not 
only  because  these  substances  are  of  greater  interest 
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than  those  which  seldomer  occur^  but  especially 
because  the  description  of  the  analyses  would  have 
been  rendered  too  difficult  to  follow,  had  I  started 
with  the  supposition  that  the  compounds  to  be 
examined  could  contain  all  possible  constituents. 
The  behaviour  of  rare  substances  with  reagents  is 
described  in  the  systems  of  chemistry,  among  others, 
in  the  system  published  by  Berzelius.  Every  one, 
therefore,  who  is  sufficiently  exercised  in  the  quali- 
tative examination  of  the  substances  which  commonly 
occur,  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  detecting  those 
which  seldomer  occur,  providing  his  inquiries  are 
directed  by  the  information  thus  obtained. 

The  Second  Part  contains  instructions  for  quanti- 
tative analysis.  To  every  simple  substance,  oxygen 
excepted,  a  distinct  section  is  allotted.  In  each 
section,  I  first  describe  the  quantitative  determina- 
tion of  the  simple  substance  and  its  compounds  with 
oxygen :  I  then  treat  of  the  separation  of  this  sub- 
stance or  its  oxides  from  those  which  are  treated  of 
in  every  preceding  section.  In  the  beginning,  come 
the  simple  bodies  which,  combined  with  oxygen, 
constitute  bases ;  then  follow  the  bodies  whdse  com- 
pounds possess  acid  properties.  This  order  appeared 
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to  me  to  be  the  most  advisable^  since  it  permits  one 
to  trace^  without  much  difficulty^  the  particular  steps 
of  a  process  chosen  for  any  quantitative  analysis 
which  may  be  presented.  Only  in  a  few  places^  and 
then  but  to  avoid  repetition^  have  I  departed  from 
this  arrangement.  By  following  this  plan,  it  has 
been  rendered  possible  to  treat  of  the  siliceous 
substances  which  occur  in  nature  under  silica^  of  the 
simple  and  compound,  factitious  or  native  sulphurets 
under  sulphur,  and  of  nearly  all  the  gases  under 
hydrogen. 

In  order  still  farther  to  facilitate  reference,  an 
Index  has  been  added  to  the  Work. 

The  description  of  the  practical  contrivances  em- 
ployed in  Analytical  Chemistry,  is  almost  entirely 
passed  over.  For  the  introduction  of  most  of  these 
contrivances,  and  for  the  greatest  improvements  they 
have  received,  we  are  indebted  to  Berzelius.  He 
has  accurately  described  them  in  the  Fourth  Part  of 
his  System  of  Chemistry,  with  the  translation  of 
which  (mlo  German)  Professor  Wohler  is  now 
occupied.  It  appeared  to  me,  therefore,  to  be 
unnecessary  to  describe  them  in  this  Manual.     In 
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a  few  places  only  have  I  depicted  by  wood  cuts  some 
apparatus  employed  in  quantitative  analyses. 

The  chemical  Nomenclature  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  employed  by  Berzelius  in  his  System  of 
Chemistry.  ^ 


Berun,  Auoubt,  1829. 
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This  First  Part  contains  instructions  for  detect- 
ing the  constituents  of  the  chemical  compounds  of 
most  frequent  occurrence.     The  operations  here 
described  make  known  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  substances    submitted   to  examination,   but 
have  no  regard  to  their  quantity.     In  the  first 
three  sections  of  this  Part,  the  analyses  have  for 
object  the  detection  of  the  constituents  of  com- 
pounds which  consist  only  of  a  Base  and  an  Acid, 
or  of  a  Metal  and  a  Non-metallic  body.     These  . 
analyses  are  especially  intended  for  the   use  of 
begmners,  who,  for  their  own  improvement,  wish 
to  exercise  themselves  in  analytical  examinations, 
h  is  proper  that  a  student's  experimental  career 
should    commence  with   substances   having   this 
simple  constitution. — The  three  succeeding  sec- 
tions, on  the  contrary,  contain   full  instructions 
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for  detecting  tlie  chemical  constituenik  of  either 
pie  or  mixed  cornpDuhds.  Thftf'e  sections 
teach  the  quMitative,' examination  of  inorganic 
libstances,  whose  constifaents  arc  unknown,  but 
are  not  such  as  very  seldom  occur.  The  instruc- 
tions given  in  the  latter  sections  suppose  the 
operator  to  be  acquainted  with  the  analyses 
described  in  the  first  three  sections. — The  seventh 
section  relates  to  the  behaviour  of  the  most 
important  chemical  substances  towards  reagents. 
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SECTION  I. 

Imtructians  for  the  qualitative  examination  of  compounds 
which  are  soluble  in  water ^  and  which  consist  only  of  a  Base 
combined  with  an  Acid,  or  of  a  Metal  combined  with  a  Non- 
metaUic  body;  the  constituents  of  such  compounds  being 
among  the  substances  in  the  following  list. 

BABES. 


1.  Potash. 

2.  Soda. 

3.  Ammonia. 

4.  Barytes. 

5.  StTonUan. 

6.  lime. 

7.  3f  agnesia. 

8.  Alumina. 

9.  Protoxide  of  Manganese. 

10.  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

11.  Oxide  of  Cobalt 

12.  Oxide  of  Nickel. 

13.  Protoxide  of  Iron. 


14  Peroxide  of  Iron. 

15.  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

16.  Protoxide  of  Lead. 

17.  Oxide  of  Bismuth. 

18.  Deutoxide  of  Copper. 

19.  Oxide  of  Silver. 

20.  Protoxide  of  Mercury. 

21.  Peroxide  of  Mercury. 

22.  Oxide  of  Gold. 
28.  Protoxide  of  Tin. 

24.  Peroxide  of  Tin. 

25.  Protoxide  of  Antimony. 


ACIDS  AND  NON-METALLIC  BODIES. 

1.  Salphuric  Acid.  4.  Arsenic  Acid. 

2.  Nitric  Acid.  5.  Boracic  Acid. 

3.  Phosphoric  Acid.  6.  Carbonic  Acid ; 

or,  the  compound,  instead  of  an  acid,  contains 

_,  ^™     f  combined  with  a  metal  of  the  above-named 
H.  Fluorine  V     , 

9.  Sulphur   }     ^^^^- 
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I.  Course  of  the  Analysis,  to  discover  the  Base  or  the  Metal. 

A,  The  concentrated  solution,  in  water,  of  the  substance 
to  be  examined,  is  made  somewhat  acid.  This  is  best 
effected  by  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid,  excepting  oxide 
of  silver,  protoxide  of  mercury,  or  even  a  large  quantity  of 
protoxide  of  lead  be  present ;  in  these  cases,  acetic  acid 
or  diluted  nitric  acid  must  be  employed.  The  presence  of 
the  above  oxides  is  known,  when  the  addition  of  muriatic 
acid  to  the  solution,  produces  a  white  precipitate.  So  much 
liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (which  must  be  fully  satu- 
rated with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas)  is  next  added,  as  is 
sufficient  to  cause  the  liquor  to  smell  distinctly  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  If  no  precipitate  is  thereby  produced, 
the  base  is  one  of  those  from  No.  1  to  No.  13 ;  but  if  a 
precipitate  appears,  the  base  belongs  to  those  from  No.  14 
to  No.  25.  Of  course,  then,  it  is  either  peroxide  of  iron, 
oxide  of  cadmium,  protoxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  bismuth, 
deutoxide  of  copper,  oxide  of  silver,  protoxide  of  mercury, 
peroxide  of  mercury,  oxide  of  gold,  protoxide  of  tin,  per- 
oxide of  tin,  or  protoxide  of  antimony. 

If  the  precipitate  formed  by  the  liquid  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  black,  then  the  base  is  one  of  those  from 
No.  16  to  No.  22.  It  is  consequently  either  protoxide 
of  lead,  oxide  of  bismuth,  deutoxide  of  copper,  oxide 
of  silver,  protoxide  of  mercury,  peroxide  of  mercury,  or 
oxide  of  gold.  These  bases  are  discrilninated  by  the 
following  experiments: 

To  a  small  quantity  of  the  dissolved  compound,  am- 
monia is  added.  If  the  solution  acquires  an  intense 
blue  colour,  and  no  precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess  of 
ammonia,  is  formed,  the  base  is  deutoxide  of  copper. 
A  portion  of  the  very  concentrated  solution  of  the 
compound  is  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water. 
If  a  milkiness  is  occasioned,  the  base  is  oxide  of 
bismuth. 

To  a  portion  of  the  solution,  the  operator  adds  a 
drop,  or  a  few  drops,  of  muriatic  acid.  If  this  pro- 
duces a  white  precipitate,  which  remains  insoluble 
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when  the  solution  is  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  the  base  is  either  oxide  of  silver  or  protoxide  of 
mercury.  These  two  bases  are  distinguished  by  the 
following  experiments : 

To  a  portion  of  the  solution  of  the  compound,  the 
operator  adds  one  drop,  or  at  most  a  few  drops,  of 
caustic  ammonia.  If  this  produces  an  intensely 
black  precipitate,  which  redissolves  in  no  excess  of 
ammonia,  but  is  merely  rendered  less  black  thereby ; 
or  if,  when  the  solution  is  very  acid,  the  addition  of 
ammonia  produces  a  grey  precipitate,  not  soluble  in 
an  excess  of  ammonia,  then  the  base  is  protoxide  of 
mercury. 

If,  however,  one  drop,  or  at  most  a  few  drops, 
of  caustic  ammonia  produce  a  browp  precipitate, 
which,  on  the  addition  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
ammonia,  immediately  disappears,  or  if,  when  the 
solution  is  acid,  no  precipitate  is  produced  by  am- 
moniay  then  the  base  is  oxide  of  silver. 
To  a  portion  of  the  solution,  the  operator  adds  a 
solution  of  caustic  potash  in  excess.  If  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate is  produced,  the  base  is  peroxide  of  mercury. 

To  a  portion  of  the  solution,  a  solution  of  protosul- 
phate  of  iron  is  added.  If  a  brown  precipitate  is 
formed,  which,  on  its  deposition,  proves  to  be  metallic 
gold,  the  base  is  oxide  of  gold. 

The  operator  adds  to  the  dissolved  compound  a 
little  diluted  sulphuric  acid  or  the  solution  of  a  sul- 
phate. If  a  white  precipitate  is  produced,  the  base  is 
protoxide  of  lead. 

If  the  precipitate  formed  by  the  liquid  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  milk-white,  the  base  is  peroxide  of  iron. 

If  the  precipitate  formed  by  the  liquid  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  yellow,  the  base  is  either  peroxide  of  tin,  or 
oxide  of  cadmium.  These  two  bases  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  following  experiments : 

Hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  added  to  a  portion 
of  the  solution.  If  the  solution  is  acid,  it  must  previ- 
ously be  neutralised  by  ammonia.    The  production  of 
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a  yellow  precipitate,  not  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
precipitant,  is  an  indication  of  oxide  of  cadmium. 

If  the  addition  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  to  a 
portion  of  the  solution  previously  neutralized  by  am- 
monia, produces  a  yellow  precipitate  ^hich  is  easily 
dissolved  by  an  excess  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia, 
then  the  base  is  peroxide  of  tin. 
If  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  liquid  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  dark  brown,  the  base  is  protoxide  of  tin. 

If  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  liquid  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  orange  red,  the  base  is  protoxide  of  anti- 
mony. 

B.  If  the  acid  solution  of  the  substance  under  examina- 
tion gives  no  precipitate  with  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
the  base  is  not  one  of  those  from  No.  14  to  No.  25.  In  this 
case,  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  added  to  a  neutral 
solution  of  the  compound.  (When  the  solution  is  acid,  it 
must  previously  be  neutralised  by  ammonia.)  If  a  preci- 
pitate is  thereby  produced,  the  base  is  one  of  those  from 
No.  8  to  No.  13,  and  does  not  belong  to  those  from  No.  1 
to  No.  7.  Consequently,  it  is  either  alumina,  protoxide  of 
manganese,  oxide  of  zinc,  oxide  of  cobalt,  oxide  of  nickel, 
or  protoxide  of  iron. 

If  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia  is  black,  the  base  is  one  of  those  from  No.  11 
to  No.  13.  These  three  bases,  oxide  of  cobalt,  oxide  of 
nickel,  and  protoxide  of  iron,  are  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  the  following  experiment : 

To  a  portion  of  the  solution,  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potash  or  soda  is  added.  If  the  precipitate  thereby 
produced  is  first  white,  then  green,  and  finally  brownish 
red  at  the  surface,  the  base  is  protoxide  of  iron. — If  it 
is  dirty  red,  the  base  is  oxide  of  cobalt. — If  it  is  bright 
green,  the  base  is  oxide  of  nickel. 
If  the  precipitate  formed  by  the  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia  with  the  dissolved  compound,  is  flesh  red,  the 
base  is  protoxide  of  manganese. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  precipitate  is  white,  the  base 
is  either  oxide  pf  xinf:  or  alumina.    These  two  bases  are 
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distingaished  from  one  another  by  the  following  experi- 
ments: 

To  a  portion  of  the  solution,  caustic  ammonia  is 
added.  If  a  white  precipitate  is  produced,  which  dis- 
appears on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  ammonia,  the 
base  of  the  salt  is  oxide  of  zinc. 

If  the  precipitate  thereby  produced,  is  insoluble  in 
an  excess  of  ammonia,  the  base  is  alumina. 
C  If  neither  the  acidulated  solution  of  the  substance 
uoder  examination  affords  a  precipitate  with  liquid  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  nor  the  neutral  solution  with  hydro- 
solphnret  of  ammonia,  the  base  does  not  appertain  to  those 
from  Xo.  8.  to  No.  25,  but  to  those  from  No.  1  to  No.  7. 
It  is  consequently  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  barytes,  stron- 
dan,  lime,  or  magnesia. — ^To  a  portion  of  the  neutral  solu- 
tion of  the  compound  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  is 
added.  If  a  white  precipitate  is  produced,  the  base  is  one 
of  those  from  No.  4.  to  No.  7,  and  does  not  belong  to  those 
from  No.  1  to  No.  3. 

To  distinguish  from  one  another  the  four  bases,  from 
Xo.  4  to  No.  7, — barytes,  strontian,  lime,  and  magnesia, 
— caustic  ammonia  is  added  to  the  neutral  solution.  The 
production  of  a  white  and  iSoccuIent  precipitate  indi- 
cates magnesia.     It  is  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  if 
the  solution,  instead  of  being  neutral,  is  acid,  ammonia 
produces  no  precipitate,  even  if  magnesia  be  present. 
To  distinguish  from  one  another  the  three  bases 
which  are  not  precipitated  from  the  neutral  solution 
by  ammonia  (barytes,  strontian,  and  lime),  hydrofluo- 
silicic  acid  is  added  to  the  solution  of  the  salt.     If, 
after  some  time,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  the  base  is 
barytes.   If  no  precipitate  appears,  the  base  is  lime  or 
strontian. 

To  distinguish  between  these  two  bases,  lime  and 
strontian,  a  portion  of  the  solution  is  diluted  with  a 
lai^e  quantity  of  water,  and  is  tested  with  some  drops 
of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  or  a  little  very 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  If  a  precipitate  is  immedi- 
ately produced,  the  base  is  strontian.    If  no  imme- 
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diate  precipitate  is  produced,  but  if^  after  some 
time,  tfiere  appears  a  crystalline  precipitate,  the 
base  is  lime. 
jD.   If  neither  the  acidulated  solution  of  the  substance 
under  examination  gives  a  precipitate  with  liquid  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  nor  the  neutral  solution  with  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia  or  with  carbonate  of  potash,  the 
base  does  not  appertain  to  those  from  No.  4  to  No.  25, 
but  to  those  from  No.  1  to  No.  3,  and  is  consequently 
potash,  soda,  or  ammonia. 

To  distinguish  these  three  bases  from  one  another,  a 
concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash  is  added  to  the 
concentrated  solution  of  the  compound.  If  an  ammo- 
niacal  odour  is  produced,  and  if,  when  a  glass  rod 
moistened  with  muriatic  acid  is  held  over  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  white  clouds  are  formed,  the  base  is 
ammonia. 

If  this  is  not  the  case,  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
chloride  of  platinum  is  added  to  a  portion  of  the 
concentrated  solution  of  the  salt.  If  this  produces 
a  yellow  precipitate,  the  base  is  potash.  If  no  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  the  base  is  soda. 

II.    Method  of  proceeding  to  discover  the  Acid,  or  the  Non- 

metallic  Body. 

A.  To  a  portion  of  the  dissolved  compound,  muriatic 
acid  is  added.  If  effervescence  ensues,  the  acid  is  car- 
bonic acid,  or  else  the  solution  contains  sulphur  combined 
with  a  metal  of  one  of  the  above-named  twenty-five 
bases. 

If  the  gas  discharged  during  the  effervescence  pos- 
sesses the  well  known  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  the  solution  contains  a  sulphuret.  But  if  the  gas 
is  inodorous,  the  acid  of  the  compound  is  carbonic 
acid. 

J3.  If  muriatic  acid  produces  no  effervescence,  the 
operator  adds  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  to  the 
neutral  solution  of  the  compound,  the  latter  not  being 
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too  mnch  diluted  with  water.  If  a  white  precipitate  is 
prodiiGed,  the  acid  is  either  the  sulphuric,  phosphoric, 
arsenic,  or  boracic,  or  else  the  solution  contains  fluorine 
combined  with  a  metal  of  one  of  the  above-named  twenty- 
fire  bases.  These  substances  are  distinguished  from  one 
aBOtber  by  the  following  experiments : 

To  the  precipitate,  produced  by  chloride  of  barium 
in  the  neutral  solution,  a  little  free  acid  is  added ;  that 
which  it  is  best  to  use,  being  muriatic  acid.  If  the  pre- 
cipitate rests  unaltered,  the  acid  of  the  compound  is 
sulphuric  acid.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  precipitate 
dissolves  in  the  free  acid,  the  acid  of  the  compound  is 
phosjdioric,  arsenic,  or  boracic  acid,  or  else  the  solution 
contains  fluorine  combined  with  a  metal  of  one  of  the 
above-named  twenty-five  bases.  These  compounds  are 
distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  following  experi- 
ments: 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  over  a  por- 
tion of  the  dry  compound  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
a  flat  piece  of  glass  covered  with  wax,  through  which 
some  written  characters  have  been  traced,  is  laid 
thereon.  The  crucible  is  then  gently  warmed ;  and 
if,  after  cooling,  the  glass  plate  is  found  to  be  corroded 
where  the  characters  were  traced  through  the  wax, 
the  substance  under  examination  is  a  fluoride. 

If  this  is  not  the  case,  a  portion  of  the  pulverised 
compound,  contained  in  a  crucible  of  platinum  or 
porcelain,  or  in  a  little  porcelain  capsule,  is  moist- 
ened with  a  drop,  or  a  few  drops,  of  sulphuric  acid ; 
some  alcohol  is  then  added,  and  is  inflamed.  If  the 
mixture  bums  with  a  green  flame,  the  acid  of  the 
compound  is  boracic  acid. 

If  neither  boracic  acid  nor  fluorine  is  present,  a 
portion  of  the  solution  of  the  compound  is  rendered 
somewhat  acid,  which  is  best  done  by  the  addition 
of  muriatic  acid.  Thereupon,  liquid  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  boiled. — If  a 
yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  the  acid  of  the  com- 
pound is  arsenic  acid. 
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If  this  does  not  occur,  and  the  operator  ha&.con-^ ;' 
vinced  himself,  that  neither  boracic  acid  nor  fluorine. , 
is  present,  then  the  acid  of  the  compound  is  phos-,'i  • 
phoric  acid. 
C    When  it  has  been  found,  by  means  of  the  above-  • 
described  e^eperiments,  that  the  substance  contains  neither 
carbonic,  sulphuric,  boracic,  arsenic,  nor  phosphoric  acid, 
nor  yet  sulphur  nor  fluorine,  the  next  experiment  to  be 
made,  is  to  add  to  a  portion  of  the  solution,  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.    If  this  produces  a  white  precipitate,  not 
soluble  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  then  the  compound  contains 
chlorine  in  combination  with  a  metal  of  one  of  the  above-r. 
named  twentyi-five  bases. 

D.    If  it  has  been  found,  that  neither  carbonic,  sul--.;  . 
phuric,  boracic;  arsenic,  nor  phosphoric  acid,  nor  yet... 
sulphur,  fluorine,  nor  chlorine,  is  present^  a  portion  of  the? '  • 
dry  compound  is  strewn  upon  red-hot  coals.    "H  the  com-  • 
bustion  of  the  coals  is  thereby  promoted  in  a  very  lively, 
mauner,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  noise  of  deflag^tion,.. 
the  acid  of  the  compound  is  nitric  acid.  ; 


f.. 


When,  by  following  the  methods  here  described,  the'? 
base  and  the  acid  of  the  compound  appear  to  have  been  • 
determined,  it  is  still  necessary,  that  the  analyst  convinqe. 
himself,  by  farther  experiments,  of  the  accuracy  of  the 

results  he  has  obtained.    I  shall  therefore  describe  in  the 

»      * 

seventh  section  of  this  part  the  manner  in  which  'the'J>ases 
and  acids  behave  with  a  variety  of  reagents,  in  ord^r.that 
the  analyst  may  be  able  to  submit  the  substance  under ' 
examination  to  the  most  rigid  tests. 
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lutmetions  for  the  qualitative  examination  of  compounds 
which  are  either  quite  insoluble,  or  very  sparingly  soluble,  in 
water  J  which  however  are  soluble  in  muriatic  or  nitric  acid, 
and  which  consist  only  of  a  base  combined  with  an  acid,  or 
of  a  metal  combined  with  a  non-metallic  body;  the  consti- 
tuents of  such  compounds  being  among  those  which  are 
mentioned  at  page  5. 

Ip  the  substance  to  be  examined  be  very  sparingly  solu- 
ble, or  quite  insoluble  in  water^  it  must^  if  possible,  be 
dissolved  in  an  acid.  For  this  purpose,  muriatic  acid  is 
ID  most  cases  best  adapted.  The  compound  is  mixed  in 
a  little  glass  vessel  with  the  acid,  .which  must  be  in  a 
moderately  diluted  state.  If  the  solution  does  not  proceed 
quickly  enough,  the  mixture  is  heated;  whereupon,  in 
iDost  cases,  a  complete  solution  is  effected.  Whenever  a 
salt  occurs  which  has  protoxide  of  mercury,  oxide  of  silver, 
or  protoxide  of  lead  for  base,  it  is  necessary,  instead  of 
muriatic  acid,  to  use  nitric  acid.  When  also  the  com- 
poond  is  a  sulphuret,  nitric  acid  must  be  employed,  and 
the  decomposition  of  the  compound  must  be  assisted  by 
heat. 

I.    Method  of  proceeding,  to  detect  the  Base  or  the  Metal. 

The  acid  solution  of  the  insoluble  salt  is  diluted  with 
water,  and  first  treated  with  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
If  a  precipitate  is  produced,  the  base  of  the  salt  belongs 
to  those  from  No.  14  to  No.  25,  and  is  either  peroxide 
of  iron,  oxide  of  cadmium,  protoxide  of  lead,  oxide  of 
bismuth,  deutoxide  of  copper,  oxide  of  silver,  protoxide 
of  mercury,  peroxide  of  mercury,  oxide  of  gold,  protoxide 
of  tin,  peroxide  of  tin,  or  protoxide  of  antimony.  To 
distinguish  these  bases  from  one  another,  the  process  is  to 
be  followed  which  has  been  described  from  page  6  to 
page  8.  Hereby  it  must  be  observed,  that  if  arsenic  acid 
be  contained  in  the  insoluble  salt,  the  addition  of  sul- 
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piiuretted  hydrogen  gas  to  the  acid  solution  of  the  salt^ 
produces  also  a  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  In 
most  cases^  however,  it  is  easy  to  throw  down  the  pre- 
cipitable  metals  from  acid  solutions  by  means  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  sooner  than  the  arsenic  acid.  The 
latter  is  only  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
after  some  time»  and  the  precipitation  can  be  quickened 
only  by  exposing  the  mixture  to  heat.  On  the  odier  hand, 
the  oxides  are  precipitated  both  sooner  and  with  charac- 
teristics colours.  These  metallic  sulphurets  can  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  rapid  filtration ;  and  the  filtered  solution,  which 
must  smell  strongly  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  can  be 
boiled,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ascertained,  whether  a 
precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic  be  still  producible.  To 
ocmfirm  what  may  be  discovered  by  this  experiment,  the 
examination  of  the  insoluble  salt  for  arsenic  acid,  by  means 
of  the  blowpipe,  in  the  manner  which  will  be  described 
hereafter,  must  never  be  omitted. 


If  no  precipitate  is  produced  in  the  acid  solution  of  the 
salt  by  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  base  does  not 
npvH'rtain  to  those  from  No.  14  to  No.  25.  In  this  case, 
the  acid  solution  is  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  and 
hvdnvfiulphuret  of  ammonia  is  added.  If  a  black  preci- 
pitate is  tliereby  produced,  or  if  by  the  mere  supersatara- 
tiou  of  the  solution  with  ammonia  a  precipitate  appear, 
which  lHHH)mes  black  on  the  addition  of  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia,  then  the  base  belongs  to  those  from  No.  11  to 
No*  18,  and  is  either  protoxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  nickel,  or 
oxide  of  a>I>alt.  In  order  to  determine  which  of  these  it 
is  that  the  salt  contains,  a  small  quantity  of  the  solid  salt 
is  examined  before  the  blowpipe,  by  means  of  which  the 
oxide  of  cobalt  is  particularly  easy  of  detection.  On  the 
other  hand,  protoxide  of  in>n  and  oxide  of  nickel  are 
somewhat  more  difficult  of  discrimination,  \\lien  no  sure 
result  fvsfiertinjf  the  identity  of  these  two  oxides  has  been 
i4it;iiineil  by  usiwr  the  Mow-pipe«  a  little  of  the  acid  solu- 
iKHi  \Ur  the  salt  must  be  teste^l  by  a  solution  of  prassiate 
%rf  potash.    (Sei^  Section  ^  u.) 
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If  the  precipitate  produced  by  hydrosulphuret  of  am- 
imia  possess  the  peculiar  flesh-red  colour  which  charac- 
terises snlphuret  of  manganese^  or  if  by  the  supersaturation 
of  the  acid  solution  with  ammonia^  a  precipitate  was 
fimed  which  acquired  this  flesh-red  colour  on  the  addi- 
tioB  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  the  base  of  the  salt  is 
protoxide  of  manganese. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  supersaturation  of  the  acid  solu- 
tioD  of  the  salt  by  ammonia  produced  a  white  precipitate, 
of  which  the  colour  was  not  changed  on  the  addition  of 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  the  base  is  either  oxide  of 
BBC  or  alumina.  There  are  four  other  substances,  how- 
erer,  magnesia,  lime,  strontian,  and  barytes,  which  are 
also  capable  of  being  precipitated  by  ammonia,  in  the 
cases  where  they  are  combined,  in  insoluble  salts,  with 
phosphoric  or  boracic  acid,  or  when  their  metallic  bases 
aue  combined  therein  with  fluorine.  In  oixler  to  dis- 
tiignish  these  substances  from  one  another,  the  following 
experiments  must  be  made : — 

The  presence  of  oxide  of  zinc  is  detected,  when  a  por- 
tion of  the  solid  insoluble  salt  is  mingled  with  soda,  and 
heated  on  charcoal,  in  the  inner  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  or 
when  it  is  merely  moistened  with  solution  of  cobalt  and 
exposed  to  the  blowpipe  flame.  These  operations  are 
described  in  a  succeeding  section.  Moreover,  when  the 
qaantity  of  ammonia,  employed  to  saturate  the  acid  solu- 
doD  of  the  zinc  salt,  is  considerable,  the  precipitate  which 
it  produces  at  first,  redissolves,  and  forms  a  clear  solution. 
Hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  however,  produces  in  this 
ioiution  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  both  in 
caustic  potash  and  ammonia. 

The  presence  of  alumina  is  detected,  when  a  portion  of 
the  8€iid  salt,  moistened  with  solution  of  cobalt,  is  heated 
before  the  blowpipe.  Moreover,  the  precipitate  produced 
by  the  supersaturation  of  the  acid  solution  by  ammonia,  is 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  And 
even  when  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  has  been  added, 
the  precipitate  produced  by  ammonia  preserves  its  pro- 
perty of  being  soluble  in  caustic  potash. 
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phuretted  hydrogen  gas  to  the  acid  solution  of  the  salt^ 
produces  also  a  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  In 
most  cases,  however,  it  is  easy  to  throw  down  the  pre- 
cipitable  metals  from  acid  solutions  by  means  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  sooner  than  the  arsenic  acid.  The 
latter  is  only  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
after  some  time,  and  the  precipitation  can  be  quickened 
only  by  exposing  the  mixture  to  heat.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  oxides  are  precipitated  both  sooner  and  with  charac- 
teristic colours.  These  metallic  sulphurets  can  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  rapid  filtration ;  and  the  filtered  solution,  which 
must  smell  strongly  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  can  be 
boiled,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ascertained,  whether  a 
precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic  be  still  producible.  To 
confirm  what  may  be  discovered  by  this  experiment,  the 
examination  of  the  insoluble  salt  for  arsenic  acid,  by  means 
of  the  blowpipe,  in  the  manner  which  will  be  described 
hereafter,  must  never  be  omitted. 


If  no  precipitate  is  produced  in  the  acid  solution  of  the 
salt  by  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  base  does  not 
appertain  to  those  from  Xo.  14  to  No.  25.  In  this  case, 
the  acid  solution  is  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  and 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  added.  If  a  black  preci- 
pitate is  thereby  produced,  or  if  by  the  mere  supersatura- 
tion  of  the  solution  with  ammonia  a  precipitate  appear, 
which  becomes  black  on  the  addition  of  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia,  then  the  base  belongs  to  those  from  No.  11  to 
No.  13,  and  is  either  protoxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  nickel,  or 
oxide  of  cobalt.  In  order  to  determine  which  of  these  it 
is  that  the  salt  contains,  a  small  quantity  of  the  solid  salt 
is  examined  before  the  blowpipe,  by  means  of  which  the 
oxide  of  cobalt  is  particularly  easy  of  detection.  On  the 
other  hand,  protoxide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  nickel  are 
somewhat  more  difficult  of  discrimination.  When  no  sure 
result  respecting  the  identity  of  these  two  oxides  has  been 
obtained  by  using  the  blow-pipe,  a  little  of  the  acid  solu- 
tion of  the  salt  must  be  tested  by  a  solution  of  prussiate 
of  potash.    (See  Section  VI 1.) 
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If  the  precipitate  produced  by  hydrosulphuret  of  am- 

iiiooia  possess  the  peculiar  flesh-red  colour  which  charac- 
terises snlphuret  of  maDganese,  or  if  by  the  supersaturation 
(rf'the  acid  solution  with  ammonia,  a  precipitate  was 
ibimed  which  acquired  this  flesh-red  colour  on  the  addi- 
tkin  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  the  base  of  the  salt  is 
protoxide  of  manganese. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  supersaturation  of  the  acid  solu- 
tion of  the  salt  by  ammonia  produced  a  white  precipitate, 
of  which  the  colour  was  not  changed  on  the  addition  of 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  the  base  is  either  oxide  of 
anc  or  alumina.  There  are  four  other  substances,  how- 
e¥er,  magnesia,  lime,  strontian,  and  barytes,  which  are 
also  capable  of  being  precipitated  by  ammonia,  in  the 
cases  where  they  are  combined,  in  insoluble  salts,  with 
phosphoric  or  boracic  acid,  or  when  their  metallic  bases 
are  combined  therein  with  fluorine.  In  oixier  to  dis- 
tinguish these  substances  from  one  another,  the  following 
experiments  must  be  made : — 

The  presence  of  oxide  of  zinc  is  detected,  when  a  por- 
tion of  the  solid  insoluble  salt  is  mingled  with  soda,  and 
heated  on  charcoal,  in  the  inner  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  or 
when  it  is  merely  moistened  with  solution  of  cobalt  and 
exposed  to  the  blowpipe  flame.  These  operations  are 
described  in  a  succeeding  section.  Moreover,  when  the 
quantity  of  ammonia,  employed  to  saturate  the  acid  solu- 
tion of  the  zinc  salt,  is  considerable,  the  precipitate  which 
it  produces  at  first,  redissolves,  and  forms  a  clear  solution. 
Hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  however,  produces  in  this 
solution  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  both  in 
caustic  potash  and  ammonia. 

The  presence  of  alumina  is  detected,  when  a  portion  of 
the  solid  salt,  moistened  with  solution  of  cobalt,  is  heated 
before  the  blowpipe.  Moreover,  the  precipitate  produced 
by  the  supersaturation  of  the  acid  solution  by  ammonia,  is 
sohible  in  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  And 
eren  when  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  has  been  added, 
the  precipitate  produced  by  ammonia  preserves  its  pro- 
perty of  being  soluble  in  caustic  potash. 
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The  presence  of  strontian  and  barytes  is  known  by  the 
production  of  a  white  precipitate,  when  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  is  added  to  the  acid  solution  of  the  salt,  previously 
diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.  To  distinguish 
these  two  bases  from  one  another,  hydrofluosilicic  acid  is 
added  to  the  acid  solution  of  the  salt,  previously  diluted 
with  water ;  whereupon,  if  barytes  be  present,  a  preci- 
pitate is  produced  after  a  short  time ;  on  the  contrary,  if 
strontian  be  present,  no  precipitation  occurs. 

The  presence  of  lime  is  detected  by  adding  to  the  con- 
centrated acid  solution  of  the  salt,  first  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  alcohol.  If  a  white  precipitate  appears,  the 
presence  of  lime  may  be  considered  as  certain,  provided 
it  has  previously  been  ascertained,  that  neither  barytes 
nor  strontian  is  contained  in  the  solution. 

The  presence  of  magnesia  in  the  solid  salts  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  can  be  best  determined  by  means  of 
the  solution  of  cobalt,  before  the  blowpipe.  The  operator 
is  led  almost  to  the  certainty  that  magnesia  is  the  base 
of  the  salt  under  examination,  when  he  has  found  that 
none  of  the  other  earthy  bases  are  contained  in  it. 


If  the  acid  solution  of  the  salt  gives  no  precipitate  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  nor  yet  when  it  is  first  super- 
saturated with  ammonia,  and  then  mingled  with  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia,  the  next  process  is  to  add  to  a 
portion  of  the  acid  solution  of  the  salt  previously  diluted 
with  water,  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash.  If,  after 
the  solution  has  been  supersaturated  with  alcali,  there 
appears  a  precipitate,  either  immediately,  or  when  the 
mixture  has  been  boiled  for  some  time,  then  the  base  of 
the  salt  is  one  of  those  from  No.  7  to  No.  4 ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  magnesia,  lime,  strontian,  or  barytes. 

To  distinguish  these  from  one  another,  the  acid  solution 
of  the  salt,  previously  very  much  diluted,  is  mingled  with 
a  little  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  potash.  If  a  precipitate  is  immediately  produced,  the 
base  is  either  strontian  or  barytes. — Tho  presence  of  the 
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latter  earth  is  known^  when  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  on  being 
added  to  another  portion  of  the  diluted  acid  solution,  pro- 
doces  after  some  time,  a  white  precipitate. 

If  barytes  and  strontian  are  not  present,  lime  is  detected 
hj  saturating  the  solution  with  ammonia,  adding  a  solu- 
tion of  sal  ammoniac,  and  then  testing  the  mixture  with 
the  solution  of  an  oxalate,  which  in  such  circumstances 
produces  with  lime  a  white  precipitate. 

But  if  no  precipitate  is  produced  by  the  oxalate,  the 
same  solution  is  tested  with  phosphate  of  soda.  If  there 
now  appears  a  white  precipitate,  notwithstanding  that  the 
solution  contains  free  ammonia,  one  may  be  convinced  of 
the  presence  of  magnesia. 


The  compounds  which  are  insoluble  in  water  are  not 
examined  for  alcalies,  because  the  acid3  which  are  here 
taken  into  consideration,  produce  with  alcalies  none  but 
soluble  compounds. 

11.  Method  of  proceeding,  to  detect  the  Acid  or  the  Non- 
metallic  Body, 

A  portion  of  the  dry  salt  is  first  moistened  with  diluted 
muriatic  acid.  If  an  inodorous  gas  is  disengaged  with 
effervescence,  it  betokens  carbonic  acid.  If  the  insoluble 
carbonate  is  not  pulverised,  but  exposed  to  the  acid,  while 
in  solid  piecCvS,  it  often  disengages,  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 
only  when  the  whole  is  warmed.  It  is  best  also,  that  the 
acid  employed  to  decompose  the  carbonate,  be  not  too 
concentrated.  If  the  effervescence  produced  by  diluted 
muriatic  acid  be  accompanied  by  the  discharge  of  a  gas 
possessing  the  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  substance  under  examination,  contains 
sulphur  combined  with  a  metal. 

In  the  next  place,  the  insoluble  compound  is  tested  for 
nitric  acid  by  projection  on  glowing  coals.  This  acid  can 
only  be  present,  when  the  compound  is  a  salt  with  excess 
of  base.     It  is  also  examined,  before  the  blowpipe,  on 

PART  I.  c 
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charcoal,  for  arsenic  acid,  whose  presence,  however,  has 
already  been  detected  by  an  experiment  undertaken  to 
find  the  base  of  the  salt. 

It  is  then  tried,  whether  the  compound,  mixed  and 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  dis- 
engages a  gas  which  corrodes  glass.  This  effect  indicates 
the  presence  of  a  fluoride.  Or  the  compound  is  mingled 
with  sulphuric  aciil  and  alcohol,  and  it  is  tried  whether 
the  latter  bums  with  a  green  flame :  if  it  does,  the  salt  is 
a  borate. 

A  portion  of  the  compound  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  if 
possible  without  heat,  and  the  acid  solution,  diluted  with 
water,  is  tested  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If  a 
white  precipitate  is  produced,  the  substance  under  exami- 
nation is  a  chloride. 

A  portion  of  the  compound  is  heated  in  nitric  acid.  If 
a  reaction  takes  place,  accompanied  by  the  disengagement 
of  the  yellow-coloured  vapour  of  nitrous  acid,  and  by  the 
deposition  of  sulphur,  which  however  does  not  occur  at 
the  begining  of  the  operation,  but  only  displays  its  charac- 
teristic colour  after  a  prolonged  digestion  with  nitric  acid, 
and  if  farther,  the  acid  solution,  diluted  with  water,  gives 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes,  a  white  insoluble 
precipitate,  it  may  be  gathered  from  these  phenomena, 
that  the  compound  is  a  sulphuret.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
compound  be  the  sulphuret  of  mercury,  nitric  acid  alone 
does  not  effect  its  decomposition,  for  which  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  aqua  regia;  the  gas  which  is  disengaged,  in 
this  case,  is  not  nitrous  acid,  but  chlorine :  however,  the 
substance  belongs  then  to  those  which  will  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  third  section.  If  the  compound  be 
the  sulphuret  of  lead,  of  tin,  or  of  antimony,  there  is  pro- 
duced by  the  digestion  with  nitric  acid,  a  deposit,  which 
consists  not  of  sulphur  alone  but  also  of  sulphate  of  lead, 
or  peroxide  of  tin,  or  protoxide  of  antimony.  In  the  two 
last  cases  also,  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuret  must  be 
effected  by  aqua  regia,  instead  of  by  nitric  acid. 

Finally,  the  diluted  solution  of  the  salt  in  muriatic  acid, 
is  tested  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  or  the  solu- 
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tton  of  the  salt  in  nitric  acid,  is  tested  with  a  solution  of 

m'tnite  of  barytas.      If  a  white  insoluble  precipitate  be 

thereby  produced,  the  acid  of  the  salt  is  sulphuric  acid. 

This,  however,  can  never  be  the  case,  except  when  the 

sabstance  under  examination  is  a  salt  with  excess  of 

base. 

If  the  preceding  experiments  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
detect  the  acid,  the  compound  must  contain  phosphoric 
acid.  The  presence  of  this  acid,  especially  in  insoluble 
compounds,  is  more  difficult  of  demonstration  than  that  of 
all  the  other  acids.  On  this  account,  it  is  always  necessary 
to  make  a  variety  of  experiments,  before  coming  to  a 
decision. — This  subject  will  be  treated  of  at  length,  under 
the  head  of  Phosphoric  Acid,  in  Section  Vlk. 

SECTION  III. 

Instructions  for  the  qualitative  examination  of  compounds, 
which  both  in  vmter  and  in  acids,  are  either  quite  insoluble, 
or  very  sparingly  soluble,  and  which  consist  only  of  a  base 
combined  vnth  an  acid,  or  of  a  metal  combined  with  a  non- 
metallic  body;  the  constituents  of  such  substances  being  among 
those  which  are  quoted  at  page  5. 

To  these  compounds,  only  the  following  can  belong :  sul- 
phate of  barytes,  sulphate  of  strontian,  sulphate  of  lime, 
sulphate  of  lead,  chloride  of  silver,  protochloride  of  mer- 
cury, sulpburet  of  mercury;  and  a  great  many  acid  phos- 
phates, and  some  acid  arseniates,  after  having  been  strongly 
ignited. 


With  respect  to  the  latter  substances,  they  can  only  be 
decomposed  by  being  boiled  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  They  then  become  soluble  in  water,  except  they 
hare  barytes,  strontian,  lime,  or  protoxide  of  lead  lor 
base.  They  are  recognised  by  the  examination  of  a  por- 
tion, for  arsenic  and  phosphoric  acids,  before  the  blow- 
pipe. Arsenic  acid  is  very  easy  of  detection  thereby. 
One  is  led  to  detect  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  by 

c2 
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exposing  the  compound  to  the  blowpipe  flame,  after  having 
moistened  it  with  sulphuric  acid ;  the  presence  of  phos- 
phoric acid  is,  in  this  case,  betokened  by  the  communicatioD 
of  a  greenish  colour  to  the  flame. 

With  respect  to  the  other  compounds,  they  are  all  cha- 
racterised by  a  white  colour.  To  this  rule,  the  sulphuret 
of  mercury  forms  an  exception.  This  substance  has  either 
a  black  or  red  colour,  and  is  thereby  already  discriminated 
from  the  others.  But  that  it  may  be  known  with  greater 
certainty,  it  is  treated  with  aqua  regia.  Sulphur  is  there- 
upon deposited,  and  the  solution  when  diluted  with  water, 
gives,  with  the  solution  of  a  barytic  salt,  a  precipitate  which 
is  insoluble  in  acids.  By  testing  the  solution  still  farther 
with  reagents,  it  is  easy  to  detect  the  presence  of  per- 
oxide of  mercury.  It  is  still  eaisier  to  demonstrate  by 
experiments  in  the  dry  way,  that  the  substance  under  exa- 
mination is  sulphuret  of  mercury.  Mingled  with  soda,  and 
heated  in  a  little  glass  tube  which  is  closed  at  one  end,  it 
gives  globules  of  mercury.  Heated  thus,  without  soda, 
both  the  red  and  the  black  sulphuret  of  mercury  sublime 
unaltered,  but  the  sublimate  in  both  cases  is  a  red  powder. 

Of  the  other  compounds,  of  which  chloride  of  silver  can 
also  often  present  a  greyish  black,  and  if  in  the  fused  state> 
a  yellowish  colour,  the  three  last,  namely,  protochloride  ol 
mercury,  chloride  of  silver,  and  sulphate  of  lead,  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  three  first,  sulphate  of  barytes,  sulphate 
of  strontian,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  by  immediately  assum- 
ing a  black  colour,  when,  after  being  grossly  pounded, 
they  are  moistened  with  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  The 
individual  compounds  are  discriminated  as  follows : 

A  small  quantity  of  the  substance  to  be  examined,  is 
gently  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp,  in  a  little  glass  tube 
closed  at  one  end.  If  the  substance  totally  sublimes,  it 
is  protochloride  of  mercury ;  if  it  fuses,  it  is  chloride  of 
silver;  if  it  remains  unaltered,  it  is  sulphate  of  lead.  To 
prove  the  correctness  of  the  results  thus  obtained,  the  sub- 
stance is  thereupon  examined  before  the  blowpipe,  for 
mercury,  silver,  or  lead. 

If  the  substance  remains  unaltered,  when  it  is  moistened 
with  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  the  base  of  the  compound 
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u  limey  strontian,  or  barytes,  and  the  acid  is  sulphuric 
acid.  These  salts  are  more  difficult  to  be  discriminated. 
The  compoand  is  pulverised  and  boiled  in  water ;  the  solu- 
tion is  filtered,  and  divided  into  two  portions.  To  one  of 
these  portions,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  is  added ; 
to  the  other,  a  solution  of  an  oxalate.  If  a  white  precipi- 
tate is  formed  with  both,  and  if  that  with  chloride  of  barium 
is  insoluble  in  acids,  the  substance  is  sulphate  of  lime. 

If  nothing  is  dissolved  when  the  substance  is  boiled  in 
water,  a  portion  of  it  must  be  pulverised  and  boiled  >vith  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda.  It  is  filtered. 
The  filtered  solution  is  supersaturated  with  muriatic  acid, 
dilated  with  water,  and  tested  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  barium.  If  an  insoluble  precipitate  is  produced,  the 
OMnpound  is  either  sulphate  of  strontian  or  sulphate  of 
barytes.  To  distinguish  these  from  each  other,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  mixture  obtained  by  boiling  the  substance 
with  the  alcaline  carbonate,  is  mingled  with  muriatic  acid, 
and  filtered.  The  solution  is  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
mixed  with  alcohol,  and  inflamed.  If  the  alcohol  bums 
with  a  red  flame,  the  substance  is  sulphate  of  strontian ; 
if  not,  it  is  sulphate  of  barytes. — The  filtered  muriatic  acid 
solution  can  also  be  tested  by  hydrofluosilicic  acid:  if, 
after  some  time,  a  precipitate  is  thereby  produced,  it 
indicates  the  presence  of  barytes ;  if  none  is  formed,  the 
substance  under  examination  is  sulphate  of  strontian. 

SECTION  IV. 

Instructions  for  the  qualitative  examination  of  mixed  com^ 
poundsy  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  the  constituents 
of  which  are  among  those  quoted  at  page  5  *. 

I.    Method  of  proceeding  to  detect  the  Bases. 

A.  The  concentrated  solution  of  the  salt  in  water  is 
rendered  somewhat  acid,  which  is  best  done  by  means  of  a 
few  drops  of  muriatic  acid.     But  if  oxide  of  silver,  prot- 

*  This  and  the  two  following  sections  treat,  not  only  of  the  analysis  of 
aixf  d  sabstances,  but  also  of  such  compounds  as  are  more  simply  consti- 
tnted,  and  consist  only  of  a  base  and  an  acid  ;  it  being,  however,  supposed 
li>  be  unknown  to  the  operator,  that  these  substances  luure  this  simple 
coBstitation. 
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oxide  of  mercury,  or  even  a  great  quantity  of  protoxide  of 
lead  be  present  (which  is  easily  known,  from  the  produc- 
tion of  a  white  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  muriittit 
acid),  it  is  necessary  to  employ  diluted  nitric  acid  foir  this 
purpose.  So  much  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  then  added 
to  this  solution,  that  the  mixture  distinctly  stnells  of 
it.  If  a  precipitate  is  produced  thereby^  especially 
when  the  solution  is  warmed,  the  bases  belong  to  those 
from  No.  15  to  No.  25,  that  is  to  say,  the  compound  may 
contain  oxide  of  cadmium,  protoxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  bis- 
muth, deutoxide  of  copper,  oxide  of  silver,  protoxide  of 
mercury,  peroxide  of  mercury,  oxide  of  gold,  proto5dde  of 
tin,  peroxide  of  tin,  and  protoxide  of  antimony.  Besides 
these,  peroxide  of  irdn  can  also  be  t)resent,  because  when 
that  base  exists  in  an  acid  solution,  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  occasions  the  precipitation  of 
sulphur.  If  the  precipitate  formed  by  this  reagent  in  an 
acid  solution  of  the  compound,  be  white  and  milky,  it  is  a 
proof  that  of  all  the  bases  which  can  be  detected  thereby^ 
peroxide  of  iron  alone  is  present.  It  is,  moreover,  pos- 
sible that  arsenic  acid  may  be  contained  in  the  compound, 
yet  in  that  case  the  bases  combined  with  it  can  only  be 
alcalies,  unless  there  be  also  much  free  acid  present.  If 
the  acidulated  solution  of  the  compound,  on  being  warmed 
with  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  gives  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate, which  dissolves  in  hydrosulphutet  of  ammonia,  the 
presence  of  arsenic  acid  can  be  decided  on  with  certainty; 
and  under  the  same  circumstances,  one  can,  with  equal  cer- 
tainty, decide  on  the  absence  of  metallic  oxides  and  earths, 
because  the  compounds  formed  by  these  substances  with 
arsenic  acid  are  not  soluble  in  water. 

The  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle;  the  solution  is 
poured  off  as  completely  as  possible,  and  the  precipitate  is 
then  mixed,  first  with  a  little  ammonia,  and  then  with  an 
excess  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. — If  the  precipitate 
is  then  fully  redissolved,  the  compound  may  contain  oxide 
of  gold,  protoxide  of  tin,  peroxide  of  tin,  and  protoxide  of 
antimony. 

The  solution  in  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  diluted 
with  water,  and  decomposed  by  diluted  muriatic  acid,  of 
which  so  much  is  added  as  is  sufficient  to  rehder  the  solu* 
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tioo  somewhat  acid.    The  sulphurets  which  were  in  solii- 
tkm,  now  precipitate^  and  each  exhibits  its  characteristic 
cofoor.    But,  as  a  portion  of  sulphur  is  at  the  same  time 
I     set  at  liberty  in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
hydfosnlphuret  of  anoLmonia^  and  as  this  sulphur  mingles 
and  preopitates  with  the  metallic  sulphurets,  the  colours 
of  the  latter  are  paler  than  they  would  be  were  they  unac-^ 
companied  by  free  sulphur.      If  several  metals,  whose 
sulphurets  are  soluble  in  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  are 
present  together,  they  can  be  discriminated  in  the  following 
manner: 

Oxide  of  gold  is  easily  recognised  from  the  production 
of  a  reddish  purple  colour  when  the  solution  of  the  sub- 
stance to  be  examined,  previously  diluted  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  is  mingled  with  a  few  drops  of  a  solution 
of  protochloride  of  tin,  which  has  previously  been  rendered 
ckar  by  the  addition  of  free  muriatic  acid. — Oxide  of  gold 
is  also  detected  by  the  precipitation  of  brown-coloured 
metallic  gold,  when  the  diluted  solution  of  the  unknown 
compound  is  tested  with  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of 
iron. 

The  presence  of  protoxide  of  tin  is  known,  in  many 
cases,  by  the  fortnation  of  a  milky  solution  when  the  com- 
pound is  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  water;  but  it  is 
particnlarly  discovered,  by  the  production  of  a  reddish 
purple  colour,  when  the  solution  of  the  compound,  pre- 
Tiously  diluted  with  much  water,  is  mingled  with  a  diluted 
solution  of  gold. 

Peroxide  of  tin  and  protoxide  of  antimony  are  more 
difficult  of  detection,  when  they  are  accompanied  by  other 
metals,  whose  sulphurets  are  soluble  in  hydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia.  Their  presence  can  then  be  best  detected  by 
tbe  behaviour  of  the  precipitated  sulphurets  before  the 
Uowpipe.  Protoxide  of  antimony  is  also  discovered  by 
the  occurrence  of  a  milkiness  when  the  muriatic  acid  solu- 
tion of  the  compound,  which  must  not  contain  too  much 
free  acid,  is  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.  But 
when  only  one  of  these  two  oxides  is  present,  and  it  is 
not  accompanied  by  any  other  metal  whose  sulphuret  dis- 
solves in  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  it  can  be  very  easily 
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distinguished  by  the  peculiar  colour  of  its  precipitated 
sulphuret. 

If  the  precipitate  produced  in  the  acid  solution  by  liquid 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  does  not  completely  dissolve  in 
hydrosulphuret  of  aiumonia,  or  if  it  is  altogether  insoluble 
therein,  the  compound  under  examination  may  contain 
oxide  of  cadmium,  protoxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  bismuth, 
deutoxide  of  copper,  oxide  of  silver,  protoxide  of  mercury, 
and  peroxide  of  mercury.  The  operator  ascertains  whether 
the  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  dissolves  any  thing,  by 
the  following  experiments :  After  the  digestion  of  the  pre- 
cipitate with  that  reagent,  the  solution  is  diluted  with 
water,  separated  by  filtration  from  the  insoluble  remainder, 
and  mixed  with  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid.  If  only  a 
milkiness  from  the  presence  of  free  sulphur,  and  no  precipi- 
tate of  a  metallic  sulphuret  is  produced,  the  hydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia  has  dissolved  nothing.  An  easier  method  is, 
to  place  a  few  drops  of  the  filtered  solution  upon  platinum 
foil,  to  evaporate  the  liquor  over  a  spirit  lamp,  and  to  heat 
the  foil  to  redness :  if  nothing  remains  on  the  platinum 
foil,  the  reagent  contains  nothing  in  solution. 

The  precipitated  sulphuret  is  filtered  on  the  smallest  pos- 
sible filter,  and  washed  clean.  It  is  next  treated  with  pure 
nitric  acid.  Generally  speaking,it  isunnecessary,in  qualita- 
tive examinations,  to  separate  the  precipitate  from  the  filter; 
they  can  be  digested  together  in  the  nitric  acid.  With  the 
assistance  of  heat,  the  sulphuret  is  decomposed  by  the 
nitric  acid :  the  metal  becomes  oxidised  and  is  dissolved, 
while  the  sulphur  is  set  at  liberty,  remains  undissolved, 
and  after  a  prolonged  digestion  acquires  a  yellow  colour. 
When  this  is  perceived,  the  solution  is  filtered  from  the 
insoluble  sulphur. 

Hereto,  the  sulphuret  of  mercury  forms  an  exception. 
Unless  the  nitric  acid  be  too  strong,  it  does  not  act  upon 
this  substance,  which  remains  undissolved  after  the  diges- 
tion, and  is  known  by  the  characteristic  black  colour,  which 
it  exhibits  in  such  cases.  The  operator  examines  this 
sulphuret  before  the  blowpipe,  and  thereby  very  easily 
detects  the  presence  of  mercury,  which  may  be  contained 
in  the  compound  either  as  peroxide  or  protoxide.     To 
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detennme  which  of  the  two  oxides  the  compound  contains^ 
the  solphuret  produced  by  the  preceding  experiments^  is 
kated  in  a  little  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end :  if  it  sublimes 
Dnaltered,  the  peroxide  is  present;  but  if  the  sublimed 
solphuret  of  mercury  appears  mingled  with  globules  of 
metallic  mercury^  the  compound  contains  the  protoxide  of 
that  metal. 

The  residual  sulphur  may  also  contain  a  portion  of 
nndissolYed  sulphate  of  lead^  when  the  compound  con- 
tains protoxide  of  lead,  and  sulphuret  of  lead  is  conse- 
quently among  the  metallic  sulphurets.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  protoxide  of  lead  is  dissolved  by  the  nitric  acid, 
when  the  digestion  is  not  too  long  continued. 

When  the  solution  has  been  filtered  from  the  precipi- 
tated sulphur,  if  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  ammonia 
communicates  a  blue  colour  to  the  liquid,  it  indicates  the 
presence  of  deutoxide  of  copper. — If  another  portion  of 
the  solution  is  tested  with  muriatic  acid,  and  produces  a 
white  precipitate,  which  does  not  redissolve  on  the  addi- 
tion of  much  water,  but  disappears  immediately  when 
ammonia  is  added,  it  proves  that  the  compound  contains 
oxide  of  silver. — To  another  portion  of  the  diluted  solution, 
a  little  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  added ;  if  this  produces  a 
white  precipitate,  protoxide  of  lead  is  in  the  compound. — 
Another  poilion  of  the  solution  is  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration, in  order  to  separate  the  greater  part  of  the  nitric 
acid ;  after  which,  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  added :  if  a 
milkiness  is  thereby  produced,  the  compound  contains 
oxide  of  bismuth. — ^The  presence  of  oxide  of  cadmium  in 
the  compound,  is  recognised  by  mingling  the  precipitated 
sulphuret  with  soda,  and  heating  it  on  charcoal,  in  the 
inner  flame  of  the  blowpipe.  It  then  produces  a  brown 
coating,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  which  is 
produced  under  similar  circumstances,  by  compounds  of 
lead  or  bismuth. 

B.  The  liquid  which  is  separated  from  the  sulphurets 
that  were  precipitated  from  the  acidulated  solution  of  the 
compound,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  is  submitted  to 
the  same  treatment  as  it  would  have  been  had  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  not  produced  a  precipitate  in  the  acidulated 
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solution.  In  the  first  place,  however^  it  is  examined 
whether  the  liquid  still  contains  any  fixed  bases.  For  this 
purpose,  a  few  drops  of  it  are  evaporated  on  plittinuni 
foil,  and  the  solid  matter  which  is  left  is  heated  to  redness: 
If  no  fixed  remainder  is  exhibited,  the  liquid  contains  nO 
more  fixed  bases.  If,  however,  a  remainder  is  exhibited 
on  the  foil,  the  examination  of  the  liquid  must  be  con<» 
tinned.  The  liquid  is  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  and 
the  ammoniacal  solution  is  mingled  with  hydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia.  From  the  precipitate  thereby  produced,  ond 
can  decide  on  the  presence  of  peroxide  of  iron,  protoxide 
of  iron,  oxide  of  nickel,  oxide  of  cobalt,  oxide  of  sdnc,  prot- 
oxide of  manganese,  or  alumina. 

The  precipitate  thus  formed  is  filtered  and  washed  with 
water  which  has  been  mingled  with  a  few  drops  of  hydro- 
sulphuret of  ammonia.  Thereupon,  the  filter  and  the 
precipitate  are  digested  in  diluted  muriatic  add,  and  the 
digestion  is  continued  till  the  whole  ceases  to  smell  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  solution  is  then  sepa- 
rated by  filtration,  and  heated  with  a  little  nitric  acid. 
When  ^e  precipitate  is  not  fully  decomposed  and  dis- 
solved by  muriatic  acid,  which  is  the  case  when  sulphuret 
of  nickel  or  sulphuret  of  cobalt  is  contained  among  the 
sulphurets  precipitated  by  the  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia, 
it  must  be  digested  with  nitric  acid,  or,  after  the  addition 
of  muriatic  acid,  a  portion  of  nitric  acid  must  also  be 
added. 

Ammonia  is  added  in  excess  to  the  acid  solution;  the 
precipitate  thereby  formed  is  separated  by  filtration  and 
washed.  It  can  contain  peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina. 
If  it  appears  white,  it  consists  merely  of  alumina :  if  it 
appears  brown,  both  alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron  may  be 
present.  To  determine  this  with  certainty,  the  precipitate 
and  the  filter  are  put  into  a  little  muriatic  acid.  When  the 
precipitate  is  dissolved,  the  solution  is  filtered  and  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  which  must  be  added 
in  excess.  Hereupon  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  precipitated, 
while  the  alumina  remains  dissolved.  The  solution  is 
filtered  and  mingled  with  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia, 
which,  if  alumina  be  present,  produces  a  white  precipitate. 
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lie  iron  thus  obtained  in  the  state  of  peroxide^  can  have 
existed  in  the  compound  which  is  under  examinatioui 
eitlier  as  peroxide  or  protoxide:  to  a  solution  of  this 
oonpoiind,  a  solution  of  gold  is  added ;  if  this  precipitates 
netaUic  fold,  in  the  form  of  a  brown  powder,  it  is  a  proof 
of  the  presence  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

If  tiie  solution  which  has  been  filtered  from  the  precipi- 
tate fonned  by  caustic  ammonia,  possess  a  blue  colour,  it 
betokens  the  presence  of  oxide  of  nickel :  if  it  has  a  feeble 
rose-red  colour,  it  shows  that  the  compound  contains  oxide 
of  cobalt.  T%e  oxide  of  cobalt  is  moreover  very  easily 
recognised,  even  when  it  occurs  in  the  smallest  quantities^. 
and  also  when  it  is  mingled  with  many  other  oxides,  by 
the  property  it  possesses  of  communicating  an  intense 
blue  c<^ur  to  a  glass  of  microcosmic  salt  or  borax  when 
heated  therewith,  either  in  the  outer  or  inner  flame  of  the 
Uowpipe. 

The  ammoniacal  liquor  is  mingled  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash.  If  a  bright  apple-green  precipitate  is 
produced,  oxide  of  nickel  is  contained  in  the  compounds 
If  the  precipitate  is  otherwise  coloured,  and  if,  wheii 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  brown,  it  indicates  the 
presence  of  protoxide  of  manganese.  It  is  exceedingly 
easy  to  convince  one's  self  of  the  presence  of  this  base,  by 
an  experiment  with  the  blowpipe. 

The  solution  which  has  been  filtered  from  the  precipitate 
produced  by  caustic  potash,  is  again  precipitated  by  hydro- 
solphuret  of  animonia.  The  precipitate  is  loasted  a  little 
on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  and  can  then  be  very 
easOy  examined,  before  the  blowpipe,  for  oxide  of  cobalt, 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  protoxide  of  manganese. 

C.  When  the  acidulated  solution  of  the  compound  was 
supersaturated  with  ammonia  and  precipitated  by  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia,  the  subsequent  filtration  gave  a 
strfution  which  still  remains  to  be  examined.  The  first 
thing  to  be  discovered  is  whether  it  still  contains  fixed 
bases :  This  is  best  learned  by  evaporating  a  few  drops  on 
platinum  foil,  and  igniting  the  dry  residue.  If  nothing 
remains  on  the  platinum,  it  is  useless  to  carry  any  farther 
the  examination  for  fixed  bases,  because,  in  this  case,  no 
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more  are  contained  in  the  solution.  But  if  there  be  any 
residue,  the  solution  may  still  contain  magnesia,  lime^ 
strontian,  barytes,  soda,  and  potash.  The  solution  is 
supersaturated  with  muriatic  acid,  in  order  that  the  excess 
of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  may  be  decomposed ;  the 
mixture  is  warmed,  and  the  heat  is  continued  until  the 
solution  no  longer  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  it  is 
then  filtered,  to  separate  it  from  the  finely-divided  sulphur 
produced  by  the  operation.  To  the  filtered  solution,  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  poured,  until  it  is 
in  excess ;  the  mixture  is  warmed,  to  drive  away  the  dis- 
engaged carbonic  acid  gas.  The  precipitate  hereby  pro- 
duced may  consist  of  lime,  strontian,  and  barjrtes.  It  is 
dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  a  portion  of  the  solution  is 
tested  with  a  drop  or  a  few  drops  of  very  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  or  still  better  with  a  little  of  a  pretty  dilute  solution 
of  sulphate  of  potash.  If  a  precipitate  is  produced  imme- 
diately, it  is  possible  that  all  tiie  three  earths  may  be 
present ;  but  if  the  precipitate  is  troubled  only  after  some 
time,  lime  alone  is  present.  In  the  first  case,  a  portion  of 
the  diluted  solution  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  ;  the  mixture  is  warmed  and  the  precipitate 
is  filtered.  The  filtered  solution  is  somewhat  supersatu- 
rated with  ammonia,  and  tested  with  a  solution  of  oxalic 
acid  or  of  an  oxalate.  If  a  precipitate  is  thereby  obtained, 
at  least  after  some  time,  the  presence  of  lime  is  indicated ; 
but  if  no  precipitate  appears,  one  may  be  assured  that  this 
earth  is  absent. — The  precipitate  produced  by  sulphuric 
acid,  which  contains  bary  tes  or  strontian,  or  both  together, 
and,  indeed,  lime  also,  when  the  presence  thereof  has  been 
found  in  the  filtered  liquid,  but  not  when  the  filtered  liquid 
has  been  found  free  from  lime, — this  precipitate  is  exa- 
mined for  strontian  before  the  blowpipe,  which,  according 
to  Berzelius  (Anwendung  des  Lothrohrs,  page  246),  is  best 
done  in  the  following  manner: — A  portion  is  heated  oa 
charcoal,  in  the  inner  flame,  for  a  long  time ;  the  hepatic 
mass  thereby  produced  is  laid  on  platinum  foil  and  dis- 
solved in  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid ;  the  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  salt  is  scratched  from  the  pla- 
tinum foil,  and  laid  on  a  small,  long,  wedge-shaped  strip 
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oTpaper,  which  is  moistened  with  alcohol  and  set  on  fire. 
Iff  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  salt,  the  flame  is 
oo/oored  red,  the  precipitate  formed  by  sulphuric  acid  con- 
sists either  of  sulphate  of  strontian  alone,  or  of  sulphate  of 
strontian  and  sulphate  of  barytes  together.  But  if  the 
flame  be  not  coloured  red,  there  is  no  strontian  present. — 
To  determine  with  precision,  whether  or  not  the  strontian 
is  accompanied  by  barytes,  it  is  necessai*y  to  proceed  as 
follows:  A  portion  of  the  muriatic  acid  solution  of  the 
alcaline  earths,  is  tested  with  hydrofluosilicic  acid.  If  this, 
after  a  short  time,  produces  a  precipitate,  barytes  is  pre- 
sent ;  if  no  precipitate  appears,  barytes  is  absent. — When 
lime,  strontian,  and  barytes  have  been  precipitated  by 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  solution  filtered  from  the  preci- 
pitate may  still  contain  magnesia,  soda,  and  potash.  A 
small  quantity  is  first  evaporated  and  ignited  on  platinum 
foil,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  fixed  substance 
remain.  To  distinguish  the  individual  fixed  alcalies  and 
the  magnesia,  a  portion  of  the  sohition  is  tested  with  a 
solution  of  phosphate  of  soda.  If  this  reagent,  after  some 
time,  prodoces  a  white  precipitate,  it  indicates  the  presence 
of  magnesia.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  remainder 
is  heated  to  redqess  in  a  little  porcelain  crucible,  and  kept 
at  that  temperature  until  all  the  ammoniacal  salts  are 
volatilized.  The  remainder  is  dissolved  in  a  very  small 
quantity  of  water,  a  little  alcohol  is  added,  and  the  solu- 
tion is  tested  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of 
platinum.  If  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  appears,  the  com- 
pound contains  potash.  But  if  no  precipitate  is  produced, 
soda  must  be  present.  Yet,  before  coming  to  this  conclu- 
sion, the  operator  must  have  convinced  himself  that  mag- 
nesia is  absent,  and  that  the  solution  filtered  from  the 
carbonated  earths  still  contains  some  fixed  constituent. 
If,  however,  the  chloride  of  platinum  has  indicated  the 
presence  of  potash,  it  is  still  to  be  determined,  in  that  case, 
whether  soda  is  present.  This  alcali  can  be  very  easily 
detected,  however,  even  when  the  quantity  of  potash  pre- 
ponderates, by  taking  a  portion  of  the  calcined  salt,  before 
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it  is  dissolved  in  water  for  the  purpose  of  being  tested  with 
chloride  of  platinum,  and  exposing  it  on  a  platinum  wire 
to  the  action  of  the  point  of  the  inner  flame  of  the  blow- 
pipe :  if  the  outer  flame  is  thereupon  coloured  blue,  potash 
alone  is  present;  but  if  it  is  coloured  strongly  yellow,  the 
compound  contains  either  soda  alone,  or  soda  and  potash 
together.  Thus,  by  the  chloride  of  platinum,  the  operator 
can  easily  determine  whether  potash  be  absent  or  present ; 
by  the  colouring  of  the  blowpipe  flame,  he  can  draw  the 
same  conclusions  with  respect  to  soda. — If,  however,  the 
solution  filtered  from  the  carbonated  earths  really  contains 
magnesia,  the  farther  examination  of  its  contents  is  ren- 
dered more  difficult.  A  portion  of  the  filtered  solution  is 
evaporated  to  drjrness,  the  dry  residue  is  heated  to  red- 
ness, and  then  dissolved  in  water.  To  this  solution,  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  barytes  is  added  in  excess,  where- 
upon the  sulphuric  acid  is  separated  by  the  precipitation 
of  sulphate  of  barytes.  The  solution  is  again  filtered,  and 
now  contains  the  excess  of  acetate  of  barytes,  acetate  of 
magnesia,  and  the  alcaJies,  if  they  are  present,  also  in  the 
state  of  acetates.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  dry  residue  is  heated  to  redness.  The  product  is 
put  into  water:  the  barytes  and  magnesia,  which  exist 
now  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid,  remain  undis- 
solved. If  the  heat  has  been  very  strong,  the  magnesia  is 
deprived  of  carbonic  acid  and  is  reduced  to  the  canstic 
state,  yet  it  is  still  insoluble.  But  the  alcalies,  if  these  be 
present,  dissolve  in  the  water,  and  give  a  solution  of  alca- 
line  carbonates.  It  is  now  easy  to  be  convinced  of  the 
presence  and  nature  of  the  alcalies  in  the  solution,  by 
changing  them  into  chlorides  by  means  of  muriatic  acid. 

On  account  of  the  method  of  this  analysis,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  detect  the  presence  of  ammonia.  This  is  dis- 
covered by  heating  the  substance  to  be  examined  in  a 
solution  of  caustic  potash.  An  ammoniacal  odour  is  pro- 
duced, and  if  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  muriatic  acid  is 
held  over  the  solution,  white  vapours  are  formed. 
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II.  Method  ofproceedingy  to  detect  the  Acids. 

A  portion  of  the  concentrated  solution  of  the  compound 
is  first  tested  with  diluted  muriatic  acid,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  carbonic  acid  or  sulphur  be  present.  If 
effervescence  is  produced^  and  if  the  gas  that  escapes  is 
inodorous,  it  is  at  once  determined  that  carboaic  acid  is 
present  and  that  sulphur  is  absent;  but  if  the  gas  that 
escapes  possesses  the  w^ll  known  odour  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  then  the  compound  contains  sulphur  in  the 
state  of  a  metallic  sulphuret.  In  this  case,  it  may  also 
contain  carbonic  acid,  whose  presence  will  be  farther 
indicated  by  another  operation  of  the  analysis. 

Another  portion  of  the  concentrated  solution  of  the 
compound,  which  must  be  neutral,  or  at  least  not  acid,  is 
tested  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium.  Instead  of 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  it  is  necessary,  when 
the  compound  contains  protoxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  silver, 
or  protoxide  of  mercury,  to  employ  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
barytas.  If  a  precipitate  is  thereupon  produced,  the  com- 
poand  can  have  for  constituents  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric 
acid,  arsenic  acid,  boracic  acid,  and  fluorine.  When  also 
carbonic  acid  is  present,  a  precipitate  can  be  thereby  pro- 
duced, on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium. 
—Hereupon,  diluted  muriatic  acid  is  added,  or  instead 
thereof,  diluted  nitric  acid,  when  nitrate  of  barytes  has 
been  employed  as  the  precipitant  If  the  precipitate  formed 
by  the  barytic  salt  is  then  completely  rcdissolved,  the 
compound  contains  no  sulphuric  acid.  If  it  dissolves  with 
effervescence,  and  does  not  reappear  when  the  acid  solu- 
tion, which,  however,  must  not  contain  too  much  acid,  but 
only  as  little  as  possible,  is  boiled,  and  saturated  with 
ammonia,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  precipitate  formed  by  the 
barytic  salt,  originates  entirely  from  carbonic  acid,  the 
presence  of  which  has  already  been  found  by  another 
experiment.  If  it  dissolves  in  the  acid  with  effervescence, 
bat  reappears  when  the  solution  is  saturated  with  am- 
monia, then  is  carbonic  acid  present  in  company  with  one 
or  more  of  the  above-named  acids.  If  this,  however,  is  not 
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the  case,  the  compound  may  still  contain  phosphoric  acid, 
arsenic  acid,  boracic  acid,  and  fluorine.  The  presence  of 
arsenic  acid  is  detected  by  the  treatment  with  liquid  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  The  presence  of  no  metallic  oxide 
can  render  indistinct  the  colour  of  the  precipitate  thence 
originating ;  for  if  this  acid  be  present,  alcalies  alone  can 
accompany  it,  because  the  compounds  which  it  forms  with 
earths  and  metallic  oxides  are  insoluble  in  water,  except 
they  have  an  excess  of  acid.  It  is  still  easier  to  convince 
one's  self  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  acid,  by  means  of  the 
blowpipe.  The  presence  of  boracic  acid  is  found,  when 
the  compound  is  mingled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol, 
and  the  latter  is  set  on  fire,  whereupon  a  greenish  coloured 
flame  is  produced.  The  presence  of  fluorine  is  detected  by 
the  disengagement  of  vapours  which  coiTode  glass,  when 
the  compound  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  presence 
of  phosphoric  acid  is,  however,  much  more  difficult  of 
detection.  If  the  operator  has  convinced  himself  that 
arsenic  acid,  boracic  acid,  and  fluorine  are  absent,  then 
he  can  ascertain  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  by  test- 
ing the  concentrated  solution  of  the  compound,  with  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  barium  or  chloride  of  calcium :  a 
precipitate  is  produced,  which  disappears  on  the  addition 
of  muriatic  acid  or  nitric  acid,  and  reappears  when  the 
acid  is  saturated  with  ammonia.  But  if  those  acids,  or 
only  one  or  some  of  them  are  present,  he  must  satisfy 
himself  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  phosphoric  acid  by 
other  methods. — If,  for  example,  of  all  those  acids,  only 
arsenic  acid  be  present,  it  must  be  separated  by  means  of 
liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  So  much  of  this  reagent  is 
added,  that  the  solution,  which  must  previously  have  been 
rendered  acid,  strongly  smells  thereof.  The  mixture  is 
boiled  a  little,  and  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is 
separated  by  filtration.  By  the  examination  of  the  clear 
solution,  when  it  has  been  previously  neutralised,  the  ope- 
rator can  ascertain  by  means  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium  or  chloride  of  calcium,  whether  phosphoric  acid  be 
present  or  absent. — If  merely  fluorine  be  present,  the  com- 
pound is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  heated  in  a  little 
platinum  crucible,  so  long  as  it  gives  out  vapours.    The 
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residae  is  dissolved  in  water,  a  little  muriatic  acid  is 
added,  and  then  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium.  The 
precipitated  sulphate  of  barytes  is  separated  by  filtration^ 
and  the  filtered  solution  is  saturated  with  ammonia ;  there- 
apon,  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  will  be  indicated  by 
a  precipitate. — If,  however,  boracic  acid  is  present,  one 
can  soon  ascertain  whether  phosphoric  acid  is  also  present. 
This  is  the  case,<when  the  precipitate  which  is  produced 
bv  solutions  of  chloride  of  barium  or  chloride  of  calcium, 
does  not  disappear  on  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  which  it  does  when  it  results  from  the  presence  of 
boracic  acid  alone. 

If,  now,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  has  produced  in 
the  concentrated  solution  of  the  compound  a  precipitate 
which  does  not  disappear  on  the  addition  of  diluted  muri- 
atic acid  or  nitric  acid,  or  of  which  only  a  portion  is 
thereby  dissolved,  it  shows  that  the  compound  contains 
solphuric  acid.  AVhether,  in  addition  to  this,  the  compound 
also  contains  arsenic  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  boracic  acid, 
or  fluorine,  is  learned  by  continuing  the  examination  of  the 
solution,  previously  filtered  from  the  precipitated  sulphate 
of  barytes,  in  the  manner  which  has  just  been  described. 

The  presence  of  a  chloride  is  demonstrated,  when  a  solu- 
tion of  the  substance  to  be  examined  produces,  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is 
not  dissolved  bv  diluted  nitric  acid. 

Finally,  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  is  detected  by  strew- 
\x^  a  little  of  the  compound  on  glowing  coals,  upon  which, 
if  nitric  acid  be  present,  deflagration  ensues.  Moreover, 
the  methods  of  detecting  this  acid,  which  will  be  described 
in  a  subsequent  section,  can  be  employed  in  this  case. 
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SECTION  V. 

Instructions  for  the  qualitative  examination  of  mixed  Comr 
poundsy  which  are  either  quite  insoluble  in  water,  or  only 
soluble  in  part,  but  which  are  completely/  soluble  in  muriatic 
or  nitric  add,  and  the  constituents  of  which  are  among  the 
substances  mentioned  at  page  5. 

The  compound  to  be  examined  is  first  treated  with 
water.  If  a  portion  of  it  is  dissolved,  the  solution  is  to 
be  examined  according  to  the  method  which  has  been 
described  in  Section  IV. — If  the  compound  does  not  dis- 
solve in  water,  it  must  be  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  or, 
when  protoxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  silver,  or  protoxide  of 
mercury  are  present,  in  nitric  acid.  The  action  is  pro- 
moted by  the  application  of  heat,  especially  when  sulpha- 
rets  are  present.  The  insoluble  substance  which  remains, 
when  a  portion  of  the  compound  has  been  dissolved  by 
water,  is  treated  by  an  acid  in  the  same  manner. 

I.  Method  of  proceeding  y  to  detect  the  Bases. 

The  method  of  proceeding  in  this  analysis,  in  order  to 
discover  the  bases  in  the  acid  solution,  is  very  similar  to 
that  prescribed  in  the  fourth  section,  for  the  examination 
of  compounds  which  are  soluble  in  water.  But  as  it  was 
unnecessary,  in  the  preceding  analysis,  to  pay  any  regard 
to  earths  and  metallic  oxides  whenever  phosphoric,  arsenic, 
carbonic  and  boracic  acids  were  present,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  search  for  these  acids  when  earths  and  metallic 
oxides  were  present,  since  the  compounds  which  these 
substances  form  with  one  another  are  not  soluble  in  water, 
and  as  it  is  here  necessary  to  take  those  compounds  into 
consideration,  so  the  method  of  the  analysis  is  unavoidably 
subjected  to  several  modifications.  These  are  so  extended 
as  to  include  a  process  for  the  detection  of  sulphur,  which 
in  the  preceding  analysis  was,  for  the  reasons  just  men- 
tioned, quite  neglected  when  the  compound  contained 
metallic  oxides. 
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A.  Hie  acid  solution  is  mingled  with  liquid  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  the  resulting  precipitate  is  afterwards 
treated  with  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  precisely  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  described  in  the  preceding  instruc- 
tions, at  page  22.  If  the  compound  contains  arsenic  acid, 
this  likewise  gives  a  precipitate  with  liquid  sulphuretted 
kydrogen,  and  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  like- 
wise dissolved  by  the  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  If  in 
this  case  peroxide  of  tin  and  protoxide  of  antimony  are  also 
present,  it  is  often  difficult  to  discriminate  the  three  sub- 
stances with  certainty,  and  to  demonstrate  their  co-exist- 
ence in  the  compound.  The  presence  of  arsenic  acid  is 
then  easily  detected,  when  the  substance  is  treated  with 
soda  <Mi  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe.  The  presence  of 
protoxide  of  antimony  is  made  known  by  the  orange  yellow 
precipitate  which  is  formed,  when  the  solution  of  the  sul- 
*pharet  in  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  diluted  with  water, 
and  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid.  But  it  is  more  difficult, 
when  both  these  substances  are  present,  to  determine 
whether  peroxide  of  tin  be  present  or  not     The  best  .^ 

method  of  proceeding,  in  that  case,  is  as  follows:  The 
sohition  of  the  sulphuret  in  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  is 
dilated  with  water  and  precipitated  by  diluted  muriatic  , 
acid.  The  precipitated  sulphuret  is  dried,  and  strongly 
heated  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end.  When  it  is  pos- 
able,  the  access  of  atmospheric  air  should  be  prevented 
daring  the  ignition.  By  this  operation,  sulphur  and  sul- 
phuret of  arsenic  are  sublimed,  and  sulphuret  of  tin  and 
solphuret  of  antimony  in  minimum  of  sulphur  remain 
behind.  This  remainder  is  dissolved,  with  the  assistance 
of  heat,  in  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  and  the  solution  is 
diluted  with  water.  It  then  contains  protoxide  of  anti- 
mony, accompanied  by  protoxide  of  tin,  if  the  compound 
contained  peroxide  of  tin.  The  presence  of  protoxide  of 
tin  in  the  solution,  can  be  easily  detected  by  means  of  a 
aolntion  of  gold. 

If  the  sulphurets  precipitated  from  the  acid  solution  of 
tbe  compound,  by  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  have  only 
I»artially  or  not  at  all  dissolved  in  hydrosulphuret  of  am- 
nonia,  the  compound  may  contain  oxide  of  cadmium, 
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protoxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  bismuth,  deutoxide  of  copper, 
oxide  of  silver,  protoxide  of  mercury,  and  peroxide  of  mer- 
cury. These  metals  are  discriminated  by  experiments 
performed  according  to  the  method  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  at  page  24. 

B,  The  solution,  separated  from  the  precipitate  pro- 
duced by  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  now  examined, 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  preceding  section,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  still  contains  any  fixed  bases.  If  this  be 
the  case,  the  solution  is  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  and 
tested  with  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate 
thereby  produced  can  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  per- 
oxide of  iron,  protoxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  nickel,  oxide  of 
cobalt,  oxide  of  zinc,  protoxide  of  manganese,  and  alumina. 
It  may  also  contain  magnesia,  lime,  sf rontian,  and  barytes, 
when  the  compound  contains  either  these  earths  combined 
with  phosphoric  or  boracic  acids,  or  their  metaUic  bases' 
combined  with  fluorine.  This  precipitate  is  treated  Tery 
nearly  in  the  manner  that,  in  the  foregoing  section, 
has  been  recommended  for  the  examination  of  the  bases 
precipitated  under  similar  circumstances.  It  is  digested 
with  muriatic  acid  or  aqua  regia,  and  the  filtered  solution 
is  in  the  first  place  heated  with  nitric  acid.  Thereupon, 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution.  If  stron- 
tian  and  barytes  are  present,  they  are  hereby  fully  precipi- 
tated, in  the  state  of  sulphate  of  strontian  and  sulphate' of 
barytes.  Lime  also,  if  present  in  large  quantity,  and  the 
solution  is  not  too  dilute,  is  partially  precipitated.  The 
liquid  is  filtered  and  the  precipitate  is  treated  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water :  if  none  of  it  is  dissolved,  it  can  contain 
only  sulphate  of  strontian  and  sulphate  of  barytes ;  but  if 
a  portion  is  dissolved,  the  strontian  and  barytes  can  be 
accompanied  by  lime.  It  is  then  easy  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  lime  in  the  filtered  liquid,  by  testing  it  with 
the  solution  of  an  oxalate.  The  insoluble  remainder, 
which  may  consist  of  sulphate  of  strontian  and  sulphate 
of  barytes,  is  examined  before  the  blowpipe,  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  described  at  page  28,  in  the  preceding 
section.  If  this  examination  proves  that  strontian  is 
absent,  the  insoluble  sulphate  contains  merely  barytes; 
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bat  if  the  experiment  shovs  that  strontian  is  present,  the 
sulphate  may  still  contain  barytas  also.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine this  with  accuracy,  the  precipitated  sulphates  must 
be  boiled  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  or  carbo- 
nate of  soda:  the  solution  must  be  poured  off,  and  the 
remainder  treated  with  muriatic  acid.  In  the  solution 
formed  by  the  muriatic  acid,  the  presence  of  barytes  can 
be  detected  by  hydrofluosilicic  acid. 

The  solution  filtered  from  the  earthy  sulphates,  is  super- 
ntorated  with  ammonia.  By  this  means  peroxide  of  iron 
aod  alumina  are  precipitated;  but  if  the  solution  contain 
phosphoric  acid,  then  magnesia  also  may  be  thrown  down 
by  the  anmionia.  The  precipitate  is  boiled  with  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash,  wherein  the  alumina  dissolves,  while  the 
peroxide  of  iron  and  the  magnesia  remain  undissolved,  the 
latter  losing,  by  the  operation,  the  greater  part  of  its  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  alumina  can  be  precipitated  anew,  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac.  The  presence  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  in  the  insoluble  residue,  is  easily  recjg- 
Bised  by  means  of  the  blowpipe ;  but  that  of  magnesia,  it 
is  Biore  difficult  to  detect.  The  insoluble  residue  must  be 
dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  the  acid  solution  must  be 
supersaturated  with  ammonia.  Hereupon,  the  peroxide  of 
iron  precipitates,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  magnesia 
remains  in  solution,  and  can  be  indicated  by  various 
reagents. 

The  solution  which  has  been  filtered  from  the  precipi- 
tated peroxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  magnesia,  can  still 
contain  the  greater  proportion  of  the  oxide  of  nickel,  oxide 
of  cobalt,  protoxide  of  manganese,  and  oxide  of  zinc.  It 
oust  be  examined  precisely  according  to  the  method  w  hich 
kas  been  described  in  the  preceding  section,  i|,t  page  27. 

C  The  solution  which  had  been  supersaturated  with 
anmionia,  and  then  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuret  of  am- 
monia, having  been  filtered  from  the  precipitate,  remains 
still  to  be  examined.  In  the  first  place,  ft  must  be  found 
whether  it  still  contain  any  fixed  constituents.  If  this  be 
the  case,  the  farther  analysis  is  carried  on  precisely  accord- 
ing to  'the  method  described  at  letter  C,  in  the  preceding 
section  (page  27).  —It  yet  remains  to  be  remarked,  that  it 
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is  scarcely  necessary  to  apply  reagents  for  the  detection  of 
the  alcalies ;  because  the  acids  which  are  here  taken  into 
consideration  form  only  soluble  salts  with  the  alcalies. 

II.  Method  of  proceeding  y  to  detect  the  Adds. 

The  discovery  of  the  acids  is  more  difficult  with  these 
compounds^  than  with  those  which  are  soluble  in  water. 

The  presence  of  carbonic  acid  is  always,  and  that  of 
sulphur  sometimes,  discovered,  by  the  effervescence  pro- 
duced when  the  substances  for  examination  are  put  into 
diluted  muriatic  acid.  If  the  gas  which  escapes  during  the 
effervescence  is  inodorous,  it  is  carbonic  acid  gas  alone ; 
but  if  the  gas  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  com- 
pound may  contain  both  sulphur  and  carbonic  acid.  In 
this  case,  it  is  necessary  to  analyse  the  disengaged  gas. 
With  this  view,  a  portion  of  the  substance  for  examina- 
tion is  decomposed  by  diluted  muriatic  acid,  in  a  glass 
which  can  be  closed  by  a  cork  through  which  passes  a 
little  glass  tube  bent  twice  at  a  right  angle.  By  means  of 
this  apparatus,  the  gas  is  led  into  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium,  to  which  a  little  ammonia  has  previously  been 
added.  If  the  current  of  gas  produces  a  white  precipitate, 
which  dissolves  with  effervescence  in  muriatic  acid,  the 
compound  contains  carbonic  acid.  It  is  necessary,  in  this 
experiment,  to  protect  the  solution  of  chloride  of  barium 
from  the  access  of  atmospheric  air. 

A  portion  of  the  compound  is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid, 
or,  if  oxide  of  silver,  protoxide  of  mercury,  or  protoxide  of 
lead,  are  present,  in  nitric  acid.  The  soltition  is  diluted 
with  water,  and  tested  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium,  or,  if  nitric  acid  instead  of  muriatic  acid  has  been 
employed  as  a  solvent,  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes. 
If,  thereupon,  a  white  precipitate  appears,  the  compound 
contains  sulphuric  acid. — A  portion  of  the  compound  is 
heated  with  nitric  acid.  If  the  decomposition  is  accom- 
panied by  the  disengagement  of  yellow  vapours  of  nitrons 
acid,  and  by  the  deposition  of  sulphur,  and  if  the  acid 
solution,  filtered  cind  diluted  with  water,  produces  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes,  a  white  precipitate,  the 
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compoand  contains  a  sulphuret.  When  the  sulphur  is 
combined  with  mercury^  aqua  regia  instead  of  nitric  acid 
most  be  employed  to  decompose  it  In  this  case,  chlorine 
is  disengaged,  and  not  nitrous  acid.  (See  Section  11. 
page  18.) 

k  portion  of  the  compound  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  if 
possible^  without  the  aid  of  heat :  the  solution  is  diluted 
with  water^  and  tested  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
Hie  production  of  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  indicates  the 
existence  of  a  chloride  in  the  compound. 

It  is  next  examined,  whether  the  compound,  on  being 
mingled  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  sulphuric  acid,  disen- 
gages a  gas  capable  of  corroding  glass.  If  it  does,  the 
presence  of  a  fluoride  is  known. — It  is  mingled  with  sul- 
phniic  acid  and  alcohol,  and  the  latter  is  inflamed,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  seen  whether  boracic  acid  be  present,  which 
is  known  by  the  green  colour  it  communicates  to  the  flame 
oTboming  alcohol. 

The  presence  of  nitric  acid  is  detected  by  throwin;:^  a 
portion  of  the  compound  on  burning  coals. — The  presence 
of  arsenic  acid  is  found  by  means  of  the  blowpipe. 

The  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  is  very  difficult  of 
detection  in  these  compounds.  The  substance  can  be 
examined  before  the  blowpipe,  according  to  the  process  of 
Bbrzelius;  yet  it  is  necessaty  previously  to  ascertain 
the  absence  of  arsenic  acid,  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  of 
sulphur,  and  also,  according  to  the  statement  of  Fug hs,  of 
boracic  acid. — ^The  detection  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  wet 
way,  is  attended  by  many  difficulties.  If  the  bases  con* 
tained  in  the  substance  to  be  examined  consist  solely  of 
metals  whic^  can  be  precipitated  from  their  acid  solution 
by  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  separation  of  the 
bases  is  effected  by  means  of  this  reagent,  the  solution  is 
filtered  from  the  precipitated  sulphurets,  and  is  examined 
for  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  de- 
scribed in  Section  IV.  (page  32).  The  solution  must 
previously,  however,  be  freed  by  heat  from  the  excess  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If  phosphoric  acid  be  precipitated 
by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  or  chloride  of  barium, 
from  a  solution  previously  rendered  ammoniacal,  it  is  still 
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indispensably  necessary  to  prove  that  the  precipitate  so 
formed  is  actually  phosphate  of  lime  or  of  barytes.  With 
this  object^  it  is  examined  for  boracic  acid  and  fluorine, 
and  then  tried  before  the  blowpipe  for  phosphoric  acid. — 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  bases  consist  of  metallic  oxides 
which  can  be  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia 
from  the  acid  solution  previously  supersaturated  with  am- 
monia, and  are  consequently  comprised  among  peroxide 
of  iron,  protoxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  nickel,  oxide  of  cobalt, 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  protoxide  of  manganese,  then  they  are 
submitted  to  the  action  of  this  reagent ;  the  solution  is 
filtered  from  the  precipitate,  mingled  with  diluted  muriatic 
acid,  and  digested  until  it  no  longer  smells  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  It  is  then  separated  from  free  sulphur  by  filtra- 
tion, and  examined  for  phosphoric  acid  after  the  same 
method. — If  the  bases  consist  of  alumina,  magnesia,  lime, 
strontian,  and  barj'tes,  the  detection  of  phosphoric  acid  is 
difficult,  especially  if  the  compound  contains  also  metallic 
oxides  which  can  be  precipitated  only  by  hydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  earths  are  alone, 
or  are  accompanied  by  such  metallic  oxides  only,  as  can  be 
precipitated  from  their  acid  solutions  by  liquid  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  can  be  detected 
in  the  following  manner :  The  acid  solution  is  precipitated 
by  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filtered  from  the  sulphu- 
rets,  and  supersaturated  with  ammonia.  The  earths  are 
hereby  precipitated,  provided  they  were  combined  with 
phosphoric  acid.  Supposing  now,  that  merely  lime,  stron- 
tian, and  barytes,  were  present,  the  production  of  a  precipi- 
tate by  ammonia  is  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  phosphoric 
acid;  nevertheless,  the  operator  must  convince  himself 
that  the  precipitate  contains  neither  fluorine  nor  boracic 
acid,  and  prove  by  the  blowpipe,  that  it  contains  phos- 
phoric acid.  If  the  solution  contain  magnesia,  that  earth 
is  also  precipitiited  by  ammonia,  provided  that  phosphoric 
acid  be  present.  This  is  the  case  even  when  the  solution 
contains  so  much  muriate  of  ammonia,  that,  were  phos- 
phoric acid  absent,  magnesia  could  not  be  precipitated  by 
ammonia.  Alumina  is  also  precipitated ;  but  the  precipi- 
tation of  this  earth  by  amuionia,  is  no  proof  of  the  presence 
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of  pbosphoric  acid.  The  precipitated  alumina  must  be 
examined  for  the  phosphoric  acid  it  may  contain,  in  the 
Banner  which  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  Phos- 
phoric Acidy  in  the  seventh  section. — But  if  the  substance 
for  examination  contains  not  only  these  earths,  but  also 
peroxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  nickel,  oxide 
of  oobalt,  oxide  of  zinc,  or  protoxide  of  manganese,  toge- 
dier  with  the  metallic  oxides  which  can  be  precipitated 
from  acid  solutions  by  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the 
examination  must  then  be  executed  in  quite  another  man- 
ner. The  substance  to  be  examined  is  dissolved  in  muriatic 
acid,  and  the  solution  is  mingled  with  liquid  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  in  order  that  the  metals  precipitable  by  that 
reagent  may  be  separated.  The  solution  is  filtered  and 
heated  until  it  ceases  to  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Thereupon,  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  by  which 
barytes  and  strontian  are  precipitated,  as  also  can  lime 
be,  provided  a  sufScient  quantity  of  alcohol  be  added  to  the 
solution  to  render  the  sulphate  of  lime  insoluble.  The 
solution  is  filtered  from  the  precipitate,  and  when  lime  has 
been  precipitated,  the  solution  is  heated  until  all  the 
ilcohol  has  volatilized.  If,  now,  the  solution  contains 
neither  magnesia  nor  alumina,  but  only  such  metallic 
oxides  as  can  be  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuret  of  am- 
monia, the  solution  is  rendered  ammoniacal,  the  metals  are 
precipitated  by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  and  the  filtered 
liquid  is  examined  for  phosphoric  acid  in  the  manner 
already  described.  But  if  those  two  earths  are  present, 
the  solution  is  mingled  with  an  excess  of  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  and  the  mixture  is  boiled,  whereupon, 
protoxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  nickel,  oxide  of  cobalt,  prot- 
oxide of  manganese  and  magnesia,  precipitate.  In  most 
cases,  a  small  proportion  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  carried 
down  by  this  precipitate,  yet  the  principal  part  of  it 
remains  in  the  filtered  solution,  and  can  be  therein  de- 
tected in  the  following  manner :  A  slight  excess  of  muriatic 
acid  is  first  added,  and  then  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium,  which  produces  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  barytes. 
The  solution  is  filtered,  and  mingled  with  ammonia,  which 
precipitates  phosphate  of  barytes.— But  if  oxide  of  zinc 
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and  alumina  are  present^  the  phosphoric  acid  dissolves 
with  them  in  the  caustic  potash.  If  oxide  of  zinc  alone  is 
present,  it  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  in  caustic 
potash  by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  and  the  presence 
of  phosphoric  acid  is  sought  for  in  the  filtered  solution. 
If  alumina  alone  is  contained  in  the  alcaline  solution,  the 
presence  of  phosphoric  acid  is  then  detected  in  the  maimer 
which  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  Phosphoric 
Acidy  in  the  seventh  section.  But  if  both  are  present 
together,  then  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  added  to  the 
solution  in  caustic  potash.  Hereby  the  zinc  alone  is  pre- 
cipitated, in  the  state  of  sulphuret  of  zinc,  while  the  alumina 
remains  in  solution  with  the  phosphoric  acid,  provided  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  caustic  potash  be  present  When 
the  solution  has  been  filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of  zinc, 
and  the  excess  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  has  been 
decomposed,  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  and  alumina 
can  be  detected  in  the  filtered  solution. 
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Instructions  for  the  qualitative  examination  of  mixed  cam" 
.pounds,  which  are  either  totally  insoluble,  or  of  which  the 
greater  part  is  insoluble,  both  in  water  and  diluted  mmiatic 
or  nitric  acid;  the  constituents  of  such  substances  being 
among  those  quoted  at  page  5. 

If  the  compound  for  analysis  has  first  been  treated  with 
water,  and  afterwards  with  a  diluted  acid,  and  still  leaves 
an  insoluble  remainder,  this  remainder  can  consist  only  of 
the  substances  which  have  been  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  third  section,  at  page  19.  These  substances  are  the 
following :  sulphate  of  barytes,  sulphate  of  strontian,  sul- 
phate of  lime,  sulphate  of  lead,  chloride  of  silver,  proto- 
chloride  of  mercury,  and  sulphui*et  of  mercury. 

The  presence  of  the  protochloride  of  mercury,  and  also 
of  the  sulphuret  of  mercury  is  detected,  when  a  portion  of 
the  insoluble  remainder,  after  it  has  been  dried,  is  strongly 
heated  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end.  Both  substances 
are  thereby  sublimed,  and  both  without  alteration,  if  they 
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are  contained  alone  in  the  residae ;  but  if  they  are  accom- 
panied by  a  portion  of  any  other  free  base,  or  by  a  metal, 
the  soblimate  exhibits  little  globules  of  mercury.  When 
both  substances  volatilize  undecomposed,  they  are  in  con- 
Mqnence  easily  recognised.  The  protochloride  of  mercury 
becomes  Uack  when  it  is  put  into  ammonia.  The  sul- 
phnret  of  mercury,  upon  being  sublimed,  produces  a  red 
powder. 

The  portion  of  the  insoluble  substance  which  does  not 
Tolatilize  when  thus  heated,  may  still  contain  chloride  of 
alTer,  sulphate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  stron* 
tian,  and  sulphate  of  barytes.  This  remainder  is  fused 
with  about  twice  or  thrice  its  weight  of  dry  carbonate  of 
soda.  If  it  is  known  that  no  chloride  of  silver  is  present^ 
the  fusion  may  be  effected  in  a  platinum  crucible;  yet 
even  then,  the  operation  must  be  managed  with  caution, 
and  the  platinum  crucible  exposed  merely  to  a  low  red 
beat,  especially  when  sulphate  of  lead  is  present.  In 
general,  one  can  just  as  well  make  use  of  a  little  porcelain 
crucible,  and  when  very  great  quantities  are  not  employed, 
effect  the  fusion  over  a  spirit  lamp  with  circular  wick. 
When  the  melted  mass  has  become  cool,  it  is  treated  with 
water,  and  allowed  to  soften :  more  water  is  then  added, 
the  whole  is  digested,  and  the  liquid  is  filtered  from  the 
insoluble  remainder,  and  supersaturated  with  nitric  acid. 
A  solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes,  on  being  added  to  this 
acid  solution,  indicates  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid; 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  added  to  another  portion, 
indicates  the  presence  of  chloride  of  sodium,  when  chloride 
of  sUver  has  formed  part  of  the  compound.  The  undis- 
solved portion  can  now  consist  of  carbonates  of  barytes, 
strontian,  lime,  and  lead.  It  can  also  contain  metallic 
silver,  if  chloride  of  silver  has  been  j)resent  in  the  com- 
pound. When  a  very  strong  heat  has  been  employed  in 
the  fusion,  the  silver  is  found  as  a  metallic  bead  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible :  when  the  heat  has  been  less  strong, 
so  that  the  whole  could  not  fully  melt,  the  silver  is  obtained 
in  a  finely-divided  state,  upon  treating  the  mass  with 
water.     The  remainder  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid;  yet. 
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if  silver  and  carbonate  of  lead  are  absent,  it  is  better  to 
employ  muriatic  acid  as  the  solvent.  A  small  portion 
of  the  solution  is  tested  with  diluted  muriatic  acid  for 
oxide  of  silver :  if  this  is  present,  there  is  a  precipitate  of 
chloride  of  silver.  This  is  filtered,  and  the  clear  solution 
is  mixed  with  caustic  ammonia :  if  this  produces  a  white 
precipitate,  it  shows  the  presence  of  protoxide  of  lead.  If 
oxide  of  silver  and  protoxide  of  lead  are  contained  in  the 
compound,  the  greater  part  of  the  solution  is  treated  with 
liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  order  to  separate  these 
two  bases.  The  solution,  filtered  from  the  precipitate, 
and  now  possibly  containing  lime,  strontian,  and  barytes, 
is  tested  with  hydrofluosilicic  acid.  If  this  reagent^  after 
some  time,  produces  a  precipitate,  it  indicates  the  presence 
of  bar3rtes.  The  solution  is  thereupon  separated  from  the 
precipitate.  If  it  now  gives  an  immediate  precipitate  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  or  with  very  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  contains  strontian,  either  alone  or  accom- 
panied by  lime.  To  determine  the  presence  of  the  latter, 
the  solution  is  filtered  from  the  precipitated  sulphate  of 
strontian,  when  there  is  any,  and  is  saturated  vdth  am- 
monia :  if  it  then  gives  a  white  precipitate  on  being  tested 
with  the  solution  of  an  oxalate,  it  still  contains  lime. — 
The  operator  can  also  employ  in  the  discrimination  of 
these  three  earths,  the  method  which  has  been  described  at 
page  28. 

Many  acid  phosphates,  some  acid  arseniates,  and  a  few 
other  compounds,  are  insoluble  both  in  water  and  in  acids 
when  they  have  been  exposed  to  a  strong  red  heat.  The 
presence  of  arsenic  acid,  and  even  that  of  phosphoric  acid 
as  well  as  of  a  variety  of  metallic  oxides,  can  in  this  case 
be  discovered  by  means  of  the  blowpipe.  If  the  operator 
has  thus  detected  the  presence  of  arsenic  acid  or  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  the  pulverised  substance  must  be  digested  in 
a  platinum  capsule  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with 
which  it  must  even  be  boiled  for  some  time.  The  sub- 
stance is  thereby  decomposed,  and  upon  the  addition  of 
water,  is  dissolved.  A  solution  is  not  obtained,  however, 
when  the  base  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  form  with  suIt 
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phoric  acid  a  compound  which  is  either  insoluble  or  but 
Tery  sparingly  soluble.  The  bases  which  cannot  be  dis- 
solved by  ibis  treatment,  are  protoxide  of  lead,  lime, 
stioDtiaiiy  and  barytes;  these  four  bases  are  analysed 
according  to  the  instructions  which  have  been  given  above. 
—The  solution  is  examined  according  to  the  method  which 
has  been  described  in  the  fifth  section. 


SECTION  VII. 

On  the  behaviour  of  Simple  Substances  and  their  most  import 
tant  Compounds^  towards  Reagents, 

When  the  chemist  desires  to  occupy  himself  with  quali- 
tative chemical  inquiries,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  action  of  reagents  on  the 
substances  which  commonly  form  the  subjects  of  analysis. 
The  preceding  sections  of  this  part  contain  full  instruc- 
tions  for  detecting  the  constituents  of  various  compounds, 
both  of  simple  and  complex  constitution.  In  all  cases  of 
analysis^  however,  when  the  operator  imagines  that  he 
has  discovered  the  true  constituents  of  a  compound,  it  is 
necessary  to  treat  the  compound  with  such  a  variety  of 
reagents  as  are  sufficient  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  his 
results. 

This  section  contains  a  description  of  the  behaviour  of 
the  most  important  simple  substances,  and  of  their  prin- 
cipal compounds,  particularly  those  resulting  from  their 
combination  with  oxygen,  towards  the  reagents  which  are 
most  worthy  of  employment.  Amongst  these  reagents, 
the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  those  with  which  each 
substance  produces  the  most  characteristic  phenomena, 
and  by  which  it  is  consequently  most  strikingly  distin- 
jBTuished  from  other  substances. 

In  order  that  the  instructions  given  in  the  preceding 
sections  might  not  be  rendered  too  difficult,  I  considered 
it  prudential  to  omit  the  consideration  of  certain  sub- 
stances, notwithstanding  that  some  of  them  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  analysis.    In  the  present  section,  however. 
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I  shall  describe  how  it  is  that  these  substances  are  de- 
tected in  qualitative  examinations. 

As  the  presence  of  organic  matter  has  frequently  the 
effect  of  altering  tbe^ction  of  reagents  on  inorganic  bodies, 
I  have  considered  it  expedient  to  describe  the  processes, 
by  the  adoption  of  which  the  operator  is  led  to  obtain  ac- 
curate results,  under  the  circumstances  alluded  to. 


A.     BASES. 


I.   POTASH. 

• 

When  pure,  it  is  of  a  white  colotir;  and  very  easily  solu- 
ble in  water,  under  disengagement  of  heat.  The  solution, 
even  in  a  diluted  state,  has  a  very  caustic  taste,  dissolves 
the  skin  of  the  tongue,  and  colours  reddened  litmus  paper 
strongly  blue.  It  deliquesces  in  the  air,  attracts  carbonic 
acid  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  gradually  converted,  first 
into  carbonate,  and  finally  into  bicarbonate  of  potash.  A 
solution  containing  potash  in  this  altered  state,  effervesces 
on  being  supersaturated  with  an  acid,  because  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  then  disengaged.  When  potash  is  heated  in  a 
vessel  of  silver,  it  fuses  before  it  becomes  red-hot  It  dis- 
solves in  spirits  of  wine  when  free  from  carbonic  acid. 

The  presence  of  potash,  in  solution  in  water,  is  indicated 
by  the  following  substances. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  Tartaric  Acid  added  in  ex- 
cess to  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash,  immediately 
produces  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  bitartrate  of  potash. 
When  the  solution  of  potash  is  dilute,  the  precipitate 
appears  only  after  some  time.  The  more  slowly  it  is 
foimed,  however,  the  inore  distinctly  is  it  crystallised. 
By  an  excess  of  any  strong  acid,  as,  for  example,  muriatic, 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  even  by  a  solution  of  oxalic 
acid,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved;  but  it  is  neither  dis- 
solved by  tartaric  nor  by  acetic  acid.  Solutions  of  car- 
bonatei)  and  caustic  potash,  soda,  and  anmionia  dissolve 
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tile  precipitate  with  ease;  but  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  a  strong  acid  reproduces  the  precipitate,  which 
may  be  again  dissolved  by  a  greater  quantity  of  the  same 
acid. 

A  spirituous  solution  of  Chloride  of  Platinum  produces 
io  the  solution  of  potash,  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of 
diloride  of  potassium  and  platinum.  When  the  operator 
has  but  a  small  quantity  of  potash,  it  is  best  to  dissolve  it 
ID  spirits  of  wine,  and  then  to  add  the  spirituous  solution 
of  chloride  of  platinum.  The  resulting  precipitate  is  not 
sensibly  dissolved  by  free  acid. 

Hydrofltiosilicic  Acid  produces  in  the  solution  of  potash 
a  precipitate  of  so  transparent  and  gelatinous  a  condition, 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  This  is  particularly  the 
case,  when  the  solution  of  potash  is  not  very  concentrated. 
The  gelatinous  precipitate  very  gradually  subsides;  but 
eren  after  its  deposition,  it  is  only  distinguishable  by  being 
less  transparent  than  the  supernatant  solution,  and  by 
causing  a  play  of  colours.  Upon  being  dried,  it  forms  a 
white  powder. — If  the  solution  of  potash  be  very  concen- 
trated, then  the  addition  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid  produces 
a  white  troubling,  and  the  transparent  gelatinous  preci- 
pitate soon  begins  to  subside ;  but  in  that  case,  there  is  no 
play  of  colours,  such  as  there  is  with  the  precipitate  which 
is  deposited  by  very  dilute  solutions. — Free  muriatic  acid 
does  not  dissolve  the  precipitate ;  but  it  deprives  it  of  its 
transparency,  and  renders  it  opalescent. 

A  solotion  of  Carbazotic  Add  in  alcohol,  produces,  even 
in  diluted  solutions  of  potash,  a  bright  yellow  crystalline 
precipitate.  It  is  best  to  employ  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash,  when  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  a  precipitate  from  a 
very  small  quantity.  This  reagent,  which  Lib  big  has 
recommended  for  the  detection  of  potash,  is  still  more' 
sensible  than  the  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum.  When 
a  solution  of  potash  is  so  much  diluted,  that  chloride  of 
platinum  no  longer  produces  a  precipitate,  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  carbazotic  acid  is  still  able  to  effect  precipita- 
tion, if  not  immediately,  yet  after  some  time. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  Sulphate  ofJlumina  on  being 
added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash,  after  the  latter 
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has  been  saturated  by  an  acid  (for  which  purpose  muriatic 
acid  is  best  adapted),  produces  crystals  of  alum.  These 
can  generally  be  recognised  as  regular  octahedrons  with 
blunted  angles.  The  crystals  of  alum  do  not  effloresce  in 
the  air. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  potash  is  detected,  according  to 
Harkort,  by  fusing  pure  oxide  of  nickel  with  borax  to  a 
glass,  aiid  adding  thereto  the  substance  containing  potash, 
by  which  the  glass  is  coloured  bluish.  (Bbrzelius, 
Anwendung  des  Lothrohrs,  p.  69). — ^According  to  FucHS, 
the  presence  of  potash  can  be  much  better  detected  as 
follows:  A  portion  of  the  salt  is  fused  on  the  platinum 
wire^  and  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  is  so  directed  thereon, 
that  the  point  of  the  interior  flame  touches  the  fused  Iead« 
The  exterior  flame  is  then  distinctly  violet  coloured. 

The  salts  of  potash  which  are  soluble  in  water,  produce 
solutions  which  behave  towards  the  above  reagents,  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  solutions  of  pure  potash.  Tartaric 
Acid  produces  in  the  concentrated  solutions  of  potash 
salts,  when  added  in  excess,  the  same  precipitate  as  in 
the  solution  of  pure  potash.  In  the  solutions  of  such 
potash  salts  as  are  rather  sparingly  soluble,  such  as  sul- 
phate of  potash,  the  precipitate  does  not  appear  till  after 
some  time. — The  spirituous  solution  of  Chloride  of  Pla-^ 
tinum  produces  in  the  concentrated  solutions  of  potash 
salts,  the  same  bright  yellow  precipitate  of  chloride  of 
potassium  and  platinum,  that  it  produces  in  the  solutions 
of  pure  potash.  If  the  salt  which  is  to  be  tested  for  potash 
be  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine,  it  is  best  to  mix  a  spirituous 
solution  of  the  salt  with  the  spirituous  solution  of  chloride 
of  platinum. — Hydrofluosilicic  Acid  behaves  towards  solu- 
tions of  potash  salts  in  the  same  manner  as  towards  solu- 
tions of  pure  potash. — To  detect  the  presence  of  potash  in 
a  very  small  quantity  of  a  potash  salt,  by  Carhazotic  Acid, 
it  is  proper  to  employ  a  spirituous  solution  of  the  salt, 
provided  it  be  soluble  in  spirits. — A  concentrated  solution 
of  Sulphate  of  Alumina,  added  to  concentrated  solutions  of 
several  potash  salts,  produces,  after  some  time,  crystals  of 
alum.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  concentrated 
solutions  of  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  potash,  and  of  chloride 
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f)f  potassium.  The  neutral  compounds  of  potash^  with 
phosphoric,  arsenic^  and  boracic  acids  produce  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina^  a  voluminous  precipitate 
wUch  contains  alumina  in  combination  with  the  acid  of 
the  particular  potash  salt  employed  in  the  precipitation- 
If  in  these  cases  the  solutions  be  acid,  they  will  often 
produce  crystals  of  alum  with  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
alumina.  The  production  of  alum  crystals  does  not  occur, 
however,  till  after  a  very  long  time.  Their  production 
can  be  hastened  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution. 
Carbonate  of  potash  and  sulphuret  of  potassium  must  be 
converted  by  muriatic  acid  into  chloride  of  potassium, 
when  it  is  intended  to  form  crystals  of  alum  by  subjecting 
them  to  the  action  of  sulphate  of  alumina. — Before  the 
Blowpipe,  potash  in  the  potash  salts,  is  detected  in  the 
same  maimer  as  pure  potash.  A  bead  of  borax  in  which 
pure  oxide  of  nickel  has  been  dissolved,  is  coloured  blue 
by  potash  salts.  But  most  potash  salts  are  better  detected 
by  the  violet  colour  communicated  to  the  outer  flame  of 
the  blowpipe,  when  a  portion  of  the  salt  is  fused  on  a  pla- 
tioom  wire,  and  the  bead  is  exposed  to  the  point  of  the 
ioner  flame.  This  colouring  of  the  flame  is  best  produced 
by  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  more 
cleariy  exhibited  by  these  than  by  pure  potash.  It  is  less 
distinctly  exhibited  by  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  not  at  all  by  phosphate  and  borate  of  potash. 

The  neutral  soluble  salts  of  potash  are  for  the  most  part 
capable  of  being  heated  to  redness  without  suffering  de- 
composition ;  indeed,  they  are  very  nearly  all  so,  except 
nitrate  of  potash,  provided  that  atmospheric  air  be  ex- 
cluded ♦. — The  solutions  of  the  neutral  salts  have  partly 

*  An  instrument  often  spoken  of  in  the  following  pages  is  the  spirit  . 
2mtp  with  eircfdar  wick,  or  with  double  cuiTent  of  air.  I  have  given  a 
figore  of  this  lamp  on  the  title-page  of  the  work,  and  I  shall  now  give  a 
description  of  it.  For  both  the  figure  and  the  description,  I  am  indebted 
to  a  work  recently  published  by  Mitscherlich.  The  spirit  lamp 
vith  circular  wick  is  one  of  the  most  indispensable  instruments  of  the 
analytical  chemist.  A  great  number  of  very  accurate  experiments 
Gumot  be  performed  without  it. — The  wick  passes  between  two  cylin- 
ders which  are  connected  below  by  a  horizontal  plate,  and  are  raised  or 
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no  action  on  litmus  paper,  and  partly  turn  reddened  litmus 
paper  blue.  Sulphate  and  nitrate  of  potash,  and  chloride^ 
bromide,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  do  not  when  dissolved 
in  water  affect  the  colour  of  litmus  paper :  but  the  neutral 
phosphate,  arseniate,  borate,  and  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
the  fluoride  and  sulphuret  of  potassium  torn  reddened 
litmus  paper  blue. 

Potash  produces  very  few  salts  which  are  insoluble  or 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  In  these  salts,  however, 
the  presence  of  potash  is  often  difficult  of  detection.  In 
general,  it  can  only  be  determined  with  certainty,  after  the 
acid  has  been  separated  from  the  potash.  These  com- 
pounds occur  but  seldom.  They  are  formed  only  by  weak 
acids,  or  by  such  acids  as,  in  a  pure  state,  are  either  inso- 

depressed  by  means  of  the  toothed  wheel  e  and  the  toothed  bar  g.  The 
lower  end  of  the  latter  is  connected  with  a  cross  bar,  upon  the  end  of 
which  is  fastened  a  ring  whereon  the  wick  is  stuck.  The  cross  bar 
works  up  and  down  in  the  box  h.  This  box  does  not  form  part  of  the 
spirit-holder  a,  as  it  does  in  the  common  lamps;  but  is  separated  from 
it  by  the  open  spaces  1 1,  The  spirit  passes,  from  a  into  b,  by  a  small 
pipe  which  passes  diagonally  from  the  under  part  of  a  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  &,  something  in  ^is  manner:  y.  The  object  of  ihia  con- 
trivance is  to  prevent  Uie  explosion  which  frequently  takes  place  when 
the  common  spirit  lanfips  are  inflamed,  and  which  is  owing  to  the  mixture 
of  atmospheric  air  and  vapour  of  alcohol  which  exists  in  the  spirit-holder 
a.  At  m  is  an  opening  by  which  the  spirit  is  poured  into  the  lamp.  This 
is  afterwards  closed  by  a^cork.  In  the  front  of  the  lamp,  at  #,  a  piece 
of  glass  is  cemented  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  readily  ascertaining  how 
much  spirit  the  spirit-holder  a  contains.  The  lamp  is  provided  with  a 
copper  chimney.  The  wick  must  be  cut  quite  level,  and  must  never 
remain  in  a  charred  state.  The  figure  represents  a  lamp  of  this  sort, 
drawn  according  to  a  scale  of  one  inch  and  three  quarters  to  a  foot. 
With  a  lamp  such  as  this,  380  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  fused 
m  about  fifteen  minutes,  the  salt  being  placed  in  a  platinum  crucible  of 
the  weight  of  from  300  to  380  grains,  and  large  enough  to  contain  an 
equal  weight  of  water.  A  lamp  which  is  incapable  of  effecting  the  fusion 
of  at  least  180  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  unfit  for  use.  The  experi- 
mental chemist  should  possess  two  lamps  of  this  description ;  one  for 
fusing,  and  another  for  other  experiments.  In  the  latter  case,  the  rods 
which  support  the  lamp  may  be  strong,  but  for  the  other  lamp  the  rods 
must  be  as  thin  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  not  carry  away  too 
much  of  the  heat. — Translator. 
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hUe  or  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  Very  often,  in  the 
iatter  case^  it  is  only  the  acid,  and  not  the  neutral,  com- 
pounds, which  are  insoluble  or  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 
Componnds  of  this  description  are  those  of  potash,  with 
peroxide  of  uranium,  peroxide  of  tin,  protoxide  of  anti- 
Bony,  antimonious  acid,  antimonic  acid,  oxide  of  tellurium, 
titanic  ackl,  and  silicic  acid. 


The  best  reagents  for  detecting  potash  in  solutions,  are 
diloride  of  platinum  and  tartaric  acid.  Hydrofluosilicic 
arid  follows  next  Sulphate  of  alumina  is  not  so  good. 
As  chloride  of  platinum  behaves  towards  ammoniacal  salts 
in  the  same  manner  as  towards  potash  salts,  it  is  neces- 
suy,  when  nsing  this  reagent,  to  have  previously  ascer- 
tained duLt  the  substance  under  examination  contains  no 
ammonia. 


When  potash,  or  its  salts,  is  combined  withr  much 
erganic  matter  in  solutions,  the  presence  of  potash  can 
be  detected  by  tartaric  acid,  and  by  chloride  of  platinum, 
even  in  liquids  which  are  very  deeply  coloured.  When  an 
oiganic  substance  of  a  pasty  or  even  solid  consistence  is 
to  be  tested  for  potash,  it  can  be  macerated  in  water,  or 
in  diluted  muriatic  or  nitric  acid ;  but  if  the  quantity  of 
the  substance  be  not  considerable,  it  is  best  to  char  it  in 
a  Hessian  crucible  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  to  treat  the 
diarred  mass  with  water  or  muriatic  acid.  The  presence 
of  potash  can  then  be  detected,  in  the  filtered  solution,  by 
the  reagents  above  cited. 

II.    SODA. 

Soda,  in  a  pure  state,  and  when  solid,  has  much  simi- 
larity with  pure  potash.  Its  solution  in  water  differs  from 
that  of  potash,  in  its  behaviour  towards  reagents.  Neither 
a  concentrated  solution  of  Tartaric  Acid  when  added  in 
excess,  nor  of  Chloride  of  Platinum^  or  of  CarbcLsotic  Acid, 
produces  any  precipitate.  In  the  last  case,  however,  the 
solution  of  soda  must  not  be  too  concentrated.    Even  a 
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solution  of  Sulphate  of  Alumina,  on  being  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  soda  which  has  been  saturated  by  aii  add,  pro- 
duces no  crystals  of  alum.  Hydroflvjosilicic  Acid  produces, 
however,  in  solutions  of  soda  which  are  not  too  dilute,  a 
slight  voluminous  and  opalescent  precipitate. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  soda  can  be  distinguished  from 
potash  as  follows :  A  glass  of  borax  in  which  pure  oxide 
of  nickel  has  been  dissolved,  is  not  deprived  of  its  brown 
colour  by  the  addition  of  soda.  But  it  can  be  far  better 
distinguished  from  potash  by  the  colour  which  it  com- 
municates to  the  outer  blowpipe  flame.  When  a  little 
soda  is  fused  on  a  platinum  wire  bent  into  an  ear,  and 
the  point  of  the  inner  flame  is  directed  upon  the  bead,  the 
outer  flame  is  coloured  strongly  yellow,  the  flame  pro- 
duced resembling  that  of  a  candle  when  burning  quietly^ 
This  colouring  is  produced  even  when  much  potash  is 
mixed  with  the  soda. 

In  the  salts  of  soda,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  the  soda 
is  distinguished  from  potash,  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
in  a  pure  state.  The  soda  salts  in  a  soUd  state  are  best 
distinguished  before  the  blowpipe,  by  the  strong  yellow 
colour  which  they  communicate  to  the  outer  flame.  When 
the  soda  salt  is  mixed  with  a  potash  salt,  merely  a  yellow 
colour  is  given  to  the  outer  flame,  but  the  yellow  colour  is 
rendered  weaker  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  potash  salts.  When,  however,  chloride  of  sodium  is 
mixed  with  so  much  chloride  of  potassium  that  only.-^  or 
•^  of  the  former  is  present,  then,  according  to  v.  Kobbll 
(Kastner's  Archiv.  T.  xiii.  p.  390),  the  reaction  of 
potash  disappears,  and  only  that  of  soda  is  exhibited. 

The  neutral  soluble  salts  of  soda  are  for  the  most  part 
not  decomposed  by  ignition.  With  the  exception  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  they  may  all  be  ignited,  provided  atmos- 
pheric air  be  excluded. 

The  crystallised  neutral  salts  of  soda,  when  they  con- 
tain water,  which  most  of  them  do,  effloresce  in  the  air. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  sulphate,  phosphate, 
arseniate,  and  carbonate.  The  efflorescence  occurs  in  a 
very  inferior  degree  with  the  borate,  and  not  at  all  vrith 
the  nitrate  of  soda,  nor  with  the  chloride  nor  fluoride  of 
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codiom :  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  three  last  contain 
no  water  of  crystallisation. 

Of  the  solutions  of  the  neutral  salts  of  soda,  those  of 
the  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  soda,  and  of  the  chloride, 
bromide,  and  iodide  of  sodium,  are  without  action  on 
litmus  paper.  The  solutions  of  the  neutral  phosphate, 
arseniate,  borate,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  of  fluoride 
and  salphuret  of  sodium,  turn  the  red  litmus  paper  blue. 

Soda  produces  with  very  few  acids,  salts  which  are  in- 
soluble or  very  difiicultly  soluble  in  water.  In  these  salts, 
the  presence  of  soda  is  commonly  as  difficult  of  detection 
as  the  presence  of  potash  in  the  insoluble  or  difficultly 
soluble  salts  of  potash.  The  acids  with  which  soda  pro- 
duces insoluble  or  difficultly  soluble  salts,  are  the  same 
that  produce  similar  salts  with  potash.  They  have  been 
named  at  page  51. 


Soda,  in  the  soluble  soda  salts,  is  particularly  discrimi- 
nated, by  ascertaining  first,  that  the  solution  contains  an 
alcali,  and  secondly,  that  it  affords  no  precipitate  with 
solutions  of  chloride  of  platinum  and  tartaric  acid.  But 
the  soda  is  detected  in  the  saf(ft3t  manner  by  the  yellow 
colour  communicated  to  the  blowpipe  flame  by  the  solid 
salt.  If  the  operator  believes  that  a  solution  contains 
both  potash  and  soda,  it  is  best  to  test  a  portion  of  the 
solution  with  chloride  of  platinum,  and  after  the  presence  or 
absence  of  potash  has  been  thus  determined,  to  evaporate 
another  portion  of  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  to  treat 
the  residue  before  the  blowpipe.  If  the  reaction  of  the 
chloride  of  platinum  indicate  the  presence  of  potash,  and 
the  residue  tinges  the  outer  flame  of  the  blowpipe  of  a 
violet  colour,  then  potash  alone  is  present.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  outer  blowpipe  flame  receives  a  yellow  colour 
from  the  residue,  then  both  potash  and  soda  are  present. 


To  detect  soda,  or  its  salts,  in  solutions  which  co^tain 
much  organic  matter,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  as  follows : 
Hie  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  residue. 
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particularly  if  the  quantity  be  very  considerable,  is  diarred 
in  a  Hessian  crucible  by  a  moderate  heat.  The  charred 
mass  is  then  macerated  in  water  or  muriatic  acid^  and  the 
solution  is  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  pie*- 
sence  of  soda  is  then  detected  in  the  dry  residue  by  the 
method  described  above.  A  pasty  or  solid  organic  sah^ 
stance  in  which  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
soda  is  suspected,  is  to  be  charred  and  lixiviated  precisdy 
in  the  same  manner. 

III.    LITHIA. 

When  lithia  is  pure,  it  is  white  and  crystalline.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  does  not  become  moist  in 
the  air.    It  fuses  at  a  feeble  red  heat. 

The  solutions  of  the  lithia  salts  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  behave  towards  reagents  as  follows  : 

A  concentrated  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  produces, 
even  in  very  concentrated  solutions  of  lithia  salts,  no  imme- 
diate precipitate.  After  a  considerable  time,  however,  an 
inconsiderable  granular  precipitate  of  sparingly  soluble 
carbonate  of  lithia  is  produced. 

A  solution  of  Phosphat^f  Soda  produces  no  precipitate  in 
the  solutions  of  lithia  salts,  even  after  a  long  time ;  but  if 
ammonia  be  added  to  thennixture,  a  strong  precipitate  is 
soon  produced.  If  the  mixture  is  boiled  before  the  ammo- 
ma  is  added,  a  precipitate  is  also  produced.  If  a  solution 
of  lithia,  to  which  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  has 
been  added,  be  evaporated,  the  solution  becomes  troubled 
during  the  evaporation :  when  the  whole  has  been  evapo- 
juted  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  water,  the 
insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  double  phosphate  of  soda 
and  lithia  remauns  undissolved. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Potash  produces  no  precipitate 
in  the  solutions  of  lithia  salts,  even  after  a  long  reposure ; 
neither  is  any  precipitate  produced  when  the  mixture  is 
boiled.  If  the  solution  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
dry  residue  be  treated  with  water,  the  whole  of  it  redis- 
solves. — If,  however,  the  solution  of  a  lithia  salt  be  treated 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  then  with  am^ 
monia,  a  strong  precipitate  is  formed  by  degrees. 
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A  sriatkm  of  Tcnrtaric  Add,  added  in  excess^  produces 
•0  precipitate,  even  in  very  concentrated  solutions  of 
Bftia  salts. 

A  solatioii  of  Oxalic  Add  also  produces  no  precipitate. 

Hydrofluasilidc  Acid  produces  no  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Chloride  of  Platinum  produces  in  the  spi- 
ritBoas  solutions  of  litbia  salts  a  troubling  which  is  so 
Gctremely  inconsiderable  as  to  be  scarcely  observable.  If 
the  solution  of  lithia  be  sUghtly  diluted,  the  troubling  is 
indisoemible. 

A  solution  of  Sulphate  of  Alumina  produces  no  crystals  in 
the  concentrated  solutions  of  lithia,  not  even  when  those 
precautions  are  taken  which  have  been  spoken  of  in  the 
case  of  the  potash  salts  (page  48.) 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  lithia  in  salts  of  lithia  can  be 
very  well  detected.  When  a  portion  is  melted  upon  the 
end  of  a  platinnm  wire  bent  into  a  ring,  and  the  melted 
mmas  is  placed  at  the  point  of  the  inner  flame,  then  the 
•ater  flame  acquires  a  beautiful  and  very  strong  carmine 
led  c<rfour.  This  colouring  of  the  flame  is  effected  in  the 
Bost  striking  manner  by  the  chloride  of  lithium.  When 
the  lithia  salt  is  mixed  with  a  jootash  salt,  then  the  red 
colour  alone  is  produced  before  the  blowpipe,  and  the 
preseace  of  potash,  even  when  the  assay  contains  more 
potash  than  lithia,  cannot  be  detected  by  its  behaviour 
before  the  blowpipe. — ^When,  on  the  contrary,  the  lithia 
salt  is  mixed  with  a  soda  salt,  then  only  the  reaction  of  the 
soda  is  observable,  and  the  outer  flame,  even  when  an 
excess  of  lithia  is  present,  acquires  merely  a  yellow  colour* 
This  is  also  the  case  when  a  lithia  salt  contains  both  potash 
and  soda  salts. 

Most  of  the  neutral  soluble  salts  of  lithia  can  be  ignited 
without  undergoing  decomposition  (if  atmospheric  air  be 
excluded,  nearly  all  but  the  nitrate  of  lithia).— They  fuse 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  corresponding  salts  of 
potash  and  soda. 

The  solutions  of  lithia  salts  act  upon  litmus  paper  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  corresponding  potash  and  soda  salts. 

The  spirituous  solutions  of  lithia  salts  bum  with  a  beau- 
tifol  carmine  red  flame.  The  lithia  salts  which  are  insoluble 
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in  spirits  of  wine,  can  still  be  made  to  give  this  eoloor  to 
its  flame.     For  this  purpose,  they  must  be  pnlv^r  " ' 
mixed  with  the  liquid,  and  stirred  with  a  glass  rod'whfto^*' 
the  spirit  bums.     The  colour  is  most  distinct  when  the 
spirits  of  wine  is  nearly  all  consumed. 

Lithia  produces  salts  which  are  insoluble  or  sparingly 
soluble  in  water  with  the  same  acids  that  produce  simUaf 
compounds  with  potash  and  soda.    The  presence  of  lithia 
can  be  detected  in  these  salts,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  presence  of  potash  in  the  corresponding  potash  salts 
(page  50).    Independent,  however,  of  these  compounds, 
lithia  produces  salts  which  are  insoluble  or  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  with  other  acids  which  with  potash  or 
soda,  produce  easily  soluble  salts.    Such  acids  are  car- 
bonic acid,  and  more  particularly  phosphoric  acid,  if  the 
action  of  the  latter  be  assisted  by  the  presence  of  soda. 
In  the  double  salt  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  phosphate  at 
lithia,  the  lithia  is  not  easy  of  detection.    This  salt  fuses 
before  the  blowpipe,  and  that  with  still  greater  facility,-if 
previously  mingled  with  soda,  and  then  held  either  by  ^ 
platinum  wire  bent  into  an  ear,  or  upon  platinum  foil. 
The  fused  mass  is  clear^  but  on  cooling  becomes  opaque 
and  crystalline.     If  the  double  salt  be  fused  upon  char- 
coal, it  is  absorbed. — ^The  earthy  phosphates,  si^ch  as    : 
phosphate  of  lime  and  of  magnesia,  which  are  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  this  double  salt^  are  distinguished  from  it  by 
not  entering  into  fusion  when  heated  with  soda  on  pla- 
tinum foil  or  wire.    But  if  the  operator  employs  a  very    ' 
great  excess  of  soda  in  this  experiment,  then  the  whole  ^ 
tnelts  together,  yet  in  that  case,  the  undissolved  earthy 
phosphate  can  be  distinctly  perceived  in  the  fused  mass.    . 
When  the  earthy  phosphates  are  fused  with  soda  upon 
charcoal,  the  latter  is  absorbed  by  the  support,  while  the 
former  remain  alone  upon  its  surface. 


The  presence  of  lithia,  in  solutions  of  the  salts  of  lithia, 
is  best  determined  as  follows :  The  operator  first  assures 
himi^elf,  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash 
or  carbonate  of  soda,  that  the  salt  in  solution  is  actually  an 
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*  Tie  salty  which  point  is  determined  if  this  test»  on  being 
.o  a  not  very  concentrated  solution  of  the  compound, 
f  |,iuuu^  no  precipitate.  In  the  next  place,  if  the  solution 
be  DOt  troubled  by  solutions  of  tartaric  acid  and  chloride  of 
platinum,  the  absence  of  potash  is  determined.  If  farther, 
Ike  Aolation,  on  being  mixed  with  a  solution  of  phosphate 
of  soda  and  ammonia,  produces,  after  some  time,  a  strong 
piedpitate,  the  presence  of  lithia  is  determined,  and  that 
sotMitance  is  hereby  distinguished,  more  particularly  from 
soda,  but  also  from  potash.  Finally,  lithia  can  be  suffi- 
ciently discriminated  from  the  other  two  alcalies  by  its 
bdiaTionr  before  the  blowpipe. 

IV.    AMMONIA. 

Pure  anunonia  dissolved  in  water,  possesses  a  strong 
and  peculiar  smell,  by  which  it  can  easily  be  recognised. 
When  the  quantity  of  free  ammonia  in  water  is  so  ex- 
tremely small,  that  its  presence  can  no  longer  be  detected 
by  the  smell,  it  can  be  easily  detected  by  holding  a  glass 
lod  moistened  with  pretty  strong  but  not  fuming  muriatic 
add,  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid :  there  is  then  a  produc- 
tion of  white  clouds  over  the  liquid,  even  when  a  very 
small  |}uantity  of  ammonia  is  present.  If  the  quantity  of 
aumnonia  be  considerable,  so  that  it  can  even  be  detected 
by  the  smell,  the  production  of  the  white  clouds  is  much 
fliore  striking.  The  glass  rod  may  also  be  moistened  with 
nitric  acid  or  acetic  acid,  but  muriatic  acid  is  more  sensible 
when  an  extremely  small  quantity  of  ammonia  is  to  be 
detected. 

Tlie  solution  of  ammonia  has  a  very  caustic  taste,  and 
when  concentrated,  dissolves  the  skin  of  the  tongue.  It 
colours  reddened  litmus  paper  strongly  blue.  If  ammonia 
be  preserved  jn^bottles  which  are  not  well  protected  from 
atmospheric  'air,  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  is  con- 
verted, after^a  very  long  time,  into  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

A  solution  of  Chloride  of  Platinum  or  of  Sulphate  of  Alu- 
mma  behaves  towards  a  solution  of  ammonia  precisely  as 
towards  a  solution  of  potash  (page  47). 

A  concentrated  solution  of  Tartaric  Add  produces  in  the 
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solution  of  ammonia^  when  it  is  concentrated,  a  crystalline 
precipitate  of  bitartrate  of  ammonia.  If,  however,  the 
solution  be  very  dilute,  no  precipitate  is  formed. — ^This 
precipitate  is  far  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  bitartrate 
of  potash. 

A  solution  of  Carbazotic  Acid  produces  in  the  solution 
of  ammonia,  when  it  is  not  too  concentrated,  no  pre- 
cipitate. 

Hydrofluosilicic  Acid  produces  in  the  solution  of  ammonia 
a  strong  precipitate  of  silicic  acid,  but  only  such  a  quan- 
tity of  hydrofluosilicic  acid  must  be  added  as  leaves 
ammonia  in  excess ;  in  the  opposite  case,  no  precipitate 
is  produced. 

In  the  salts  of  ammonia  which  are  soluble  in  water,  the 
presence  of  ammonia  is  detected  by  solutions  of  Chloride 
of  Platinum  and  Stdphate  of  AlumiTia,  precisely  the  same 
as  potash  is  detected  in  die  corresponding  potash  salts 
(page  48).  Tartaric  Acid,  added  in  excess  to  concentrated 
solutions  of  ammonia  salts,  produces  either  a  far  smaller 
precipitate  than  in  the  solutions  of  the  corresponding 
potash  salts,  or  else  no  precipitate  whatever.  Carbazotic 
Acid  behaves  in  the  same  manner. — Hydrofluosilicic  Acid 
produces  no  precipitate  in  solutions  of  ammoniacal  salts. 

Nearly  all  the  salts  of  ammonia  are  totally  volatilizable 
by  heat.  The  compounds  formed  by  ammonia  with  sul- 
phuric, nitric,  arsenic,  carbonic,  muriatic,  hydrobromic, 
hydrofluoric,  and  hydrosulphuric  acids,  volatilize  with- 
out leaving  a  remainder ;  but  of  all  these  salts,  only  the 
carbonate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  can  be  sublimed  in 
contact  with  atmospheric  air,  without  suffering  decompo- 
sition. The  phosphate  and  borate  of  ammonia,  on  being 
igni'ed  in  glass  vessels,  leave  a  remainder.  This  is  also 
the  case  with  hydrofluate  of  ammonia,  when  it  is  heated  in 
vessels  of  glass,  which  it  strongly  attacks.  In  platinum 
vessels,  it  volatilizes  completely. 

When  dry  ammoniacal  salts  and  caustic  alcalies  or  alca- 
line  earths  are  triturated  together,  the  well-known  and 
peculiar  odour  of  ammonia,  is  rendered  immediately  per- 
ceptible. Carbonates  of  alcalies  and  of  alcaline  earths 
operate  in  the  same  way,  excepting  that  the  ammoniacal 
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odour  is,  in  the  latter  case,  weaker.  The  like  effect  is 
produced,  by  the  mixture  of  the  concentrated  solutions  of 
ammoniacal  salts  with  those  of  caustic  and  carbonated 
alcalies  and  alcaline  earths.  When  the  quantity  of  am- 
monia or  carbonate  of  ammonia  thus  disengaged  is  too 
small  to  be  clearly  distinguished  by  the  smell,  its  presence 
is  infiedlibly  made  known  by  bringing  a  glass  rod  moistened 
with  pretty  strong  but  not  fuming  muriatic  acid  over  the 
snrfiu^  of  the  liquid  or  the  mixture  wherein  the  supposed 
ammoniacal  salt  is  mingled  with  the  alcali  or  alcaline 
earth ;  for,  hereby  a  white  cloud  is  produced  when  but  a 
very  slight  trace  of  ammonia  is  present. 


Ammonia,  like  the  other  alcalies,  produces  vritb  some 
acids,  salts  which  are  insoluble  or  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  wator.  In  these  compounds,  however,  the  presence  of 
ammonia  is  detected  by  the  application  of  heat  alone,  by 
which  the  ammonia  is  expelled.  To  determine  with  cer- 
tainty the  jNresence  of  ammonia  in  these  compounds,  a 
portion  is  ignited  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end ;  and, 
during  the  ignition,  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  muriatic 
acid  is  brought  to  the  open  end  of  the  glass  tube. 


Ammonia,  in  the  soluble  ammoniacal  salts,  is  best 
detected  by  the  ammoniacal  odour  produced  by  the  action 
of  caustic  potash.  This  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  alcalies. — On  account  of  the  action  which  takes 
place  with  solutions  of  chloride  of  platinum  and.  sulphate 
of  alumina,  ammoniacal  salts  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
salts  of  potash. 


When  ammonia  in  a  free  state  is  contained  with  much 
organic  matter  in  solutions  or  pasty  mixtures,  its  presence 
is  detected  by  the  smell.  When  the  salts  of  ammonia  are 
thus  circumstanced,  the  solution,  or  pasty  mass,  is  treated 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash,  and  the  whole  is 
warmed,  upon  which  the  odour  of  ammonia  is  soon  percepr 
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tible.  The  operator  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  when 
dry  organic  substances  are  mingled  with  ammoniacal  salts. 
If  the  solution  be  too  dilute^  it  must  be  concentrated  by 
evaporation  before  it  is  treated  with  potash. 

V.    BARYTES. 

Pure  barytes  is  of  a  greyish  white  colour  and  very 
friable.  When  a  little  water  is  poured  over  it^  heat  is 
produced,  and  the  barytes  falls  into  a  white  powder.  With 
a  larger  quantity  of  water,  it  forms  a  crystalline  mass, 
which,  if  the  barytes  be  pure,  is  completely  soluble  in  hot 
water.  The  concentrated  solution  of  barytes  in  hot  water, 
deposits  on  cooling,  if  the  atmosphere  is  excluded,  crystals 
of  hydrate  of  barytes. — ^The  solution  of  barytes  possesses  a 
caustic  taste,  and  colours  reddened  litmus  paper  strongly 
blue.  When  exposed  to  air,  it  soon  attracts  carbonic  add, 
and  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  carbonate  of  baijrtes. 
This  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  gradually  sinks  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  solution.  In  proportion  as  it  subsides,  anodier 
film  of  carbonate  of  barytes  is  formed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  finally  the  whole  of  the  barytes  is  converted  into  car- 
bonate of  barytes  and  precipitated. — ^The  hydrate  of  barytes 
dissolves  in  a  very  large  quantity  of  alcohol. — Pure  barytes 
does  not  fuse  at  a  red  heat,  but  the  hydrate  of  barytes 
fuses  at  a  red  heat  with  facility. 

The  solution  of  barytes  in  water,  after  being  saturated 
with  an  acid,  as,  for  example,  with  muriatic  acid,  behaves 
like  the  solutions  of  such  barytic  salts  as  are  easily  soluble 
in  water. 

The  most  diluted  solutions  of  barytes,  when  mixed  widi 
a  little  diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  or  the  solution  of  a  Sttt- 
phate,  give  a  white  precipitate,  which  does  not  redissolve 
on  the  addition  of  a  free  acid.  For  this  proof,  it  is  best  to 
use  muriatic  or  nitric  acid. 

Hydrqfluosilicic  Add  produces  in  barytic  solutions,  after 
a  while,  a  crystalline  precipitate,  which  is  almost  com- 
pletely insoluble  in  free  muriatic  or  nitric  acid. 

A  solution  of  caustic  Potash  produces,  in  concentrated 
solutions  of  barytic  salts,  a  voluminous  precipitate,  whicl^. 
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on  Ae  addition  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  alniost 
entirely  disappears,  provided  that  the  potash  employed 
be  free  from  carbonic  acid.  After  some  time,  the  absorp- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere  produces  in  the 
fiist  place  a  skin,  and  subsequently  a  precipitate. 

Caustic  Ammonia  produces  no  precipitate  in  barytic  solu- 
tions. If,  however,  the  solution  of  a  barytic  salt  be  mingled 
with  caustic  ammonia,  and  allowed  to  stand  a  long  time 
(for  some  days)  exposed  to  the  air,  there  is  a  production 
of  carbonate  of  barytes  which  fixes  itself  very  firmly  to  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  in  the  state  of  crystalline  sandy  grains ; 
tiiese,  on  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  free  acid, 
efenresce,  and  disengage  carbonic  acid  gas.  When  the 
carbonate  of  barytes  has  been  thus  deposited,  the  liquid 
retains  no  more  barytes  in  solution. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  forms  in  solutions  of 
barjrtic  salts  a  white  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  free 
acids.  If  the  quantity  of  the  precipitate  be  pretty  con-^ 
adeiaUe,  its  solution  in  acids  is  accompanied  by  efferves- 
teiice ;  if  it  is  but  small,  no  effervescence  arises,  because 
the  disengaged  carbonic  acid  dissolves  in  the  liquor. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  produces,  in  concen- 
trated solutions  of  barytic  salts,  a  white  precipitate,  which 
is  only  slightly  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  but 
dissolves  with  strong  eflfervescence  in  free  acids. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  produces  a  white 
precipitate  in  barytic  solutions. 

A  solution  of  neutral  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces,  in 
barytic  solutions,  a  white  precipitate,  the  quantity  of 
which  is  not  augmented  on  the  addition  of  caustic  am- 
monia, and  which  is  soluble  in  free  muriatic  or  nitric 
acid, 

A  solution  of  OxaHc  Add,  or  Binoxalate  of  Potash,  gives 
no  precipitate,  even  in  pretty  concentrated  neiitral  solu- 
tions of  barytic  salts.  It  is  only  when  the  solutions  are 
very  concentrated,  and  not  then  till  after  some  time,  that  a 
precipitate  appears.  But  upon  the  addition  of  caustic 
ammonia,  there  follows  a  white  precipitate.  Yet,  even  in 
that  case,  if  the  barytic  solution  be  very  dilute,  no  precipi- 
Ution  occurs. 
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A  solution  of  neutral  Succinate  of  Ammonia  produces,  in 
concentrated  solutions  of  barytic  salts,  an  immediate  preci- 
pitate. In  diluted  solutions,  the  precipitate  does  not  appear 
till  after  some  time.    This  precipitate  is  soluble  in  acids. 

Hydromlphuret  of  Jmmonia,  as  well  as  solutions  of 
Prussiate  of  Potash  and  redPrussiate  of  Potash^  produce  no 
precipitates  in  barytic  solutions. 

Of  the  barytic  salts  which  are  soluble  in  water,  chloride 
of  barium  alone  can  be  heated  to  redness,  in  contact  with 
the  air,  without  suffering  decomposition.— The  solutions  of 
the  neutral  barytic  salts,  that  of  sulphuret  of  baiinm  ex- 
cepted, have  no  action  on  litmus  paper.  The  solution  of 
sulphuret  of  barium  turns  reddened  litmus  paper  blue. 

The  salts  formed  by  barytes  with  most  acids^  as  •  with 
sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  arsenic  acid,  boracic  ad^ 
carbonic  acid,  &c.,  are  either  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble 
in  water.  Nearly  the  whole  of  these  salts  dissolve,  how- 
ever, in  free  muriatic  or  nitric  acid :  the  sulphate  of  barytes 
alone  is  insoluble  in  these  acids.  The  presence  of  baryteSf 
in  these  acid  solutions,  can  consequently  be  detected  by 
the  addition  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which  produces  a 
precipitate.  On  account  of  this  property,  barytes  can  (Hily 
be  mistaken  for  strontian,  or,  in  some  cases,  for  lime. — ^To 
detect  the  presence  of  barytes,  in  sulphate  of  barytes,  a 
portion  of  the  pulverised  substance  is  boiled  in  water,  by 
which  means  the  operator  convinces  himself  of  its  utter 
insolubility  in  water.  It  is  then  boiled  with  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  filtered.  The  insoluble 
remainder  is  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  the  solution  is 
filtered,  and  then  tested  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which 
produces  a  precipitate. — The  method  of  distinguishing  sul- 
phate of  barytes  from  sulphate  of  strontian,  both  of  which 
substances  are  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner  when  boiled 
with  carbonate  of  alcali,  will  be  described  under  the  head 
of  Strontian. 

Before  the  Blowpipcy  barytes  and  its  salts  cannot  be 
discriminated  from  other  substances  with  certainty. 


Barytes  in  solution  is  particularly  distinguished  from 
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ilcalies  in  solution,  by  the  production  of  white  precipitates 
wb^  tested  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  diluted  sul- 
pknricacid. 


When  barytic  salts  are  contained  in  solutions  with  much 
oiganic  matter,  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  bary  tes  is  pro- 
duced by  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  even  when  the  liquids  are 
?€ry  darkly  coloured.  The  solutions  must  be  previously 
acidulated  by  muriatic  or  nitric  acid.  When  the  analyst 
has  obtained  a  precipitate  by  proceeding  in  this  manner,  it 
is  proper  that  he  convince  himself  that  barytes  is  really 
contained  in  it.  The  precipitate  must  with  this  view  be 
decomposed  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described  above* 
When  barytes  is  to  be  detected  in  pasty  or  solid  organic 
substances,  they  must  be  digested  in  water  acidulated  by 
nitric  acid  ;  the  solution  must  be  filtered,  and  then  tested 
with  dflnted  sulphuric  acid. — When  the  compound  for  exa- 
sinatiim  contains  sulphate  of  barytes  mingled  with  pasty 
or  solid  organic  substances  which  are  not  soluble  in  pure 
water,  it  is  best  to  proceed  as  follows :  The  whole  mass  is 
gradoally  and  cautiously  heated  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  and 
the  heat  is  finally  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  the  char- 
coal produced  by  the  organic  matter  reduces  the  sulphate 
of  barytes  to  sulphuret  of  barium.  When  the  ignited  mass 
is  cold,  it  is  boiled  with  water.  The  solution  thus  obtained 
is  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  and  the  presence  of  barytes 
is  then  easily  detected  by  the  addition  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid.  If  the  organic  substances  with  which  the  sulphate 
of  barytes  is  mingled,  are  soluble  in  water,  it  is  best  to 
separate  them  by  solution,  and  then  to  examine  the  suU 
phate  of  barytes  in  the  manner  already  described. 

VI.    STRONTIAN. 

Strontian,  in  a  pure  state,  is  very  similar  in  its  proper- 
ties to  barytes.  Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  the  hydrate  of 
strontian,  excepting  that  this  is  more  sparingly  soluble  in 
water  than  the  hydrate  of  barytes.  The  aqueous  solution 
of  strontian  has  consequently  a  less  caustic  taste;  but  iu 
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Other  respects  the  solutions  of  the  two  earths  behave  inach 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  solution  of  strontian,  after  being  acidulated  by  air 
acid,  for  example,  by  muriatic  acid^  behaves  in  the  same 
manner  as  solutions  of  the  salts  of  strontian  which  are 
soluble  in  water. 

Solutions  of  strontian  salts  give,  >\ath  diluted  Sulphuric 
Acid,  or  with  solutions  of  Sulphates,  a  white  precipitate, 
which  is  insoluble  in  diluted  free  acids.  Even  a  small 
quantity  of  a  strontian  salt  produces  a  white  precipitate 
with  sulphuric  acid;  but  the  precipitate  does  not  then 
form  till  after  some  time.  The  resulting  sulphate  of  stron- 
tian is,  however,  not  so  insoluble  in  water  as  the  sulphate 
of  barytes.  Supposing  the  solution  of  a  strontian  salt  to 
have  been  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  not  completely 
however,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  portion  of 
strontian  still  in  solution;  and  supposing,  farther,  the 
whole  to  have  been  suffered  to  repose  some  time,  and  then 
to  have  been  filtered,  the  clear  liquid,  furnished  by  thi^ 
filtration,  is  capable  of  affording  a  slight  white  precipitate, 
on  being  tested  with  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  barytes.  In 
this  manner,  therefore,  can  barytes  and  strontian  be  discri- 
minated. 

Hydrofluosiliric  Jcid  produces  no  precipitate  in  solutions 
of  strontian,  even  after  a  long  time. 

Solutions  of  Potash  and  Ammonia,  Carbonate  and  Bicar^ 
honate  of  Potash,  Carbonate  of  Jmmonia,  and  Phosphate  of 
Soda,  behave  towards  strontian  solutions  exactly  as  to- 
wards barytic  solutions. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid,  or  of  Binoxalate  of  Potash, 
troubles  the  neutral  solutions  of  strontian  salts ;  if  they 
are  very  dilute,  the  opalescence  does  not  occur  immedi- 
ately, but  only  after  some  time.  The  precipitate  is  very 
considerably  augmented  upon  the  addition  of  caustic  am- 
monia. When  a  strontian  solution  gives  no  immediate 
precipitate  with  oxalic  acid,  on  account  of  being  too  dilute, 
the  addition  of  ammonia  causes  the  instant  formation  of 
the  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  neutral  Succinate  of  Ammonia  produces  no 
precipitate  in  solutions  of  neutral  salts  of  strontian.     if. 
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Iwwwrer,  the  solations  be  concentrated^  a  precipitate  is 
pfoduced  after  a  considerable  time :  it  never  forms  imme- 
diately. The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  acids.  This  reagent 
smres  to  distinguish  the  salts  of  strontian  from  the  salts  of 
barytes. 

Hydrosulpkuret  of  Ammonia,  as  well  as  solutions  of  Prus- 
9ttt  of  Potashy  and  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash,  occasion 
M  precipitation  in  solutions  of  strontian. 

The  soluble  salts  of  strontian  agree^  in  their  relation 
towards  heat,  with  the  salts  of  barytes. — ^The  solutions  of 
die  two  earths  agree  also  in  their  action  on  litmus  paper. 

That  which  peculiarly  serves  to  distinguish  the  soluble 
strontian  salts  from  the  corresponding  barytic  salts  is,  that 
when  they  are  dissolved  in  alcohol,  or  when,  not  being 
aoliible  therein,  they  are  added  to  it  in  a  pulverised  state, 
the  alcohol,  on  being  inflamed,  bums  with  a  carmine  red 
fame ;  the  colour  being  particularly  observable  when  the 
■lixtiiie  is  stirred,  and  when  the  alcohol  is  nearly  all 
burnt. 

Strontian  produces  compounds  which  are  either  insolu- 
ble or  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  with  most  of  the  acids 
with  which  barytes  produces  such  compounds.  These 
compounds,  like  those  produced  by  barytes,  dissolve  in 
free  muriatic  or  nitric  acid,  with  the  exception  of  the  sul- 
phate of  strontian,  which  is  insoluble  in  acids.  To  discri- 
minate between  sulphate  of  strontian  and  sulphate  of 
barytes,  which  substances  have  much  similarity,  the  ope- 
rator decomposes  the  compound,  by  boiling  it  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda.  He  then  treats 
the  insoluble  remainder  with  muriatic  acid,  dilutes  the  acid 
scdution  with  water,  Alters  it,  and  adds  hydrofluosilicic 
acid:  if  the  compound  consist  of  sulphate  of  strontian,  no 
precipitate  is  produced. — The  muriatic  acid  solution  can 
also  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  be  covered  with 
alcohol,  and  the  alcohol  be  inflamed:  the  presence  of 
strontian  is  denoted  by  the  carmine  red  colour  of  the 
flame. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  presence  of  strontian  is  dis- 
tinctly indicated  by  only  some  of  the  salts  of  strontian. 
Stlphate  of  strontian,  in  splinters  of  crystals,  held  by  the 
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platinnm  forceps  at  the  point  of  the  inner  blowpipe  flame, 
communicates,  after  a  long  blast,  a  distinct  but  not  strong 
carmine  red  colour  to  the  outer  flame.  The  c<doar  im 
scarcely  to  be  observed  in  clear  dayli^t.  When  chlofide 
of  strontian  is  heated  on  a  platinum  wire  bent  to  a  Ting, 
and  placed  at  the  point  of  the  inner  flame,  the  whole  btow- 
pipe  flame  acquires  a  strong  carmine  red  colour  at  the  first 
moment.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  salt  is  fused,  die  ret 
colour  disappears,  so  diat  the  blowpipe  serves  to  <&tin- 
guish  chloride  of  strontian  from  chloride  of  lithhmi.  The 
presence  of  chloride  of  barium  in  the  chloride  of  strontiuni 
prevents  the  production  of  the  carmine  red  flame. 


Strontian  in  solution  is  distinguished  from  sohitioiMi  of 
alcaline  salts  precisely  by  the  same  means  as  barytes  ui 
distinguished  therefrom.  It  is  distinguished  frcMBft  baxytoi 
by  its  behaviour  towards  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  and  also  hf 
the  circumstance  that  the  salts  of  barytes  have  not  the 
property  of  communicating  a  red  colour  to  the  flame  of 
burning  alcohol. 


When  strontian  is  mingled  with  much  organic  matter, 
the  mixture  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
mixture  of  barytes  and  organic  matter. 

* 

VII.    LIME. 

lime  in  a  state  of  purity  is  (^  a  white  colour,  and  very 
friable.  When  a  little  water  is  thrown  upon  it,  it  becomes 
very  hot,  and  falls  to  a  white  powder  of  a  much  gpreator 
volume  than  that  of  the  lime  employed.  If  still-  moito 
water  be  added  to  the  resulting  hydrate  of  lime,  it  forms  a 
milky  mixture.  A  very  considerable  quantity  of  water  10 
necessary  to  dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  hydrate  of  lime. 
The  solution  possesses  a  slightly  caustic  taste,  and  colours 
reddened  litmus  paper  blue.  It  attracts  carbonic  acid  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  produces  a  superficial  film  of  insolaUe 
carbonate  of  lime.    This  film,  after  some  time,  falls  to  dMi 
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bflttom  of  the  Mlution,  but  is  constantly  succeeded  by  a 
new  film,  imtil,  in  this  manner^  the  dissolved  lime  is  wholly 
CJODTerted  into  carbonate  of  lime,  and  completely  precipi- 
tated from  the  solution. — Both  pure  lime  and  hydrate  of 
fine  axe  infusible. 

The  solution  of  lime  in  acids,  behaves  like  the  solutions 
of  diose  salts  of  lime  which  readUy  dissolve  in  water. 

In  dilated  solutions  of  calcareous  salts,  diluted  Sulphuric 
Jeidy  and  solutions  of  Sulphates,  produce  no  precipitate.  If 
the  solution  of  the  calcareous  salt  be  less  dilute,  sulphuric 
add  forms  a  precipitate,  if  not  immediately,  yet  after  some 
time.  In  concentrated  solutions  of  the  calcareous  salts, 
sulphuric  acid  produces  an  immediate  precipitate,  which  is 
far  more  bulky  than  that  of  sulphate  of  strontian  or  sul- 
phate of  barytes,  but  is  not  remarkably  soluble  in  diluted 
mriatic  or  nitric  acid.  If  a  calcareous  solution  is  decom- 
posed by  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leaTe  a  portion  of  the  calcareous  salt  still  in  solution,  and 
the  whole  is  allowed  to  repose  for  some  time  before  filtra- 
tion, the  filtered  liquor  affords  a  pirecipitate  with  solutions 
of  salts  of  strontian  or  barytes. 

Hydrofluosilicic  Acid  occasions  no  precipitation  in  calca- 
reous solutions. 

Solutions  of  Potash  and  jimmonia,  Carbonate  and  Bicar- 
hamate  of  Potash^  Carbonate  of  Ammonia^  and  Phosphate  of 
Soda,  behave  with  calcareous  solutions  in  the  same  manner 
as  with  barytic  and  strontian  solutions. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Add  or  Binoxalate  of  Potash  pro- 
duces, even  in  very  dilute  neutral  calcareous  solutions,  a 
white  precipitate,  which,  after  long  reposure,  and  especially 
after  the  addition  of  caustic  ammonia,  to  saturate  the  free 
acid»  considerably  augments  in  quantity.  This  preci- 
pitate dissolves  easily  in  free  muriatic  or  nitric  acid  ;  but 
ID  acetic  acid,  even  when  concentrated,  it  is  but  slightly 
soiuMe. — Supposing  the  solution  of  a  barytic  or  strontian 
sah  to  have  been  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid 
or  of  binoxalate  of  potash,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  an 
excess  of  the  barytic  or  strontian  salt  in  solution,  and  sup- 
^ifi^  the  whole  to  have  been  suffered  to  repose  so  long 
dnt  the  precipitate  ceases  to  be  augmented,  the  solution 
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separated  therefrom  by  filtration,  produces  with  the  solu- 
tion of  a  calcareous  salt,  a  precipitate.  Hereby,  can  a 
soluble  barytic  or  strontian  salt  be  distinguished  from  a 
salt  of  lime. 

A  solution  of  neutral  Succinate  of  Ammonia  produces  no 
precipitate  in  neutral  solutions  of  the  salts  of  lime;  bnt,  if 
the  solutions  of  lime  be  very  concentrated,  crystals  of  suc- 
cinate of  lime  appear  after  a  considerable  time. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia^  as  well  as  solutions  of  Prt»- 
siate  of  Potash  and  Red  Pmssiate  of  Potash,  form  no  precipi- 
tate in  calcareous  solutions. 

The  soluble  salts  of  lime  behave,  when  ignited,  like  the 
soluble  salts  of  barytes. — With  litmus  paper  also,  solu- 
tions of  both  earths  act  alike. 

When  alcohol  is  poured  over  the  soluble  calcareous  salts, 
and  set  on  fire,  it  bums  with  a  red  coloured  flame,  very 
similar  to  that  produced  when  salts  of  strontian  are  thus 
treated.  The  salts  of  lime  cannot,  in  consequence,  be 
distinguished  from  strontian  salts  by  this  experiment, 
although  it  serves  on  the  other  hand  to  distinguish  them 
readily  from  barytic  salts. 

Lime  produces  salts  which  are  insoluble  or  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  with  the  same  acids  with  which  barytes 
and  strontian  produce  such  compounds ;  and  the  resulting 
salts,  like  those  produced  by  the  two  latter  earths,  are 
soluble  in  free  muriatic  or  nitric  acid :  but  the  sulphate  of 
lime,  like  the  sulphates  of  barytes  and  strontian,  is  insoluble 
in  these  acids.  In  the  acid  solutions  of  calcareous  salts, 
the  presence  of  lime  can  be  detected  by  sulphuric  acid,  but 
the  solutions  must  not  be  too  much  diluted.  This  reagent 
produces  a  precipitate,  if  not  immediately,  yet  after  some 
time :  its  production  is  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  alcohc^ 
to  the  solution.  To  distinguish  precipitated  sulphate  of 
lime  from  precipitated  sulphate  of  barytes  or  sulphate  of 
strontian,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  as  follows :  The  preci- 
pitate is  well  edulcorated,  and  then  boiled  in  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water.  The  solution  is  filtered,  and  divided 
into  two  poi*tions :  one  portion  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium,  and  the  other  with  a  solution  of  an 
oxalate.    If,  in  both  cases,  a  white  precipitate  be  produced. 
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aid  tkat  afforded  by  the  chloride  of  barium  be  insoluble 
IB  miiriatic  acid,  then  the  base  of  the  sulphate,  is  lime. 

Before  the  Blowpipe^  the  presence  of  lime  can  be  dis- 
tinctly detected  in  but  few  of  the  calcareous  salts.  The 
diaracteristic  is  the  same  as  the  characteristic  of  strontian 
IB  the  strontian  salts.  Chloride  of  calcium,  when  heated 
on  a  platinum  wire  bent  into  an  ear,  behaves  in  the  same 
maimer  as  chloride  of  strontian ;  that  is  to  say,  it  commu- 
nicates a  carmine-red  colour  to  the  outer  iBame.  The 
colour  is,  however,  less  strikingly  exhibited  by  the  lime- 
salt  than  by  the  strontian  salts.  When  the  chloride  of 
calciom  has  been  fused,  the  colouring  of  the  flame  is  no 
longer  perceptible.  The  presence  of  chloride  of  barium  in 
the  chloride  of  calcium  hinders  the  production  of  the  car- 
mime-red  flame.  Pure  lime  and  carbonate  of  lime  produce 
a  very  powerful  light  when  exposed  to  the  blowpipe  flame. 


Solutions  of  calcareous  salts  are  distinguished  from  solu- 
tions of  alcaline  salts,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
mlntions  of  barytic  salts.  Lime  is  distinguished  from 
barytes  by  its  behaviour  with  both  hydrofluosilicic  acid 
and  sulphuric  acid;  it  is  distinguished  from  strontian  by 
its  behaviour  with  sulphuric  acid. 


When  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  lime  is  mingled  with  so 
Bach  organic  matter,  as  to  be  very  deeply  coloured,  the 
best  way  to  detect  the  lime,  is  to  mix  the  solution  with  a 
solution  of  commercial  superoxalate  of  potash,  and  to  add 
a  little  ammonia.  Should  the  solution  be  very  add,  it 
must  previously  be  neutralised  by  ammonia ;  should  it  be 
very  alcaline,  it  must  previously  be  neutralised  by  muriatic 
acid.  By  this  means,  oxalate  of  lime  is  precipitated,  often 
with  a  very  dark  colour.  The  precipitate  is  dried  and 
ignited.  The  resulting  carbonate  of  lime  is  dissolved  in 
miriatic  acid,  and  the  presence  of  lime  is  detected  in  the 
•ohition.  When  lime,  or  a  salt  of  lime,  is  mingled  with 
•olid  or  pasty  organic  substances,  it  is  best  to  treat  the 
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mass  with  water  acidulated  by  nitric  acid.  The  solutiop 
is  filtered,  and  the  clear  liquor  is  tested  for  lime  in  ihm 
manner  described  above. — When  sulphate  of  lime  is  min- 
gled with  solid  or  pasty  organic  substances  which  cannot 
be  dissolved  by  pure  water,  the  mass  must  be  treated  ii| 
the  same  manner  as  if  it  contained  sulphate  of  barytes. 
The  operation  which  it  is  necessary  to  perform^^  has  beep 
described  at  page  68. 

VIII.    MAGNESIA. 

Pure  magnesia  is  a  white  powder^  which  is  infusible  by 
heat,  and  pretty  neaiiy  insoluble  in  water.  If  laid  upon 
reddened  litmus  paper  and  moistened^  it  changes  the 
colour  to  blue.  .No  heat  is  produced  by  moistening  it  with 
water. 

The  neutral  solution  of  magnesia  behaves  like  solutions 
of  the  easily  soluble  salts  of  magnesia. 

Sulphuric  Add  produces  no  precipitate  in  the  concen- 
trated solutions  of  the  salts  of  magnesia. 

"Seithev  does  Hydrofltwsilicic  Acid  occiision  precifHtation* 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces,  in  solutions  d  neutial 
magnesian  salts,  a  voluminous  flocculent  precipitate,  which 
does  not  disappear  when  the  liquid  is  diluted  with  water. 
If  the  magnesian  solution  has  previously  been  mingled 
with  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  it  produces  a  much 
smaller  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  potash.  Even  so, 
the  precipitate  at  first  produced  by  potash,  mostly  disap- 
pears, when  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  is  added. 
If  the  whole  be  then  boiled,  a  precipitate  is  invariably 
formed,  unless  there  be  a  deficiency  of  potash. 

Ammonia  produces,  in  neutral  magnesian  solutions,  a 
bulky  precipitate,  which,  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 
muriate  of  ammonia,  wholly  disappears.  When  a  solution 
of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  then  a  solution  of  ammonia  is 
added  to  a  neutral  solution  of  magnesia,  no  precipitate  is 
formed,  unless  the  muriate  of  ammonia  is  added  in  to0 
small  a  proportion.  When  the  solution  of  a  magnesian 
salt  is  not  neutral,  but  contains  free  acid,  it  gives  also  nQ 
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fttdj^tmJbB  when  an  excess  of  amoieiiia  is  added,  except 
tkt  ^oantity  of  free  acid  be  too  inconsiderable  to  produce 
t  saficieiit  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salt. 

A  aolntion  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces,  in  neutral 
— gfwjiaa  g<rfntions,  a  voluminous  precipitate,  which  com- 
pieteljr  disappears  when  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia 
is  added.  No  precipitate  is  produced  by  carbonate  of 
potash,  if,  previous  to  Us  addition,  the  magnesian  solution 
be  mingled  with  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  In 
both  cases,  however,  if  the  solution  be  boiled,  and  car- 
bonate a£  potash  be  added  in  sufficient  quantity,  a  volu- 
UBOUS  precipitate  is  fimrmed.  When  the  solution  of  the 
nagnesian  salt  contains  much  free  acid,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  not  too  concentrated,  it  produces  no  precipitate 
with  cartionate  of  potash ;  yet,  \dien  the  mixture  is  boiled, 
a  precipitate  is  formed. 

A  flohition  of  Bicarbonate  €f  Potash  produces  no  precipi- 
tate in  solutions  of  salts  of  magnesia,  even  though  they  be 
concentrated  and  neutral.  But  if  the  mixture  be  boiled 
for  aome  time,  a  psecipitate  is  formed. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  produces,  in  magne- 
solutions,  no  precipitate,  because  the  carbonate  of 
lonia  generally  contains  bicarbonate  of  ammonia.  But 
if  a  mixinre  of  the  two  substances  be  boiled,  a  precipitate 
appears.  Upon  the  addition  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  this 
precipitate  redissolves. 

AsoluticHi  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  a  precipitate  in 
concentrated  and  neutral  solutions  of  magnesia.  In  pretty 
dilate  aolntions,  no  precipitate  is  formed  when  the  mixture 
is  cold ;  but  if  it  be  boiled,  a  precipitate  appears,  which 
does  not  redissolve  when  the  liquor  becomes  cold.  \Vlien 
a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  is  mingled  with  a  neutral 
solution  of  magnesia,  and  the  mixture  is  so  much  diluted 
that  no  precipitate  appears  in  the  cold,  the  addition  of 
caustic  or  carbonated  ammonia  produces  an  immediate 
precipitate. 

Solntions  of  Oxalic  Acid  and  of  Binoxalate  of  Potash  pro- 
duce no  precipitate  in  neutral  magnesian  solutions.  When 
Hie  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  or  solution  of  oxalate  which 
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has  been  added  is  inconsiderable,  the  addition  of  an  excess 
of  ammonia  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  precipitate,  even  if 
the  magnesian  solution  has  been  previously  diluted  with  a 
large  proportion  of  water.  But  if  the  quantity  of  oxalic 
acid  or  of  binoxalate  of  potash  which  has  been  added  to 
the  magnesian  solution  be  considerable,  or  if  the  solntioii 
of  the  magnesian .  salt  was  not  neutral,  but  contained 
free  acid,  then  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  ammonia 
produces  no  precipitate,  not  even  in  very  concentrated 
solutions. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces,  in  magnesian  solu* 
tions,  no  precipitate.  When  a  neutral  solution  of  mag- 
nesia is  precipitated  by  this  reagent,  it  is  because  the 
precipitant  contains  very  much  free  ammonia. 

Solutions  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  and  of  Red  Pmssiate  of 
Potash  produce  no  precipitate  in  solutions  of  magnesia. 

Of  the  magnesian  salts  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water^, 
none  but  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  can  be  ignited  in  contact 
with  air,  without  suffering  decomposition. — ^The  solutions 
of  the  neutral  salts  of  magnesia  have  no  action  on  litmus 
paper. 

Magnesia  produces,  with  a  great  number  of  acids,  salts 
which  are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Phos- 
phoric acid,  arsenic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  boracic  acid» 
all  produce  salts  of  this  description.  These  salts  are  all 
soluble  in  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid.  But  some  of  the 
acid  salts,  after  having  undergone  ignition,  can  only  be 
dissolved  by  being  boiled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid; 
the  acid  phosphate  of  magnesia  is  a  salt  of  this  description. 
To  detect  the  presence  of  magnesia  in  the  acid  solutions 
of  the  salts  of  magnesia,  they  must  be  boiled  with  an 
excess  of  a  solution  of  potash,  often  for  a  pretty  long 
time :  the  magnesia  is  then  precipitated,  while  the  acid 
with  which  it  was  combined,  as  well  as  that  in  which  it 
was  dissolved,  combine  with  the  potash  and  remain  in 
solution.  The  precipitated  magnesia  is  collected  and 
washed.  It  is  then  examined  before  the  blowpipe,  or 
instead  of  that,  is  dissolved  in  an  acid ;  for  which  purpose. 
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muriatic  add  or  diluted  sulphuric  acid  may  be  taken,  and 
the  9Qlation  is  examined  by  tests. 

The  salts  of  magnesia  can  also  be  detected  by  igniting  a 
small  portion  on  charcoal  before  the  Blowpipcy  moistening 
the  ignited  assay  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt,  and 
again  strongly  heating  it.  By  this  means,  the  mass  is 
BMde  to  acquire  a  pale  red  colour,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  bodies  that  contain  no  magnesia.  Pure  magnesia  and 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  if  mixed  with  water  to  a  paste, 
and  then  spread  upon  charcoal  and  ignited,  acquire  the 
same  red  colour  from  solution  of  cobalt. — ^The  presence  of 
metallic  oxides,  alcalies,  and  earths,  prevent  the  reaction 
of  the  solution  of  cobalt.  Silicic  acid  does  not  prevent  it. 
(Berzblius  :  Ueber  die  Anwendung  des  Lothrohrs,  p.  73.) 


Magnesia,  in  neutral  solutions,  is  distinguished  from 
solutions  of  alcaline  salts  by  producing  white  precipitates 
with  caustic  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  potash.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  solutions  of  barytes,  strontian,  and  lime, 
by  caustic  ammonia,  which  produces  no  precipitate  with 
the  three  latter  earths. 

But  when  the  solutions  of  magnesia  are  acid,  they  are 
distinguished  from  solutions  of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia 
salts,  by  producing  a  white  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
phosphate  of  soda,  after  having  been  supersaturated  with 
ammonia.  They  are  distinguished  from  solutions  of  lithia 
salts,  by  affording  a  precipitate  with  an  excess  of  potash, 
particularly  when  the  mixture  is  boiled.  From  solutions 
of  barytes  and  strontian,  they  are  distinguished  by  afford- 
ing no  precipitate  with  diluted  sulphunc  acid ;  and  from 
solutions  of  lime,  by  their  relation  towards  oxalic  acid. 


The  presence  of  non-volatile  organic  substances  can  often 
prevent  (or  partially  prevent)  the  precipitation  of  magnesia 
by  alcalies.  When,  however,  even  small  quantities  of  mag- 
nesia are  mixed  with  large  quantities  of  organic  substances, 
the  former  can  be  precipitated  from  the  solutions,  by  a 
mixture  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  free  ammonia. 
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IX.  ALUMINA. 

Alumina  in  a  state  of  purity  is  white^  but  oStemp  whea 
obtained  by  gently  drying  the  hydrsUe  of  alumina,  appeao 
yellowish  and  hpmy.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  b«t  readilf 
dissolves  in  acids,  provided  it  has  not  been  ignijted.  Igni- 
tion renders  it  difficultly  soluble,  and  in  many  aci40  aearijr 
insoluble.  After  ignition,  it  is  best  dissolved  by  digeatioo 
with  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  diluted  with  a  very  small 
proportion  of  water.  It  can  also,  in  the  same  case,  ba 
dissolved  by  diluted  but  warm  sulphuric  acid^  The  neutral 
solution  of  alumina  in  acids,  behaves,  when  dibitod  with 
water,  like  th(^  solutions  of  aluminous  salts  which  are 
soluble  in  water. 

No  free  acid,  not  even  hydro-fluosilicic  acid,  produces  a 
precipitate  iu  solutions  of  aluminous  salts. 

A  solution  oi Potash  produces  in  neutral  aluminous  scdu- 
tions,  a  bulky  precipitate,  which  entirely  rediss(dves  in  an 
excess  of  potash.  In  such  a  solution  of  alumina  in  potadi, 
a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  produces  a  precipitate  of 
alumina. 

Ammonia  produces  in  solutions  of  alumina,  a  voluminous 
precipitate,  which  no  excess  of  ammonia  redissolves.  Tba 
presence  of  muriate  of  ammonia  does  not  hinder  the  pro* 
duction  of  this  precipitate,  nor  yet  of  the  precipitates 
produced  by  the  following  reagents;  on  which  acconnt, 
salts  of  alumina  cannot  be  mistaken  for  salts  of  mag- 
nesia. 

A  solution  o(  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces,  like  anuaooia, 
a  voluminous  precipitate,  which  is,  in  this  case  also,  inso- 
luble in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  If  the  soluticm  be 
concentrated,  an  effervescence  takes  place,  in  consequence 
of  the  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  acts  in  the  same 
manner;  the  effervescence  occasioned  by  the  dischaige  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  in  this  case,  however,  much  stronger. 

A  solution  oi  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  behaves  in  the  same 
manner. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  in  neutral  solu- 
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tioiifl  of  almnina,  a  yoluminous  precipitate,  which,  like  the 
other  precipitates,  is  soluble  in  acids  and  in  a  solution  of 
potarii. 

Soliiti^u  of  Oxalic  Acid,  and  of  neutral  OxcUateSy  effect  no 
precipilatiim  hi  neutral  solutions  of  alumina. 

If  a  solution  of  alumina  be  mixed  with  Potash,  either 
tMumtic  or  carbonated,  and  a  slight  excess  of  Sulphuric 
Add  be  added,  then  after  some  time,  crystals  of  alum  are 
fboaed  in  the  solution.  If  the  solution  of  alumina  be 
dihte,  it  moai  previously  be  concentrated  by  ev^pora* 
lioB,  or  the  addition  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  will 
prodvce  bo  crystals  of  alum. 

6olvti<Mi8  of  Prusdate  of  Potash  and  of  Red  Prussiate 
cf  Potash  produce  no  precipitates  in  aluminous  solutions. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  aluminous 
sdutions,  a  precipitate  of  alumina,  while  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  becomes  free.  This  gas  is  discharged  from  very 
concentrated  solutions  with  effervescence.  As  this  preci- 
pitate consists  of  pure  alumina,  it  is  soluble  in  a  solution 
of  potash. 

Ligtad  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  of  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  Gas,  produces  in  neutral  aluminous  solutions  no 
pnecipitate;  neither  is  any  precipitate  produced  when 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  into  the  solution  of 
alumina  in  potash. 

The  neutral  soluble  salts  of  alumina  redden  blue  litmus 
paper.  Hie  salts  which  dissolve  in  water  cannot  be  ignited 
without  being  decomposed. 

AlnmiBa  produces  with  a  great  number  of  acids,  salts 
whiidi,  in  a  neutral  state,  are  insoluble  in  water.  Phos- 
phoric and  arsenic  acids  give  salts  of  this  description. 
Tbtae  salts  are,  previous  to  ignition,  very  easily  soluble  in 
bte  mnriatic  and  sulphuric  acid,  as  well  as  in  a  solution  of 
potash.  The  solutions  produced  by  dissolving  the  phos- 
phate, arseniate,  and  some  other  salts  of  alumina,  in  acids 
ar  in  a  solution  of  potash,  behave  towards  reagents  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  solution  of  pure  alumina.  It  is 
therefore  very  easy  to  mistake  these  salts  for  pure  alumina. 
To  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  it  is  necessary  to 
test  the  compounds  for  the  acids  which  may  be  present. 
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The  method  of  doing  this  will  be  describe  farther  on^ 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  acids. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  alumina  in  a  pure  state,  as  well  aiS 
in  most  of  the  compounds  of  alumina,  particulariy  such  as 
are  not  easily  fusible,  can  be  very  well  detected.  The 
experiment  consists  in  heating  a  small  portion  of  the  sub- 
stance on  charcoal,  then  moistening  it  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  cobalt,  and  again  strongly  heating  it  in  the  blow- 
pipe flame ;  whereby,  a  fine  blue  colour  is  communicated 
to  the  assay,  which  is  not  the  case  with  substances  that 
contain  no  alumina.  The  fine  blue  colour  appears  of  a 
pure  blue  only  in  daylight ;  when  seen  by  candle  light,  it 
appears  to  be  dirty  violet.  (Berzelius,  Anwendung  des 
Lothrohrs,  p.  74.) 


Solutions  of  alumina  are  distinguished  from  solutions  of 
alcaline  salts  by  producing  white  precipitate  with  am- 
monia ; — from  solutions  of  barytes,  strontian,  and  Ume,  by 
producing  a  white  precipitate  with  ammonia,  and  no  pi^ 
cipitate  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  those  earths  do  (excepting 
the  solution  of  lime,  when  too  dilute) ; — and  from  solutions 
of  magnesia  by  its  behaviour  with  solutions  of  potash  and 
muriate  of  ammonia. 


When  a  solution  of  alumina  contains  much  organic 
matter,  especially  such  as  cannot  be  volatilized  in  an 
undecomposed  state  by  heat,  but  sufiers  decomposition  at 
an  elevated  temperature,  and  leaves  a  large  residue  of 
charcoal,  the  presence  of  the  alumina  is  often  incapable  of 
detection  by  the  usual  reagents,  even  though  the  solution 
be  not  coloured  by  the  organic  matter.  Ammonia  and 
solutions  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, are  incapable  of  precipitating  alumina  from  such 
solutions,  even  when  added  in  very  great  excess.  Neither 
can  crystals  of  alum  be  produced  by  the  addition  of  potash 
and  sulphuric  acid.  The  presence  of  alumina  in  solutions 
which  contain  much  organic  matter  can  therefore  be  de- 
tected, only  by  evaporating  the  solutions  to  dryness  and 
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ignitmg  the  residue,  to  destroy  the  organic  matter.  The 
dry  mass  left  by  the  ignition,  is  digested  in  an  acid,  as,  for 
example,  in  muriatic  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  filtered 
solution  is  tested  for  alumina  by  the  usual  reagents. — If 
alumina  be  contained  in  solid  or  pasty  organic  substances, 
these  must  likewise  be  destroyed  by  ignition,  and  the 
residue  treated  in  the  manner  just  described. 

X.    GLUCINA. 

Pure  glucina  has  a  white  colour,  and  is  insoluble  in 
water.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  yet,  after  ignition,  not  with- 
out difficulty. 

The  solution  of  glucina  in  acids  behaves  towards  re- 
agents like  the  solutions  of  the  salts  of  glucina. 

Free  acids  produce  no  precipitate  in  solutions  of  glucina, 
not  even  hydrofluosilicic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions  of  glucina, 
as  in  solutions  of  alumina,  a  voluminous  precipitate  which 
completely  redissolves  in  an  excess  of  potash.  A  solution 
of  muriate  of  ammonia,  added  to  a  solution  of  glueing  in 
potash,  produces  a  precipitate  of  glucina. 

Awummia  produces  in  solutions  of  glucina  a  voluminous 
precipitate,  which  does  not  redissolve  in  an  exces  of  am- 
DM>nia.  The  addition  of  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia 
does  not  prevent  the  production  of  this  precipitate ;  neither 
is  muriate  of  ammonia  capable  of  hindering  the  reaction  of 
the  following  reagents. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  glucina,  a  voluminous  precipitate,  which  redissolves  in 
a  great  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  behaves  in  the  same 
manner. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  behaves  like  carbo- 
■aie  of  potash,  excepting  that  the  precipitated  glucina 
dissolves  more  easily  in  carbonate  of  ammonia  than  in 
caibonate  of  potash. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  in  solutions  of 
^Qcina,  a  voluminous  precipitate. 
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Solutions  of  Oxalic  Acid  and  of  Oxalates  prodttce  no 
precipitate  in  solutions  of  glucina. 

When  Potash  is  added  to  a  solution  of  glucina,  add  the 
solution  is  slightly  supersaturated  by  Svlpkwrie  Add,  wf 
crystals  of  alum  are  produced. 

Solutions  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  and  of  Red  Prusriaie  ef 
Potash  produce  no  precipitate  in  solutions  of  glucina. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  solutions 
of  glucina^  a  precipitate  of  glucina,  which  is  soluble  in  a 
solution  of  potash. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  of  Sutphu' 
rettea  Hydrogen  Gas,  produces  no  precipitate  in  solutions 
of  glucina. 

Litmus  paper  is  reddened  by  the  neutral  solutions  of 
glucina. 

The  salts  of  glucina  which  dissolve  in  water,  are  decom- 
posed by  ignition. 

Glucina  produces  with  a  great  number  of  acids,  com- 
pounds which,  in  a  neutral  state,  are  insoluble  in  water* 
These  are  frequentiy,  like  the  corresponding  compounds  of 
alumina,  difficult  to  be  distinguished  from  pure  alumina. 

Glucina  and  most  of  its  compounds,  when  moistened 
with  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt  and  treated  in  the  ftame 
of  the  Blowpipe,  do  not  become  blue,  but  dark  grey  or 
black. 


Solutions  of  glucina  are  distinguished  from  solutions  of 
alcaline  salts,  as  well  as  from  those  of  barjrtes,  strontian, 
time,  and  magnesia,  in  the  same  manner  as  solutions  of 
alumina  are  distinguished  from  those  compounds.  Glucina 
is  distinguished  from  alumina  by  its  behaviour  with  solu- 
tions of  alcaline  carbonates,  particularly  with  that  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  It  is  farther  distinguished  by  giving 
no  crystals  of  alum  with  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 
when  in  a  solid  state,  by  its  behaviour  with  s(riution  of 
nitrate  of  cobalt  before  the  blowpipe. 


When  a  solution  of  glucina  contains  a  great  quantity  of 
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-Tolatile  organic  substances,  the  presence  of  glucina  is 
as  difficult  of  detection  by  the  nsnid  reagents  as  the  pre- 
sence of  alumina  under  similar  circumstances.  The  only 
■ethod  of  proceeding  is  to  evaporate  the  solution  to  chry- 
■ess,  to  calcine  the  residue,  and  to  treat  the  ignited  metsB 
with  mniiatic  acid.  The  presence  of  glucina  can  then  be 
detected  in  the  muriatic  acid  solution. 

XI.   THORINA. 

On  account  of  the  great  scarcity  of  thorina,  I  have  had 
■o  opportunity  of  pensonaUy  examining  its  projierties,  or 
ef  piOTing  its  behayionr  towards  reagents.  What  is  said 
here  upon  the  subject,  is  taken  from  the  memoir  on  fho- 
rina,  iflucb  has  been  published  by  Berzelius  (Poggbn- 
DORPP's  Annalen,  T.  xvi.  p.  385). 

Thorina  in  a  pure  state  is  colourless.  After  ignition,  it 
is  insoluble  in  all  acids  except  sulphuric  acid,  and  it  is 
eiily  diss^vcd  in  the  latter  by  being  heated  in  a  mixture  of 
t— cuaiaated  sulphuric  acid  with  an  equal  weight  of  water. 
Even  when  thorina  has  been  ignited  with  pure  or  carbo- 
natied  alcaUes,  it  is  still  insoluble  in  muriatic  or  nitric  acid. 
Theae  acids  merely  extract  the  foreign  matters  with  whreh 
the  thorina  may  be  contaminated,  and  which  cannot  be 
extracted  from  the  earth  when  it  has  been  ignited  without 
the  addition  of  alcali.  Most  other  oxides  which  simple 
ignition  renders  insoluble  in  acids,  are  rendered  soluble  by 
ignition  with  alcalies,  in  which  respect  they  differ  from 
thorina. — ^The  hydrate  of  thorina,  when  in  a  moist  state, 
dissc^es,  on  the  contrary,  very  easily  in  acids ;  but  after 
becoming  dry,  it  dissolves  more  sparingly  and  slowly. 

A  solntioQ  of  Potash  produces  a  gelatinous  precipitate 
m  solutions  of  thorina.  This  precipitate  easily  sinks  toge- 
ther, and  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

AmmoHia  behaves  in  the  same  mcmner. 

Solutions  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  and  Ammorda  produce 
io  solutions  of  thorina,  a  precipitate  which  dissolves  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant.  The  solution  is  effected  pretty 
easily  when  the  solution  of  the  precipitant  is  concentrated, 
bot  with  more  difficulty  when  the  precipitant  is  too  dilute. 
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A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  in  solutions  of 
thorina,  a  white  flocky  precipitate^  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  phosphoric  acid. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces  in  solutions  of  tho- 
rina^  a  white^  heavy  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  oxalic  acid  and  soluble  in  an  extremely  slight 
degree  in  other  free  and  diluted  acids. 

A  solution  of  Sulphate  of  Potash  troubles  the  solutions  of 
thorina  very  slowly,  but  if  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
potash  be  concentrated  and  added  in  excess,  the  whole  of 
the  thorina  is  finally  precipitated,  as  a  double  salt. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  neutral 
solutions  of  thorina,  a  white  heavy  precipitate,  which  is 
soluble  in  acids. 

A  solution  of  Med  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  no  pre- 
cipitate in  solutions  of  thorina. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  solutions 
of  thorina,  a  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  thorina. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogeny  or  a  current  of  Sulphu^ 
retted  Hydrogen  GaSy  produces  no  precipitate  in  solutionis 
of  thorina. 

The  salts  of  thorina  which  dissolve  in  water,  are  decom- 
posed by  ignition. — ^The  solutions  of  many  of  its  salts  are 
precipitated  by  boiling ;  for  example,  the  solution  of  the 
sulphate  is  thus  acted  upon.  This  reaction  does  not  take 
place,  however,  when  bases  are  present  with  which  thorina 
produces  double  salts. 


Solutions  of  thorina  are  distinguished  from  solutions  of 
alcalies,  as  well  as  from  those  of  barytes,  strontian,  and 
lime,  by  giving  a  precipitate  with  ammonia ;  from  solutions 
of  magnesia,  by  its  behaviour  towards  ammonia  and  hydro- 
sulphuret of  ammonia ;  and  from  solutions  of  alumina  and 
glucina,  by  producing  with  a  solution  of  potash,  a  pre- 
cipitate which  does  not  redissolve  in  an  excess  of  the 
precipitant. 
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XIL    YTTRIA. 

Pore  hydrate  of  yttria  has  a  white  colour^  which  ignition 
renders  dirty  yellow.     It  easily  dissolves  in  acids. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions  of  yttria,  a 
white,  Tolaminous  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Ammonia  behaves  in  the  same  manner. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  yttria,  a  white  voluminous  precipitate,  which  is  slightly 
soluble  in  a  great  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  yttria  a  white  voluminous  precipitate,  which  completely 
dissolves  in  a  very  great  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  behaves  in  the  same 
manner. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  in  solutions  of 
the  neutral  salts  of  yttria,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is 
soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  but  can  be  again  precipitated  by 
boiling  the  acid  solution. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces  even  in  slightly  acid 
solutions  of  yttria  a  voluminous  white  precipitate,  which 
dissolves  in  muriatic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Sulphate  of  Potash  produces  a  precipitate 
in  solutions  of  yttria.  The  precipitate  does  not  appear  till 
after  a  considerable  time,  and  is  completely  redissolved  on 
the  addition  of  water,  even  if  the  water  contain  sulphate  of 
potash  in  solution. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  a  white  preci- 
pitate in  solutions  of  yttria. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  no  pre- 
ripitate  in  solutions  of  yttria. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  solutions 
of  yttria,  a  precipitate  of  yttria. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen^  or  a  current  of  Sulphu- 
retted Hydrogen  Gas,  produces  no  precipitate  in  solutions 
of  Yttria. 

The  solutions  of  the  neutral  salts  of  yttria  redden  litmus 
paper. 
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The  salts  of  yttria  which  are  soluble  in  water,  are  de- 
composed by  ignition. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  yttria,  which  behaves  in  the  same 
manner  as  glncina,  cannot  be  well  distinguished  from 
similar  earths. 


Solutions  of  yttria  are  distinguished  from  solutions  of 
alcalies,  barytes,  strontian,  lime,  and  magnesia,  in  the 
same  manner  as  solutions  of  alumina  are  distinguished 
from  those  substances.  From  solutions  of  alumina  and 
glucina,  those  of  yttria  are  distinguished  by  producing 
with  a  solution  of  potash,  a  precipitate  which  does  not 
redissolve  in  an  excess  of  potash.  Yttria  and  thorina  are 
distinguished  by  the  double  salt  produced  by  sulphate 
of  potash,  which  if  it  contain  thorina,  is  insoluble  in  a 
saturated. solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  but  soluble  if 
it  contain  yttria. 


The  presence  of  non-volatile  organic  substances  in  its 
solutions,  prevents  the  precipitation  of  yttria  by  alcalies. 

XIII.    OXIDES  OF  CERIUM. 

a.  Protoxide  op  Cerium. 

When  pure  and  in  the  state  of  hydrate,  the  protoxide  of 
cerium  is  white,  but  it  becomes  yellowish  in  the  air  in 
consequence  of  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  When  ignited 
in  contact  with  air,  it  becomes  brick-red,  being  converted 
into  peroxide  of  cerium.  The  protoxide  of  cerium  readily 
dissolves  in  acids:  when  heated  with  muriatic  acid,  it 
almost  always  dissolves  under  a  feeble  disengagement  of 
chlorine.  Yet  this  is  a  property,  not  of  the  protoxide  of 
cerium  but  of  the  peroxide,  which  is  always  contained  in 
the  protoxide  in  consequence  of  the  facility  with  which 
the  latter,  when  in  a  moist  state,  becomes  oxidised  in  the 
air. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions  of  protoxide 
of  cerium,  a  white  voluminous  precipitate,  which  is  inso- 
luble in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 
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Ammomia  behaves  in  the  same  maimer. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  protoxide  of  cerium  a  white  voluminous  precipitate, 
which  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  preci- 
pitant. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  or  of  Carbonate  of 
Awutumia  behaves  in  the  same  manner. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  a  white  preci- 
pitate in  neutral  solutions  of  protoxide  of  cerium. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  ^cu£  produces,  even  in  acid  solu- 
tions of  protoxide  of  cerium,  if  they  do  not  contain  too 
much  free  acid,  an  immediate  white  precipitate,  which  is 
soluble  in  a  great  excess  of  muriatic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Sulphate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  protoxide  of  cerium,  when  they  are  not  too  dilute,  if  not 
immediately,  yet  after  some  time,  a  crystalline  precipitate, 
which  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  quite  inso- 
luble in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  a  white  pre- 
cipitate in  solutions  of  protoxide  of  cerium. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  no  pre- 
cipitate in  solutions  of  protoxide  of  cerium. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  solutions 
of  protoxide  of  cerium,  a  white  precipitate  of  protoxide  of 
cerium. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen^  or  a  current  of  SuU 
phuretted  Hydrogen  Gas,  produces  no  precipitate  in  solu- 
tions of  protoxide  of  cerium. 

The  neutral  solutions  of  protoxide  of  cerium  redden 
litmus  paper. 

The  salts  of  protoxide  of  cerium  which  dissolve  in  water, 
are  decomposed  by  ignition;  but  the  double  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  cerium  and  potash  forms  an  exception. 

The  detection  of  protoxide  of  cerium,  in  the  compounds 
of  protoxide  of  cerium  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  is 
attended  with  some  difficulty.  The  best  way  to  proceed 
is  to  dissolve  such  a  compound  in  an  acid,  and  to  place  a 
crust  of  crystals  of  sulphate  of  potash  in  the  solution. 
This  produces  the  double  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  cerium 
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A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  in  solutions  of 
thorina,  a  white  flocky  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  phosphoric  acid. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces  in  solutions  of  tho- 
rina,  a  white,  heavy  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  oxalic  acid  and  soluble  in,  an  extremely  slight 
degree  in  other  free  and  diluted  acids. 

A  solution  of  Sulphate  of  Potash  troubles  the  solutions  of 
thorina  very  slowly,  but  if  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
potash  be  concentrated  and  added  in  excess,  the  whole  of 
the  thorina  is  finally  precipitated,  as  a  double  salt. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  neutral 
solutions  of  thorina,  a  white  heavy  precipitate,  which  is 
soluble  in  acids. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  no  pre- 
cipitate in  solutions  of  thorina. 

Hydrosulphwret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  solutions 
of  thorina,  a  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  thorina. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen^  or  a  current  of  Stdphu- 
retted  Hydrogen  Gas,  produces  no  precipitate  in  solutions 
of  thorina. 

The  salts  of  thorina  which  dissolve  in  water,  are  decom- 
posed by  ignition.— The  solutions  of  many  of  its  salts  are 
precipitated  by  boiling;  for  example,  the  solution  of  the 
sulphate  is  thus  acted  upon.  This  reaction  does  not  take 
place,  however,  when  bases  are  present  with  which  thorina 
produces  double  salts. 


Solutions  of  thorina  are  distinguished  from  solutions  of 
alcalies,  as  well  as  from  those  of  barytes,  strontian,  and 
lime,  by  giving  a  precipitate  with  ammonia ;  from  solutions 
of  magnesia,  by  its  behaviour  towards  ammonia  and  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia ;  and  from  solutions  of  alumina  and 
glucina,  by  producing  with  a  solution  of  potash,  a  pre- 
cipitate which  does  not  redissolve  in  an  excess  of  the 
precipitant. 
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XII.    YTTRIA. 

Pure  hydrate  of  yttria  has  a  white  colour,  which  ignition 
Tenders  dirty  yellow.     It  easily  dissolves  in  acids. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions  of  yttria,  a 
white,  voluminous  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Ammonia  behaves  in  the  same  manner. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  yttria,  a  white  voluminous  precipitate,  which  is  slightly 
soluble  in  a  great  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

A  solution  o{  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  yttria  a  white  voluminous  precipitate,  which  completely 
dissolves  in  a  very  great  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  behaves  in  the  same 
manner. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  in  solutions  of 
the  neutral  salts  of  yttria,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is 
soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  but  can  be  again  precipitated  by 
boiling  the  acid  solution. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces  even  in  slightly  acid 
solutions  of  yttria  a  voluminous  white  precipitate,  which 
dissolves  in  muriatic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Sulphate  of  Potash  produces  a  precipitate 
in  solutions  of  yttria.  The  precipitate  does  not  appear  till 
after  a  considerable  time,  and  is  completely  redissolved  on 
the  addition  of  water,  even  if  the  water  contain  sulphate  of 
potash  in  solution. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  a  white  preci- 
pitate in  solutions  of  yttria. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  no  pre- 
cipitate in  solutions  of  yttria. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  solutions 
of  yttria,  a  precipitate  of  yttria. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen^  or  a  current  of  Sulphu-- 
retted  Hydrogen  Gas,  produces  no  precipitate  in  solutions 
of  y  ttna. 

The  solutions  of  the  neutral  salts  of  yttria  redden  litmus 
paper. 
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and  potash,  which  is  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
potash. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  protoxide  of  cerium  is  con- 
verted into  the  peroxide.  This  dissolves  in  borax  and  in 
microcosmic  salt,  producing  in  the  outer  flame  a  red  bead, 
the  colour  of  which  diminishes,  and  often  wholly  disap- 
pears on  cooling.  In  the  inner  flanle,  the  bead  loses  all 
colour.  (Bbrzelius:  Ueber  die  Anwendung  des  Lotkrokrs, 
p.  88.) 

Solutions  of  protoxide  of  cerium  are  distinguished  from 
those  of  alcalies,  barytes,  strontian,  lime  and  magnesia,  in 
the  same  manner  as  solutions  of  alumina  are  distinguished 
from  those  substances.  From  alumina  and  glucina,  the 
protoxide  of  yttrium  is  distinguished  by  its  insolubility  in 
an  excess  of  potash;  from  thorina,  by  its  relation  to  heat. 
The  latter  does  not  become  red  when  ignited,  neither 
does  it  give  a  coloured  bead  when  fused  with  borax  or 
microcosmic  salt  before  the  blowpipe.  When  this  proof 
is  made,  the  substance  must  of  course  have  been  freed 
from  iron.  Protoxide  of  cerium  is  distinguished  from 
yttria  in  the  same  manner  as  from  thorina,  and  also  by  its 
behaviour  towards  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash. 


A  solution  of  protoxide  of  cerium  which  contains  non- 
volatile organic  substances,  affords  no  precipitate  with 
alcalies. 


b.  Peroxide  op  Cerium. 

Peroxide  of  cerium  is  brick-red  and  pulverulent.  When 
heated  with  muriatic  acid,  it  dissolves,  under  disengage- 
ment of  chlorine  gas.  The  solution  then  contains  proto- 
chloride  of  cerium,  and  consequently  behaves  towards  re- 
agents precisely  like  the  solutions  of  protoxide  of  cerium. 
Even  when  the  peroxide  is  dissolved  by  boiling  in  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  behaves  towards  reagents  like 
those  of  protoxide  of  cerium.      Nevertheless,  Ae  white 
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precipitates  of  protoxide  of  cerium  have  often  in  this  case 
a  tinge  of  yellow,  attributable  to  an  admixture  of  per- 
oxide. 

XIV.    ZIRCONIA. 

The  hydrate  of  zirconia,  like  that  of  alumina,  forms  a 
pale-yellow,  homy  mass,  which  easily  dissolves  in  acids 
(for  example,  muriatic  acid),  particularly  when  they  are 
exposed  to  heat.  When  the  hydrate  of  zirconia  is  ignited, 
it  becomes  incandescent  at  the  moment  of  ignition.  The 
zirconia  produced  by  the  ignition  of  the  hydrate,  has  a 
white  colour,  and  is  insoluble  in  most  acids.  If,  however, 
it  be  digested  for  a  considerable  time  in  sulphuric  acid,  it 
becomes  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

The  solution  of  zirconia  in  acids  behaves  towards 
reagents  like  the  salts  of  zirconia  which  are  soluble  in 
water. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions  of  zirconia,  as 
in  solutions  of  alumina,  a  voluminous  precipitate,  which, 
in  the  present  case,  however,  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of 
the  precipitant. 

Ammonia  behaves  in  the  same  manner. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  zirconia,  a  voluminous  precipitate,  which  is  slightly 
soluble  in  a  great  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  behaves  in  the  same 
manner. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  behaves  in  the  same 
manner:  yet  an  excess  of  the  precipitant  dissolves  the 
precipitate  with  greater  ease. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  a  voluminous 
precipitate  in  solutions  of  zirconia. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Add  produces  in  solutions  of  zir- 
conia, a  voluminous  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  a  great 
excess  of  muriatic  acid. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  Sulphate  of  Potash  produces 
in  solutions  of  zirconia,  after  a  short  time,  a  white  preci- 
pitate, which  is  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  muriatic 
acid.  When  this  precipitate  is  produced  in  a  warm  solu- 
tion, it  is  nearly  insoluble  both  in  water  and  acids. 
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and  potash^  which  is  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
potash. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  protoxide  of  cerium  is  con- 
verted into  the  peroxide.  This  dissolves  in  borax  and  in 
microcosmic  salt,  producing  in  the  outer  flame  a  red  bead, 
the  colour  of  which  diminishes,  and  often  wholly  disap- 
pears on  cooling.  In  the  inner  flame,  the  bead  loses  all 
colour.  (Bbrzelius:  Ueber  die  Anwendung  des  Lotkrokrs, 
p.  88.) 


Solutions  of  protoxide  of  cerium  are  distinguished  from 
those  of  alcalies,  barytes,  strontian,  lime  and  magnesia,  in 
the  same  manner  as  solutions  of  alumina  are  distinguished 
from  those  substances.  From  alumina  and  glucina,  the 
protoxide  of  yttrium  is  distinguished  by  its  insolubility  in 
an  excess  of  potash;  from  thorina,  by  its  relation  to  heat. 
The  latter  does  not  become  red  when  ignited,  neither 
does  it  give  a  coloured  bead  when  fused  with  borax  or 
microcosmic  salt  before  the  blowpipe.  When  this  proof 
is  made,  the  substance  must  of  course  have  been  freed 
from  iron.  Protoxide  of  cerium  is  distinguished  from, 
yttria  in  the  same  manner  as  from  thorina,  and  also  by  its 
behaviour  towards  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash. 


A  solution  of  protoxide  of  cerium  which  contains  non- 
volatile organic  substances,  affords  no  precipitate  with 
alcalies. 


ft.  Peroxide  of  Cerium. 

Peroxide  of  cerium  is  brick-red  and  pulverulent.  When 
heated  with  muriatic  acid,  it  dissolves,  under  disengage- 
ment of  chlorine  gas.  The  solution  then  contains  proto- 
chloride  of  cerium,  and  consequently  behaves  towards  re- 
agents precisely  like  the  solutions  of  protoxide  of  cerium. 
Even  when  the  peroxide  is  dissolved  by  boiling  in  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  behaves  towards  reagents  like 
those  of  protoxide  of  cerium.      Nevertheless,  the  white 
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jHredpitates  of  protoxide  of  cerium  have  often  in  this  case 
a  tinge  of  yellow,  attributable  to  an  admixture  of  per- 
oxide. 

XIV.    ZIRCONIA. 

The  hydrate  of  zirconia,  like  that  of  alumina,  forms  a 
pale-yellow,  homy  mass,  which  easily  dissolves  in  acids 
(for  example,  muriatic  acid),  particularly  when  they  are 
exposed  to  heat.  When  the  hydrate  of  zirconia  is  ignited, 
it  becomes  incandescent  at  the  moment  of  ignition.  The 
zirconia  produced  by  the  ignition  of  the  hydrate,  has  a 
white  colour,  and  is  insoluble  in  most  acids.  If,  however, 
it  be  digested  for  a  considerable  time  in  sulphuric  acid,  it 
becomes  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

The  solution  of  zirconia  in  acids  behaves  towards 
reagents  like  the  salts  of  zirconia  which  are  soluble  in 
water. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions  of  zirconia,  as 
in  solutions  of  alumina,  a  voluminous  precipitate,  which, 
in  the  present  case,  however,  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of 
the  precipitant. 

Ammonia  behaves  in  the  same  manner. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  zirconia,  a  voluminous  precipitate,  which  is  slightly 
soluble  in  a  great  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  behaves  in  the  same 
manner. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  behaves  in  the  same 
manner:  yet  an  excess  of  the  precipitant  dissolves  the 
precipitate  with  greater  ease. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  a  voluminous 
precipitate  in  solutions  of  zirconia. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces  in  solutions  of  zir- 
conia, a  voluminous  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  a  great 
excess  of  muriatic  acid. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  Sulphate  of  Potash  produces 
in  solutions  of  zirconia,  after  a  short  time,  a  white  preci- 
pitate, which  is  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  muriatic 
acid.  When  this  precipitate  is  produced  in  a  warm  solu- 
tion, it  is  nearly  insoluble  both  in  water  and  acids. 
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A  solution  of  Pmssiate  of  Potash  produces  a  white  pre- 
cipitate in  solutions  of  zirconia. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  no 
precipitate  in  solutions  of  zirconia. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  solutions  of 
zirconia^  a  voluminous  precipitate  of  zirconik. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  and  Sulphuretted  Hydro- 
gen Gas,  produce  no  precipitate  in  solutions  of  zirconia. 

The  neutral  solutions  of  zirconia  redden  litmus  paper. 

The  salts  of  zirconia  which  are  soluble  in  water^  are 
decomposed  by  ignition. 

The  compounds  of  zirconia  with  acids,  when  insoluble 
in  water,  are,  in  many  cases,  difficult  to  be  distinguished 
from  pure  zirconia. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  zirconia  cannot  be  distinctly  dis- 
tinguished from  similar  substances. 


Solutions  of  zirconia  are  distinguished  from  solutions  of 
alcalies,  barytes,  strontian,  lime,  and  magnesia,  in  the 
same  manner  as  solutions  of  alumina  are  distinguished 
from  those  substances.  From  alumina  and  glucina,  zir- 
conia is  distinguished  by  its  insolubility  in  an  excess  of 
potash.  From  thorina  and  yttria,  by  giving  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  potash,  when  heated,  a  precipitate 
which  is  nearly  insoluble,  not  only  in  water  but  in  acids ; 
while  the  precipitates  produced  by  sulphate  of  potash  in 
solutions  of  thorina  and  yttria,  can  be  dissolved  by  a  large 
quantity  of  water.  Zirconia  is  also  distinguished  from 
yttria  by  being  rendered  insoluble  in  acids  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  sulphuric  acid)  by  ignition,  whereas  the  ignited 
yttria  dissolves  pretty  easily  in  muriatic  acid.  Finally,  it 
is  distinguished  from  protoxide  of  cerium  by  not  acquiring 
the  red  colour  of  peroxide  of  cerium  on  exposure  to  heat, 
and  by  not  producing  when  fused  with  borax  or  microcos- 
mic  salt  before  the  blowpipe,  a  coloured  bead,  either  before 
or  after  cooling,  provided  the  zirconia  has  been  completely 
ftreed  from  iron. 
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Hie  presence  of  non-ToIatile  organic  substances  in  its 
soiutionsy  hinders  the  precipitation  of  zirconia  by  alcalies. 


XV.    OXIDES  OF  MANGANESE. 

a.  Protoxide  op  Manganbsb. 

In  a  pure  state,  this  substance  is  pulverulent  and  of  a 
greyish  green  colour.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  analytical 
examinations.  It  gradually  becomes  oxidised  in  the  air, 
and  tomB  brown.  When  it  is  free  from  deutoxide  of  man* 
ganese,  it  dissolves  in  muriatic  acid,  without  disengagement 
of  chlorine  gas  on  exposure  to  heat. — The  hydrate  of  the 
protoxide  is  white,  but  it  very  quickly  becomes  oxidised 
in  the  air,  and  changes  to  brown. 

The  solutions  of  the  protoxide  in  acids  behave  towards 
reagents,  like  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  manganese.  These 
have  generally  a  very  pale  red  colour. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions  of  protosalts 
of  manganese,  a  white  precipitate,  which,  if  air  has  access, 
very  soon  becomes  yellowish,  then  brown,  and  finally 
Ua^;  this  change  of  colour  is  particularly  observable  at 
the  point,  where  the  precipitate  is  in  contact  with  the 
atmosphere.  If  to  a  solution  of  a  protosalt  of  manganese, 
a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  be  added,  and  then  a 
fldution  of  potash,  a  white  precipitate  is  likewise  pro- 
duced, which,  however,  does  not  become  brown  so  soon, 
on  being  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 

Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  solutions  of  the  protosalts 
of  manganese  a  white  precipitate,  which,  if  air  has  access, 
very  soon  turns  brown,  and  finally,  at  the  point  of  contact 
with  the  air,  black.  If  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia 
has  previously  been  added  to  the  solution  of  manganese, 
ammonia  brings  forth  no  precipitate;  and  a  solution  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  easily  redissolves  the  'precipitate 
which  has  been  already  formed  in  the  solution  of  manga- 
Bese  by  caustic  ammonia.  But  the  clear  solution  thus 
produced,  if  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  becomes  brown, 
and  deposits  the  insoluble  brownish  black  deutoxide  of 
manganese.     This  happens  first  at  the  surface  of  the 
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liquor^  where  the  separated  deutoxide  fixes  itself  firmly  on 
the  sides  of  the  vessel. — If  the  solution  of  manganese  has 
been  precipitated  by  caustic  ammonia^  and  the  whole  has 
been  so  long  a  time  exposed  to  the  air  that  the  precipitate 
has  become  brown,  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  mariate 
of  ammonia  does  not  efiect  the  solution  of  the  whole  pre- 
cipitate, but  merely  dissolves  that  portion  of  protoxide 
which  has  not  become  more  highly  oxidised,  and  leaves 
undissolved  the  brownish  black  deutoxide  produced  by  the 
oxidising  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  protosalts  of  manganese  a  white  precipitate,  which  on 
exposure  to  air,  does  not  change  its  colour,  but  remains 
perfectly  white.  This  precipitate  is  very  slightly  soluble 
in  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 

A  solution  oi Bicarbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  protosalts  of  manganese,  a  white  precipitate:  In  diluted 
solutions  the  precipitate  appears  only  after  some  time.  If 
the  solution  of  manganese  contains  muriate  of  ammonia, 
the  addition  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  does  not  produce  an 
immediate  precipitate ;  yet  precipitation  ensues  after  some 
time. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  produces  in  solutions 
of  protosalts  of  manganese  a  white  precipitate,  which  is 
not  affected  by  the  action  of  the  air,  and  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  in  solutions  of 
protosalts  of  manganese  a  white  precipitate,  which  remains 
unaltered  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Add,  added  to  concentrated  neutral 
solutions  of  protosalts  of  manganese,  produces,  after  some 
time,  a  white  crystalline  deposit  of  oxalate  of  manganese, 
which  is  insoluble  in  free  oxalic  acid.  Even  in  concen- 
trated solutions  of  protosulphate  of  manganese,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  produces  crystalline  oxalate 
of  manganese.  In  diluted  solutions  of  protosalts  of  man- 
ganese, these  crystals  of  oxalate  of  manganese  cannot  be 
produced.  They  disappear  upon  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
or  muriatic  acid. — Solutions  of  the  Oxalates  produce  ia 
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solations  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  the  same  crystalline 
deposit  of  oxalate  of  manganese.  When  a  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  or  of  an  oxalate  has. been  added  to  a  dilute 
solution  of  manganese,  and  no  precipitate  has  been  pro- 
duced in  consequence  of  the  dilution,  the  addition  of 
ammonia  occasions  the  formation  of  a  precipitate.  If, 
however,  .the  manganese  solution  contain  muriate  of  am- 
Booia,  if  it  be  acid,  or  if  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  or 
oxalate  be  too  considerable,  then  the  addition  of  ammonia 
fffectoates  no  precipitation ;  but  if  air  be  then  permitted 
to  have  access,  the  air  effects  the  production  of  insoluble 
brownish  black  deutoxide  of  manganese. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  protosalts  of  manganese  a  white  or  pale  red  precipitate, 
which  is  soluble  in  free  acids. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  solu- 
tions of  protosalts  of  manganese  a  brown  precipitate, 
which  is  not  soluble  in  free  acids. 

Hjfdrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  solutions 
rf  protosalts  of  manganese,  a  yellowish  or  flesh-red  preci- 
pitate. The  colour  of  the  precipitate  must,  in  small  ex- 
periments, be  judged  of,  when  the  precipitate  has  com- 
pletely subsided,  for  the  colour  does  not  appear  pure  while 
the  precipitate  is  suspended  in  the  liquor,  which  receives 
a  yellowish  colour  from  the  excess  of  the  reagent.  The 
precipitate  does  not  redissolve  in  an  excess  of  hydrosul- 
pharet  of  ammonia.  If  the  flesh-red  precipitate  of  sul- 
pharet  of  manganese  come  into  contact  with  the  air,  if,  for 
example,  it  be  gathered  upon  a  filter,  it  becomes  oxidised 
at  the  surface,  and  assumes  a  brownish  black  colour. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen y  or  a  current  of  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  Gas  produces  in  neutral  solutions  of  protosalts 
of  manganese,  no  precipitate,  unless  a  very  weak  acid  be 
combined  with  the  manganese.  But,  after  the  addition  of 
the  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  pale  flesh-red  precipi- 
tate can  be  produced  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  ammonia. 

Of  the  protosalts  of  manganese  which  easily  dissolve  in 
water,  none  but  the  protosulphate  of  manganese  can  be 
i^ted  in  contact  with  the  air  without  being  decomposed. 
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And  even  this  salt,  when  it  has  been  ignited  too  strongly^ 
does  not  completely  dissolve  in  water. 

The  solutions  of  the  neutral  protosalts  of  manganese  aie 
without  action  on  litmus  paper. 

The  compounds  of  protoxide  of  manganese  with  acidi^ 
which,  in  a  neutral  state,  are  insoluble  in  water,  can  to 
dissolved  by  free  acids,  for  instance,  by  diluted  stilpbiuife 
or  muriatic  acid.  To  detect  the  presence  of  protoxide  of 
manganese  in  these  solutions,  the  operator  first  neutralises 
the  free  acid  by  ammonia,  and  then  adds  hydrosulphiuet 
of  ammonia.  This  occasions  the  precipitation  of  sulphoret 
of  manganese,  the  yellowish  or  flesh-red  colour  of  which  is 
very  characteristic.  The  protosalts  of  manganese  which 
are  insoluble  in  water,  are  commonly  precipitated  bj 
ammonia  with  the  peculiar  white  colour  of  manganese; 
but  this  is  converted  by  the  hydrosulphuret  of  ammenia 
into  flesh  red.  When  the  protoxide  of  manganese  is  com- 
bined w^ith  an  acid  which  is,  in  a  free  state,  precipitablo 
by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  such  as  arsenic  acid,  wluch 
produces  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  it  is  then  necessary  to  add 
an  excess  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  This  redissdves 
the  metallic  sulphuret  produced  by  the  radical  of  the  wM, 
but  leaves  the  sulphuret  of  manganese  undissolved. 

The  protosalts  of  manganese  are  extremely  weU  charac- 
terised by  their  behaviour  before  the  Blowpipe.  Wliett 
treated  on  charcoal  with  borax  or  microcosmic  salt,  they 
produce  a  bead  which  acquires  in  the  outer  blowpipe  flame 
an  amethyst  colour,  which  disappears  in  the  inner  flame, 
and  reappears  in  the  outer.  The  smallest  portion  of  man- 
ganese can  be  detected  before  the  blowpipe,  by  fusing  the 
salt  with  soda  on  platinum  foil.  The  melted  mass  exhibits 
a  green  colour.  (Berzelius:  Jnwendung  des  Lothrokn^ 
p.  89.) 

Solutions  of  protosalts  of  manganese  are  so  well  charac- 
terised by  their  reaction  with  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia, 
that  they  cannot  be  mistaken  for  solutions  of  alcaline  or 
earthy  salts.  
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When  a  soliition  of  protoxide  of  manganese  contains 
Bmcfa  organic  matter^  it  is  best  to  precipitate  the  manga- 
■ese  by  hydiosnlpharet  of  ammonia,  and  to  examine  the 
predpitated  sulphuret  of  manganese  before  the  blowpipe. 
When  protoxide  of  manganese  is  contained  in  solid  or 
pMty  organic  substances,  the  best  way  to  proceed  is  to 
calcine  a  portion  of  the  compound  by  the  blowpipe  flame 
m  a  piece  of  platinum  foil,  and  to  fuse  the  residue  with 
ioda  on  the  same  support. 


k  Dbutoxidb  op  Manganese. 

Deatoxide  of  manganese  in  a  pure  state  is  black,  and 
ftm  a  black  powder.  It  dissolves  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
podnces  a  daA  brown  solution.  This  smells,  even  in  the 
9M9  i^  chlorioe,  because  the  perchloride  of  manganese  is 
gmdhially  reduced  to  protochloride.  When  the  deutoxide 
k  boUed  with  muriatic  acid,  this  reduction  is  effected 
fuckly.  The  solution  then  loses  its  dark  colour,  giving 
OBt  at  the  same  time,  a  strong  smell  of  chlorine.  The 
boiled  solution  behaves  towards  reagents  like  the  solution 
of  protoxide  of  manganese.  If  the  deutoxide  be  digested 
with  ratlier  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  produces  a  violet- 
coloured  solution,  which  is  not  so  readily  reduced  by  boil- 
iif  as  the  muriatic  acid  solution.  The  decomposition  of 
dds  solutionis,  however,  effiected  easily  by  heating  it  with 
of)puDdc  substances,  such  as  sugar  or  alcohol ;  it  is  at  the 
time,  deprived  of  its  colour.  The  deutoxide  of 
scarcely  dissolves  in  nitric  acid. 

The  hydrate  of  deutoxide  of  manganese,  which  occurs 
utirey  is  similar  in  appearance  to  the  peroxide  of  man- 
piiese.  In  commerce,  it  is  often  mistaken  for  the  latter 
sibstance,  because  when  in  a  crystallised  state,  it  has  the 
BiBe  Uad^  colour.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  peroxide 
bj  giving  a  brown  streak  upon  unglsused  porcelain,  while 
tbe  streak  given  by  the  peroxide  is  black:  it  is  farther 
fistinfuished  from  the  peroxide  of  manganese  by  giving  off 
nter,  when  heated  in  a  little  glass  tube  closed  at  one 
etd. 

Before  the  Blowpipe^  the  deutoxide  of  manganese  and 
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its  compounds^  behave  like  the  protoxide  of  manganese 
and  the  salts  of  the  protoxide. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  in  the  muriatic  acid  solu- 
tion of  deutoxide  of  manganese  a  dark  brown  voluminous 
precipitate.  The  presence  of  muriate  of  ammonia  does 
not  hinder  the  production  of  this  precipitate,  nor  yet  of 
the  precipitates  described  below. 

Ammonia  behaves  in  the  same  manner. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  the  muri- 
atic acid  solution  of  deutoxide  of  manganese,  a  brown 
voluminous  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  behaves  in  the  same 
manner. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Jmmonia  has  the  same  effect. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  in  the  muri- 
atic acid  solution  of  deutoxide  of  manganese,  when  the 
solution  has  been  as  accurately  as  possible  neutralised  by 
ammonia,  a  brown  precipitate.  This  precipitate  is  far 
more  voluminous  and  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  precipi- 
tates produced  by  the  reagents  cited  above. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces  no  precipitate  in 
the  solution  of  deutoxide  of  manganese,  but  after  some 
time,  it  renders  the  liquor  colourless. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  the  solu- 
tion of  deutoxide  of  manganese,  a  greyish  green  preci- 
pitate. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  a  brown 
precipitate,  the  same  as  in  solutions  of  protoxide  of 
manganese. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Jmmonia  produces  in  a  solution  of 
deutoxide  of  manganese  which  is  saturated  by  ammonia, 
the  same  flesh-red  precipitate  as  in  solutions  of  protoxide 
of  manganese.  When  a  solution  of  deutoxide  of  manga- 
nese has  been  supersaturated  by  ammonia,  and  the  deut^ 
oxide  has  been  thereby  thrown  down  as  a  dark  brown 
precipitate,  the  addition  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia 
converts  the  deutoxide  into  sulphuret,  and  changes  its 
colour  to  flesh  red. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  HydrogeUy  or  a    current   of   SuU 
phuretted  Hydrogen  Gas  produces  in  solutions  of  deutoxide 
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of  manganese,  a  milk-white  precipitate  of  sulphary  while 
the  deotoxide  is  reduced  to  protoxide. 


c.  Peroxide  of  Manganese. 

The  peroxide  of  manganese  is  black,  and  its  crystals 
fi?e  a  pure  black  streak  upon  unglazed  porcelain.  Igni- 
tkm  renders  the  peroxide  of  manganese  brown ;  oxygen 
gis  is  disengaged,  and  the  product  is  the  intermediate 
oxide  of  manganese  (Manganoxyd-oxydul) ;  a  pretty 
stmng  heat,  however,  is  required  to  effect  this  change. 
When  the  peroxide  is  pure,  it  gives  no  water  on  being 
heated  in  a  little  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end ;  if  water  is 
produced  when  the  experiment  is  made,  it  proves  that  the 
peroxide  contains  hydrate  of  deutoxide,  which  is  very 
fieqnently  the  case.  In  muriatic  acid,  the  peroxide  of 
■anganese  dissolves  in  the  cold,  and  produces  a  brown 
Kdntion  containing  deutoxide  of  manganese ;  chlorine  gas 
is  disengaged  during  the  solution.  In  sulphuric  acid,  it 
dissolves  at  a  boiling  heat,  under  disengagement  of  oxyt^^en 
gis.  In  this  case,  it  produces  a  violet  solution,  which  also 
contains  deutoxide  of  manganese.  The  presence  of  organic 
substances  promotes  the  solution  of  the  peroxide.  It  is 
then,  however,  converted  into  protoxide,  not  under  disen- 
gagement of  chlorine  or  oxygen  gas,  but  of  carbonic  acid 
fas. 

XVI.    OXIDE  OF  ZINC. 

Oxide  of  zinc,  in  a  pure  state,  is  white.  When  heated, 
it  assumes  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  but  becomes  white 
again  as  soon  as  it  is  cold. — It  is  not  volatilized  by  heat. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  even  after  having  been  strongly 
heated.  The  solution  behaves  towards  reagents  like  the 
Mentions  of  salts  of  oxide  of  zinc. 

A  solution  o( Potash  produces,  in  solutions  of  zinc  salts, 
a  white  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  redissolves  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Ammotiia  behaves  in  the  same  manner. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces,  in  solutions 
of  zinc,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  no  excess 
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of  the  precipitant;  it  dissolves,  however,  in  a  solution  of 
potash  or  ammonia.  If  the  solution  contain  muriate  of 
ammonia,  carbonate  of  potash  produces  no  precipitate  in 
the  cold ;  but,  if  the  solution  be  boiled  until  the  ammo« 
niacal  salt  is  decomposed,  then  a  precipitate  is  formed. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  produces  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, under  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  produces  a  white 
precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  preci* 
pitant. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  gives,  with  neutral  zinc 
solutions,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  acids,  in 
potash,  and  in  ammonia. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces,  in  neutral  zinc  solu- 
tions, a  white  precipitate,  which,  on  reposure,  becomes 
more  considerable.  In  very  dilute  solutions,  this  reagent 
produces  no  immediate  precipitate,  though  a  troubling  is 
visible  after  some  time.  Precipitation  is  also  effected  by  a 
solution  of  jBino^aZa^^  of  Potash,  The  precipitate  produced 
by  oxalic  acid  in  zinc  solutions,  is  soluble  in  potash  and 
ammonia,  and  in  muriatic  and  other  acids.  The  presence 
of  muriate  of  ammonia  does  not  hinder  the  precipitation 
by  oxalic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces,  in  zinc  solu- 
tions, a  white  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in 
free  muriatic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces,  in  solu- 
tions of  zinc,  a  yellowish-red  precipitate,  which  is  soluble 
in  free  muriatic  acid. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces,  in  neutral  solutions 
of  zinc,  a  white  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  zinc,  which  is 
insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  If  the  solution 
contain  the  least  trace  of  iron,  the  colour  of  the  precipitate 
is  grey.  If  a  large  quantity  of  iron  be  present,  the  precipi- 
tate is  black. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  of  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  Gas  produces,  in  neutral  zinc  solutions,  a  white 
precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  zinc ;  but  it  produces  no  preci- 
pitate in  acidulated  solutions. 

All  the  zinc  salts  which  are  soluble  in  water  are  decomr 
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posed  wiien  heated  to  redness  in  contact  with  the  air,  and 
tie  afterwards  insolnble  in  water.  The  sulphate  of  zinc, 
howerer,  is  only  partially  decomposed,  even  when  ignited 
Tcry  stron^y. 

Tlie  solutions  of  the  neutral  zinc  salts  redden  litmus 
paper. 

The  salts  of  zinc  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve 
m  bee  acids,  for  example,  in  diluted  sulphuric  or  muriatic 
add.  When  the  acid  solution  is  saturated  by  ammonia  or 
potash,  the  insoluble  zinc  compound  is  precipitated,  yet  it 
generally  redissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  From 
an  alcaline  solution  of  this  description,  hydrosulphuret  of 
uunonia  precipitates  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  in  the 
state  of  white  sulphuret  of  zinc.  This  is  the  most  certain 
■ethod  of  detecting  the  presence  of  zinc  in  compounds 
whidi  are  insolnble  in  water;  for,  a  white  precipitate, 
produced  in  a  clear  and  strongly  alcaline  solution  by 
kydrosnlphoret  of  ammonia,  can  consist  of  nothing  else 
ttan  sulphuret  of  zinc. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  zinc  salts  are  peculiarly  easy  of 
detection.  If  heated  on  charcoal,  with  soda,  in  the  interior 
flame,  they  spread  on  the  charcoal  a  white  coat  of  oxide  of 
mc.  Moistened  with  nitrate  of  cobalt,  and  heated  in  the 
blowpipe  flame,  they  assume  a  fine  green  colour.  (Berze- 
Lii'S :  Ueher  die  Anwendung  des  LothrohrSy  p.  91.) 


Salts  of  oxide  of  zinc  in  solution,  are  distinguished  from 
aolutions  of  alcaline  salts  by  their  behaviour  with  carbonate 
of  potash.  They  are  distinguished  from  solutions  of  earthy 
alts  by  giving  a  white  precipitate  when  tested  with  hydro- 
salphnret  of  ammonia,  and  that  even  when  they  have 
preTionsly  been  dissolved  by  potash  or  ammonia.  This 
effect  does  not  take  place  even  with  the  solutions  of  alu- 
minoas  salts  in  potash. 


When  a  solution  of  oxide  of  zinc  contains  a  large  quan* 
tity  of  non-volatile  organic  substances,  the  operator  super- 
satnrates  the  solution  with  ammonia,  and  separates  the 
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precipitate^  when  there  is  any^  by  filtration.  He  th^i  te8t# 
the  solution  with  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  This  preci- 
pitates the  oxide  of  zinc,  in  the  state  of  sulphuret,  which 
must  be  farther  examined,  particularly  when  it  is  not  of  a 
white  colour,  but  tinged  grey  or  black  by  sulphuret  of 
iron,  before  the  blowpipe.  The  presence  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  oxide  of  zinc  in  solid  or  pasty  organic  substances^ 
is  often  very  difficult  of  detection.  The  substances  which 
are  suspected  to  contain  it,  must  be  digested  with  diluted 
nitric  acid.  The  filtered  solution  must  then  be  treated 
with  ammonia  and  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  just  described.  The  organic  sub- 
stance can  also  be  previously  charred,  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  employ  only  a  gentle  heat,  lest  the  oxide  of  zinc 
be  reduced,  and  the  metallic  zinc  be  volatilized.  The 
charred  mass  is  then  digested  with  nitric  acid,  and  the 
resulting  solution  is  treated  in  the  manner  described 
above. 


XVII.    OXIDES  OF  COBALT. 

«.  Oxide  of  Cobalt. 

In  a  pure  state,  this  oxide  has  a  greenish-grey  colour* 
Its  hydrate,  in  a  dry  state,  is  reddish.  It  dissolves  in 
acids.  As  it  frequently  contains  peroxide,  it  very  often 
disengages  chlorine,  on  being  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces,  in  solutions  of  cobalt,  a 
blue  precipitate,  which  turns  green  when  allowed  to  repose, 
and  dirty  pale  red  when  boiled.  The  precipitate  also 
acquires  this  pale  red  colour  without  being  heated,  when 
it  is  suffered  to  remain  a  long  time  at  the  bottom  of  the 
solution.  When  the  precipitate  is  gathered  upon  a  filter,: 
the  blue  colour  is  soon  replaced  by  green.  An  excess  of 
the  solution  of  potash  does  not  redissolve  it. 

Ammonia  produces,  in  cobalt  solutions,  a  blue  precipi- 
tate ;  a  larger  quantity  of  ammonia  renders  the  precipitate 
green,  and  when  still  more  ammonia  is  added,  the  precipi-  \ 
tate  mostly  dissolves,  forming  a  green  solution,  and  leaving 
only  a  very  small  green  precipitate.  This  solution  changes 
its  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  the  change  commencing. 
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at  the  surface.  It  continually  becomes  darker^  and  finally 
appears  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  If  the  cobalt  solution 
ocMitains  muriate,  of  ammonia,  the  addition  of  caustic  am- 
moiiia  produces  no  precipitate ;  the  solution  remains  red, 
bat  after  some  time  becomes  brown,  the  change  of  colour 
commencing  at  the  surface.  A  solution  of  potash  produces 
BO  precipitate  in  such  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide  of 
cobalt,  provided  it  contain  muriate  of  ammonia ;  but  if  the 
solution  contain  no  muriate  of  ammonia,  it  produces  a  very 
dight  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces,  in  cobalt 
solutions,  a  red  precipitate,  which,  upon  I)eing  boiled, 
becomes  blue. 

A  solution  oi  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  produces,  in  cobalt 
solutions,  a  red  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  produces,  in  neutral 
cobalt  solutions,  a  red  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  a 
solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  The  solution  thus  formed 
has  a  red  colour,  and  does  not  turn  brown -on  exposure  to 
the  air,  but  merely  becomes  a  very  little  redder  at  the  sur- 
face, and  that  only  after  a  pretty  long  exposure.  When 
the  solution  of  oxide  of  cobalt  contains  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia, the  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  produces  no 
precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces,  in  neutral  cobalt 
solutions,  a  blue  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces,  in  neutral  cobalt  solu- 
tions, no  immediate  troubling;  but,  after  some  time,  there 
appears  a  precipitate,  which  is  white  or  only  very  slightly 
reddish.  This  precipitate  continually  increases  in  quantity 
during  a  long  reposure,  so  that  at  last  the  supernatant 
solution  becomes  nearly  colourless. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces,  in  cobalt 
solutions,  a  green  precipitate,  which  afterwards  turns  grey, 
and  is  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces,  in  cobalt 
solutions,  a  dark  reddish-brown  precipitate,  which  is  inso- 
hible  in  muriatic  acid. 

Hydrosulphttret  of  Ammonia  produces,  in  neutral  cobalt 
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solutions^  a  black  precipitate,  which  is  insolable  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen^  or  a  current  o( Sulphtaretted 
Hydrogen  Gas,  causes,  in  neutral  cobalt  solutions,  no  imme- 
diate precipitation;  the  solution,  however,  acquires  a 
somewhat  blackish  colour,  and  after  some  time  deposits 
a  very  slight  black  precipitate.  An  acidulated  solution 
affords  not  the  slightest  signs  of  a  precipitate,  even  after  a 
considerable  time. 

All  the  salts  of  oxide  of  cobalt  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  are  decomposed  when  heated  to  redness  in  contact 
with  the  atmosphere,  and  become  thereon  partially  inso- 
luble in  water.  The  sulphate  of  cobalt,  however,  is  but 
partially  decomposed,  even  by  a  very  strong  heat. 

The  solutions  of  the  neutral  cobalt  salts  weakly  redden 
litmus  paper. 

The  salts  of  oxide  of  cobalt  which  are  insoluble  in  water, 
nearly  all  dissolve  in  acids,  for  example,  in  muriatic  or  sul- 
phuric acid.  When  the  solution  produced  by  dissolving 
such  a  compound  in  an  acid,  is  saturated  by  potash,  or 
still  better  by  ammonia,  the  insoluble  compound  commonly 
precipitates  in  its  original  state.  When,  however,  the 
solution  is  very  acid,  the  saturation  of  it  with  ammonia 
produces  no  precipitate ;  because,  in  that  case,  the  preci- 
pitation is  hindered  by  the  presence  of  the  ammoniacal 
salt.  Hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  however,  produces 
immediately  a  black  precipitate,  and  it  is  by  means  of  this 
reagent  that  the  analyst  can  most  easily  convince  himself 
of  the  presence  of  cobalt  in  a  solution.  Whenever  no 
precipitate  is  produced  in  the  acidulated  solution  of  a 
compound  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  a  black  precipitate  is  produced  in  the  neutral 
or  alcaline  solution  by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  the 
substance  can  scarcely  contain  any  other  metal  than 
cobalt,  nickel,  or  iron.  The  method  of  distinguishing 
these  three  metals  from  each  other,  is  described  in  another 
part  of  this  work. 

Before  the  Blowpipe^  the  cobalt  salts  are  very  easily 
detected.    The  smallest  portions  colour  borax  and  micro- 
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cosmic  salts  strongly  blue ;  by  larger  quantities,  the  glass 
is  so  fully  coloured,  that  it  appears  to  be  black.  By  soda, 
CD  charcoal,  they  are  reduced  to  a  grey  magnetic  powder, 
which  is  metallic  cobalt.  (Berzelius:  Anwendung  des 
LkkroArs,  p.  93.) 


The  solutions  of  the  salts  of  oxide  of  cobalt  are  pecu- 
Kariy  distinguished  from  those  of  all  the  salts  which  have 
been  hitherto  spoken  of,  by  the  black  precipitate  which 
they  produce  with  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  In  the 
solid  state,  they  are  easily  distinguished  from  other  sub- 
stances by  their  behaviour  before  the  blowpipe. 


Many  non-volatile  organic  substances  hinder  the  preci- 
jMtation  of  oxide  of  cobalt  by  alcalies,  but  not  the  precipi- 
tation by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 


k  Pbroxide  of  Cobalt. 

This  has  a  black  colour.  It  disengages  oxygen  gas 
iHien  strongly  heated.  Concentrated  and  boiling  muriatic 
add  dissolves  it,  under  disengagement  of  chlorine  gas. 
Before  the  blowpipe,  it  behaves  like  oxide  of  cobalt. 

XVIII.   OXIDES  OF  NICKEL. 

a.  Oxide  op  Nickel. 

The  pure  oxide  is  dark  grey ;  the  hydrate  is  green.  It 
dissolves  in  acids.  The  solution  has  a  green  colour,  and 
behaves  towards  reagents  like  the  solutions  of  the  salts  of 
oxide  of  nickel  which  are  soluble  in  water. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces,  in  solutions  of  oxide  of 
nickel,  an  apple-green  precipitate,  which  an  excess  of 
potash  does  not  redissolve. 

Ammonia,  added  in  extremely  small  proportion  to  nickel 
solutions,  produces  a  very  inconsiderable  green  troubling, 
which,  upon  the  addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of  ammonia, 
▼ery  .speedily  disappears.    The  clear  solution  thus  formed, 
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has  a  fine  blue  colour,  with  a  slight  tendency  to  violet.  A 
solution  of  potash  produces,  in  this  ammoniacal  solution, 
an  apple-green  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces,  in  nickel 
solutions,  an  apple-green  precipitate,  which  has  a  lighter 
colour  than  the  precipitate  produced  in  nickel  solutions 
by  potash. 

A  solution  o{  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  likewise  produces,  in 
nickel  solutions,  a  light  apple-green  precipitate,  and  disen- 
gages a  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  produces,  in  neutral 
solutions  of  nickel,  an  apple-green  precipitate,  which  redis- 
solves  in  an  excess  of  the  carbonate  of  amMonia,  and 
forms  a  bluish-green  solution. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces,  in  neutral 
nickel  solutions,  a  white  precipitate,  slightly  tending  to 
green. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces,  in  neutral  solations 
of  nickel,  no  immediate  precipitate.  After  some  time,  how- 
ever, a  greenish  precipitate  appears,  which  is  very  much 
increased  after  a  long  reposure,  so  that  the  solution  above 
it  becomes  nearly  colourless. 

A  solution  o{  Pmssiate  of  Potash  produces,  in  nickel  solu- 
tions, a  white  precipitate,  slightly  tending  to  green.  It  is 
insoluble  in  muriatic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Red  Pmssiate  of  Potash  givfes,  with  nickel 
solutions,  a  yellowish-green  precipitate,  which  is  ins<riuble 
in  muriatic  acid. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces,  in  neutral  nickel 
solutions,  a  black  precipitate,  and  communicates,  at  the 
same  time,  a  black  colour  to  the  supernatant  fluid.  The 
precipitate  is  nearly  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  preci- 
pitant. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen^  or  a  current  of  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  Gas  produces,  in  neutral  nickel  solutions,  no  im- 
mediate precipitate.  The  solution  becomes  somewhat 
blackish,  and  after  a  long  time,  a  very  small  black  precipi- 
tate appears.  No  precipitate  is  produced  in  an  acidulated 
solution,  even  after  a  long  reposure. 

All  the  .salts  of  oxide  of  nickel  which  are  soluble  in 
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water,  are  decomposed  when  heated  to  redness  in  contact 
with  the  air,  and  subsequently  do  not  completely  dissolve 
in  water.  Nevertheless,  the  sulphate  of  nickel  is  only  par- 
tially decomposed,  even  by  a  very  strong  heat. 

The  solutions  of  the  neutral  nickel  salts  slightly  redden 
Mtmos  paper. 

The  salts  of  oxide  of  nickel  which  are  insoluble  in  water, 
■eaily  all  dissolve  in  acids,  for  example,  in  muriatic  or 
dflated  sulphuric  acid.  If  such  a  solution  is  supersatu- 
rated with  ammonia,  the  salt  is  not  precipitated.  If, 
however,  the  solution  be  not  too  dilute,  it  acquires  a  blue 
odour,  and  thus  indicates  the  presence  of  oxide  of  nickel. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  nickel  salts  can  be  detected  by 
fiising  a  portion  with  borax  or  microcosmic  salt  in  the 
outer  flame;  they  communicate  to  the  bead  a  reddish 
ooloiir,  the  intensity  of  which  diminishes  as  the  bead  cools, 
and  often  quite  disappears  when  it  is  completely  cold. 
With  soda  or  charcoal,  they  are  reduced  to  a  white  metallic 
mgiietic  powder.  (Berzelius  :  Ueber  die  Anwendung  des 
Lkiroirs,  p.  94.) 


The  solutions  of  the  salts  of  oxide  of  nickel  are  distin- 
guished from  those  of  all  the  salts  which  have  hitherto 
been  spoken  of,  those  of  oxide  of  cobalt  excepted,  by  their 
behaviour  witli  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  They  are 
distinguished  from  oxide  of  cobalt  solutions  by  their  beha- 
viour with  ammonia,  and  by  the  behaviour  of  the  ammoni- 
acal  solution  with  potash. 


A  great  number  of  non- volatile  organic  substances  hinder 
the  precipitation  of  oxide  of  nickel  by  alcalies,  but  not  by 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 


b.  Peroxide  op  Nickel. 

This  has  a  black  colour.  When  ignited,  it  disengages 
oxygen  gas.  It  is  dissolved  by  concentrated  muriatic  acid, 
isder  disengagement  of  chlorine  gas.  Before  the  blow^ 
pipe,  it  behaves  like  oxide  of  nickel 
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XIX.    OXIDES  OF  IRON. 

a.  Protoxide  of  Iron. 

This  oxide  in  a  pure  state^  is  nearly  unknown.  Even  its 
hydrate  has  never  been  produced  in  a  state  of  dryness  and 
purity.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  when  precipitated  from 
a  solution,  it  becomes  with  great  ease  more  highly  oxidised 
in  the  air,  particularly  at  the  surface.  It  is,  however,'  not 
only  contained  in  solutions  of  the  protosalts  of  iron,  but  is 
produced  whenever  iron  is  dissolved  in  diluted  sulphurio 
cr  muriatic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions  of  protoxide 
of  iron,  a  flocky  precipitate.  This  is  nearly  white  at  first, 
but  after  a  very  short  time,  becomes  grey  and  then  green; 
at  the  point,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  it 
becomes  still  darker  and  finally  reddish  brown.  If  the 
solution  is  filtered  while  the  precipitate  is  green,  the  latter, 
by  being  gathered  upon  the  filter,  is  very  much  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  soon  becomes  reddish  brown. 

Ammonia  produces  with  solutions  of  protoxide  of  iron 
the  same  appearances  as  potash.  If  a  solution  of  muriate 
of  ammonia  has  been  previously  mingled  with  the  iron 
solution,  the  addition  of  ammonia  produces  no  precipitate; 
yet  when  the  mixture  is  exposed  to  the  air,  there  is  soon 
formed  a  small  quantity  of  a  green  precipitate  which 
becomes  reddish  brown  at  the  surface. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  solations 
of  protoxide  of  iron,  a  white  precipitate,  without  the  occar- 
rence  of  efiervescence  from  the  discharge  of  carbonic  acid 
gas.  This  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  iron  does  not  so  soon 
become  green  and  reddish  brown  at  the  surface  as  the  pr&r 
cipitate  formed  by  solutions  of  pure  potash.  It  dissolves 
in  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia ;  yet  when  the  solu- 
tion is  placed  in  contact  with  the  air,  a  green  precipitate 
is  formed,  which  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid  becomes  red- 
dish brown.  ])ut  this  precipitate  appears  later  than  it 
would  have  done  had  ammonia,  instead  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  been  added  to  the  liquid. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potojsh  produces  in  solutions 
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of  protoxide  of  iron,  under  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid 
gasy  a  white  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  behaves  with  solu- 
tioiis  of  protoxide  of  iron^  the  same  as  a  solution  of  carbo- 
nate of  potash. 

A  solation  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  in  neutral  solu- 
tioiis  of  protoxide  of  iron  a  white  precipitate,  which,  on 
being  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  becomes  green. 

Sidutions  of  Oxalic  Acid  and  JBinoxalate  of  Potash,  when 
added  to  solutions  of  protoxide  of  iron,  immediately  com- 
niiBicate  a  yellow  colour  to  them,  and  after  some  time 
produce  a  yellow  precipitate  of  protoxalate  of  iron.  This 
piecipitate  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid.  Neutral 
akaline  oxalates  produce  the  same  precipitate  immedi- 
ately, and  still  more  distinctly. 

A  solution  otPrussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions  of 
protoxide  of  iron  a  precipitate,  which,  if  air  be  completely 
excluded  is,  at  the  instant  of  its  production,  white,  but 
otherwise  always  appears  of  a  light  blue  colour.  Upon 
kMiger  exposure  to  the  air,  it  becomes  dark  blue.  It  is 
insoluble  in  muriatic  acid« 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  solu- 
tions of  protoxide  of  iron,  an  immediate  dark  blue  precipi- 
tate, which  is  insoluble  in  acids. 

Hydrosulphttret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  solutions 
of  protoxide  of  iron,  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of 
iron,  which  becomes  oxidised  when  placed  in  contact  with 
the  air,  and  turns  reddish  brown.  This  character  serves  to 
distinguish  sulphuret  of  iron  from  the  sulphurets  of  nickel 
and  cobalt  The  precipitated  sulphuret  of  iron  is  insoluble 
in  an  excess  of  hydrosidphuret  of  ammonia. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  of  Sulphwetted 
Hydrogen  Gas,  produces  in  neutral  solutions  of  protoxide 
of  iron,  no  precipitate. 

The  protosalts  of  iron  which  are  soluble  in  water  are 
decomposed  when  ignited  in  contact  with  the  air. 

The  solutions  of  the  neutral  protosalts  of  iron  redden 

Utmus  paper. 

The  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron  which  arc  insoluble  in 
water,  are  nearly  all  soluble  in  muriatic  acid  or  diluted 
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sulphuric  acid.  When  the  resulting  acid  solution  is  super- 
saturated with  ammonia,  the  insoluble  salt  generally  pre- 
cipitates. If,  however,  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  be 
added,  the  precipitated  salt  immediately  acquires  a  black 
colour. 

Before  the  Blotvpipe,  the  protosalts  of  iron  can  be  very 
easily  detected  by  fusing  a  portion  on  charcoal  with  borax 
or  microcosmic  salt; — in  the  outer  flame  the  glass  acquires 
a  deep  red  colour,  which  becomes  lighter  on  cooling;  in 
the  inner  flame,  the  colour  produced  is  green,  which  totally 
disappears  when  the  glass  is  cold,  if  the  iron  be  not  pre- 
sent in  too  large  a  quantity.  The  smallest  quantities  of 
protoxide  of  iron  can  be  detected  by  fusing  the  substance 
in  microcosmic  salt,  which  is  coloured  green  thereby,  even 
when  heated  in  the  outer  flame;  the  colour  decreases  in 
intensity  while  the  glass  is  cooling,  and  totally  disappears 
when  it  is  quite  cold.  When  fused  with  soda  on  charcoal, 
the  protosalts  of  iron  are  reduced,  and  give,  after  the 
grinding  and  separating  of  the  charcoal,  a  magnetic,  me- 
tallic powder.  (Berzelius:  Anwendung  des  Lothrokrs, 
p.  92.)    ^ 


The  solutions  of  protoxide  of  iron  can  readily  be  dis- 
criminated by  their  behaviour  with  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia  and  with  the  red  prussiate  of  potash. 


The  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  non-volatile  organic 
substances,  hinders  the  precipitation  of  protoxide  of  iron 
bv  alcalies. 


by  alcalies 


b.  Peroxide  of  Iron. 

In  a  state  of  purity,  the  peroxide  of  iron,  when  in 
powder,  possesses  a  reddish  brown  colour.  That  which 
occurs  native  in  a  crystallised  state  (iron  glance)  is  of  a 
grey  colour  and  exhibits  the  metallic  lustre.  The  peroxide 
of  iron,  when  precipitated  from  its  solution  and  exposed  to 
ignition,  becomes  black.     Yet  both  the  black  substance 
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and  the  iron  glance,  afford  a  red  powder.  The  recently 
precipitated  peroxide  is  easily  soluble  in  acids.  The  solu- 
tion is  eflfected  with  much  more  difficulty  when  the  peroxide 
has  been  ignited.  The  ignited  peroxide  is  nevertheless 
completely  soluble,  and  with  most  ease  in  muriatic  acid. 

A  solation  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions  of  peroxide 
of  iron,  a  reddish  brown  voluminous  precipitate,  which  is 
iisoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Ammonia  behaves  with  solutions  of  peroxide  of  iron,  in 
the  same  manner  as  potash. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  precipitates  solutions 
of  peroxide  of  iron  also  with  a  reddish  brown  colour ;  but 
the  colour  of  the  precipitate  is  somewhat  lighter  than  the 
coloor  of  those  produced  by  pure  potash  and  ammonia. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  produces,  under  dis- 
engagement of  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  light  reddish  brown 
precipitate.  Through  boiling,  during  which  more  carbonic 
arid  gas  escapes,  the  precipitate  acquires  a  darker  colour. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  behaves  with  solu- 
tions of  peroxide  of  iron  like  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  forms  in  neutral  solu- 
tions of  persalts  of  iron,  a  white  precipitate.  Upon  the 
addition  of  ammonia,  this  precipitate  becomes  brown,  and 
after  some  time  completely  dissolves. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  gives  with  neutral  solutions  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  no  precipitate ;  but  the  solution  acquires 
a  yellowish  colour. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  peroxide  of  iron,  an  immediate  dark  blue  precipitate, 
which  is  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  solu- 
tions of  peroxide  of  iron,  no  precipitate;  but  the  solution 
often  becomes  somewhat  darker  coloured. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  solutions 
of  peroxide  of  iron,  a  black  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble 
in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  If  left  in  contact  with 
atmospheric  air,  it  becomes  oxidised  and  obtains  a  reddish 
brown  colour. 
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Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen^  or  a  current  of  Sulphu" 
retted  Hydrogen  Gas,  produces  in  neutral  solutions  of 
peroxide  of  iron^  a  milky- white  precipitate  of  separated 
sulphur.    The  solution  then  contains  protoxide  of  iron. 

None  of  the  persalts  of  iron  which  are  s<duble  in  water 
can  be  heated  to  redness  in  contact  with  the  air  without 

■ 

undergoing  decomposition. 

The  solutions  of  the  neutral  persalts  of  iron  redden 
litmus  paper. 

The  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  dissolve  in  muriatic  acid  or  in  diluted  sulphuric 
acid.  If  a  solution  of  potash  or  ammonia  be  added  to  the 
resulting  acid  solution^  and  that  in  quantity  but  little 
beyond  what  is  requisite  to  saturate  the  acid,  the  insoluble 
compound  is  generally  precipitated  in  an  undecomposed 
state,  and  possessed  of  its  characteristic  colour,  which,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  phosphate  and  arseniate  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  is  white.  But  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
these  alcalies,  and  particularly  of  potash,  which  may  be 
added,  so  much  the  more  has  the  precipitate  a  tendency  to 
exhibit  a  reddish  brown  colour.  Hydrosulphuret  of  am- 
monia instantly  renders  these  precipitates  black. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  persalts  of  iron  behave  precisely 
like  the  protosalts  of  iron. 


Solutions  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  are  easily  recognised  by 
their  behaviour  with  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  and  with  a  solution  of  prus- 
siate  of  potash ;  and  are  thus  distinguished  from  solutions 
of  other  bases. 


All  non-volatile  organic  substances  completely  hinder 
the  precipitation  of  peroxide  of  iron  by  alcalies,  unless 
they  be  present  in  but  very  small  proportion.  They  do  not 
however  hinder  the  production  of  a  precipitate  by  a  solu- 
tion of  prussiate  of  potash.  If  a  solution  containing 
peroxide  of  iron  in  a  state  of  mixture  with  organic  matter^ 
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remain  clear  after  being  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  it 
aflfords  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  on  being 
tested  by  hydrosulphnret  of  ammonia. 


Compounds  of  Protoxide  op  Iron  with  Peroxide 
OF  Iron  occur  very  frequently  in  a  native  state.  Mine- 
ralogists call  them  magnetic  iron  ore.  They  are  also  pro« 
duced  when  iron  is  ignited  in  the  open  air  (Hammerschlag). 
These  compounds  are  black.  To  detect  therein  the  pre- 
sence of  both  oxides,  the  operator  dissolves  the  compound 
in  a  dosed  flask  in  concentrated  muriatic  acid.  He  adds 
to  one  portion  of  this  solution,  a  saturated  solution  of 
solphnretted  hydrogien.  The  milky  white  precipitate  of 
separated  sulphur  which  is  thus  produced,  indicates  the 
presence  of  peroxide  of  iron.  Another  portion  of  the  solu- 
tion is  diluted  with  water,  and  tested  by  a  solution  of  red 
pnissiate  of  potash.  The  resulting  dark  blue  precipitate 
indicates  the  presence  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

XX.    OXIDE  OF  CADMIUM. 

Pure  oxide  of  cadmium  has  a  reddish  brown  colour,  or 
at  least  it  gives  a  reddish  brown  powder.  It  is  not  vola- 
tilized by  heat ;  but  when  it  is  mingled  with  organic  sub- 
stances or  with  charcoal  powder,  it  is  then  volatilized  upon 
being  heated.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  oxide  is  then 
reduced  to  metallic  cadmium,  which  is  very  volatile. — 
The  hydrate  of  oxide  of  cadmium  is  white.  When  heated, 
it  loses  its  water,  and  acquires  the  reddish  brown  colour 
of  the  oxido. 

It  easily  dissolves  in  acids.  The  solution  behaves 
towards  reagents  precisely  like  the  solutions  of  the  soluble 
salts  of  oxide  of  cadmium. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions  of  oxide  of 
cadmium,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  potash. 

Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  cadmium  solutions,  a  white 
precipitate,  which  very  easily  dissolves  in  a  slight  excess 
of  ammonia. 
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A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  cadmium 
solutions,  a  white  precipitate^  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  carbonate  of  potash. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  likewise  produces  in 
neutral  cadmium  solutions,  and  under  disengagement  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  a  white  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  produces  in  solutions 
of  cadmium,  even  when  they  contain  much  muriate  of 
ammonia,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  a  white  preci- 
pitate in  neutral  solutions  of  cadmium. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  immediately  produces  a  pre- 
cipitate in  neutral  solutions  of  cadmium.  The  precipitate 
is  easily  soluble  in  pure  ammonia. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  cadmium 
solutions,  a  white  precipitate,  passing  a  very  little  into 
yellowish.    This  precipitate  is  soluble  in  muriatic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  cad- 
mium solutions,  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in 
muriatic  acid. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  cadmium 
solutions,  a  yellowish  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen^  or  a  current  of  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  Gas,  produces  either  in  neutral  or  acidulated 
cadmium  solutions,  a  yellow  precipitate. 

A  bar  of  Metallic  Zinc  precipitates  cadmium  from  its 
solutions  in  the  metallic  state,  and  in  the  form  of  small 
glancing  grey-coloured  spangles. 

The  salts  of  oxide  of  cadmium  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  cannot  be  heated  to  redness  in  contact  with  the  air 
without  experiencing  decomposition. 

The  solutions  of  the  neutral  cadmium  salts  redden  litmus 
paper. 

The  salts  of  oxide  of  cadmium  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  dissolve  in  acids.  The  presence  of  oxide  of  cad- 
mium is  very  easily  detected  in  these  acid  solutions  by  the 
yellow  precipitate  produced  by  liquid  sulphuretted  hydro*' 
gen,  or  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
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Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  cadmium  salts  can  be  detected 
by  mingling  a  portion  with  soda,  and  heating  it  on  char- 
coal in  the  inner  flame;  upon  which,  the  charcoal  is 
bedecked  with  a  brownish  red  powder.  (Bbrzblius: 
Udfer  die  Anwendung  des  LothrohrSy  p.  91.) 


The  solutions  of  oxide  of  cadmium  can  be  easily  re- 
cognised firom  their  behaviour  with  liquid  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  They  are 
distinguished  by  these  reagents  from  solutions  of  all  the 
bases  hitherto  treated  of 


The  presence  of  non- volatile  organic  substances  hinders 
the  precipitation  of  oxide  of  cadmium  by  pure  potash,  but 
does  not  influence  the  action  of  the  alcaJine  carbonates. 


XXI.    OXIDES  OP  LEAD. 

a.  Protoxide  op  Lead. 

Pore  protoxide  of  lead  is  yellow,  but  its  powder  has  a 
reddish  hue.  It  easily  melts  at  a  red  heat,  and  when  it 
has  been  melted  in  considerable  quantity  is  scaly,  and  of 
a  yellowish  red  or  a  yellow  colour,  but  its  powder  is  red- 
dish yellow.  At  a  white  heat  it  volatilizes,  particularly  if 
air  be  present.  When  protoxide  of  lead  is  mingled  with 
organic  substances,  or  with  charcoal  powder,  it  is  very 
easily  reduced  by  heat.  It  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  water. 
The  best  solvent  of  protoxide  of  lead  is  nitric  acid,  or 
acetic  acid.  When  it  does  not  wholly  dissolve  in  these 
acids,  it  is  impure.  The  litharge  which  is  found  in  com- 
merce, very  often  contains  silica,  and  this  remains  undis- 
solved when  the  litharge  is  treated  with  acids.  The  solu- 
tion behaves  towards  reagents  like  the  aqueous  solutions 
ijfihe  salts  of  protoxide  of  lead. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions  of  protoxide 
of  lead  a  iihite  precipitate,  which  redissolves  in  a  consi- 
deraUe  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Jmmonia   produces  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  not 
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soluble  in  an  excess  of  ammonia.  (A  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead,  even  when  much  concentrated^  is  not  troubled  by 
ammonia :  but  after  some  time  a  sub-salt  is  deposited.) 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces,  in  solutions 
of  protoxide  of  lead,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  insolu- 
ble in  an  excess  of  the  carbonate  of  potash,  but  soluble  in 
pure  potash. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  produces,  under  dis- 
engagement of  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  similar  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  behaves  with  solu- 
tions of  protoxide  of  lead  like  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  forms  in  neutral  solu- 
tions of  lead  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  a 
solution  of  pure  potash. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces  in  neutral  solutions 
of  protoxide  of  lead  an  immediate  white  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  protoxide  of  lead,  a  white  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  pi*oduces  no  preci-^ 
pitate  in  solutions  of  protoxide  of  lead. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  solutions  of  prot* 
oxide  of  lead,  a  black  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen^  or  a  current  of  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  Gas,  produces  in  neutral  and  acid  solutions  of 
protoxide  of  lead,  a  black  precipitate. 

A  bar  of  Metallic  Zinc  precipitates  lead  from  its  solu- 
tions/in  the  metallic  state,  and  in  the  form  of  blackish- 
grey  shining  spangles. 

The  solutions  of  protoxide  of  lead  are  also  precipitated 
by  several  reagents,  which  produce  no  precipitates  in 
solutions  of  most  of  the  oxides  which  have  hitherto  been 
treated  -of. 

Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  and  solutions  of  the  Sulphates 
produce  in  solutions  of  protoxide  of  lead,  a  white  preci- 
pitate, which  is  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  diluted 
acids,  but  soluble  in  a  solution  of  potash.  The  production 
of  this  precipitate  is  an  excellent  method  of  determining 
the  presence  of  protoxide  of  lead ;  because  sulphuric  acid 
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prodaces  precipitates  which  are  characterised  by  insolu* 
bflity  in  diluted  acids,  with  no  other  substances  than 
alcaline  earths  and  protoxide  of  lead.  Sulphate  of  lead  is 
distingiiished  from  the  earthy  sulphates  by  being  soluble 
in  a  solution  of  potash,  and  more  particularly  by  instantly 
axsuming  a  black  colour  on  being  moistened  with  hydro^ 
salphuret  of  ammonia. 

Mwriatic  Acid  and  solutions  of  Chlorides  produce  in 
stations  of  protoxide  of  lead,  when  they  are  not  very 
dilate,  a  white  precipitate,  which  redissolves,  however, 
on  the  addition  of  water.  In  this  solution  of  chloride  of 
lead,  ammonia  produces  a  white  precipitate.  The  pre*^ 
cipitate  produced  by  muriatic  acid,  or  by  solutions  of 
chlorides,  in  solutions  of  protoxide  of  lead,  is  also  soluble 
in  potash. 

A  solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  produces  in  solutions 
of  protoxide  of  lead,  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  soluble 
in  a  great  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

A  solution  of  Chromate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  protoxide  of  lead,  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  insolu- 
ble in  dilated  nitric  acid,  but  soluble  in  a  solution  of  pure 
potash. 

The  salts  of  protoxide  of  lead  which  are  soluble  in 
water  cannot  be  heated  to  redness,  in  contact  with  the  air, 
without  suffering  decomposition. 

The  solutions  of  the  neutral  salts  of  protoxide  of  lead 
redden  litmus  paper. 

Most  of  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  lead  which  are  insolu- 
ble in  water,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid.  The  resulting  acid 
solution,  after  being  diluted  with  water,  and  if  the  solution 
be  not  too  acid,  affoi*ds  a  precipitate  with  sulphuric  acid. 
The  sulphate  of  lead  is  insoluble  in  diluted  nitric  acid.  It 
is  nevertheless  easy  to  recognise  it  for  a  metallic  salt, 
for  it  becomes  instantly  black  on  being  moistened  with 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  and  when  treated  with  soda 
on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  very  easily  affords  metallic 
lead. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  lead  can 
be  readily  recognised  by  being  mingled  with  soda  and 
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heated  on  charcoal,  in  the  inner  flame ;  upon  which  they 
are  reduced  to  metallic  globules,  which  can  easily  be  flat- 
tened by  the  hammer,  and  are  not  brittle.  During  the 
operation,  the  charcoal  receives  a  coating  of  yellow  powder. 
(Berzelius:  Anwendung  des  LothrohrSy  p.  98.) 


The  solutions  of  protoxide  of  lead  can  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  solutions  of  other  oxides,  by  their 
behaviour  towards  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  From  the  solu- 
tions of  the  alcaline  earths,  they  are  distinguished  by  their 
reaction  with  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 


When  a  solution  of  protoxide  of  lead  contains  a  very 
great  quantity  of  organic  substances,  so  as  even  to  be 
very  strongly  coloured  thereby,  it  still  affords  a  preci- 
pitate with  sulphuric  acid.  The  presence  of  lead  can  be 
very  easily  detected  in  the  precipitated  sulphate,  by  AisiDg 
it  with  soda  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe.  If  the  solu- 
tion contain  gum,  the  sulphate  of  lead  does  not  readily 
subside,  but  remains  for  a  long  time  suspended  in  the 
liquid,  and  is  filtered  with  difficulty. 

If  a  solution  which  contains  much  organic  matter,  con- 
tain merely  traces  of  protoxide  of  lead,  then  no  precipitate 
is  produced  by  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  case,  the  solution 
must  be  slightly  acidulated  by  nitric  acid,  and  be  sub- 
jected to  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The 
protoxide  of  lead  is  thus  completely  precipitated  in  the 
state  of  sulphuret  of  lead.  The  precipitate  does  not  fully 
subside,  however,  till  after  some  time.  When  the  solu- 
tion is  of  small  bulk,  the  lead  can  be  sufficiently  well  pre- 
cipitated, in  the  state  of  sulphuret,  by  merely  adding  an 
excess  of  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  precipitate 
must  in  this  case  also,  be  fused  with  soda  on  chai*coal 
before  the  blowpipe,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
presence  of  lead. — When  protoxide  of  lead  is  mingled  with 
solid  or  pasty  organic  substances,  it  is  best  to  mix  the 
whole  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  to  ignite  it  in  a  covered 
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Hessian  cancible ;  but  the  operator  must  take  care  not  to 
employ  too  powerful  a  heat  in  this  operation^  lest  the  re- 
duced lead  be  volatilized.  After  becoming  cool,  the  fused 
mass  is  pulverised  in  an  agate  mortar  with  water,  and  the 
charcoal  is  carefully  washed  away.  The  reduced  metallic 
lead  then  remains  behind  in  the  mortar,  and  can  easily  be 
recognised. 


b.  Red  Oxide  op  Lead  (Minium), 

This  oxide  is  pulverulent,  and  has  a  brick-red  colour. 
When  gently  heated,  it  turns  black,  but  again  becomes  red 
on  cooling.  By  a  strong  heat,  it  is  converted  into  prot- 
oxide of  lead,  under  disengagement  of  oxygen  gas.  If  red 
oxide  of  lead  be  adulterated,  as  it  sometimes  is,  with  brick- 
dost,  the  latter  is  best  detected  by  treating  the  ignited 
oxide  with  diluted  nitric  acid ;  the  brick-dust  then  remains 
Qfidissol ved.  When  the  red  oxide  of  lead  is  put  into  nitric 
or  acetic  acid,  it  becomes  brown ;  the  reason  of  this  alter- 
ation is,  that  the  red  oxide  is  converted,  partly  into  prot- 
oxide which  dissolves  in  the  acid,  and  partly  into  brown 
03ude  which  remains  undissolved.  When  the  red  oxide  is 
heated  with  muriatic  acid,  chlorine  gas  is  disengaged,  and 
cUoride  of  lead  produced. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  red  oxide  of  lead  behaves  like 
the  protoxide,  into  which,  indeed,  it  is  converted  by  heat. 


c.  Brown  Oxide  op  Lead. 

This  oxide  is  dark  brown,  and  pulverulent.  When 
heated,  it  gives  out  oxygen  gas,  and  is  converted  into 
protoxide  of  lead,  without  being  previously  converted  into 
red  oxide.  When  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  it  is  con- 
verted, even  in  the  cold,  into  chloride  of  lead ;  the  conver- 
sion being  accompanied  by  the  disengagement  of  gaseous 

chlorine. 
Before  the  Blowpipe,  it  behaves  like  protoxide  of  lead. 


FART  I. 
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XXII.    OXIDE  OF  BISMUTH. 

Pure  oxide  of  bismuth  is  yellow.  It  becomes  dariker 
when  heated^  but  upon  cooling  regains  its  original  colour* 
In  a  strong  heat,  it  fuses  to  a  yellow  glass.  It  do^  not 
volatilise,  except  at  an  extremely  high  temperactore.  It  is 
very  easily  reduced  to  metallic  bismuth  by  ignition  with 
organic  substances  or  charcoal  powder.  The  oxide  of 
bismuth  readily  dissolves  in  acids. 

A  great  number  of  salts  of  oxide  of  bismuth  disscdve  in 
water,  but  the  solution  is  not  complete.  The  salt  is  de- 
composed by  the  action  of  the  water,  into  an  acid  salt 
which  dissolves  in  the  water,  and  a  basic  salt  which  pro- 
duces a  precipitate  and  makes  the  liquid  milky.  When  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  added,  the  solutum  is 
completely  effected,  and  the  liquid  remains  dear.  Hie 
reagents  then  produce  the  following  appearances. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  a  white  precipitate  whicb 
is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant 

Ammonia  acts  in  the  same  manner. 

A  soluticm  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  a  while 
precipitate,  which  is  likewise  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
precipitant 

A  solution  of  Bicarlnmate  of  Potash  produces  a  similar 
precipitate,  with  a  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  behaves  in  the  same 
manner. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  a  white  preci- 
pitate. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces  no  immediate  preci- 
pitate ;  but  after  some  time,  a  crystalline  precipitate  is 
perceptible. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, which  is  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  a  pale 
yellow  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  muriatic  acid. 

Hydrosvlphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  a  black,  or  in  small 
quantities,  a  very  dark  brown  precipitate,  which  is  insolu- 
ble in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 
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Liqtad  Sutpkuretted  HydrogenjOr  a  current  of  Sulphuretted 
Hfdrogem  Gas  produces  a  black  precipitate^  even  in  the 
idd  solutions.  When  but  a  smsill  quantity  of  oxide  of 
UflMith  is  contained  in  the  solution,  the  colour  of  the  pre- 
cqHtate  is  dark  brown.  It  is  easily  reduced  to  metallic 
bisBwUiy  when  mixed  with  soda^  and  fused  on  charcoal  in 
the  inner  flame  of  the  blowpipe. 

A  bar  of  Metallic  Zinc  precipitates  bismuth  from  its 
sdutioiis,  and  even  from  the  milky  liquor  produced  by 
dihiting  the  solutions  of  oxide  of  bismuth  with  water,  in 
He  metaUic  state,  and  in  the  form  of  a  black  spongy 


Tlie  solutions  of  oxide  of  bismuth  can  also  be  recognised 
by  the  foOowing  reagents. 

A  solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  produces  in  bismuth 
oxide  solutions,  a  brown  precipitate,  which  readily  dis- 
sdves  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

A  solution  of  Chromate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  oxide  of  bismuth,  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  soluble 
in  diluted  nitric  acid. 

The  salts  of  oxide  of  bismuth  cannot  be  heated  to  red- 
ness, in  contact  with  the  air,  without  undergoing  decom- 
position. 

The  solutions  of  the  salts  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  which  can 
<ioIy  be  solutions  of  acid  salts,  redden  litmus  paper. 

The  salts  of  oxide  of  bismuth  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  dissolve  in  acids.  The  acid  solutions  become 
milky  on  the  addition  of  water.  They  give  with  liquid 
sulfdiuretted  hydrogen  a  dark  brown  or  black  precipitate, 
which  is  easily  reduced  to  beads  of  metallic  bismuth  when 
healed  with  soda  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe. 

Before  the  Blowpipe^  the  salts  of  oxide  of  bismuth  can 
be  easQy  recognised.  When  mingled  with  soda,  and 
heated  in  the  inner  flame,  they  are  easily  reduced,  and 
aSord  globules  of  metallic  bismuth,  which  are  brittle,  and 
fpring  to  pieces  under  the  hammer.  During  the  opera- 
tion, the  charcoal  becomes  coated  with  a  yellow  powder. 
(Bbrze LI  us :  Anwendung  des  Lothrohrs^  p.  95.) 
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The  salts  of  oxide  of  bismuth  can  be  readily  recopiised 
from  their  behaviour  with  water,  and  with  hydrosolphuiet 
of  ammonia.  From  solutions  of  protoxide  of  lead,  they 
are  easily  distinguished  by  their  reaction  with  a  solution  of 
potash,  and  also  by  giving  no  precipitate  with  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  metallic  globules  obtained  by  reduction 
with  the  blowpipe,  are  discriminated  from  those  afforded 
by  the  reduction  of  lead  salts,  by  their  brittleness. 


The  presence  of  non-volatile  organic  substances  does 
not  hinder  the  precipitation  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  either  by 
water  or  by  alcalies. 

XXIII.    DEUTOXIDE  OF  COPPER. 

The  deutoxide  of  copper  is  pulverulent,  and  of  a  black 
colour.  It  is  fused  by  exposure  to  a  very  strong  heat 
When  heated  with  charcoal,  or  with  organic  bodies,  it 
is  easily  reduced,  either  to  protoxide  of  copper,  or  to 
reguline  copper.  It  readily  dissolves  in  acids.  The  solu- 
tion has  generally  a  blue  colour.  When,  however,  the 
solution  is  effected  in  muriatic  acid,  it  possesses  an  emerald- 
green  colour.  The  hydrate  of  the  deutoxide  of  copper  is 
blue ;  but,  upon  being  dried,  or  upon  being  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  it  loses  its  water,  and  becomes  black. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces,  in  solutions  of  deutoxide 
of  copper,  a  voluminous  blue  precipitate  of  hydrate  of 
deutoxide.  When  this  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  potash, 
it  turns  black,  and  quickly  subsides.  It  is  then  in  the  state 
of  deutoxide.  If  a  solution  of  deutoxide  of  copper  be 
boiled  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  potash  than  is  necessary 
to  decompose  it  completely,  the  operator  obtains,  not  a 
black,  but  a  light  green  precipitate,  which  is  a  basic  salt  of 
the  deutoxide. 

Ammonia,  added  in  small  quantity  to  solutions  of  deut- 
oxide of  copper,  produces  a  greenish  precipitate,  which, 
however,  dissolves  very  easily  in  an  excess  of  the  precipi- 
tant, and  produces  a  blue  solution.  The  colour  of  this  blue 
ammoniacal  solution  is  much  darker  than  that  produced. 
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^rheOy  instead  of  deutoxide  of  copper^  a  similar  quantity  of 
oxide  of  nickel  is  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  ammonia. 
Etoi  when  a  solution  of  copper  is  so  much  diluted  that  it 
appears  colourless,  it  acquires  a  bluish  colour  from  caustic 
lamonia.  In  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  deutoxide  of 
copper,  no  immediate  precipitate  is  produced,  in  the  cold, 
by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  pure  potash :  but,  after  a 
while,  if  the  solution  be  not  too  dilute,  a  blue  precipitate 
makes  its  appearance.  If,  however,  the  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  deutoxide  of  copper  be  boiled  with  a  solution  of 
canstic  potash,  a  dense  black  precipitate  is  formed.  When 
this  precipitate  has  fully  subsided,  the  solution,  which  was 
preyiously  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  is  found  to  be  colourless. 
A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces,  in  solutions 
of  deutoxide  of  copper,  in  the  cold,  a  blue  precipitate, 
which  boiling  renders  black  and  dense. 

A  solution  o(  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  gives,  with  solutions 
of  deutoxide  of  copper,  a  light  greenish  precipitate,  which 
eompletely  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant,  and 
fiMins  a  light  bluish  solution. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammoniay  in  small  quantity, 
produces  a  light  greenish  precipitate,  which  is  dissolved  by 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  precipitant.  The  solution  so 
produced,  has  the  same  blue  colour  as  the  solution  formed 
by  the  addition  of  pure  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  deutoxide 
of  copper. — A  solution  of  pure  potash  occasions  here  also, 
by  boiling,  a  heavy  black  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces,  in  solutions  of 
deutoxide  of  copper,  a  greenish-white  precipitate,  which 
dissolves  in  ammonia,  and  forms  a  blue  solution.  By  the 
addition  of  potash  to  the  ammoniacal  solution,  and  by 
boiling  it,  a  black  heavy  precipitate  is  produced. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Add  produces  immediately,  in  a 
neutral  solution  of  deutoxide  of  copper,  a  greenish-white 
precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  gives,  with  solutions  of 
deutoxide  of  copper,  a  reddish-brown  precipitate,  which  is 
insoluble  in  muriatic  acid. 
A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces,  in  solu- 
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tions  of  deutoxide  of  copper,  a  yellowish-green  precipitate, 
which  is  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid. 

Hydrosulphwret  of  Ammonia  produces,  in  neutral  sidutioiiB 
of  deutoxide  of  copper,  a  black,  in  small  quantities  ft 
dark  brown,  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  6f 
the  precipitant. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen^  or  a  current  of  Sftd^hmr- 
retted  Hydrogen  GaSy  produces  a  black,  in  small  quantities 
a  dark  brown  precipitate,  in  solutions,  both  neutnd  and 
acid,  of  deutoxide  of  copper. 

A  ba^  of  Metallic  Zinc  precipitates  copper  from  its  solu- 
tions, in  the  form  of  a  black  coating. — Metallic  Iron,  preci- 
pitates copper,  with  the  peculiar  colour  of  copper.  Even 
a  very  slight  trace  of  copper  can  be  precipitated  from 
its  solutions  by  clean  iron,  upon  which  it  produces  a 
copper-coloured  coating. 

The  solutions  of  deutoxide  of  copper  can  also  be  distin- 
guished by  the  following  reagents : 

A  solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  produces,  in  solutions 
of  deutoxide  of  copper,  a  white  precipitate,  the  colour  of 
which  can  only  be  properly  examined,  when  the  coloured 
solution,  which  then  contains  free  iodine,  is  poured  oC 
An  excess  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  redissoWes  the  pre- 
cipitate. 

A  solution  of  Chromate  of  Potash  gives,  with  solutkms  of 
deutoxide  of  copper,  a  reddish^brown  precipitate.  This 
readily  dissolves  in  ammonia,  and  forms  an  emerald-green 
solution.    It  is  also  easily  soluble  in  diluted  nitric  acid. 

The  salts  of  deutoxide  of  copper  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  cannot  be  heated  to  redness,  in  contact  with  the 
air,  without  being  decomposed :  yet,  if  the  heat  be  not  too 
strong,  the  sulphate  of  copper  escapes  decomposition. 

The  solutions  of  the  neutral  salts  of  deutoxide  ci  c(^per 
redden  litmus  paper. 

The  salts  of  deutoxide  of  copper  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  can  be  dissolved  by  free  acids.  The  smaUest  quan- 
tity of  deutoxide  of  copper  can  be  precipitated  from  the 
acid  solution  by  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  preci- 
pitated sulphuret  of  copper  must  be  examined  b^ore  the 
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Uowpipew — ^Tbe  acid  iM>lution  of  these  compounds  is,  like 
wlotkuis  of  other  copper  salts,  rendered  blue  by  the  addi- 
tioD  of  an  excess  of  ammonia.  A  smaller  quantity  of 
uunoiiiay  so  much,  for  example,  as  is  necessary  to  saturate 
the  addy  has  the  effect  of  precipitating  the  insoluble  salt 
of  deatoxide  of  copper  undecomposed  from  solution. 

Before  the  Blowpipe^  the  salts  of  deutoxide  of  copper 
can  be  detected  very  easily.  Dissolved  in  borax  and 
■icrooosiiiic  salt,  they  produce  in  the  outer  flame,  a  fine 
green  colour;  in  the  inner  flame,  a  dirty-brownish  red. 
Whoa  the  quantity  of  the  copper  salt  is  very  small,  the 
reddish-brown  colour  is  easily  produced  by  the  addition  of 
tin.  Mingled  with  soda,  and  exposed  on  charcoal,  to  the 
inner  flamey  they  are  reduced :  even  the  smallest  portions 
of  a  copper  salt  can  be  detected  by  the  particles  of  metal 
having  the  peculiar  colour  of  copper,  which  are  found  on 
washing  away  the  charcoal.  (Bbrzelius  :  Anwendung  de$ 
Loiirakrs,  p.  99.) 


The  solutions  of  deutoxide  of  copper  can  very  easily  be 
leoognised  by  their  behaviour  with  ammonia,  with  a  solu- 
tion of  prossiate  of  potash,  and  with  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia.  They  are  distinguished  from  nickel  solutions 
by  their  behaviour  towards  the  solution  of  potash,  and 
liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 


The  presence  of  non-volatile  organic  substances  in  solu- 
tions of  deutoxide  of  copper  has  a  remarkable  influence 
over  the  behaviour  of  that  compound  towards  reagents. 
When  the  solution  of  deutoxide  of  copper  is  only  slightly 
coloured  by  organic  matter,  the  addition  of  an  excess  of 
potash  produces  no  precipitate.  The  solution,  however, 
acquires  a  blue  colour,  similar  to  that  produced  in  common 
flolotions  of  deutoxide  of  copper  by  an  excess  of  ammonia. 
This  is  the  case,  for  example,  when  white  wine,  or  a 
solution  of  sugar  or  of  tartaric  acid,  contains  a  not  incon- 
siderable quantity  of  blue  vitriol,  of  verdigris,  or  of  any 
other  salt  of  copper.    The  more  deutoxide  of  copper  the 
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solution  contains,  the  more  brilliant  is  the  resulting  blue 
colour.  When  a  blue  alcaline  cupreous  solution  of  this 
sort  is  boiled,  the  deutoxide  of  copper  is,  in  most  cases, 
reduced,  and  a  yellowish-brown  or  reddish-brown  precipi- 
tate is  formed,  which  precipitate  is  hydrate  of  protoxide  of 
copper.  Frequently,  the  copper  is  sdmost  wholly  precipi- 
tated in  the  state  of  protoxide.  This  is  the  case,  for 
example,  when  white  wine  which  has  been  adulterated  by 
a  copper  salt,  is  treated  as  described  above.  Often,  how- 
ever, the  liquid  continues  blue  after  the  boiling,  and  in  that 
case,  only  a  portion  of  the  copper  has  been  precipitated  in 
the  state  of  protoxide.  This  is  the  case  when  cupreous 
sugar  solutions  are  thus  treated.  Cases  also  occur,-  in 
which  boiling  produces  no  change  in  the  blue  solution; 
this  happens  with  cupreous  tartaric  acid  solutions. — ^When 
these  solutions  contain  but  slight  traces  of  deutoxide  of 
copper,  its  presence  cannot  be  detected  by  a  solution  of 
potash ;  for  this  reagent  then  produces  no  blue  colour,  and 
boiling  produces  no  precipitate  of  protoxide.  And  when 
also  the  cupreous  solution  is  very  deeply  coloured  by 
organic  substances,  no  blue  colour  can  be  produced  by 
potash ;  this  is  the  case  with  red  wine  which  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  deutoxide  of  copper.  The  addition  of 
potash  to  such  a  solution  produces  a  dirty  green  opaque 
solution,  and  a  precipitate  of  the  same  colour.  Boiling, 
however,  has  the  effect  of  throwing  down  brownish-red 
protoxide  of  copper. 

If  ammonia  be  added  to  a  solution  of  copper  which  is 
contaminated  by  non-volatile  organic  substances,  no  blue 
colour  is  communicated  to  the  solution,  unless  the  quantity 
of  the  deutoxide  of  copper  be  pretty  considerable,  and  the 
colour  of  the  liquid  be  not  dark.  When,  for  example, 
white  wine  contains  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  dentoxide 
of  copper,  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  ammonia  produces 
merely  a  dirty  green  or  brown  colour,  and  a  blue  solution 
C6m  be  produced  only  when  the  quantity  of  dissolved  deut- 
oxide of  copper  is  very  considerable.  When  the  solution 
of  deutoxide  of  copper  is  strongly  coloured  by  organic 
substances,  then  an  excess  of  ammonia  produces  no  blue 
colour,  even  though  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  deutoxide  of 
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copper  be  present  Red  wine^  which  contains  dentoxide 
of  copper^  acquires  from  ammonia  only  a  dirty  brown 
cobnr,  a  change  precisely  similar  to  that  produced  by 
lUMMiia  in  perfectly  pure  red  wine. 

One  of  the  most-  trust-worthy  reagents  for  readily  de- 
tecting dentoxide  of  copper  in  solutions  which  contain  a 
hige  quantity  of  non-volatile  organic  substances,  is  the 
adotion  of  prussiate  of  potash.  Even  when  the  slightest 
tmoes  of  dentoxide  of  copper  are  contained  in  a  solution 
with  Tery  considerable  quantities  of  organic  substances, 
tke  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash  produces  the  same 
diaracteristic  reddish  precipitate  that  it  produces  in  solu- 
tioBS  of  pure  dentoxide  of  copper.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
erer,  that  the  solution  be  either  neutral  or  slightly  acid, 
and  not  alcaline.  Slight  traces  of  dentoxide  of  copper  can 
be  detected  in  this  manner  in  white  wine,  and  in  solutions 
of  sugar  and  other  organic  substances.  The  solutions, 
however,  must  not  be  very  strongly  coloured,  otherwise 
the  test  becomes  ineffectual.  In  red  wine,  for  example,  it 
is  impossible  to  detect  dentoxide  of  copper  by  prussiate  of 
potash,  unless  the  dentoxide  of  copper  be  present  in  consi- 
derable quantity. 

The  surest  way  of  detecting  the  slightest  traces  of  deat- 
oxide  of  copper  in  a  solution,  is  to  precipitate  it  in  the 
state  of  metallic  copper,  by  clean  iron,  as,  for  example,  by 
the  blade  of  a  knife.  Even  when  the  solution  contains 
organic  substances  of  every  description,  and  is  quite  darkly 
coloured,  or  even  completely  opaque,  the  presence  of  the 
slightest  traces  of  dentoxide  of  copper  are  detected  by  the 
copper-red  coating  acquired  by  the  iron.  The  only  precau- 
tion necessary  to  be  taken  is,  that  of  rendering  the  solution 
slightly  acid.  When  the  solution  contains  but  a  very  small 
quantity  of  dentoxide  of  copper,  the  iron  does  not  become 
coated  with  the  metallic  copper  till  it  has  been  exposed  to 
the  solution  for  several  hours.  This  method  of  detecting 
small  quantities  of  dentoxide  of  copper  is  even  more  deli- 
cate than  that  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
Solutions  which  contain  very  small  quantities  of  dentoxide 
of  copper  mingled  with  large  qucmtities  of  organic  sub- 
stances, afford,  indeed,  a  brown,  but  not  a  black,  precipitate 
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vdth  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  They  afford  also  Om 
game  precipitate  with  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  pro- 
vided they  have  been  rendered  alcaline  previous  to  its 
addition.  But  it  is  necessary  that  the  operator  convince 
himself  of  the  actual  presence  of  copper  in  the  r^ssulting 
precipitate;  he  must^  therefore,  collect  and  examine  i% 
before  the  blowpipe.  This,  however,  is  not  easy  to  do. 
Small  quantities  of  sulphuret  of  copper  are  separated  by 
the  filter  with  the  greatest  difficulty;  and,  in  solutioiui, 
which  contain  much  organic  matter,  are  retained  a  'very 
long  time  in  suspension.  Extremely  slight  traces  of  copper 
are,  besides,  frequently  not  at  all  indicated  by  liquid  sol^p 
phuretted  hydrogen,  while  they  can  still  be  precipitated  hy 
blank  iron ;  and  when,  moreover,  a  solution  is  very  stronf^y 
coloured,  the  employment  of  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
for  the  detection  of  copper,  is  altogether  objectionable. 

When  pasty  or  solid  organic  substances  are  mingled 
with  small  quantities  of  deutoxide  of  copper,  they  are 
usually  digested  with  nitric  acid,  and  in  some  casies,  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  deutoxide  of  copper  is 
sought  for  in  the  filtered  solution.    Extremely  slight  traces 
of  deutoxide  of  copper,  when  mingled  with  very  large  qoanr 
titles  of  organic  substances,  cannot,  however,  be  detected  by 
such  a  process.  It  is  best,  in  this  case,  to  mix  the  substance 
with  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  potash,  to  ignite 
the  mixture  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  to  levigate  the 
ignited  mass.   The  charcoal  is  then  separated  by  washing, 
and  the  reduced  copper  remains  in  the  mixture.    In  this 
manner,  copper  can  be  detected  in  food  which  has  been 
boiled  in  copper  vessels,  and  in  bread  which  has  been 
adulterated  with  very  small  quantities  of  blue  vitrioL — 
The  best  method  of  performing  this  operation  so  as  to 
detect  the  slightest  trace  of  copper,  has  been  described  by 
Jaoquemyns  (Poggbndorpf's  Ajunalen,  T.  xviii.p.75), 
as  follows :  The  substance  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water  to  produce  a  soft  paste,  which  is  then  mixed 
with  twice  its  weight  of  pulverised  crystals  of  carbonate  of 
soda.    The  Hessian  crucible  which  contains  the  mixture  is 
covered  and  gradually  heated ;  and,  finally,  is  exposed  during 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  a  ftiU  red  heat.    After 
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cM,  the  ehanred  mas8  is  palverised  in  an  agate  mortar. 
A  portkiB  of  the  mass  is  first  placed  in  the  mixture,  and 
ifier  beiiig  moistened  with  water,  is  very  finely  pulverised ; 
Bore  water  is  then  poured  into  the  mortar,  and  after  being 
stined  laand  with  the  pestle,  is  carefully  poured  off  with 
tkediaiooal  powder  in  suspension.  The  remainder  of  the 
■188  is  then  pulverised  in  the  same  maimer,  and  the  grind- 
Vf  and  washing  is  continued  until  the  mortar  is  entirely 
freed  finom  charcoaL  The  copper  should  then  remain  at 
tke  bottom  of  the  mortar,  in  the  state  of  minute  metallic 
copper  coloured  «cales.—K  a  smaller  quantity  of  carbonate 
tf  soda  be  tak^i  than  that  which  is  here  prescribed,  the 
deatoxide  of  copper  can  still  be  reduced,  but  it  is  then  so 
iidjr  difvided,  that  it  is  liable  to  be  washed  away  with  the 
dmooaL  It  is  necessary  also  to  allow  the  crucible  to  be 
thorouglily  ignited,  that  the  minute  particles  of  the  reduced 
oopper  maj  be  better  able  to  unite  together.  To  prevent 
the  destruction  of  the  crucible  by  the  alcaiine  carbonate  in 
the  heat,  it  is  proper  to  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  a 
poitioii  of  the  substance  for  analysis,  unmingled  with  car- 
boaated  alcali.  A  mortar  of  porcelain  or  stone  cannot  be 
anployed  instead  of  an  agate  mortar. 

XXIV.    OXIDE  OF  SILVER. 

In  a  pore  state,  the  oxide  of  silver  forms  a  greyish 
blown  powder.  It  turns  black  in  the  sunshine,  and  is 
fediioed  by  ignition  to  metallic  silver.  It  readily  dissolves 
in  nitric  acid  and  in  several  other  acids.  The  acid  solu- 
tion bdiaves  towards  reagents  like  the  aqueous  solutions 
of  the  salts  of  oxide  of  silver. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions  of  oxide  of 
sflver,  a  light  brown  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant,  but  is  dissolved  when  ammonia 
is  added. 

Ajmrnomia  produces,  in  neutral  solutions  of  oxide  of 
silver,  when  added  in  very  small  quantity,  a  brown  preci- 
pitate, which  is  dissolved  with  extreme  facility  when  a 
fitde  more  ammonia  is  added.    If  the  solution  of  oxide  of 
dver  contains  free  acid,  the  saturation  by  caustic  am- 
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monia  produces  no  precipitate. — In  a  solution  of  oxide  of 
silver,  to  which  ammonia  has  been  added  in  excess,  a  solu- 
tion of  pure  potash  produces  a  white  precipitate,  provided 
the  excess  of  ammonia  be  very  small. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  oxide  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in 
ammonia. 

A  solution  oi  Bicarbonate  of  Poto^A-produces  in  solutions 
of  oxide  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in 
ammonia. 

A  S^olution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  produces  in  solu- 
tions of  oxide  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble 
in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  in  neutral 
solutions  of  oxide  of  silver,  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  is 
soluble  in  caustic  ammonia.  The  solution  remaining  above 
the  precipitate  reddens  litmus  paper. — If  the  phosphate  of 
soda  be  exposed,  shortly  before  the  experiment,  to  a  strong 
red  heat,  and  then  dissolved  in  water,  its  solutions  pro- 
duces in  solutions  of  oxide  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Add  produces  in  neutral  solutions 
of  oxide  of  nickel,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in 
ammonia. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  oxide  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  s<du- 
tions  of  oxide  of  silver,  a  reddish  brown  precipitate,  which 
has  much  resemblance  with  that  thrown  down  by  ammonia 
from  solutions  of  peroxide  of  iron. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  solutions  of  the 
salts  of  oxide  of  silver,  a  black  precipitate,  which  is  inso- 
luble in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  of  Svlpki^ 
retted  Hydrogen  Gas,  produces  either  in  neutral  or  acid 
solutions  of  oxide  of  silver,  a  black  precipitate. 

A  bar  of  Metallic  Zinc  precipitates  silver  from  its  solu- 
tions in  the  metallic  state.  Near  the  zinc,  the  reduced 
silver  is  black ;  farther  therefrom,  it  is  white. 

The  solutions  of  oxide  of  silver  can  also  be  recognised 
from  their  behaviour  with  the  following  reagents. 
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MmrkUic  Acid  and  solutions  of  the  Chlorides  produce  a 
white  precipitate,  even  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  the  oxide 
of  silTer.  When  the  solution  contains  an  extremely  small 
([lantity  of  oxide  of  silver,  the  precipitate  subsides  very 
dofriy,  and  the  solution  acquires  an  opalescent  appear* 
ance.  In  larger  quantities,  the  precipitate  is  flocculent.  It 
is  readily  dissolved  by  ammonia,  but  is  insoluble  in  diluted 
iddB.  If  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  it  speedily  loses 
iti  white  colour,  and  becomes  grey  or  rather  violet.  The 
change  of  colour  commences  at  the  surface. 

A  solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  produces  in  solutions 
of  oxide  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate  inclining  to  yellow. 
This  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  dissolves 
mate  easily  in  an  excess  of  the  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassinm. 

A  flolution  of  Chromate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  oxide  of  silver,  a  dark  reddish  brown  precipitate,  which 
it  fHdaUe  in  diluted  nitric  acid  and  in  ammonia. 

A  solntion  of  Protosulphate  of  Irofi  produces  in  neutral 
sohitioiis  of  oxide  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate,  consisting 
of  metallic  silver. 

A  solntion  of  Protochloride  of  Tin,  to  wiiich  muriatic 
add  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  it  clear  has  been 
added,  produces  in  solutions  of  oxide  of  silver,  when  added 
in  small  quantity,  a  white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver. 
^Tien,  however,  a  greater  quantity  of  protochloride  of  tin 
is  added  to  solutions  of  oxide  of  silver,  the  solutions,  espe- 
cially when  heated,  acquire  a  brown  colour  from  reduced 
silver. 

The  white  or  light-coloured  precipitates  of  silver  are 
particularly  characterised  by  the  black  colour  which  they 
readily  assume  at  the  surface,  on  being  exposed  in  a  moist 
condition  to  the  influence  of  light.  This  change  of  colour 
tikes  place  most  easily  with  the  precipitates  formed  in 
silver  solutions  by  muriatic  acid  and  the  chlorides;  it 
oecnrs  in  a  less  degree,  or  scarcely  at  all,  with  those  pro- 
duced by  solutions  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  phosphate 

of  soda. 

The  salts  of  oxide  of  silver  which  are  soluble  in  water, 
ciBoot  be  heated  to  redness  without  being  decomposed. 
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The  solutions  of  the  neutral  salts  of  silver  have  no  action 
on  litmus  paper. 

The  salts  of  oxide  of  silver  which  are  insoluble  in  wat^, 
nearly  all  dissolve  in  nitric  acid.  The  presence  of  oxide^if 
silver  is  detected  in  the  acid  solution  by  means  of  muriatic 
acid.  This  reagent  precipitates  the  chloride  of  sihreri 
which  is  insoluble  in  acids. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  silver  salts  are  easily  detected 
by  being  fused  with  soda,  upon  which  they  are  reduced  to 
metallic  silver*  (Bbrzblius:  Ueber  die  Amoendung  de$ 
Ldthrokrsj  p.  101.) 


The  solutions  of  oxide  of  silver  can  very  easily  be  recog- 
nised by  their  behaviour  towards  muriatic  acid,  and  by  the 
behaviour  of  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  towards 
ammonia  and  diluted  acids.  That  which  distinguishes  the 
chloride  of  silver  from  other  insoluble  chlorides,  beii^  its 
solubility  in  ammonia  and  insolubility  in  diluted  acidsi. 


The  presence  of  non-volatile  organic  substances  in  solu- 
tions of  oxide  of  silver,  does  not  prevent  the  precipitation 
of  that  metal  by  muriatic  acid. 


XXV.    OXIDES  OF  MERCURY. 

a.  Protoxide  op  Mercury. 

Pure  protoxide  of  Mercury  -is  black.  A  very  gentle 
heat  converts  it  into  metallic  mercury  and  peroxide  of 
mercury.  A  strong  heat  decomposes  it  into  metallic  mer- 
cury and  oxygen  gas.  When  treated  by  various  acids, 
and  particularly  when  free  alcali  is  present,  the  protoxide 
likewise  very  often  falls  into  metallic  mercury  and  per- 
oxide. The  solution  of  the  protoxide  is  best  obtained  by 
treating  an  excess  of  the  metal  with  nitric  acid. — Some  of 
the  neutral  salts  of  protoxide  of  mercury  dissolve  only 
partially  in  water,  being  decomposed  into  an  acid  soluble 
salt,  and  a  basic  salt  which  is  not  soluble.    The  neutnd 
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Bitmte  of  protoxide  of  mercury  is  a  salt  of  tiiis  descrip- 
tiofi. 

The  solntionB  of  protoxide  of  mercury  behave  towards 
fetgents  as  follows : 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions  of  protoxide 
cf  mercury^  a  black  precipitate^  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
acess  of  the  precipitant. 

Awtmonia  produces  in  solutions  of  protoxide  of  mercury, 
t  Mack  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of 
ammonia. 

A  s<rfntion  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  protoxide  of  mercury,  a  dirty  yellow  precipitate,  which 
boiling  renders  black. 

A  scrfntion  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  produces  a  white 
ivecipitate,  which  turns  black  when  boiled.  Carbonic 
add  gas  is  discharged  during  the  boiling. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  produces  in  solu- 
tions of  protoxide  of  mercury,  in  small  quantity  a  grey,  in 
higer  quantity  a  black  precipitate. 

A  scdution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  gives  with  solutions  of 
protoxide  of  mercury  a  white  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces  in  solutions  of  prot- 
oxide of  mercury,  a  white  precipitate. 

A  solution  o{  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions  of 
protoxide  of  mercury  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate.    * 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  solu- 
tions of  protoxide  of  mercury,  a  reddish  brown  precipitate, 
which  after  some  time  becomes  white. 

Hydrosulphtiret  of  Ammonia  produces  immediately,  in 
solutions  of  protoxide  of  mercury,  a  black  precipitate, 
which  is  not  only  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant, 
but  also  in  ammonia.  It  partially  dissolves  in  a  solution 
of  pure  potash,  leaving  a  black  powder,  which  on  being 
brought  upon  a  filter  and  rubbed  with  a  glass  rod,  proves 
to  be  metallic  mercury.  The  filtered  alcaline  solution,  on 
being  supersaturated  by  an  acid,  afibrds  a  black  precipi- 
tate of  sulphuret  of  mercury. 

Uqidd  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  of  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  Gas,  produces  immediately,  either  in  neutral  or 
add  solutions  of  protoxide  of  mercury,  a  black  precipitate. 
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This  is  the  case  even  when  much  less  sulphuretted  h3rdra» 
gen  gas  is  employed,  than  is  necessary  for  the  complete 
saturation  of  the  solution  of  protoxide  of  mercury. 

A  bar  of  Metallic  Zinc  throws  down  mercury  in  the 
metallic  state,  in  the  form  of  a  grey  coating,  which  is  an 
amalgam  of  zinc  and  mercury. 

The  solutions  of  protoxide  of  mercury  can  also  be  le^ 
cognised  from  their  behaviour  with  the  following  reagents* 

Muriatic  Acid  and  solutions  of  the  Chlorides  produce  in 
solutions  of  protoxide  of  mercury,  even  when  added  in  the 
smallest  quantities,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble 
in  simple  acids,  and  is  rendered  black  by  ammonia. 

A  solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  produces  in  solutions 
of  protoxide  of  mercury,  a  greenish  yellow  precipitate, 
which  a  greater  addition  of  the  reagent  renders  blackisby 
and  a  still  greater  dissolves. 

A  solution  of  Chromate  of  Potash  gives  a  red  precipitate 
with  solutions  of  protoxide  of  mercury. 

A  drop  of  a  solution  of  protoxide  of  mercury  placed 
upon  a  piece  of  bright  copper ^  and  rubbed  off  with  paper, 
after  having  been  some  time  in  contact,  leaves  upon  the 
copper  a  silvery  stain,  which  disappears  when  it  is  heated 
to  redness. 

The  salts  of  protoxide  of  mercury  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  are  decomposed  and  volatilized  by  a  red  heat. 

The  solutions  of  the  protosalts  of  mercury  redden  litmus 
paper. 

The  salts  of  protoxide  of  mercury  which  are  insoluble  i|i 
water,  can,  for  the  most  part,  be  dissolved  in  diluted  nitric 
acid.  The  acid  solution  produces  with  muriatic  acid  a 
white  precipitate,  which  ammonia  turns  black  but  does  not 
dissolve. 

If  the  protosalts  of  mercury  are  mingled  with  dry  soda, 
placed  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  heated  to 
redness  by  the  flame  of  the  Blowpipe^  they  are  reduced, 
and  mercury  sublimes  in  the  form  of  a  grey  powder,  which 
on  being  rubbed  together  by  a  glass  rod,  can  easily  be 
seen  to  form  globules  of  metallic  mercury.  (Bkrzblius  : 
Ueber  die  Anwendung  des  LothrohrSj  p.  101.) 
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The  solutioiis  of  the  protosalts  of  mercury  can  easily  be 
detected  by  their  behaviour  towards  muriatic  acid,  and 
by  the  behaviour  of  the  precipitate  thus  formed  towards 
uunonia.  The  conversion  of  its  white  colour  to  blacky  by 
tile  action  of  the  latter  reagent,  is  a  character  which  dis« 
tingoishes  the  mercurial  precipitate  from  that  produced  by 
■nriatic  acid  in  the  solutions  of  oxide  of  silver.  In  the 
dry  way,  it  is  very  easy  to  prove  the  presence  of  mercury, 
by  the  production  of  the  globules  of  that  metal. 


i.  Peroxide  op  Mercury. 

Pare  peroxide  of  mercury  is  commonly  crystalline,  and 
flien  possesses  a  brick-red  colour;  but  when  it  is  very 
fnely  pulverised,  it  becomes  yellowish.  A  gentle  heat 
turns  it  black;  but  the  brick-red  colour  returns  as  the 
beat  is  diminished.  A  strong  heat  decomposes  it  into 
oxygen  gas  and  metallic  mercury. — If  peroxide  of  mercury 
is  supposed  to  be  adulterated  with  red  lead,  it  should  be 
put  into  a  small  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  be 
exposed  to  heat  till  the  peroxide  of  mercury  is  completely 
decomposed.  If  red  lead  be  present,  the  operation  yields 
fused  protoxide  of  lead. — If  peroxide  of  mercury,  adul- 
terated with  brick-dust,  be  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
the  brick-dust  remains  behind  unchanged. 

Peroxide  of  mercury  easily  dissolves  in  acids.  The 
tcid  solution  behaves  towards  reagents  precisely  like 
solutions  of  the  salts  of  peroxide  of  mercury  which  are 
soluble  in  w  ater. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions  of  peroxide 
of  mercury,  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  potash.  If  too  small  a  quantity  of  the  precipi- 
tant be  applied  to  the  solution  of  peroxide  of  mercury,  the 
precipitate  is  reddish  brown. — If  the  mercurial  solution 
contain  muriate  of  ammonia,  potash  produces  a  white 
precipitate.  And  when  also  the  solution  contains  very 
mocb  free  acid,  potash  produces  a  whitish  precipitate. 

Ammonia  produces  in  solutions  of  the  persalts  of  mer- 
cury, a  white  precipitate,  not  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
precipitant. 

PART  I.  K 
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A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  peroxide  of  mercury,  a  reddish  brown  precipitate,  wbicdi 
is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash.  If  the 
solution  of  mercury  contain  muriate  of  ammonia,  carbonate 
of  potash  produces  a  white  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash,  added  to  solutions 
of  pemitrate  or  persulphate  of  mercury,  produces,  under 
disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  brownish  red  pred* 
pitate.  A  solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury  is,  at  first, 
not  troubled  by  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  potash ;  after 
some  time,  however,  it  deposits  a  dark  reddish  brown 
precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Jmmonia  produces  in  solu- 
tions of  peroxide  of  mercury  a  white  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda,  added  to  solutions  of 
pemitrate  or  persulphate  of  mercury,  produces  a  white 
precipitate ;  but  added  to  solutions  of  perchloride  of  mer<- 
cury,  it  only  occasions  a  very  slight  troubling. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces  in  solutions  of  per- 
nitrate  and  persulphate  of  mercury  a  white  precipitate; 
but  in  perchloride  of  mercury,  it  forms  no  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  peroxide  of  mercury  a  white  precipitate,  which  after 
some  reposure  becomes  blue,  in  consequence  of  the  forma*- 
tion  of  Prussian  blue. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  solu- 
tions of  pemitrate  and  persulphate  of  mercury  a  yellow 
precipitate ;  in  solutions  of  perchloride,  no  precipitate. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia,  when  dropped,  in  very  small 
quantities,  into  solutions  of  peroxide  of  mercury,  produces, 
where  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  liquid,  a  black  pre- 
cipitate. But  this  precipitate  becomes  completely  white 
when  the  mixture  is  shaken,  even  though  much  of  the  salt 
of  mercury  remains  in  solution  undecomposed.  The  white 
precipitate,  formed  by  agitating  the  black  one  in  the  liquid, 
remains  a  very  long  time  in  suspension.  If  more  hydro- 
sulphuret of  ammonia  is  gradually  added  to  the  solution, 
the  resulting  precipitate  is  a  mixture  of  black  and  white, 
and  if  an  excess  of  the  precipitant  is  added,  the  precipitate^ 
which  does  not  redissoWe  in  the  cold,  is  rendered  perfectly 
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blai^  Tbe  precipitate  is  also  insoluble  in  ammonia,  but 
it  dissolTes  completely  in  a  solution  of  potash.  It  can  be 
reprecipitated  from  the  alcaline  solution,  by  supersatu- 
latng  it  with  an  acid; 

liqmd  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  of  Sulphu- 
rOied  Hydrogen  Gas,  behaves  both  with  acid  and  neutral 
flolations  of  peroxide  of  mercury  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  preceding  reagent,  but  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
enployed,  the  phenomena  can  be  better  observed  than 
with  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 

Metallic  Zinc  acts  with  solutions  of  the  peroxide,  in  the 
same  manner  as  with  solutions  of  the  protoxide. 

Tbe  solutions  of  peroxide  of  mercury  can  also  be  recog- 
nised by  their  behaviour  with  the  following  reagents : 

A  solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  produces  in  solutions 
of  peroxide  of  mercury  a  cinnabar  red  precipitate,  which 
dissolves  either  in  an  excess  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  or 
of  the  solution  of  peroxide  of  mercury.  It  is  also  soluble 
ia  mnriatic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Chromate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  peroxide  of  mercury,  provided  they  be  not  very  dilute,  a 
yellowish  red  precipitate. 

Towards  Metallic  Copper,  solutions  of  peroxide  of  mer- 
cury behave  in  the  same  manner  as  solutions  of  the 
protoxide. 

When  heated  to  redness,  the  persalts  of  mercury  which 
are  s<duble  in  water,  are  decomposed  in  the  same  manner 
M  the  soluble  protosalts. 

Solutions  of  the  neutral  persalts  of  mercury  redden 
litmus  paper. 

Tbe  salts  of  peroxide  of  mercury  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  nearly  all  dissolve  in  acids.  The  presence  of  per- 
oxide of  mercury  in  the  acid  solution  is  best  detected  by  a 
Tcry  gradual  addition  of  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
When  a  small  quantity  of  this  reagent  is  mingled  with  an 
eKcess  of  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  mercury,  it  produces  a 
white  precipitate,  which  remains  a  long  time  in  suspension. 
When  an  excess  of  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  added, 
the  predpitate  becomes  both  black  and  dense. 

Before  the  Blowpipe^  the  persalts,  like  the  protosalts, 

k2 
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are  reduced  to  metallic  mercury  by  being  treated  with 
soda. 

The  salts  of  peroxide  of  mercury  can  be  very  easily 
recognised  from  their  behaviour  with  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia^  or,  as  this  is  too  concentrated,  better  from  their 
behaviour  with  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  the  dry 
way,  the  operator  can  easily  satisfy  himself  of  the  presence 
of  mercury,  by  the  production  of  the  globules  of  that 
metal. 


The  presence  of  such  organic  substances  as  cannot  be 
volatilized  without  decomposition,  has  a  very  considerable 
influence  over  the  behaviour  of  solutions  of  peroxide  or 
perchloride  of  mercury  towards  reagents.  This  is  the  case 
even  when  the  solutions  are  not  coloured  by  the  organic 
matter.  If,  for  example,  sugar,  or  non-volatile  organic 
acids  be  added  to  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  mercury,  then 
the  solution,  on  being  tested  with  an  excess  of  potash, 
gives  no  precipitate  if  but  a  small  quantity  of  peroxide  of 
mercury  be  present,  or  a  dirty  yellow  precipitate  if  a  large 
quantity  of  peroxide  be  present.  In  both  cases,  however, 
the  solution,  after  some  time,  deposits  a  heavy  black  pre- 
cipitate, which  contains  a  very  large  quantity  of  metallic 
mercury.  This  black  precipitate  is  immediately  produced 
when  the  solution  is  boiled.  The  same  appearances  ai*e 
exhibited  when,  instead  of  potash,  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  or  of  potash  is  employed.  Without  the  addition  of 
an  alcali,  the  reduction  to  metallic  mercury  does  not  take 
place.  Ammonia  produces  in  such  solutions  of  peroxide 
of  mercury  a  white  precipitate,  which  continues  white 
for  a  long  time,  and  upon  being  boiled  merely  blackens 
partially. 

When  solutions  of  peroxide  of  mercury  are  strongly 
coloured  by  organic  substances ; — when,  for  example,  they 
contain  red  wine, — they  immediately  produce  with  solu- 
tions of  potash,  dark  coloured  precipitates  of  various  hues. 
These  are  turned  black  by  reposure,  and  still  more  rapidly 
by  boihng.  They  contain  metallic  mercury.  White  wine 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  perchloride  of  mercury 
acquires  from  a  solution  of  potash;  a  brownish  red  colour. 
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but  affords  no  immediate  precipitate.  After  some  time, 
however,  or  more  speedily  if  boiled,  this  solution  produces 
a  dirty  brownish  red,  and  finally  a  grey  precipitate. 

When  hydrosolphuret  of  ammonia,  or  liquid  sulphuretted 
liydrogen,  is  added  in  excess  to  solutions  of  mercury  which 
ooDtain  much  Organic  matter,  a  precipitate  of  sulpburet  of 
Bercuiy  is  produced ;  but  when  the  solutions  are  strongly 
cofenred,  the  precipitate  is  commonly  difficult  to  be  seen. 
That  it  may  be  determined  with  certainty,  whether  the 
precipitated  sulpburet  contains  mercury,  it  must  be  fil- 
tered, dried,  mingled  with  soda  in  a  little  glass  tube  closed 
at  one  end,  and  heated  before  the  blowpipe.  If  mercury 
be  pies^it,  it  is  reduced  and  sublimed.  But  as  the  presence 
of  certain  organic  substances  has  the  effect  of  maJiiing  the 
solfAaret  of  mercury  remain  a  very  long  time  in  suspen- 
sion in  the  solution,  and  frequently  of  partly  or  totally 
fnevrating  its  filtration,  the  operator  must  employ  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  as  the  precipitant,  only  when  the  quantity 
of  mercury  is  yery  considerable.  To  detect  a  very  small 
qvantity  of  mercury  in  such  solutions,  it  is  best  to  employ 
blank  copperplate.  This  is  placed  in  the  solutions,  which 
■mst  either  be  neutral  or  not  too  strongly  acid ;  though, 
indeed,  the  mercury  can  be  precipitated  by  copper,  even 
fipom  an  alcaline  solution.  The  precipitation  is  also  thus 
effected,  even  when  the  solution  is  very  deeply  coloured 
and  contains  organic  substances  of  every  description.  The 
copper,  after  some  time,  acquires  a  grey  coating,  if  the 
solotion  contain  the  slightest  traces  of  mercury.  The  grey 
coating,  on  being  rubbed  with  paper,  gives  a  silvery 
appearance  to  the  copper,  but  one  which  a  gentle  beat  is 
sufficient  to  drive  away.  When  the  quantity  of  the  mer- 
cury in  solution  is  extremely  small,  the  silvery  appear- 
ance produced  upon  the  copper  is  less  distinct,  because  the 
characteristic  colour  of  the  copper  shines  through  the  thin 
coating  of  mercury.  In  this  case,  the  operator  must  beat 
the  copper  in  several  spots,  and  thus  restore  its  own  pure 
coioor.  The  slight  silvery  appearance  on  the  places  which 
have  not  been  heated,  is  then  rendered  more  striking  by 
contrast. 

When  peroxide  of  mercury  is  contained  in  pasty  or  solid 
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organic  substances  which  are  not  soluble  in  water,  they 
are^  if  possible^  to  be  dissolved  in  ammonia.  The  precipi- 
tate produced  by  albumen  in  solutions  of  peroxide  or 
perchloride  of  mercury^  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily 
soluble  in  ammonia,  or  in  a  solution  of  potash.  The  mer- 
cury can  be  precipitated  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  by 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia;  but  the  sulphuret  of  mercury 
remains  a  very  long  time  suspended  in  the  solution  and 
can  scarcely  be  separated  from  it  Yet  its  separation  iii 
absolutely  necessary,  that  it  may  be  examined  for  mercary 
before  the  blowpipe.  It  is  therefore  much  better  to  place 
a  blank  copper  plate  in  the  ammoniacal  solution^  firom 
which,  as  well  as  from  a  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution, 
the  mercury  can  be  precipitated  by  this  metal.  The  copper 
acquires  a  grey  surface,  which,  on  being  rubbed  by  paper 
becomes  bright  and  silvery.  Even  slight  traces  of  mercary 
can  be  thus  detected  in  the  ammoniacal  solution.  It  is 
probable  that  the  presence  of  mercury  in  blood,  should  this 
fluid  contain  that  metal,  could  also  be  best  detected  by  diis 
process ;  because  all  the  constituents  of  blood  are  soluble 
in  an  excess  of  ammonia. 

The  operator  must  not  employ  a  solution  of  potash^ 
instead  of  ammonia,  in  these  experiments.  The  presence 
of  mercury  cannot  be  detected  in  a  solution  of  potash  by 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia ;  for  the  resulting  sulphuret  of 
mercury  remains  in  solution,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
potash  be  present.  Mercury  can  be  precipitated  from 
such  a  solution  by  copper  plate,  yet  not  so  efiectually  as 
from  an  ammoniacal  solution. 

When  the  mercurial  organic  substance  is  soluble  neither 
in  water  nor  in  ammonia,  it  is  customary  to  digest  it  with 
nitric  acid,  and  to  seek  for  the  mercury  in  the  nitric  add 
solution.  But  this  method  is  often  attended  by  disad- 
vantages, particularly  when  the  quantity  of  the  organic 
substance  is  considerable,  and  that  of  the  mercury  yery 
small.  It  is  better  in  such  cases  to  adopt  the  process 
which  follows :  The  dry  substance  is  mingled  with  about 
three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  car- 
bonate of  potash,  and  the  mixture  is  placed  in  a  retort 
which  is  large  enough  to  contain  four  times  as  much  as 
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the  balk  of  the  mixture.    A  sufficient  quantity  of  water  is 
thm  added  to  make  the  whole  into  a  paste,  and  the  retort 
is  shaken  till  the  dry  substance  is  properly  mingled  with 
the  water.    If  the  substance  for  examination  is  of  a  pasty 
ooosistence^  it  must  be  mingled  with  carbonate  of  soda  and 
then  dried  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  that  it  may  be  brought 
iato  a  fit  state  to  be  inserted  into  the  retort.    The  neck  of 
the  retort  is  then  connected,  by  means  of  a  cork,  with  a 
reoeiver^  but  the  juncture  must  not  be  quite  air  tight.  The 
retort  is  then  gradually  heated,  and  the  heat  is  increased 
till  the  bottom  of  the  retort  becomes  red  hot. — ^When  the 
qnantity  of  the  substance  for  examination  is  inconsider- 
able, 80  that  the  operation  can  be  performed  in  a  small 
retort,  the  heat  can  be  best  applied  by  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp  with  circular  wick ;  but  when  the  quantity  is  large, 
it  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  employ  a  charcoal  fire.    The 
mass  in  the  retort  commonly  swells  up  very  much,  and  the 
operator  must  take  great  care  that  it  does  not  rise  into  the 
aeck.    After  the  cooling  of  the  apparatus,  the  neck  of  the 
retort  is  broken  off  by  the  application  of  a  hot  coal,  close 
to  the  body ;  the  neck  is  afterwards  split  longitudinally, 
alsD  by  applying  a  hot  coal,    llie  interior  of  the  neck  is 
fiwuid  to  be  covered  with  a  glutinous  brown  empyreumatic 
oQ,  and  at  about  an  inch  from  the  body  of  the  retort,  a 
quantity  of  minute  globules  of  mercury  are  observable. 
The  ejustence  of  these  mercurial  globules  is  demonstrated 
with  most  certainty,  by  rubbing  the  finger  on  the  place 
where  they  appear  to  be  fixed,  and  then  examining  the 
substance  which  is  transferred  to  the  finger.  The  globules 
of  mercury  can  easily  be  recognised  upon  the  finger,  by  the 
unassisted  eye,  or  still  better  when  a  lens  is  employed.   It 
is  necessary  to  remove  the  globules  from  the  glass  prior  to 
examination,  lest  the  eye  should  be  deceived ;  for  small  air 
bobbles  fixed  in  the  glutinous  oil  on  the  glass  can  easily  be 
■istaken  for  ^obules  of  mercury. — ^When  the  organic  sub- 
stance contained  but  a  small  quantity  of  mercury,  the 
whole  of  the  latter  remains  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and 
none  passes  with  the  empyreumatic  oil  into  the  receiver. 
When  no  globules  of  mercury  have  been  produced  by  this 
eiperiment,  the  operator  may  digest  the  oil  which  is  in  the 
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receiver^  together  with  that  which  remains  in  the  brokra 
neck  of  the  retort,  in  nitric  acid,  and  test  the  nitric  acid 
solution  for  mercury.  When,  however,  the  preceding  ope- 
ration has  been  conducted  with  great  care,  and  no  mercury 
is  deposited  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  it  is  seldom  that  its 
presence  can  be  detected  in  the  nitric  acid  solution. 

XXVI.    OXIDE  OF  PLATINUM. 

Oxide  of  platinum,  in  a  state  of  purity,  never  occurs  iu 
analyses.  Its  hydrate  is  a  yellow  powder,  which  on  being 
heated  turns  dark  brown  or  nearly  black,  and  disengages 
water.  When  more  strongly  heated,  it  yields  oxygen  gas^ 
and  is  reduced  to  metallic  platinum. — ^The  chloride  which 
corresponds  to  the  oxide  forms  a  dark  reddish  brown  saline, 
mass,  which  on  being  heated  at  about  the  temperature  of 
melting  lead,  is  reduced  to  subchloride  of  platinum,  and 
upon  being  still  more  powerfully  heated,  is  reduced  to 
metallic  platinum;  while  in  both  cases,  chlorine  gas  is 
disengaged.  When  the  chloride  is  heated  less  powerfully 
than  is  necessary  to  convert  it  entirely  into  subchloride, 
it  afterwards  dissolves  completely  in  water,  producing  a 
brown  solution  of  so  dark  a  colour  as  to  appear  opaque. 
According  to  Magnus,  this  solution  contains  subchloride 
of  platinum  dissolved  in  chloride  of  platinum. 

The  chloride  of  platiniun  dissolves  in  water  and  in  alco- 
hol, producing  a  dark  brown  solution.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion behaves  towards  reagents  like  the  solution  of  platinum 
in  aqua  regia,  which  contains  chloride  of  platinum. 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  a  yellow  precipitate  of 
chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum,  particularly  when 
muriatic  acid  is  added,  to  convert  the  potash  into  chloride 
of  potassium.  The  precipitate  is  not  sensibly  soluble  in 
free  acids,  but  it  dissolves  when  heated  in  an  excess  of 
potash,  and  does  not  again  precipitate  when  the  liquid  is 
cold.  When,  however,  the  solution  is  supersaturated  by 
muriatic  acid,  the  precipitate  reappears. 

Ammonia  produces  in  solutions  of  chloride  of  platinum, 
a  yellow  precipitate  similar  to  that  produced  by  potash, 
particularly  when  muriatic  acid  is  added  to  convert  the 
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ammcmia  into  muriate  of  ammonia.  This  yellow  precipi- 
tate is  insoluble  in  free  acids^  but  it  dissolves  when  heated 
in  an  excess  of  ammonia,  and  when  the  resulting  solution 
is  snpersaturated  by  muriatic  acid,  a  white  precipitate  is 
prodnced. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  chloride  of  platinum  a  yellow  precipitate  of  chloride  of 
potassium  and  platinum,  particularly  when  muriatic  acid 
is  added  to  convert  the  potash  into  chloride  of  potassium. 
This  precipitate  does  not  dissolve  on  being  heated  in  an 
excess  of  carbonate  of  potash. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  behaves  in  the  same 
manner. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  occasions  no  precipita- 

tiOD. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  behaves  towards 
sohitions  of  chloride  of  platinum,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
8<dution  of  carbonate  of  potash. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  no  precipitate 
in  scdutions  of  chloride  of  platinum. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces  no  precipitate  in 
sdutions  of  chloride  of  platinum. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  chloride  of  platinum,  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  potas- 
sium and  platinum,  while  the  solution  becomes  somewhat 
darker  in  colour. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  behaves  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash. 

A  solution  of  Cyanuret  of  Mercury  produces  no  precipi- 
pitate  in  solutions  of  chloride  of  platinum. 

A  solution  of  Protonitrate  of  Mercury  produces  in  solu- 
ticMis  of  chloride  of  platinum  a  considerable  yellowish  red 
precipitate. 

A  ^lution  of  Protosulphate  of  Iron  produces  no  precipi- 
tate in  solutions  of  chloride  of  platinum. 

Protochlande  of  Tin  communicates  to  solutions  of  chlo- 
ride of  platinum  a  deep  reddish  brown  colour,  without 
producing  a  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  communicates  to  solu- 
tkms  of  chloride  of  platinum  a  deep  reddish  brown  colour. 
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atid  produces  a  brown  precipitate^  but  of  a  lighter  colour 
than  the  solution.  If  the  solution  is  exposed  to  heat,  the 
glass  acquires  a  metallic  coating. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  of  Sulphii^ 
retted  Hydrogen  Gas,  produces  in  acid  and  neutral  solutions 
of  chloride  of  platinum^  at  first  merely  a  change  of  the 
colour  to  brown,  but  after  some  time  a  brown  precipitate, 
which  upon  subsiding  appears  black. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  solutions  of 
chloride  of  platinum  a  brownish  black  precipitate,  which 
dissolves  in  a  pretty  large  excess  of  the  precipitant  The 
solution  has  a  deep  reddish  brown  colour. 

A  bar  of  Metallic  Zinc  precipitates  platinum  from  its 
solutions,  in  the  state  of  a  black  metallic  powder. 

The  compounds  of  oxide  and  chloride  of  platinum  are 
decomposed  by  ignition.  They  leave  metallic  platinum, 
while  the  acid,  if  it  be  volatile,  flies  off  in  the  gaseous  state 
with  the  oxygen  or  the  chlorine  of  the  compound.  If  the 
compound  of  chloride  of  platinum  contain  a  metallic  chlo- 
ride, both  non-volatile  and  indecomposable  by  heat,  then 
the  latter  remains  behind  after  the  ignition,  mingled  with 
finely  divided  platinum. 

Solutions  of  the  compounds  of  oxide  of  platinum  redden 
litmus  paper;  but  solutions  of  the  compounds  of  chloride 
of  platinum  leave  the  blue  litmus  paper  unchanged. 

The  compounds  of  platinum  which  are  insoluble  in  water 
must  be  ignited.  The  oxide  or  chloride  is  then  reduced  to 
metallic  platinum,  which  can  be  dissolved  in  aqua  regia. 
It  is  then  easy  to  detect  the  presence  of  platinum  in  the 
acid  solutions,  by 'means  of  the  above-cited  reagents. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  compounds  of  platinum  are 
completely  reduced,  and  communicate  no  colour  to  the 
fluxes. 


The  compounds  of  oxide  and  chloride  of  platinum  are 
very  easily  distinguished  by  the  precipitates  which  their 
solutions  produce  with  potash  and  ammonia.  They  are 
distinguished  by  this  character  from  all  other  substances. 
When  the  solution  of  platinum  is  acid,  it  is  only  necessary 
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to  add  pure  or  carbonated  potash  or  ammonia,  to  produce 
tbe  yellow  precipitate.  When  the  solution  is  neutral,  it  is 
necessary  either  to  add  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride 
of  potassium  or  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  when  carbonated 
alcalies  are  employed,  to  acidulate  the  solution  with 
muriatic  acid. 


Tbe  presence  of  non-yolatile  organic  substances  in  the 
fldittioii  of  platinum,  if  they  are  not  in  too  large  a  quantity, 
does  not  prevent  the  production  of  the  yellow  precipitate 
fay  potash.  But  when  too  large  a  quantity  of  organic 
matter  is  present,  the  addition  of  potash  causes  the  solu- 
tion, afker  some  exposure,  to  become  quite  black,  so  that 
the  production  of  the  yellow  chloride  of  potassium  and 
platinam  cannot  be  distinctly  observed.  If  the  solution  of 
a  compound  of  chloride  of  platinum  is  mixed  with  alcohol 
and  exposed  to  a  prolonged  digestion  at  a  gentle  heat, 
mitil  the  alcohol  is  almost  entirely  expelled,  the  resulting 
aqoeoos  solution,  upon  being  mingled  with  a  solution  of 
cyanitret  of  mercury,  affords  a  white  precipitate,  if  not 
immediately,  yet  after  some  delay.  The  quantity  of  this 
precipitate  is  increased,  when  the  whole  is  allowed  to 
repose.  As  solutions  of  platinum  which  are  free  from 
organic  matter  produce  no  precipitate  with  cyanuret  of 
mercury,  it  is  possible  to  mistake  an  impure  solution  of 
platinum  for  a  solution  of  palladium ;  but  when  the  preci- 
pitate of  platinum  is  dried  and  ignited,  it  is  converted  into 
Hietallic  platinum,  which,  on  being  dissolved  in  aqua  regia, 
and  tested  by  the  usual  reagents,  can  be  recognised  with 
facility. 

XXVII.    OXIDES  OF  GOLD. 

a.  Suboxide  of  Gold. 

The  suboxide  of  gold  is  prepared  from  the  corresponding 
sabchloride,  by  means  of  a.  solution  of  potash ;  but  its 
existence  is  of  short  duration,  for  it  speedily  falls  into 
metallic  gold  and  oxide  of  gold.    The  subchloride  of  gold 
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is,  in  a  similar  manner,  decomposed  by  water  into  metallic 
gold  and  chloride  of  gold. 


b.  Oxide  op  Gold. 

The  hydrate  of  the  oxide  of  gold  is  yellowish-brown. 
When  the  oxide  of  gold  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  of - 
chloride  of  gold  by  a  base^  it  always  contains  a  portion  of 
the  base  employed  as  the  precipitant.  It  is  decomposed  by 
ignition,  into  metallic  gold  and  oxygen  gas.  The  chloride 
which  corresponds  to  the  oxide  is  contained  in  the  solution 
of  gold  in  aqua  regia.  When  heated  at  the  temperature  of 
melting  tin,  it  is  converted  into  subchloride ;  when  heated 
more  powerfully,  it  is  converted  into  metallic  gold. 

A  solution  of  Potash,  added  in  excess  to  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold^  produces  at  first  no  precipitate;  after 
some  time,  the  solution  acquires  a  greenish  colour,  and 
deposits  an  inconsiderable  black  precipitate. 

Ammonia  produces  in  solutions  of  chloride  of  gold,  a 
yellow  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  no  precipi- 
tate in  solutions  of  chloride  of  gold. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  produces  no  preci- 
tate. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral 
solutions  of  chloride  of  gold,  a  yellow  precipitate,  under 
disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  no  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces  in  solutions  of  chlo- 
ride of  gold,  a  dark  greenish-black  colour,  which  is  owing 
to  the  presence  of  metallic  gold.  After  some  time,  the 
metallic  gold  subsides.  When  the  solution  is  heated,  this 
change  takes  place  more  rapidly,  and  under  disengagement 
of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  communicates  to  solu- 
tions of  chloride  of  gold,  an  emerald-green  colour. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  no  preci- 
pitate. 
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A  solotion  of  Cyanwret  of  Mercury  produces  no  precipi- 
tate in  the  solution  of  chloride  of  gold. 

A  solution  of  Protanitrate  of  Mercury  immediately  pro- 
duces a  black  precipitate  in  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold. 

A  solution  of  Protosulphate  of  Iron  produces  in  very 
dilate  solutions  of  chloride  of  gold,  first  a  blue  colouring, 
and  thereafter  a  precipitate  of  brown-coloured  metallic 
gold.  The  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  produces  a 
dark  brown  precipitate  of  metallic  gold  immediately,  when 
the  gold  solution  is  not  too  dilute. 

A  solution  of  Protochloride  of  Tin,  to  which  so  much 
muriatic  acid  has  been  added  that  it  has  become  clear, 
communicates  to  the  most  diluted  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold,  a  reddish-purple  colour :  in  concentrated  solutions  of 
gold,  this  reagent  produces  a  dark  reddish-purple  precipi- 
tate, which  is  insoluble  in  free  muriatic  acid. 

A  solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  communicates  a  black 
colour  to  solutions  of  chloride  of  gold :  subsequently,  a 
yellowish-green  precipitate  subsides,  leaving  free  iodine 
dissolved  in  the  solution. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  solutions 
of  chloride  of  gold,  a  dark  brown  precipitate,  which  com- 
pletely redissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  o{  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  Ga«,  produces  in  neutral  and  acid  solutions  of 
chloride  of  gold,  a  black  precipitate. 

A  bar  of  Metallic  Zinc  precipitates  gold  from  its  solu- 
tions, in  the  metallic  state,  and  in  the  form  of  a  brown 
bulky  coating. 

The  compounds  of  gold  are  decomposed  when  heated  to 
redness,  the  metal  being  reduced. 

The  neutral  solution  of  gold  reddens  litmus  paper. 


Solutions  of  gold  are  easily  recognised  from  their  beha- 
viofr  towards  solutions  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  of  oxalic 
add,  and  of  protochloride  of  tin. 
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Organic  substances  have  the  property  of  decomposing 
the  compounds  of  gold^  and  of  precipitating  that  metal  in 
the  reguline  state,  from  its  solutions.  The  reduction  of 
gold  is  effected  more  rapidly  by  some  organic  substances 
than  by  others. 

XXVIII.    OXIDES  OF  TIN. 

a.  Protoxide  op  Tin. 

Pure  protoxide  of  tin  is  a  greyish-black  powder,  which, 
on  being  brought  into  contact  with  ignited  bodies,  in  the 
open  air,  takes  fire,  and  becomes  oxidised  into  peroxide  of 
tin.  The  hydrate  of  the  protoxide  is  white,  and  is  more 
easily  soluble  in  acids  than  the  protoxide  itself  is,  after 
having  been  ignited  in  closed  vessels.  The  protochloride 
of  tin,  which  corresponds  to  the  protoxide  of  tin,  does  not 
dissolve  in  water,  without  undergoing  decomposition.  It 
forms  a  milky  solution,  in  consequence  of  the  produc- 
tion of  an  insoluble  compound  of  protochloride  with  prot- 
oxide. 

The  solutions  of  protoxide  of  tin  in  acids,  and  of  pro- 
tochloride of  tin  in  water,  acidulated  by  a  quantity  of 
muria,tic  acid  sufficient  to  render  it  clear,  behave  towards 
reagents  as  follows : 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  a  white  precipitate,  which 
dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  The  solution, 
after  some  reposure,  but  more  rapidly  when  boiled,  is 
decomposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  metallic  tin  in 
black  powder,  and  a  soluble  compound  of  peroxide  of  tin 
with  potash. 

Ammonia  produces,  in  solutions  of  protoxide  of  tin,  a 
white  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  am- 
monia. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces,  in  solutions 
of  protoxide  of  tin,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble 
in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  acts  in  the  4toie 
manner. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  produces,  in  solu- 
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tjoui  of  protoxide  of  tin,  a  white  precipitate^  which  is 
insoltttde  in  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

A  Mention  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces,  in  solutions  of 
protoxide  of  tin,  a  white  precipitate. 

A  solation  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces,  in  solutions  of  prot- 
oxide of  tin,  a  white  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces,  in  solutions 
of  protoxide  of  tin,  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate. 

A  solation  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  affords  a  white 
precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  free  muriatic  acid. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Jmmonia  produces,  in  solutions  of 
protoxide  of  tin,  a  brown  precipitate,  which  a  very  great 
excess  of  the  precipitant  redissolves,  especially  when  this 
precipitant  possesses  a  yellow  colour,  occasioned  by  its 
containing  an  excess  of  sulphur.  Muriatic  acid,  added  in 
excess  to  the  sulphuretted  solution,  produces  a  yellow 
precipitate. 

Uqmd  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen^  or  a  current  of  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  Gas  produces,  in  neutral  and  acid  solutions  of 
protoxide  of  tin,  a  dark  brown  precipitate. 

A  bar  of  Metallic  Zinc  precipitates  tin  from  the  solutions 
rf  its  protosalts,  in  the  metallic  state,  and  in  the  form  of 
snuUl  grejrifih-white  spangles. 

A  solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  produces,  in  solutions 
of  im>toxide  of  tin,  a  flocculent  precipitate,  the  colour  of 
which  is  white,  slightly  inclining  to  yellowish.  After  a 
short  time,  and  when  the  solution  is  at  a  certain  degree  of 
concentration,  the  colour  becomes  cinnabar  red.  A  great 
excess  of  iodide  of  potassium  dissolves  this  precipitate. 

The  salts  of  protoxide  of  tin  are  decomposed  when 
heated  to  redness  in  contact  with  the  air. — Their  solutions 
redden  litmus  paper. 

The  salts  of  protoxide  of  tin  which  are  insoluble  in  water, 
nearly  ail  dissolve  in  muriatic  acid,  unless  they  have  been 
exposed  to  ignition.  The  presence  of  the  protoxide  of  tin 
in  the  resulting  acid  solution,  is  detected  either  by  liquid 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  by  a  solution  of  gold. 

Before  the  Blowpipe^  the  tin,  in  the  protosalts  of  tin,  is 
easUy  reduced.  The  salts  are  mingled  with  soda,  and 
heated  on  charcoal,  in  the  inner  flame.     The   reduced 
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metallic  globule  can  be  recognised  as  tin,  by  its  allowing 
itself  to  be  flattened  by  the  hammer,  and  by  its  possessing 
the  power,  when  added  to  a  bead  formed  of  microcosmic 
salt  and  copper,  of  depriving  the  bead  of  its  green  colour, 
and  of  rendering  it  opaque  and  brownish-red.  (Bbrzs- 
LIUS :  Ueher  die  Anwendung  des  LothrohrSy  p.  97.) 


Solutions  of  protoxide  of  tin  are  very  easily  known  by 
their  behaviour  with  solution  of  gold  (page  141). 


The  presence  of  non-volatile  organic  substances  can 
sometimes  prevent  the  precipitation  of  protoxide  of  tin  by 
alcalies. 


ft.  Peroxide  OF  Tin. 

Pure  peroxide  of  tin  has,  after  ignition,  a  white  or 
yellowish  colour.  The  peroxide  of  tin  which  occurs  in 
nature,  commonly  possesses  a  dark  colour,  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  unessential  constituents.  Ignit^  per- 
oxide of  tin  is  completely  insoluble  in  acids,  and  can  only 
be  brought  into  a  soluble  state,  by  being  fused  with  car- 
bonate of  potash  or  of  soda.  When  pure,  it  is  infusible 
by  heat,  unless  the  heat  be  exceedingly  powerful ;  but  it 
readily  fuses  with  basic  substances  to  an  enamel. — The 
hydrate  which  is  produced  by  treating  metallic  tin  with 
nitric  acid,  is  white,  and  in  almost  all  acids,  is  either  quite 
insoluble,  or  but  very  sparingly  soluble.  The  hydrate  of 
peroxide  of  tin,  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
perchloride  of  tin  by  ammonia,  is,  on  the  contrary,  soluble 
in  acids.  The  solutions  of  peroxide  of  tin  behave  towards 
reagents  as  follows : 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces,  in  solutions  of  the  salts 
of  peroxide  of  tin,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in 
an  excesis  of  the  precipitant. 

Ammonia  produces,  in  solutions  of  salts  of  peroxide  of 
tin,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  completely  soluble  in  a 
great  excess  of  ammonia. 
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A  flotation  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  neutral 
stations  of  the  salts  of  peroxide  of  tin,  under  disengage- 
ment of  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is 
completely  soluble  in  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash. 
This  solution,  however,  after  some  reposure^  again  deposits 
a  white  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  produces,  under 
disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  white  precipitate, 
which  does  not  redissolve  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  behaves  in  the  same 
manner. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  in  solutions 
of  peroxide  of  tin,  a  white  precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  produces  in  solutions  of  per- 
oxide of  tin,  no  precipitate.  «. 

A  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
of  persalts  of  tin,  no  immediate  precipitate.  After  some 
time,  a  white  troubling  is  visibte,  and  when  the  mixture 
has  reposed  still  longer,  the  whole  congeals  to  a  thick, 
stiff,  yellowish  jelly,  which  is  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid. 
In  diluted  solutions  of  the  persalts  of  tin,  a  solution  of 
pmssiate  of  potash  does  not  produce  the  jelly  till  after  a 
much  longer  time. 

A  solution  of  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  produces  in  solu- 
tions of  persalts  of  tin,  no  precipitate. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  solutions 
of  peroxide  of  tin,  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  completely 
redissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  oi  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  Gas  produces  in  neutral  or  acid  solutions  of 
peroxide  of  tin,  no  immediate  precipitate.  After  some 
time  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  the  quantity  of  which 
increases  on  longer  reposure.  This  yellow  precipitate 
appears  sooner,  when  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  tin  is  boiled 
with  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

A  bar  of  Metallic  Zinc  produces  in  solutions  of  the  per- 
salts of  tin,  under  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas,  a  white 
gelatinous  precipitate,  which  is  peroxide  of  tin. 

A  solution  oi  Iodide  of  Potassium  produces  no  precipitate 
in  solutions  of  peroxide  of  tin. 

PART  I.  I- 
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The  salts  of  peroxide  of  tin  are  decomposed  when  heated 
to  redness. — ^Their  solutions  redden  litmus  paper. 


The  compounds  of  peroxide  of  tin  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  are  (previous  to  ignition)  soluble  in  muriatic  acid. 
The  presence  of  peroxide  of  tin  in  the  acid  solution,  is 
best  detected  by  the  yellow  precipitate  produced  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  which  precipitate  is  insoluble  in 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  When  the  compound  of  per- 
oxide of  tin  has  been  ignited,  and  by  that  means  rendered 
insoluble  in  muriatic  acid,  it  must  be  fused  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  with  twice  or  thrice  its  weight  of  dry  carbonate  of 
potash  or  carbonate  of  soda;  after  which,  the  fused  mass 
can  be  dissolved  in  diluted  muriatic  acid,  and  the  presence 
of  peroxide*  of  tin  can  be  detected  in  the  acid  solution,  in 
the  manner  described  above. — It  will  be  understood,  of 
course,  that  this  analysis  can  be  of  use  only  when  the 
peroxide  of  tin  is  combined  with  an  acid  which  cannot  be 
precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. — It  is  easier, 
however,  to  detect  the  presence  of  peroxide  of  tin  in  these 
insoluble  compounds,  by  an  experiment  with  the  blow- 
pipe. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  metallic  tin  can  be  obtained  by 
reduction,  with  the  same  facility  from  the  persalts  as  from 
the  protosalts  of  tin. 


Solutions  of  persalts  of  tin  can  be  readily  known,  from 
their  behaviour  with  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
with  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  Persalts  of  tin  are  best 
discriminated  from  salts  which  contain  arsenic  acid,  by 
their  behaviour  before  the  blowpipe. 


The  presence  of  non-volatile  organic  substances  can 
often  prevent  the  precipitation  of  peroxide  of  tin  by 
alralies. 
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XXIX.  PROTOXIDE  OF  ANTIMONY. 

TTie  protoxide  of  antimony,  in  a  state  of  purity,  is  white. 
When  exposed  to  heat,  it  fuses  to  a  yellow  mass,  which 
on  cooling,  becomes  greyish-white  and  crystalline.  When 
heated  out  of  contact  with  air,  it  can  be  completely  vola- 
tiUaed ;  the  sublimate  then  obtained  is  in  the  form  of 
brilliant  needle-^formed  crystals.  When  heated  in  the 
open  air,  it  gives  out  a  white  smoke,  and  is  partly  con- 
verted into  antimonious  acid.  It  is  easily  reduced  to 
metallic  antimony  by  ignition  with  charcoal.  On  being 
(aaed  with  sulphuret  of  antimony,  it  readily  produces  a 
red  glass.  It  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  is  dissolved 
by  muriatic  acid.  The  resulting  solution  becomes  milky 
(m  being  diluted  with  water.  When  a  diluted  acid  has 
been  added  to  the  milky  solution,  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
render  it  clear,  the  resulting  acid  solution  behaves  towards 
reagents  as  follows : 

A  solution  of  Potash  produces  a  white  precipitate,  which 
is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  potash. 

Ammonia  acts  in  the  same  manner. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potasky  the  same. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash,  the  same. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia ,  the  same. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  also  a  white 
precipitate. 

A  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid,  the  same.  The  two  last 
precipitates,  however,  could  just  as  well  be  produced  by 
the  water  contained  in  the  precipitants. 

A  solution  of  Pntssiate  of  Potash  produces  a  white  pre- 
ripitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid,  and  therefore 
not  occasioned  merely  by  the  water  of  the  reagent. 

A  solution  of  Red  Pmssi/ite  of  Potash  produces  no  preci- 
pitate ;  after  some  time,  a  slight  opacity  is  visible,  which 
disappears  on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid. 

Uydrofnilpfmret  of  Ammonia  produces  a  red  precipitate, 
ttWcli  completely  redissolvcs  in  an  excess  of  the  preci- 

pimnt. 

I  *> 
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Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen^  or  a  current  of  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  Gas,  produces  in  acid  and  neutral  solutions  of 
protoxide  of  antimony,  a  red  precipitate.  If  the  solution 
of  protoxide  of  antimony  is  neutral,  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  produces  at  first  merely  a  red  colour  without 
a  precipitate;  but  the  latter  is  immediately  produced, 
either  by  adding  muriatic  acid,  or  by  exposing  the  solution 
to  heat. 

A  bar  of  Metallic  Zinc  precipitates  antimony  from  its 
solutions,  in  the  metallic  state,  and  in  the  form  of  a  black 
powder. 

The  salts  of  protoxide  of  antimony  cannot  be  heated  to 
redness,  in  contact  with  the  air,  without  being  either  de- 
composed or  volatilized.  Their  solutions,  which  are  always 
acid,  redden  litmus  paper. 

The  compounds  of  protoxide  of  antimony  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  can  be  nearly  all  dissolved  in  muriatic 
acid.  The  presence  of  protoxide  of  antimony  in  the  acid 
solution,  is  best  detected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
The  acid  with  which  the  protoxide  of  antimony  was  origi- 
nally combined,  is  then  contained  in  the  solution  filtered 
from  the  sulphuret  of  antimony.  If  the  insoluble  com- 
pound consisted  of  protoxide  of  antimony  in  combination 
with  a  base  instead  of  an  acid,  then  the  base  exists  in  the 
filtered  solution,  in  the  state  of  chloride. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  antimony, 
when  mingled  with  soda  and  heated  in  the  inner  flame,  are 
reduced.  The  bead  of  metallic  antimony  thereby  pro- 
duced, remains  long  in  the  melted  state  after  being  removed 
from  the  flame,  and  gives  off*  a  thick  white  smoke.  When 
the  smoke  ceases,  the  globule  of  antimony  becomes  covered 
with  a  network  of  crystals,  which  consist  of  protoxide  of 
antimony.  (Berzelius  :  Ueber  die  Anwendung  des  Loth-- 
rohrs,  p.  81.) 


Solutions  of  protoxide  of  antimony  are  most  readily 
known  by  their  behaviour  with  liquid  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen and  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 
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When  the  solution  of  protoxide  of  antimony  contains 
non-Yolatile  organic  substances^  it  can  very  often  be  diluted 
with  water,  without  being  rendered  milky.  It  is,  on  this 
account,  that  tartar  emetic  dissolves  completely  in  water. 
From  such  a  solution,  however,  if  it  be  acid,  red  sulphuret 
of  antimony  can  be  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.  The  presence  of  protoxide  of  antimony  is,  therefore, 
easy  of  detection. 


XXX.    OXIDE  OF  CHROMIUM. 

Oxide  of  chromium  in  the  state  of  hydrate  is  greyish- 
green,  or  when  it  has  been  strongly  dried,  green.  It  readily 
dissolves  in  acids,  and  the  solution,  even  when  very  dilute, 
possesses  a  deep  emerald-green  colour ;  but  if  viewed  by 
transmitted  candle-light,  it  appears  violet.  The  hydrate 
is  deprived  of  its  water  by  heat ;  and  at  the  commencement 
af  ignition,  becomes  strongly  incandescent.  The  colour 
of  the  oxide  is  dark  green.  After  ignition,  it  is  insoluble 
ui  acids ;  it  can,  nevertheless,  be  dissolved,  by  being  heated 
io  solphuric  acid. 

The  solutions  of  oxide  of  chromium  in  acids,  and  those 
of  the  salts  of  oxide  of  chromium,  in  water,  behave  towards 
reagents  as  follows : 

A  solution  of  Potash,  added  in  small  quantity,  produces 
a  li^t  green  precipitate,  which  readily  and  completely 
redissolves,  in  the  cold,  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 
The  colour  of  the  resulting  solution  is  green,  possessing  in 
general  the  same  appearance  as  previous  to  the  addition 
(if  the  potash.  If  this  solution  is  boiled,  the  green  oxide  of 
chromium  is  completely  reprecipitated,  and  the  super- 
natant solution  becomes  colourless.  The  colour  of  this 
precipitate  is  green,  even  by  candle-light 

Ammonia  produces  in  solutions  of  oxide  of  chromium,  a 
grejish-blue  precipitate,  slightly  tending  towards  violet. 
By  candle-light,  this  precipitate  appears  of  a  perfect  violet 
colour.  The  supernatant  liquid  possesses  a  reddish  colour, 
and  stiU  retains  in  solution  a  trace  of  oxide  of  chromium, 
which  can  be  precipitated  by  a  prolonged  digestion. 

A  solution  of  CarhoruUe  of  Potash  produces  in  solutions 
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of  oxide  of  chromium,  a  light  green  precipitate,  which  on 
being  allowed  to  repose  for  some  time,  becomes  almost 
blue,  and  by  candle-light,  appears  violet.  An  excess  of 
the  precipitant  redissolves  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
precipitate,  and  thereby  produces  a  solution,  which,  though 
at  first  green,  becomes  after  some  time  bluish.  A  very 
great. excess  of  the  precipitant,  redissolves  the  precipi- 
tated oxide  completely.  The  resulting  solution  afibrds  no 
precipitate  when  boiled. 

A  solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  produces  in  thQ 
solution  of  oxide  of  chromium,  a  light  green  precipitate, 
and  the  supernatant  liquid  remains  greenish.  Upon  being 
allowed  to  repose,  both  the  precipitate  and  the  solution 
become  bluish.  By  candle-light,  the  precipitate  appears 
violet. 

A  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  behaves  in  the  same 
manner. 

A  solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  in  the  neutral 
solution  of  oxide  of  chromium,  a  light  green  precipitate. 

Solutions  of  Oxalic  Acid,  Prussiate  of  Potash,  and  Sed 
Prussiate  of  Potash,  produce  no  precipitate  in  solutions 
of  oxide  of  chromium. 

A  solution  of  Chromate  of  Potash  communicates  to  aa 
acidulated  solution  of  oxide  of  chromium,  a  deep  brownish- 
yellow  colour.  The  addition  of  ammonia  to  this  solution 
produces  a  brownish-yellow  precipitate,  while  the  super-* 
natant  solution  retains  the  same  colour.  The  addition  of 
a  solution  of  chromate  of  potash  to  a  neutral  solution  of 
oxide  of  chromium,  immediately  produces  a  yellow  preci- 
pitate, while  the  supernatant  solution  acquires  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour. 

A  solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  produces  in  neutral 
solutions  of  oxide  of  chromium,  a  greenish-white  precipi-* 
tate,  yrhich  is  soluble  in  muriatic  acid. 

Hydrosulphuret  ofAmmxmia  produces  in  a  neutral  solution 
of  oxide  of  chromium,  a  greenish  precipitate  of  oxide  of 
chromiun^. 

Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  o( Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  Gas,  produces  no  precipitate  in  acid  or  neutral 
solutions  of  oxide  of  chromium. 
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Tbe  neutral  soluble  salts  of  oxide  of  chromium  redden 
litmus  paper.  Tbe  salts  of  oxide  of  cbromium  whicb  are 
soluble  in  water,  are  decomposed  by  ignition. 

The  salts  of  oxide  of  cbromium  whicb  are  insoluble  in 
wmter,  are,  previously  to  ignition,  mostly  soluble  in  acids. 
The  solutions  of  these  compounds  very  often  behave  in 
tbe  same  manner  as  acidulated  solutions  of  pure  oxide  of 
cbromium.  In  these  cases,  it  is  often  easy  to  overlook  the 
icid  with  which  the  oxide  of  chromium  produces  the  com- 
pound which  is  insoluble  in  water.  The  presence  of  oxide 
of  chromium  in  these  compounds  can  very  readily  be 
detected  by  the  blowpipe. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  compounds  of  chromium  are 
very  easily  detected  by  the  beautiful  emerald-green  colour 
whicb  they  communicate  to  the  fluxes.  The  colour  of  the 
flux  is  equally  green,  both  in  the  inner  and  outer  flame,  at 
least  with  microcosmic  salt;  the  latter  character  distin- 
guishes oxide  of  chromium  from  oxide  of  copper,  which 
pioduces  a  green  bead  only  in  the  outer  flame.  (Berzb- 
LlUS :  Ueber  die  Anwendung  des  Lothrohrs,  p.  80.) 


The  compounds  of  oxide  of  chromium,  can  be  distin- 
guished with  facility  from  most  of  the  substances  treated 
of  in  the  preceding  sections,  by  the  examination  of  the 
smallest  portions  before  the  blowpipe.  Solutions  of  oxide 
of  chromium  are  characterised  by  their  green  colour.  They 
are  distinguished  from  the  green  solutions  produced  by 
other  substances,  by  experiencing  no  alteration  on  being 
treated  with  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 


The  presence  of  non-volatile  organic  substances  hinders 
the  precipitation  of  oxide  of  chromium  by  alcalies. 


% 
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B.    ACIDS. 

I.  ACIDS  OF  SULPHUR. 

a.  Sulphuric  Acid. 

In  a  pure  and  anhydrous  state,  sulphuric  acid  forms  a 
tough  stringy  mass,  which  smokes  very  strongly  in  the  air. 
This  dry  acid,  however,  can  be  very  seldom  presented  for 
analysis.  The  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid  is  either  fuming 
(Nordhausen  oil  of  vitriol),  in  which  case  it  can  very  easily 
be  made  to  deposit  crystals  by  a  somewhat  low  tempera- 
ture, or  it  is  not  fuming  but  of  an  oily  consistence.  The 
latter  is  its  usual  state,  and  is  that  of  the  commercial  oil  of 
vitriol.  Both  the  fuming  and  the  common  oil  of  vitriol  are 
perfectly  colourless  if  pure ;  but  the  former  is  generally 
possessed  of  a  brown  colour,  which  is  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  an  extremely  small  quantity  of  organic  matter 
The  boiling  point  of  sulphuric  acid  is  far  higher  than  that 
of  water.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling.  It  is  a  power- 
ful decomposer  of  organic  substances,  and  abstracts  water 
from  the  air.  When  it  is  mixed  with  water  or  alcohol,  it 
produces  heat. 

The  acid  and  neutral  sulphates  are  all  soluble  in  water, 
excepting  the  compounds  formed  by  sulphuric  acid  with 
,  bary  tes,  strontian,  protoxide  of  lead,  and  lime.  These  are 
partly  very  sparingly  soluble,  and  partly  quite  insoluble  in 
water;  they  are  also  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  acid.  The 
basic  sulphates  are  nearly  all  insoluble  in  wa'er,  but  solu- 
ble in  diluted  acids.  The  neutral  sulphates  are  insoluble  in 
strong  alcohol,  excepting  the  sulphates  of  peroxide  of  iron, 
of  oxide  of  chromium,  and  of  a  few  other  bases  which 
contain  a  considerable  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen. 

The  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  either  in  a  free  state,  or 
in  the  salts  which  are  soluble  in  water,  is  very  easy  of 
detection.  Very  dilute  solutions,  either  of  sulphuric  acid 
or  sulphates,  produce,  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  a 
solution  of  a  barytic  salty  and  that  which  answers  the  pur- 
pose best,  in  almost  all  cases,  is  a  solution  of  chloride 
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I     of  barioin,  a  white  precipitate  of  sulphate   of  barytes. 

I     He  addition  of  a  free  acid,  for  which  experiment  it  is 

I      commonly  best  to  choose  muriatic  acid,  does  not  cause 

ibis  precipitate  to  redissolve.    It  must  be  observed  hereby, 

that  when  a  salt  for  examination  has  been  mingled  with 

muriatic  or  nitric  acid,  and  then  tested  with  a  concentrated 

solution  of  chloride  of  barium  or  of  nitrate  of  barytes, 

a  white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  barium  or  of  nitrate  of 

bar3rtes  may  be  produced.    This  precipitate  is  sparingly 

soluble  in  free  acids,  but  dissolves  completely  in  water. 

Solutions  of  Protosalts  of  Lead  produce  in  solutions  of 
sulphuric  acid,  or  of  the  sulphates,  a  white  precipitate, 
which  is  discriminated  from  similar  white  precipitates  pro- 
duced by  protoxide  of  lead,  by  being  insoluble  in  diluted 
nitric  acid.  Very  small  quantities  of  dissolved  sulphates 
aie,  however,  by  no  means  so  well  detected  by  solutions 
of  protosalts  of  lead  as  by  solutions  of  barytic  salts. 

The  aqueous  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid  and  of  the  sul- 
phates, even  when  the  latter  have  been  mingled  with  a  free 
add,  are  not  troubled  by  Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen^ 
unless  the  acid  be  combined  with  a  base  which  that  reagent 
is  capable  of  precipitating. 

Basic  sulphates,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  must  be 
dissolved  in  diluted  muriatic  acid.  The  solution  must  be 
diluted  with  water,  and  then  tested  with  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  barium.  The  production  of  insoluble  sulphate  of 
barytes  indicates  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid. 

To  detect  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  sulphates 
which  are  either  insoluble  or  very  sparingly  soluble  both 
in  water  and  in  acids,  such  as  the  sulphates  of  bai^tes, 
istrontian,  lime,  and  protoxide  of  lead,  it  is  necessary  to 
boil  the  compound  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or 
^  €it  soda.  The  solution  is  filtered  from  the  undissolved 
jesidue,  and  after  being  supersaturated  with  muriatic  acid, 
is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium.  This  im- 
mediately produces  a  white  precipitate  of  sulphate  of 
barytes,  provided  the  insoluble  substance  contained  sul- 
phuric acid. 

The  sulphates  of  which  the  bases  are  alcalies,  alcaline 
earths,  or  magnesia,  are  not  decomposed  by  heat.    The 
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sulphates  of  which  the  base  is  protoxide  of  manganese, 
oxide  of  zinc,  oxide  of  cobalt,  oxide  of  nickel,  oxide  of 
cadmium,  or  deutoxide  of  copper  are  decomposed  only  by 
a  very  strong  heat,  and  for  the  most  part,  or  at  least  when 
the  quantities  are  large,  only  very  incompletely.  The  com- 
pounds of  sulphuric  acid  with  alumina,  peroxide  of  iron, 
peroxide  of  tin,  and  even  >vith  protoxide  of  iron  and  prot- 
oxide of  tin,  are  more  easily  decomposed  when  heated  in 
contact  with  the  air,  and  leave  pure  oxides.  The  com- 
pound of  sulphuric  acid  with  oxide  of  silver,  leaves  the 
pure  metal  on  being  ignited,  and  those  containing  protoxide 
and  peroxide  of  mercury,  leave  no  remainder. 

Solutions  of  the  neutral  compounds  of  sulphuric  acid 
with  alcalies,  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  silver,  leave 
the  colour  of  blue  litmus  paper  unchanged ;  but  solutions 
of  the  neutral  compounds  of  sulphuric  acid  with  other 
bases,  redden  litmus  paper. 

Before  the  Blowpipe^  sulphuric  acid  is  detected  in  the 
sulphates,  and  especially  in  those  which  do  not  contain 
a  metallic  oxide,  by  the  following  experiment :  A  portion 
of  the  salt  is  added  to  a  clear  colourless  bead  formed  by 
the  fusion  of  soda  with  silica  on  charcoal,  and  the  whole  is 
heated  in  the  inner  flame.  The  colour  of  the  bead  is  thereby 
rendered  dark  brown,  or  with  small  quantities,  and  when 
it  is  cold,  red. — When  a  sulphate  is  melted  with  soda,  on 
charcoal,  in  the  inner  flame,  and  the  mass  is  taken  from  the 
charcoal,  laid  on  a  bright  piece  of  silver,  and  moistened 
with  water,  the  silver  acquires  a  black  or  dark  yellow 
stain.    (Berzelius,  Anwendung  des  Lothrohrsy  p.  107.) 

When  the  sulphates  contain  a  metallic  oxide  as  base, 
the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  is  generally  detected  before 
the  blowpipe,  by  the  odour  of  sulphurous  acid  which  is 
produced  when  the  salt  is  ignited  upon  charcoal.    But  a, 
safer  process  consists  in  heating  a  small  portion  of  the  sail 
on  charcoal  to  expel  the  water  of  crystallisation,  then  pnl-  ' 
verising  it  in  a  mortar,  mixing  it  with  a  little  charcoal . 
powder,  and  afterwards  heating  the  mixture  by  the  blow- 
pipe flame,  in  a  little  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end.    A 
considerable  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  then  disen- 
gaged, and  can  not  only  be  recognised  by  the  smell,  but 
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also  by  its  action  on  a  strip  of  moistened  Brazil-wood 
paper,  which  on  being  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
glass  tube,  becomes  bleached. 

Hie  compounds  formed  by  sulphuric  acid  with  the  earths 
and  akalies,  do  not  disengage  sulphurous  acid,  on  being 
tieated  as  above. 


The  behayionr  of  sulphuric  acid  and  of  the  sulphates 
towards  a  solution  of  barytes,  is  so  characteristic,  that 
fldphnric  acid  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other  acid, 
except  selenic  acid.  Solutions  of  the  latter,  when  boiled 
with  muriatic  acid,  disengage  gaseous  chlorine,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid. 


When  organic  substances  are  contained  in  a  solution,  it 
Tery  often  happens  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  free  sul- 
phuric acid  which  it  may  contain,  escapes  precipitation  by 
the  solution  of  barytes.  This  is  the  case,  for  example, 
when  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol  is  the  subject 
of  experiment. 


b.  Sulphurous  Acid. 

Pure  sulphurous  acid  is  a  gas,  possessing  a  peculiar 
suffocating  odour,  by  which  it  can  be  easily  detected  when 
present  in  the  smallest  quantities.  By  employing  great 
cold  and  pressure,  it  can  be  converted  into  a  colourless 
liquid.     The  gas  bleaches  moist  Brazil-wood  paper. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  greater  quan- 
tity in  alcohol.  The  solutions  possess  the  peculiar  sufib- 
odour  of  the  gaseous  acid,  and  bleach  Brazil-wood 
When  they  have  been  exposed  for  some  time  to 
^1k  air,  the  sulphurous  acid  is  found  to  be  either  wholly  or 
partly  converted  into  sulphuric  acid. 

Solutions  of  sulphurous  acid  are  deprived  of  their  odour 
by  a  continued  boiling,  because  the  acid  is  volatilized. 
lliey  are  also  deprived  of  their  odour  by  being  digested 
blown  oxide  of  lead,  because  the  excess  of  oxygen  of 
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the  basc^  oxidises  the  sulphurous  acid,  and  occasions  the 
formation  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  lead. 

Solutions  of  the  soluble  sulphites  do  not  smell  of  si 
phurous  acid  when  they  are  neutral,  but  they  possess 
peculiar  taste.  They  are  recognised  by  the  odour  of  si 
phurous  acid  which  they  disengage  on  being  treated  with 
muriatic,  or,  still  better,  with  sulphuric  acid.  When  the 
solution  of  the  sulphite  is  very  concentrated,  the  sul- 
phurous acid  is  disengaged  on  the  addition  of  the  stronger 
acid,  with  effervescence.  The  residual  liquid,  when  iauii* . 
atic  acid  has  been  employed  to  decompose  the  salt,  con|Mm 
no  sulphuric  acid.  No  sulphur  is  separated  when  tfaitt. 
decomposition  is  effected. — If  the  concentrated  solution  flf 
a  sulphite  is  mingled  in  the  cold  with  nitric  acid,  sulphnioiis 
acid  is  disengaged ;  but  if  the  mixture  is  boiled,  yellow 
vapours  of  nitrous  acid  are  disengaged,  and  sulphuric  acid 
is  formed  in  the  solution. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  discovered  in  solutions  by  Liquid 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  which  produces  a  milky  white  pre- 
cipitate of  sulphur.  If  the  solution  contain  a  sulphite^  the 
precipitation  of  sulphur  does  not  take  place,  unless  the 
operator  adds  diluted  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  to  the 
solution,  either  before  or  after  the  liquid  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

When  solutions  of  sulphites  are  mixed  with  solutions  of 
certain  metallic  salts,  and  a  stronger  acid,  as,  for  example, 
muriatic  acid,  or  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  is  added  to  the 
,  mixture,  the  metals  are  thereby  reduced.    From  a  solution 

"X       of  chloride  of  gold,  metallic  gold  can  thus  be  separated, 
even  in  the  cold.     A  diluted  solution  of  nitrate  of  sflver 
which  has  been  mingled  with  a  solution  of  a  sulphite  and  J{ 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  yields  reduced  silver,  however, 
only  when  it  is  heated.  The  solution  of  a  salt  of  deutoxu 
of  copper,  upon  being  boiled  with  a  solution  of  an  alcalii 
sulphite,  yields  protoxide  of  copper,  which  combines  wil 
the  sulphurous  acid  and  forms  a  voluminous  light  browa 
precipitate.     Upon  the  addition  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
this  precipitate  is  decomposed.    Sulphurous  acid  precipi-  < 
tates  tellurium  from  a  solution  of  chloride  of  tellurium,  in 
the  state  of  a  black  metallic  powder.    It  also  precipitate^ 
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from  fl  solution  of  sclenioiis  acid ;  the  precipitate 
Lhas  a  cinnabar  red  colour  and  remains  a  long:  time  sus- 
pended in  the  solution,  but  it  contracts  to  a  very  small 
JWk  upon  being  boiled,  and  at  the  same  time  acquires  a 
jrwack  colour. 

Solphnrous  acid  forms  with  alcalies,  salts  which  arc 
soluble  in  water.    The  compound  which  it  produces  with 
earths  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  acids.    This  is 
&e  reason  that  a  solution  of  Chloride  of  Barium  produces 
ia  neutral  solutions  of  the  sulphites  a  white  precipitate, 
ivliidi  fully  redissolves  in  diluted  muriatic  acid.    When 
the  solation  of  a  sulphite  has  been  long  exjiosed  to  the  air, 
Che  precipitate  produced  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of*  barium 
is  no  longer  completely  soluble  in  muriatic  acid. — A  solu- 
tion of  Chloride  of  Calcium  also  produces  a  prccipitalc 
nhicb  is  soluble  in  muriatic  acid. — A  solution  of  a  Salt  of 
Protoxide  of  Lead  produces  also  a  precipitate,  which  com- 
pletely dissolves  in  the  cold   in  nitric  acid;  but  if  the 
mixture  is  boiled,  yellow  vapours  of  nitrous  acid  are  dis- 
I     eagaged,  and  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead  is  produced. 
'        In  a  solid  form,  the  sulphites  are  known  by  the  odour  of 
nlpburous  acid  which  they  disengage,  upon  being  moist- 
ened with  an  acid.    When  they  are  ignited  in  a  glass  tube 
closed  at  one  end,  they  commonly  tirst  melt,  and  are  tlien 
decomposed  into  a  metallic  sulphuret  and  a  sulphate.    If 
then  the  ignited  mass  is  treated  with  a  diluted  acid,  it 
disengages  sulphuretted  iiydrogen  gas,  provided  the  me- 
tallic sulphuret  l>e  one  of  those  which  ai*e  able,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  diluted  acid,  to  decompose  water. 

Before  the  lilotrpipe,  the  sulphites  behave  towards  a 
bead  of  soda  and  silica,  and,  after  fusion  with  soda  on 
charcoal,  towards  silver,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
k  the  sulphates  (page  151). 

r  — 

The  sulphites  can  easily  be  detected  by  the  characteristic 
odour  of  sulpimrous  acid  which  they  produce  on  being 
treated  with  muriatic  or  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  When 
this  odour  Ls  perceived,  and  it  is  seen  that  no  sulphur  is 
precipitated,  the  sulphites  cannot  be  mistaken  for  other 
jnibstances. 
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II.    ACIDS  OF  NITROGEN. 

a.  Nitric  Acid. 

Nitric  acid  has  never  been  obtained  in  an  anhydrous  ^: 
state.  It  fonns  with  water  a  colourless  liquid,  which  at 
its  state  of  greatest  concentration,  volatilizes  at  a  tem- 
perature below  the  boiling  point  of  water.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  it  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  water,  in  which 
state  it  is  much  more  frequently  employed,  its  boiling 
point  rises  as  high  as  248°  Fahr.,  and  in  glass  vessels  even 
as  high  as  25T  Fahr.  The  most  concentrated  acid  is  very 
easily  decomposed :  if  submitted  to  distillation,  it  produces 
red  vapours,  and  acquires  a  yellow  colour.  Upon  being 
exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  under  various  other 
circumstances,  it  becomes  yellow,  and  the  change  in  colour 
is  accompanied  by  a  disengagement  of  oxygen  gas. 

Diluted  nitric  acid,  of  the  strength  which  is  commonly 
found  in  commerce,  is  capable  of  oxidising  most  other 
substances.  The  greater  part  of  the  metals  can  be  thereby 
converted  into  oxides.  A  portion  of  the  nitric  acid  suffers 
decomposition  in  this  case,  and  the  products  afforded, 
independent  of  the  oxygen  furnished  to  the  metal,  are 
partly  nitrous  acid,  partly  nitrous  gas,  and  protoxide 
of  nitrogen.  Hence,  whenever  a  metal  is  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  reddish-yellow  vapours  are  disengaged.  This 
is  the  case,  even  with  those  metals  whose  solution  in  other 
acids  is  accompanied  by  the  disengagement  of  hydrogen 
gas.  The  metallic  oxides  produced  by  this  operation,  are 
nearly  all,  with  the  exception  of  peroxide  of  tin  and  prot- 
oxide of  antimony,  dissolved  by  the  undecomposed  portion 
of  the  nitric  acid.  A  few  metals,  platinum,  rhodium, 
iridium,  and  gold,  are  not  attacked  by  nitric  acid.  Thej 
most  concentrated  colourless  nitric  acid  does  not  general!] 
oxidise  metals,  excepting  zinc. — Organic  substances  are 
also  susceptible  of  oxidation  by  nitric  acid.  Most  of  them 
are  converted  by  a  prolonged  digestion  with  the  assistance 
of  heat,  into  malic  acid  and  oxalic  acid.  If  the  nitric  acid 
is  present  in  excess,  it  does  not  become  coloured  by  this 
operation.    A  great  number  of  organic  substances,  upon 
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being  treated  with  a  smaller  qnantity  of  nitric  acid  than  is 
necessary  to  effect  their  complete  oxidation^  acquire  a 
diaracteristic  yellow  colour.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
skin  of  the  human  body,  and  with  the  corks  which  are 
employed  to  close  the  bottles  which  contain  nitric  acid. 

Tbe  salts  which  nitric  acid  forms  with  bases,  are  nearly 
ill  easily  soluble,  so  that  nitric  acid  cannot  be  precipitated 
from  its  solutions,  by  solutions  of  any  other  salts.  There 
ne  Tery  few  oxides  which  do  not  dissolve  in  it.  These 
have  been  named  above.  Hence,  the  detection  of  nitric 
add,  when  in  a  very  dilute  state,  or  when  contained  in 
tohtions  of  nitrates  of  which  the  operator  has  very  small 
portions  for  examination,  is  often  more  difficult  than  the 
detection  of  other  acids. — When  very  small  quantities  of 
titrates  are  in  solution,  it  is  best  to  evaporate  the  solution 
to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  to  examine  the  salt  in  the 
diy  state,  by  the  following  methods.  When  free  nitric  acid 
is  omtained  in  a  solution,  it  is  saturated  witli  a  base,  for 
whicb  it  is  best  to  take  potash,  and  the  nitrate  is  obtained 
ID  a  dry  state  by  the  evaporation  of  the  solution. 

The  methods  of  detecting  nitric  acid  in  solutions,  are  as 
foBaw: 

To  the  solution  of  the  nitrate,  muriatic  acid  and  a  little 
pare  Gold-leaf  are  added ;  the  mixture  is  then  heated,  upon 
which  the  gold  dissolves,  and  the  solution  becomes  yellow. 
If  the  gold-leaf  remain  undissolved,  there  can  be  no  nitric 
acid  present. 

TTie  operator  adds  to  the  liquid,  first  a  little  sulphuric 

acid,  and  then  a  Protosalt  of  Iron  in  whole  crystals,  for 

which  it  is  best  to  employ  the  protosulphate  of  iron.    He 

dien  warms  the  mixture.     If  a  nitrate  is  present,  the  liquid 

the  crystals  acquires  a  dark  blackish-brown  colour, 

ich  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  dissolved  nitrous  gas. 
the  quantity  of  the  nitrate  is  considerable,  this 
is  communicated  to  the  whole  solution.     In  very 
dote  solutions  of  nitrates,  this  dark  colour  is  often  imper- 
ceptible. 

Small  quantities  of  nitric  acid  and  nitrates  in  solution, 
lie  detected  by  adding  to  the  liquid,  so  much  of  a  solution 
«f  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid  as  is  sufficient  to  render  the 
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whole  distinctly  but  feebly  bluish.  To  this  solution,  a 
little  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  boiled. 
The  solution  is  then  bleached,  or  when  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  nitric  acid  is  present,  it  loses  its  blue  colour,  and 
becomes  yellow.  If  a  little  chloride  of  sodium  is  added  to 
the  mixture  before  it  is  boiled,  it  is  easy  to  detect  the 
presence  of  ^^  of  nitric  acid.  This  reagent  is  recom- 
mended by  LiEBiG.  (Poggendorpf's  Annalen,  B.  xiii. 
p.  200.) 


The  presence  of  nitric  acid  in  the  solid  nitrates  is  de- 
tected by  the  following  experiments : 

Mingled  with  charcoal  powder,  and  heated  in  a  little 
porcelain  crucible,  they  deflagrate  and  discharge  sparks  of 
fire.  This  is  the  most  usual  method  of  detecting  the  pre- 
sence of  nitric  acid  in  the  nitrates. 

Mingled  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end,  with  Copper 
Filings  and  concentrated  Sulphuric  Acid,  to  which  a  very 
little  water  has  been  added,  the  nitrates,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  disengage  orange-yellow  vapours.  When 
sulphuric  acid,  without  copper  filings,  is  added,  the  nitrates 
disengage  colourless  acid  vapours,  which  form  white  clouds 
when  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  ammonia  is  held  over  the 
surface  of  the  mixture. 

Metallic  Zinc  is  dissolved  in  Mercury ,  in  such  a  propor- 
tion that  the  fluidity  of  the  mercury  is  only  slightly  dimi- 
nished. A  portion  of  this  amalgam  is  placed  in  a  Kttle 
porcelain  capsule,  and  is  barely  covered  with  a  neutral 
solution  of  Protochloride  of  Iron.  A  small  piece  of  a  nitrate 
is  then  laid  upon  the  mercury  in  the  solution,  and  after 
some  time,  a  black  stain  is  produced  upon  the  mercury, 
just  at  the  spot  where  the  nitrate  has  been  placed.  By^ 
this  process,  which  has  been  given  hy  Runge(Poggen« 
dorff's  Annalen,  B.  ix.  p.  479),  the  smallest  portion  of 
solid  nitrate  can  be  detected. — Solutions  which  contain 
nitric  acid  or  nitrates,  also  produce  black  stains  on  various 
parts  of  the  amalgam,  but  not  so  distinctly  as  the  solid 
salts. 

The  nitrates  are  all  decomposed  by  ignition.    Some  of 
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fhem,  on  being  exposed  to  heat,  first  disengage  oxygen 
gas,  and  are  converted  into  nitrites,  which  are  also  decom- 
posed by  a  stronger  heat.  Other  nitrates,  particularly 
snch  as  contain  metallic  oxides  as  bases,  give  out  both 
oxygen  gas  and  nitrous  acid  on  being  ignited.  If,  there- 
fore, these  nitrates  are  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp  in  a  white 
0ass  tube  closed  at  one  end,  the  glass  tube  becomes  filled 
with  yellow  vapours,  so  that  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  can 
readily  be  detected  by  this  experiment.  A  very  few  nitrates 
yield,  on  ignition,  their  nitric  acid  in  an  undecomposed 
state,  in  company  with  their  water  of  crystallisation. 
Nitrate  of  ammonia  is  converted,  by  heat,  into  pure  water 
and  protoxide  of  nitrogen. 


Of  the  preceding  experiments,  those  in  which  the  nitric 
acid  in  the  nitrates  is  detected  by  means  of  copper  filings 
and  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  sulphuric  acid  and  a  protosalt  of 
iroDy  give  the  most  decisive  results.  The  phenomena 
which  occur  in  the  other  experiments,  can  also  be  pro- 
duced by  the  reaction  of  substances  which  do  not  contain 
Bitric  acid. 


b.  Nitrous  Acid. 

Nitrous  acid  in  a  pure  state,  and  when  exposed  to  a  very 
low  temperature,  is  a  liquid  possessing  a  deep  green  colour* 
This  liquid,  on  being  exposed  to  a  still  lower  temperature, 
becomes  colourless.     It  is  very  volatile ;  at  the  usual  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  it  forms  a  dark  yellowish-red 
gas.     It  is  never  presented  in  a  pure  state  for  analytical 
.   examination ;  but  the  compound  which  it  forms  with  nitric 
m  acid,  is  more  frequently  the  subject  of  experiment.    This 
k^ compound  is  held,  b'y  some  chemists,  to  be  a  peculiar  oxide 
I  #f  nitrogen,  and  is  termed  nitrous  acid,  while  the  true 
^    aitnios  acid  receives  from  the  same  chemists,  the  name  of 
hyponitrous  acid. 

Xitrous  acid  dissolves  in  water,  yet  not  without  expe- 
riencing a  partial  decomposition.  The  solution  is  accom- 
panied by  a  disengagement  of  nitrous  gas,  and  tlie  liquid 
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contains  a  compound  of  nitric  acid,  nitrous  acid,  and 
water. 

The  compounds  of  nitrous  acid  with  bases  cannot  be 
produced  by  the  direct  combination  of  their  constituents. 
They  very  much  resemble  the  nitrates,  and,  like  the  latter, 
are  characterised  by  deflagrating  on  being  mixed  and 
heated  with  charcoal  powder. --  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
distinguish  them  with  accuracy  from  the  nitrates,  by  the 
experiments  which  follow: 

When  the  solution  of  a  nitrite  is  mingled  with  muriatic 
acid  and  a  portion  of  Gold-leaf ^  and  the  mixture  is  heated, 
the  gold  does  not  dissolve,  provided  no  nitrate  be  present. 
When  the  solution  is  concentrated,  it  becomes  slightly 
yellowish,  but  this  colour  is  not  attributable  to  the  presence 
of  dissolved  gold ;  for,  when  the  solution  is  diluted  with 
water,  the  colour  disappears. 

When  solutions  of  the  nitrites  are  submitted  to  distilla- 
tion, a  slow  boiling  expels  nitrous  gas  which  on  passing 
into  the  air  produces  yellowish-red  vapours  of  nitrous 
acid,  and  in  the  meantime  the  salt  in  solution  is  converted 
into  a  nitrate.  When  solutions  of  the  nitrites  are  boiled 
in  the  open  air,  they  are  easily  converted  into  solutions  of 
nitrates. 

When  nitrites,  in  a  solid  state,  are  treated  with  SuU 
phuHc  Acid,  in  the  cold,  in  a  white  glass  tube  closed  at 
one  end,  they  disengage  yellowish-red  vapours  of  nitrous 
acid. 

Ignition  converts  some  of  the  nitrites,  those,  for  example, 
which  contain  alcalies,  into  compounds  which  contain 
alcalies  in  combination  with  nitrous  gas. 


The  nitrites  can  probably  be  mistaken  for  no  other 
compounds  than  nitrates,  and  they  can  be  distinguished  J 
from  these,  by  the  properties  cited  above. 


The  Compound  pf  Nitrous  Acid  with  Nitric  Acid,  which, 
as  above  stated,  is  considered  by  some  chemists  to  be  a 
peculiar  acid,  is  contained  in  the  fuming  nitric  acid.    This 
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add^  according  to  Mitschbrlich  (Poggendorfp's  An- 
maUn,  B.  XV.  p.  618)>  consists  of  a  solution  of  nitrous-nitric 
acid  in  nitric  add.  It  is  almost  whoUy  decomposed  by 
water,  which  converts  the  nitrous  acid  into  nitric  acid, 
while  nitrous  gas  is  disengaged.  The  fuming  nitric  acid, 
however,  invariably  retains  a  portion  of  nitrons  acid,  even 
after  dilution  with  water.  When  the  fuming  nitric  acid 
has  been  diluted  with  water,  it  is  deprived  of  its  peculiar 
yellowiih  red  colour,  and  becomes  colourless. 

III.    CHLORIC  ACID. 

The  hydrate  of  chloric  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which 
can  be  reduced  by  gentle  evaporation  to  the  consistence  of 
an  oU.  It  can  be  volatilized,  but  a  small  portion  is  decom- 
posed daring  the  volatilization,  into  oxygen  gas  and  per- 
oxide of  chlorine.  Chloric  acid,  like  most  other  acids, 
dissolves  zinc  and  iron  under  disengagement  of  hydrogen 
fa&r  It  experiences  scarcely  the  least  alteration  on  ex- 
poMiie  to  atmospheric  air,  and  is  even  very  slightly  affected 
by  exposure  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  It  reddens  litmus 
paper,  but  the  reddened  paper,  on  being  allowed  to  remain 
antoncbed,  becomes  bleached,  in  consequence  of  the  decom* 
position  of  the  acid.  Chloric  acid  converts  sulphurous  acid 
into  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  at  the  same  time  reduced  to 
chlorine.  It  converts  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  into  sul- 
phuric acid,  sulphur,  and  water,  and  muriatic  acid  into 
chlorine  and  water.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  latter  cha- 
racters from  perchloric  acid,  which  is  not  decomposed  by 
these  compounds. 

Chloric  acid  produces  with  bases  compounds  which  are 
much  more  frequently  the  subject  of  chemical  examination 
than  the  add  itself  is,  for  the  chlorates  are  applied  to  tech- 
nical purposes.  They  are  mostly  easily  soluble  in  water, 
and  only  a  few  of  them,  as,  for  example,  the  chlorate  of 
potash,  are  difficult  of  solution.  On  this  account,  chloric 
add  cannot  be  precipitated  from  solutions  of  the  chlorates, 
either  by  a  base  or  by  solutions  of  other  salts.  Hence, 
sdutions  of  pure  chlorates  produce  no  precipitate  with  a 
iolotion  of  nitrate  of  silver;  but  as  the  chlorates  which 
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have  not  been  prepared  by  the  saturation  of  pure  chloric 
acid  with  bases,  are  very  frequently  contaminated  by  me- 
tallic chlorides,  from  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  separate 
them,  it  commonly  happens  that  their  solutions  become 
troubled  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. — Solutions  of 
pure  chlorates  exert  no  action  on  litmus,  which  can  be 
attributed  to  the  acid. 

When  dry  chlorates  are  ignited,  they  disengage  oxygen 
gas  and  are  converted  into  metallic  chlorides.  To  prove 
this  by  experiment,  it  is  only  necessary  to  heat  a  small 
quantity  of  a  chlorate  over  the  spirit  lamp,  in  a  little  glass 
tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  to  hold  a  glimmering  splinter 
of  wood  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube ;  upon  which,  the  oxygen 
gas  which  streams  out  of  the  tube  causes  the  wood  ta 
inflame  and  to  bum  with  vigour.  If  the  ignited  residue  is 
then  dissolved  in  water,  the  resulting  solution  affords  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  dense  precipitate  of  chlo- 
ride of  silver. 

When  concentrated  Sulphuric  Acid  is  poured  in  the  cold 
over  chlorates  contained  in  an  open  vessel,  as,  for  example, 
in  a  rather  wide  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end,  vapours  of 
peroxide  of  chlorine  are  disengaged.  This  gas  is  known 
by  its  greenish  yellow  colour,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as 
the  colour  of  chlorine  gas,  but  much  stronger.  In  perform- 
ing this  experiment,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  but  a  small 
quantity  of  the  salt,  and  to  avoid  the  application  of  heat, 
otherwise  an  explosion  will  take  place. — When  the  chlo- 
rates are  mixed  with  a  little  diluted  Muriatic  Acid  and 
cautiously  warmed,  they  disengage  greenish  yellow  vapours 
of  protoxide  of  chlorine. 

When  the  chlorates,  particularly  such  as  contain  no 
water  of  crj^stallisation,  are  heated  in  company  with  sul- 
phur, charcpal,  or  carbonaceous  substances  such  as  sugar, 
with  certain  metals  and  metallic  sulphurets,  and  particu- 
larly with  phosphorus,  they  explode  with  great  violence. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  be  very  cautious  in  performing 
these  experiments,  and  to  operate  with  very  small  quanti- 
ties. When  the  chlorate  is  mixed  with  sulphur  or  cinnabar, 
or  more  especially  with  phosphorus,  the  mixture  can  even 
be  made  to  explode,  by  being  struck  with  a  hammer  upoa 
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an  aoTO.  It  also  explodes  on  being  pounded  in  a  metallic 
mortar. — If  a  mixture  of  a  chlorate  with  sulphur  is  moist- 
ened with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  it  bursts  into  a  flame. 
When  common  oil  of  vitriol  is  employed  in  this  experiment, 
it  does  not  always  produce  a  flame^  though  it  invariably 
s:ives  rise  to  a  very  violent  action.  In  both  cases,  the  odour 
of  chloride  of  sulphur  is  produced. 


By  the  violent  explosion  produced  by  heating  the  chlo- 
rates with  combustible  bodies,  and  by  the  yellowish  green, 
and  not  yellowish  red  gas,  disengaged  by  treating  them 
with  sulphuric  acid,  they  can  be  readily  recognised,  and 
are  moreover  distinguishable  by  the  latter  property  from 
the  nitrates  and  nitrites. 

IV.    BROMIC  ACID. 

Bromic  acid,  in  combination  with  water,  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  which,  like  the  hydrate  of  chloric  acid,  is  capable  of 
bdng  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup.  It  cannot, 
liowever,  be  distilled,  without  being  partially  decomposed 
into  bromine  and  oxygen  gas.  It  reddens  litmus  paper, 
bat  when  the  litmus  paper  remains  for  some  time  in  contact 
with  the  acid,  it  becomes  bleached.  Muriatic  acid,  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
decompose  bromic  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  they  decom- 
pose chloric  acid. 

Some  of  the  bases  which  produce  soluble  salts  with 
chloric  acid,  produce  with  bromic  acid  compounds  which 
are  either  insoluble,  or  very  sparingly  soluble.  Solutions 
of  bromates  produce,  for  example,  a  white  precipitate  with 
a  solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver ,  even  when  the  bromates  are 
totally  free  from  metallic  bromides.  This  precipitate  is 
soluble  in  ammonia,  and  insoluble  in  diluted  nitric  acid. 
It  is,  however,  distinguished  from  chloride  of  silver  by. 
being  only  very  slightly  blackened  on  exposure  to  the 
action  of  light,  and,  like  all  the  bromates,  by  causing  an 
explosion,  on  being  mingled  and  heated  with  charcoal. 
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A  concentrated  solution  of  Nitrate  of  Lead  produces  in 
concentrated  solutions  of  bromates  a  white  precipitate, 
which  redissolves  when  the  solution  is  diluted  with  water. 

The  solid  bromates,  like  the  solid  chloratas,  are  decom- 
posed by  ignition :  Oxygen  gas  is  expelled,  and  metallic 
bromides  are  produced.     They  explode  with  neariy  the 
same  degree  of  violence  as  the  chlorates,  on  being  mingled 
and  heated  with  sulphur,  charcoal,  or  other  combustible 
bodies ;  these  mixtures  can  also  be  caused  to  explode  by 
a  blow ;  and  they  are  likewise  inflamed  by  being  moistened 
by  fuming  sulphuric  acid.    When  the  bromate  ccmtains 
water  of  crystallisation,  these  phenomena  are  produced  in 
a  less  striking  maifner.    When  bromates  are  mingled,  in 
the  cold,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  glass  tube 
closed  at  one  end,  they  disengage  bromine  gas,  which  is 
easily  recognised  by  its  hyacinth  red  colour.    At  the  same 
time,  oxygen  gas  is  also  liberated.    Most  of  the  bromates 
are  decomposed,  if  dissolved  in  a  very  small  quantity  of 
water,  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  or  nitric  acid,  and  then 
exposed  to  beat.     The  whole  solution  then  acquires  a 
beautiful  hyacinth  red  colour,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sence of  free  bromine.     Many  bromates,  as,  for  example^ 
the  bromate  of  barytes,  cannot  be  decomposed  in  this  man- 
ner when  in  solution,  but  their  decomposition  is  effected, 
when  the  acid  is  heated  with  the  dry  bromate. 


The  bromates  have  most  similarity  with  the  chlorates. 
Their  solutions  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  latter, 
by  giving  a  white  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  dry  salts  are  distinguished  by  producing  in 
the  cold  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  not  a  yellowish 
green  gas,  but  a  hyacinth-red  gas,  of  a  colour  similar  to 
that  of  nitrous  acid.  The  bromates  are  distinguished  from 
the  nitrites,  by  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  their  decom- 
position whei^  ignited.  They  are  distinguished  from  other 
salts,  by  producing  an  explosion  on  being  mingled  and 
heated  with  combustible  bodies. 
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V.    IODIC  ACID. 

The  hydrate  of  iodic  acid,  can,  according  IoSerullas 
(PoG6BNDORPP*s  Annalen,  B.  xviii.  p.  112),  be  obtained 
in  a  crystallised  state.  It  easily  dissolves  in  water,  but 
is  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  experiences  no 
change  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  possesses  a  peculiar 
odour. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  iodic  acid,  first  reddens  litmus 
paper,  and  after  some  time,  bleaches  it.  Sulphurous  acid, 
mnriatic  acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  decompose 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  they  decompose  chloric  acid 
(page  163). 

Most  of  the  compounds  formed  by  iodic  acid  with  bases, 
are  either  insoluble  or  but  sparingly  soluble,  excepting  the 
iodates  of  alcalies. 

Solphnric  acid  and  other  oxygen  acids  appear  to  affect 
the  iodates  in  no  other  manner,  than  partly  to  convert 
them  into  acid  iodates,  and  partly  to  separate  the  iodic 
acid. 

When  the  iodates  are  mingled  and  heated  with  combus- 
tible bodies,  they  detonate  like  the  chlorates  and  bromates, 
bat  much  less  forcibly. 

When  the  iodates  are  ignited  in  a  little  retort,  they  dis- 
engage oxygen  gas,  and  are  converted  into  metallic  iodides. 
^lien  acid  iodates  are  treated  in  this  manner,  they  not 
only  disengage  oxygen  gas,  but  also  violet-coloured  vapours 
of  iodine.    The  fixed  result  is  still  a  metallic  iodide. 


The  iodates  are  best  and  most  safely  recognised,  from 
the  production  of  oxygen  gas  and  metallic  iodides  when 
they  are  ignited  in  a  little  retort.  The  disengagement  of 
oxygen  gas  is  very  easily  discovered  by  holding  a  glim- 
mering splinter  of  wood  at  the  mouth  of  the  retort  during 
the  ignition.  The  combustion  of  the  wood  then  proceeds 
with  unusual  vigour.  The  methods  of  recognising  the 
metallic  iodides,  or  rather  the  iodine  in  the  metallic 
iodides,  will  be  indicated  farther  on,  under  the  head  of 
metallic  iodides. 
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VI.    PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  can  be  obtained  by  burning' 
phosphorus  in  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  gas ;  it  appears 
in  the  form  of  white  flocks.  The  hydrate  of  phosphoric 
acid  is  obtained  in  the  solid  state,  by  evaporating  the 
aqueous  solution  in  vessels  of  platinum,  heating  the  residue 
for  a  considerable  time  over  a  gentle  fire  in  a  covered 
platinum  crucible,  and  finally  exposing  it  to  ignition.  The 
resulting  solid  hydrate  of  phosphoric  acid  is  a  glassy  mass^ 
which  becomes  moist  in  the  air  and  deliquesces  to  a  liquid 
of  the  consistence  of  syrup.  If  the  ignited  mass,  upon 
becoming  cool,  is  treated  with  water,  it  completely  dis- 
solves, and  the  dissolution  is  accompanied  by  a  cracklings 
which  continues  for  some  time.  When  the  phosphoric 
acid  has  not  been  heated  in  the  covered  platinum  crucible 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  it  produces  a  glutinous  mass 
on  cooling.  When  phosphoric  acid  of  the  consistence  of 
syrup  is  heated  in  an  open  platinum  vessel,  it  volatilizes 
in  the  form  of  a  dense  white  smoke,  and  if  it  be  perfectly 
pure,  and  the  heat  is  sustained,  it  leaves  no  residue.  The 
more  impure  the  phosphoric  acid,  the  less  volatile  is  it, 
and  the  less  liable  to  deliquesce  on  being  cooled  in  the 
open  air.  When,  therefore,  a  phosphoric  acid  afibrds  no 
smoke  on  being  ignited  in  an  open  vessel  of  platinum,  and 
produces  a  glass  which  is  not  deliquescent  in  the  aic,  and 
which  is  but  sparingly  soluble,  or  even  quite  insoluble,  in 
water,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  contaminated  by  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  fixed  constituents,  and  the  glass  is  then 
free  from  water. 

Pho^horic  acid  strongly  attacks  vessels  of  glass  or 
porcelain,,  when  it  is  fused  therein.  The  acid  is  thus  ren- 
dered less  deliquescent  and  less  volatile,  and  no  longer 
dissolves  completely  in  water. — Pure  phosphoric  acid  is 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Of  the  salts  which  phosphoric  acid  forms  with  bases, 
none,  in  a  neutral  state,  are  soluble  in  water,  excepting 
those  which  contain  an  alcali.  The  neutral  compounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  with  the  earths  and  metallic  oxides  are 
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insoluble  in  ivater,  and  can  only  be  dissolved  by  an  excess 
of  phosphoric  acid,  or  of  some  other  free  acid.  After  igni- 
tion, however,  many  of  the  acid  phosphates  are  insoluble 
in  most  acids,  and  can  only  be  dissolved  by  being  boiled 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  They  cannot  be  dis- 
solved even  by  that  operation,  if  they  contain  a  base 
which  produces  an  insoluble  compound  with  sulphuric 
acid. — The  neutral  solutions  of  the  phosphates  of  alcalies, 
afford  precipitates  with  the  neutral  solutions  of  the  salts 
of  aU  earths  and  metallic  oxides.  These  precipitates  are 
soluble  in  free  acids,  and  are  capable  of  reprecipitation  in 
the  state  of  phosphates,  by  the  saturation  of  the  acid  with 
an  alcali.  But  an  excess  of  the  alcali,  particularly  an 
excess  of  potash,  often  deprives  the  salt  of  its  phosphoric 
acid,  and  the  oxide  then  appears  with  its  characteristic 
colour:  it  is  not  possible,  however,  to  deprive  the  precipi- 
tate of  the  whole  of  its  phosphoric  acid  by  a  process  of  this 
description.  When  the  bases  of  the  precipitated  phos- 
phates are  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  alcali,  so  is  also  the 
phosphate  itself.  In  this  respect,  phosphoric  acid  has 
great  similarity  with  other  acids  which  produce  with  alca- 
lies  salts  which  are  soluble  in  water,  and  with  earths  and 
metallic  oxides,  salts  which  are  insoluble  in  water. 

Solutions  of  the  neutral  phosphates  of  alcalies,  therefore, 
not  only  produce  precipitates  with  solutions  of  Chloride  of 
Barium,  Chloride  of  Calcium,  and  other  soluble  earthy  salts, 
but  also  with  Lime  Water  and  Barytes  Water,  These  pre- 
cipitates are  soluble  in  muriatic  and  nitric  acids ;  they  are 
also  dissolved  by  solutions  of  ammoniacal  salts,  especially 
of  muriate  of  ammonia.  The  precipitated  phosphate  of 
lim6  is  particularly  soluble  in  these  solutions.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  ammoniacal  salt  is  nevertheless 
required  to  effect  the  perfect  solution  of  the  precipitate, 
and  even  when  the  solution  is  effected,  the  addition  of  free 
ammonia  is  sufficient  to  reprecipitate  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  phosphate  from  the  solution.  When  also  phosphate  of 
lime  or  of  barytes  is  dissolved  in  a  free  acid,  it  can  be 
precipitated  from  the  solution  by  ammonia. 

The  white  precipitate  which  is  |iroduced  in  solutions  of 
phosphates  of  alcalies  by  a  solution  of  Acetate  or  Nitrate 
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VI.    PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  can  be  obtained  by  burning' 
phosphorus  in  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  gas ;  it  appears 
in  the  form  of  white  flocks.  The  hydrate  of  phosphoric 
acid  is  obtained  in  the  solid  state^  by  evaporating  the 
aqueous  solution  in  vessels  of  platinum^  heating  the  residue 
for  a  considerable  time  over  a  gentle  fire  in  a  covered 
platinum  crucible,  and  finally  exposing  it  to  ignition.  The 
resulting  solid  hydrate  of  phosphoric  acid  is  a  glassy  mass, 
which  becomes  moist  in  the  air  and  deliquesces  to  a  liquid 
of  the  consistence  of  sjnrup.  If  the  ignited  mass,  upon 
becoming  cool,  is  treated  with  water,  it  completely  dis- 
solves, and  the  dissolution  is  accompanied  by  a  crackling, 
which  continues  for  some  time.  When  the  phosphoric 
acid  has  not  been  heated  in  the  covered  platinum  crucible 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  it  produces  a  glutinous  mass 
on  cooling.  When  phosphoric  acid  of  the  consistence  of 
syrup  is  heated  in  an  open  platinum  vessel,  it  volatilizes 
in  the  form  of  a  dense  white  smoke,  and  if  it  be  perfectly 
pure,  and  the  heat  is  sustained,  it  leaves  no  residue.  The 
more  impure  the  phosphoric  acid,  the  less  volatile  is  it, 
and  the  less  liable  to  deliquesce  on  being  cooled  in  the 
open  air.  When,  therefore,  a  phosphoric  acid  affords  no 
smoke  on  being  ignited  in  an  open  vessel  of  platinum,  and 
produces  a  glass  which  is  not  deliquescent  in  the  aic,  and 
which  is  but  sparingly  soluble,  or  even  quite  insoluble^  in 
water,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  contaminated  by  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  fixed  constituents,  and  the  glass  is  then 
free  from  water. 

Phosphoric  acid  strongly  attacks  vessels  of  glass  or 
porcelain,,  when  it  is  fused  therein.  The  acid  is  thus  ren- 
dered less  deliquescent  and  less  volatile,  and  no  longer 
dissolves  completely  in  water. — Pure  phosphoric  acid  is 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Of  the  salts  which  phosphoric  acid  forms  with  bases, 
none,  in  a  neutral  state,  are  soluble  in  water,  excepting 
those  which  contain  an  alcali.  The  neutral  compounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  with  the  earths  and  metallic  oxides  are 
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insoluble  in  water^  and  can  only  be  dissolved  by  an  excess 
of  phosphoric  acid,  or  of  some  other  free  acid.    After  igni- 
tion,  howevery  many  of  the  acid  phosphates  are  insoluble 
in  most  acids,  and  can  only  be  dissolved  by  being  boiled 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.    They  cannot  be  dis- 
solved even  by  that  operation,   if  they  contain  a  base 
winch  produces  an  insoluble  compound  with  sulphuric 
arid. — ^The  neutral  solutions  of  the  phosphates  of  alcalies, 
aintl  precipitates  with  the  neutral  solutions  of  the  salts 
of  all  earths  and  metallic  oxides.    These  precipitates  are 
flohdde  in  free  acids,  and  are  capable  of  reprecipitation  in 
the  state  of  phosphates,  by  the  saturation  of  the  acid  with 
an  alcali.     But  an  excess  of  the  alcali,  particularly  an 
excess  of  potash,  often  deprives  the  salt  of  its  phosphoric 
add,  and  the  oxide  then  appears  with  its  characteristic 
coioar:  it  is  not  possible,  however,  to  deprive  the  precipi- 
tate of  the  whole  of  its  phosphoric  acid  by  a  process  of  this 
description.    When  the  bases  of  the  precipitated  phos- 
phates are  sohible  in  an  excess  of  the  alcali,  so  is  also  the 
phosphate  itself.     In  this  respect,  phosphoric  acid  has 
great  similarity  with  other  acids  which  produce  with  alca- 
lies  salts  which  are  soluble  in  water,  and  with  earths  and 
metallic  oxides,  salts  which  are  insoluble  in  water. 

Solutions  of  the  neutral  phosphates  of  alcalies,  therefore, 
not  only  produce  precipitates  with  solutions  of  Chloride  of 
Barixmf  Chloride  of  Calcium,  and  other  soluble  earthy  salts, 
but  also  with  Lime  Water  and  Barytes  Water.    These  pre- 
cipitates are  soluble  in  muriatic  and  nitric  acids ;  they  are 
also  dissolved  by  solutions  of  ammoniacal  salts,  especially 
of  mnriate  of  ammonia.    The  precipitated  phosphate  of 
Iim6  is  particularly  soluble  in  these  solutions.     A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  ammoniacal  salt  is  nevertheless 
required  to  effect  the  perfect,  solution  of  the  precipitate, 
and  even  when  the  solution  is  effected,  the  addition  of  free 
ammonia  is  sufficient  to  reprecipitate  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  phosphate  from  the  solution.    When  also  phosphate  of 
lime  or  of  barytes  is  dissolved  in  a  free  acid,  it  can  be 
precipitated  from  the  solution  by  ammonia. 

The  white  precipitate  which  isjiroduced  in  solutions  of 
phosphates  of  alcalies  by  a  solution  of  Acetate  or  Nitrate 
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of  Leady  is  almost  insoluble  in  free  acetic  acid,  but  is  dis- 
solved by  nitric  acid.  If  this  precipitate  of  phosphate  of 
lead  is  dried,  and  then  fused  upon  charcoal,  in  the  outer 
flame  of  the  blowpipe,  the  fused  lead  becomes  distinctly 
crystalline  upon  cooling.  (Bbrzelius:  Awmendwug  dm 
Lothrohrs.) 

A  solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  produces  a  yellow  preci- 
pitate in  solutions  of  the  neutral  phosphates  of  alcalies. 
This,  of  all  the  precipitates  which  are  produced  by  phos* 
phoric  acid,  is  that  by  which  the  acid  is  best  characterised ; 
for  all  the  other  acids  which  have  much  resemblance  to 
phosphoric  acid,  produce  with  oxide  of  silver,  precipitates 
which  possess  a  different  colour,  with  the  single  exception 
of  arsenious  acid. — ^Even  when  the  solutions,  both  of  the 
phosphate  and  the  salt  of  silver,  were  neutral,  the  liquid 
which  is  left  above  the  yellow  precipitate  reddens  the  bine 
litmus  paper,  because  the  precipitate  is  a  basic  salt.  It  is 
only  in  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda,  recently  prepared 
from  a  salt  which  has  shortly  before  been  strongly  ignited, 
that  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  produces  a  white  pre* 
cipitate  of  neutral  phosphate  of  silver. — ^The  yeUow  preci- 
pitate of  phosphate  of  silver  is  soluble  both  in  nitric  add 
and  in  ammonia ;  and  indeed  is  not  insoluble  in  a  liquid 
which  contains  nitrate  of  ammonia.  When,  therefore,  a 
solution  containing  a  small  quantity  of  phosphate  of  silver, 
in  a  large  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  is  cautiously  saturated 
with  ammonia,  no  precipitate  is  produced. 

Phosphoric  acid,  contained  in  neutral  and  acid  com* 
pounds  which  are  soluble  in  water,  is  neither  precipitated 
nor  converted  into  a  lower  oxide  of  phosphorus,  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas,  by  sulphurous  acid,  nor  by  any  other 
reagent. 

The  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  phosphates 
which  are  insoluble  in  water,  can  sometimes  be  easily 
overlooked,  particularly  when  the  compounds  contain  a 
great  number  of  constituents,  and  when  other  acids  are 
present  which  behave  towards  reagents  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  phosphoric  acid.  Very  considerable  caution  is 
required  in  this  case,  to  avoid  overiooking  even  a  large 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid. 
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WhfOk  the  phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  barytes, 
stiTOitiaii,  lime^  or  magnesia,  the  presence  of  phosphoric 
add  k  detected,  if  the  compound  dissolves  in  muriatic 
acid  and  can  be  again  thrown  down  as  a  white  precipitate, 
br  rapersatnrating  the  acid  solution  with  ammonia.  But 
the  iqperator  must  have  previously  convinced  himself,  by 
■eans  of  other  experiments,  that  neither  arsenic  acid, 
boracic  acid,  fluorine,  nor  certain  organic  acids,  form  part 
of  die  substance  under  examination ;  for  barytes,  stron- 
tias,  and  lime  can  only  be  precipitated  from  solution  by 
amflBonia,  when  they  are  combined  with  phosphoric  acid, 
anouc  acid,  boracic  acid,  or  some  organic  acids,  or  when 
their  metals  are  combined  with  fluorine.  And  magnesia 
also,  which  cannot  be  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  solu- 
tioiis  which  contain  muriate  of  ammonia  or  other  ammo- 
Biacal  salts,  is  nevertheless  precipitated  by  ammonia, 
when  phosphoric  acid  is  present. 

A  more  difficult  thing,  however,  is  to  detect  the  presence 
of  phosphoric  acid  when  it  is  combined  with  alumina.  The 
phosphate  of  alumina  behaves  towards  most  reagents 
exactly  like  pure  alumina:  the  acid  solution  is  precipi- 
tated in  the  same  manner  by  ammonia,  and  the  precipi- 
tated phosphate  of  alumina  is  equally  soluble  with  pure 
alumina  in  an  excess  of  pure  potash  and  in  free  acids.   To 
detect  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  phosphate  of 
almnina,  the  salt  is  first  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
the  sohition  is  mingled  with  so  much  of  a  solution  of  pure 
potash,  that  the  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  alumina  which 
first  appears,  is  again  completely  redissolved.     To  this 
sofaitioD,  a  solution  of  silicic  acid  in  potash  (silicated 
potash,  liquor  of  flints)  is  next  added.    The  alumina  is 
thereupon  precipitated  in  combination  with  silicic  acid 
aad  potash,  in  the  state  of  an  insoluble  gelatinous  mass, 
either  immediately,  or  after  some  time.    The  solution  is 
Utered  from  this  precipitate,  and  mingled  with  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  whereupon,  if  phosphoric  acid  be 
present,  a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  lime  appears.    But 
it  is  better  to  add  a  very  slight  excess  of  muriatic  acid  to 
the  alcaline  solution,  particularly  when  the  potash  is  likely 
to  contain  carbonic  acid,  and  then  to  saturate  the  acid 
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with  a  little  ammonia,  and  to  precipitate  the  solution  by 
chloride  of  calcium. 

When  the  phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  metallic  ., 
oxides  which  are  capable  of  being  precipitated  by  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia  from  a  solution  which  has  previ- 
ously been  saturated  or  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  but 
which  are  incapable  of  precipitation  from  acid  solutions 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  which  oxides  are  con- 
sequently those  of  manganese,  iron,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel, 
and  uranium,  then  the  operator  must  precipitate  these 
substances,  in  the  state  of  metallic  sulphurets,  by  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia.  The  solution,  filtered  from  the 
resulting  metallic  sulphuret,  is  slightly  acidulated  by  muri- 
atic acid,  and  allowed  to  digest  in  a  warm  place,  until  it 
has  no  longer  the  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
solution  is  filtered  from  the  precipitated  sulphur,  and  satu- 
rated with  ammonia.  It  is  better,  however,  to  add  to  the 
filtered  sojution,  such  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash  as 
leaves  the  acid  still  slightly  in  excess,  so  that  it  can  dis- 
tinctly redden  litmus  paper.  The  vessel  should  then  be 
placed  for  some  time  in  a  waim  situation,  to  facilitate  the 
expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid,  which  must  be  separated 
as  completely  as  possible.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  am- 
monia is  then  to  be  added  to  the  solution  to  redden  it 
capable  of  eflfecting  a  slight  change  in  the  colour  of  red- 
dened litmus  paper.  To  the  solution  thus  prepared,  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  or,  still  better,  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  is  added,  upon  which,  if  phosphoric  acid  is  pre- 
sent, and  arsenic  acid,  boracic  acid,  fluorine,  and  organic 
acids  are  absent,  a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  barytes  or 
of  lime  is  produced. — The  saturation  of  the  acid  solution 
by  carbonate  of  potdsh  is  preferable  to  the  saturation  by 
ammonia,  because  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  barytes,  as 
has  been  observed  above,  are  partially  soluble  in  solutions 
which  contain  ammoniacal  salts.  When  a  very  small 
quantity  of  a  phosphate  is  submitted  to  examination,  and 
the  solution  has  been  saturated  by  ammonia  alone,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium,  or  chloride  of  calcium,  produces  no 
precipitate  of  phosphate  of  barytes  or  phosphate  of  lime. 
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becaose  the  entire  quantity  is  dissolved  by  the  ammoniacal 
sohition. 

When  the  phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  a  metallic 
oiide  which  can  be  precipitated  from  an  acidulated  solu^ 
tioo  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  the  operator  employs 
tti  reagent  to  precipitate  the  metal  in  the  state  of  sul- 
jhnet.  The  solution  filtered  from  the  metallic  sulphuret 
ii  exposed  to  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  excess 
tf  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  then  examined  for  phos- 
fboric  acid,  in  the  manner  which  is  described  above. 

When  the  phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  a  metallic 
flodde  which  is  capable  of  precipitation  in  the  state  of  sul- 
phorety  neither  from  an  acidulated  solution  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  nor  from  an  ammoniacal  or  neutral  solution 
hf  faydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  but  which  is  insoluble  in  a 
lohition  of  potash,  then  the  best  method  of  proceeding  is 
is  follows :  The  phosphate  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  an  acid,  and  the  solution  is  boiled 
widi  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  potash.  The  phosphate  is 
dms  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  its  phosphoric  acid, 
•ad  the  metallic  oxide  is  precipitated,  usually  with  the 
coloiir  which  characterises  it  when  pure.  The  precipitate, 
howerer,  contains  a  small  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid, 
though  the  greater  part  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  exists,  in 
combination  with  potash,  in  the  filtered  solution.  A  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  muriatic  acid  is  added  to  the  latter,  to 
aturate  the  potash  and  to  render  the  solution  slightly 
acid.  It  is  then  mixed  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  cal« 
doniy  together  with  a  little  ammonia  to  saturate  the  free 
»cid.  This  produces  a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
Acids  which  behave  towards  reagents  in  the  same  manner 
u  phosphoric  acid,  can  also  be  separated  from  their  bases 
by  potash  and  be  made  to  afford  a  precipitate  with  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  calcium,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
ihosfdioric  acid.  The  operator  must  therefore  convince 
Unself  that  the  compound  for  examination  is  free  from 
these  acids,  before  he  can  determine  with  certainty  that 
the  precipitate  produced  in  the  above  operation,  by  a  solu-. 
tioa  of  chloride  of  calcium,  actually  consists  of  phosphate 
•f  lime.    The  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  can  be  detected. 
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by  the  above  process,  when  it  is  combined  with  oxide  of 
chromium  and  protoxide  of  cerium.  It  can  also  be  oftoi 
more  easUy  detected  in  this  than  in  any  other  manner, 
when  it  exists  in  combination  with  magnesia,  protoxide  of 
manganese,  the  oxides  of  iron,  and  some  other  bases. 

To  detect  phosphoric  acid  in  extremely  small  portions  of 
phosphates,  it  is  best,  according  to  Thbnard  and  Vao- 
QUBLiN,  to  proceed  as  follows:  A  portion  of  metaUk 
potassium  or  sodium  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  smaB 
glass  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  the  phosphate  for  exaai* 
nation  is  placed  upon  the  metal.  The  phosphate  most  be 
perfectly  dry,  but  need  not  be  in  greater  quantity  than  the 
T77T  of  a  grain.  The  whole  is  then  cautiously  heated  to 
Ignition,  upon  which  the  potassium  or  sodium  reduces  the 
phosphoric  acid  to  phosphuret  of  potassium  or  phospbaret 
of  sodium.  The  excess  of  potassium  or  sodium  is  removed 
by  means  of  a  small  portion  of  mercury,  which  is  pooiedi 
into  the  little  glass  tube  and  soon  poured  out  again.  Hie 
operator  then  cautiously  blows  through  a  fine  tube,  upoa 
the  mass  contained  in  the  glass  tube,  with  a  view  to  moisten 
it.  The  mass  is  thus  made  to  smell  strongly  and  cbaiao- 
teristically  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

Before  the  Blowpipey  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  solid  phos- 
phates, cannot  be  detected  without  diflSculty.  AccordiiHt 
to  Bbrzblius,  the  operator  should  proceed  as  follows :  A 
portion  of  the  compound  for  examination  is  fused  witb 
boracic  acid  on  charcoal,  and  when  the  intumescence  is 
ended,  a  piece  of  fine  iron  harpsichord  wire  is  thrust  inl0 
the  bead  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  ends  of  the  wire 
project  out  of  the  bead ;  the  whole  is  then  strongly  heated  bi 
the  innerfiame.  The  resulting  bead  is,  when  cold,  taken  firom 
the  charcoal,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  crushed  m 
two,  by  a  slight  blow  from  a  hammer.  The  operator  then 
finds  a  round  grain  of  phosphuret  of  iron,  which  possesses 
a  metallic  appearance,  is  magnetic,  and  brittle,  so  that  H 
springs  to  pieces  when  struck  with  a  hard  blow.  The  pv^• . 
sence  of  a  small  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  sulk 
stance  submitted  to  examination,  cannot  be  detected  \sf 
this  operation.  The  assay  must  contain  no  sulphuric  acid, 
arsenic  acid,  nor  any  metallic  oxides  which  can  be  redvceA 
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by  lion ;  for  otherwise  the  experiment  will  produce  globules 
freeing  in  brittleness,  fusibility^  and  many  other  particu- 
Ua,  with  the  phosphuret  of  iron.  This  method^  moreover, 
requires  considerable  address  in  the  operator.  (Bbrze- 
Uis :  Ueber  die  Anwendung  des  Lothrohrs,  p.  111.) 

If  a  solid  phosphate  is  moii^ned  with  sulpburic  acid 
ind  held  by  the  platinum  forceps,  in  the  inney  name  of  the 
Uowpipe,  it  communicates  a  gpreen  colour  to  the  outer 
fame.  This  method  of  detecting  phosphoric  acid  before 
theUowpipe,  is  given  by  Fuchs  (Schweigger's  Journal, 
Bu  XXIV.  p.  130).  It  is  only  in  some  cases,  however,  that 
h  affords  a  good  result ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
borates  produce  the  same  effect. 

The  phosphates  are  not  volatilized  by  heat,  when  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  fixed  bases.  The  greater 
part  of  these  are  fusible  at  a  high  temperature,  particularly 
the  acid  phosphates ;  but  the  phosphates  which  have  been 
fused  are  insoluble  in  most  acids.  A  great  number  of 
phosphates  are  decomposed  by  being  ignited  with  char- 
coal ;  in  many  cases,  metallic  phosphurets  are  then  formed, 
while  in  other  cases,  particularly  when  an  excess  of  phos- 
phoric acid  is  present,  phosphorus  is  sublimed. 


From  what  has  been  said  on  the  behaviour  of  phosphoric 
arid  towards  reagents,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  detec- 
tion of  that,  acid  is  very  frequently  accompanied  by  con- 
fiderable  difficulties.  The  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  can 
only  be  determined  with  certainty,  when  the  operator  has 
convinced  himself  by  previous  experiments,  that  the  sub- 
ftances  for  examination  contain  none  of  the  other  acids, 
whose  reactions  are  similar  to  those  of  phosphoric  acid. 
There  is  only  one  property,  which  is  characteristic  of 
phosphoric  acid  alone;  it  is,  that  when  combined  with 
protoxide  of  lead,  it  forms  a  salt  which,  after  being  fused 
before  the  blowpipe,  crystallizes  as  it  cools.  The  pheno- 
■ena  produced  with  metallic  potassium  are  also  peculiar 
to  phosphoric  acid  and  the  phosphates.  By  these  alone, 
therefore,    can  it  be  distinguished  from  all  other  sub- 
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VII.    BORACIC  ACID. 

Boracic  acid,  in  a  state  of  purity,  forms  a  colourless, 
transparent  and  brittle  glass,  which  fuses  at  a  red  heat, 
and  is  not  volatile.  After  being  fused  in  a  platinum  vessel, 
it  dissolves  in  water  with  some  difficulty.  If  it  is  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  crystalline 
scales  of  hydrate  of  boracic  acid.  These  crystals  have 
a  splendour  resembling  that  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  are 
greasy  to  the  touch.  They  dissolve  sparingly  in  water.  The 
solution  changes  the  colour  of  blue  litmus  paper  to  red, 
but  at  the  same  time,  it  renders  turmeric  paper  brown,  in 
which  respect  it  acts  like  an  alcaline  solution.  When  the 
aqueous  solution  of  boracic  acid  is  slowly  evaporated,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  acid  is  volatilized  with  the 
water.  Boracic  acid  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol,  to  the  flame 
of  which  it  has  the  property  of  communicating  a  green 
colour.  This  is  most  distinctly  observable  when  the  solu- 
tion is  stirred,  or  when  the  alcohol  is  nearly  all  consumed. 
This  colouring  of  the  flame  of  burning  alcohol  is  the  pro- 
perty which  is  most  characteristic  of  boracic  acid.  If  the 
spirituous  solution  of  boracic  acid  is  submitted  to  evapora- 
tion, a  very  considerable  quantity  of  the  acid  is  volatilized 
with  the  spirit. 

Of  the  salts  of  boracic  acid,  those  only  which  have  an 
alcali  as  base,  are  capable  of  solution  in  water.  The  com- 
pounds of  boracic  acid  with  the  earths  and  metallic  oxide», 
are  in  a  neutral  state,  either  quite  insoluble,  or  but  sparingly 
soluble,  in  water.  When  neutral  solutions  of  alcaline 
borates  are  mixed  with  neutral  solutions  of  salts  which 
contain  earths  or  metallic  oxides,  precipitates  are  produced 
if  the  solutions  are  not  too  dilute.  Thus,  for  example,  pre- 
cipitates are  produced  when  neutral  solutions  of  borates 
are  mixed  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  Chloride  of  Ba- 
rium, The  resulting  precipitate  is  completely  soluble  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  and  still  more  easily  soluble  in  a 
solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate,  produced 
in  solutions  of  borates,  by  a  solution  of  Chloride  of  Caldvm, 
is  still  more  soluble  in  water,  and  particularly  in  a  solution 
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of  mariate  of  ammonia,  than  even  the  borate  of  barytes. 
Farmore  difficult  of  solution,  however,  are  the  precipitates 
wiiicb  are  produced  in  solutions  of  the  borates,  by  solu- 
tions of  filtrate  of  Lead,  Protonitrate  of  Mercury,  and 
Xiirate  of  Silver,  The  precipitate  produced  by  nitrate  of 
kad  is  white ;  that  produced  by  protonitrate  of  mercury  is 
Imowd  ;  that  produced  by  nitrate  of  silver,  is  white  when 
dnown  down  from  concentrated  solutions  of  borates,  but 
brown  when  precipitated  from  diluted  solutions.  Both  of 
Ikese  precipitates  are  easily  soluble,  either  in  ammonia  or 
ii  diluted  nitric  acid. 

When  soluble  borates  are  boiled  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  they  are  decomposed ;  and  as  the  solution  becomes 
oool,  it  deposits  crystalline  scales  of  the  sparingly  soluble 
hydrate  of  boracic  acid.  The  crystals  are  readily  recog- 
nised to  be  those  of  boracic  acid,  by  the  properties  which 
are  described  above.  Before  they  are  submitted  to  any 
experiment,  they  must  be  purified,  by  washing  with  water, 
bom  the  free  sulphuric  acid  and  soluble  sulphates  which 
adhere  to  them. 

Boracic  acid,  in  the  borates,  is  detected  as  follows :  The 
borate  is  pulverised,  placed  in  a  porcelain  capsule  on 
a  {datinam  crucible,  moistened  with  some  drops  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  covered  with  alcohol,  which  is  then  in- 
flamed. The  flame  produced  by  the  burning  alcohol  has  a 
green  colour,  which  is  most  observable  when  the  mixture 
is  stirred.  It  is  necessary  that  the  salt  under  examination 
contain  no  chloride;  because  chlorides,  of  themselves, 
when  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  communicate  to  the 
lame  of  burning  alcohol  a  greenish  colour,  in  consequence 
of  the  formation  of  muriatic  ether.  Yet  in  this  case,  the 
colour  of  the  flame  is  bluish  green,  and  has  very  little 
simflarity  to  that  which  indicates  the  presence  of  boracic 
arid. 

According  to  Turnbr,  the  borates  can  be  detected 
before  the  blowpipe  as  follows :  The  salt  is  mixed  with  a 
fax  composed  of  one  part  of  pulverised  fluor  spar  and  four 
>  and  a  half  parts  of  bisulphate  of  potash.  The  mixture, 
Mistened  with  a  little  water,  is  held  on  a  platinum  wire, 
iod  exposed   to  the  point  of  the  inner  blowpipe  flame. 

PART  I.  N 
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Shortly  after  the  fusion,  there  appears  a  green  colour 
around  the  flame,  which  soon  disappears,  however,  and  is 
not  again  seen.  (Bbrzelius:  Anwendung  des  Lothrohrs, 
p.  113.) 


The  most  decisive  indication  of  the  presence  of  boracic 
acid,  is  the  green  colour  communicated  to  the  flame  of 
burning  alcohol,  either  by  free  boracic  acid,  or  by  a  mix- 
ture of  borates  with  sulphuric  acid. 

VIII.    CARBONIC  ACID. 

Carbonic  acid  in  a  pure  state,  is  a  colourless  gas,  which 
is  incombustible  itself,  and  incapable  of  supporting  the 
combustion  of  other  bodies.  It  is  also  unfit  for  respiration. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  is  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  so  that 
it  can  be  poured  from  one  vessel  into  another,  nearly  as 
accurately  as  a  liquid ;  nevertheless,  like  all  other  gases,  it 
mingles  pretty  quickly  with  atmospheric  air.  Moistened 
blue  litmus  paper  is  reddened  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  the 
red  colour  disappears  when  the  paper  is  exposed  to  the  air. 
Carbonic  acid  dissolves  in  water;  but  when  the  solution  is 
exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  or  when  it  is  boiled,  the 
carbonic  acid  escapes  almost  completely.  The  solution  of 
carbonic  acid  in  water  reddens  blue  litmus  paper  like  the 
gaseous  acid,  and  the  red  colour  is  equally  fleeting.  Lime 
Water,  Barytes  Watery  and  Strontian  Water,  produce  white 
precipitates  in  the  solution  of  carbonic  acid.  When,  how- 
ever, but  a  small  quantity  of  lime  water  is  added  to  the 
solution,  the  precipitate  dissolves  when  the  liquid  is  stirred : 
the  precipitate  also  dissolves,  even  when  present  in  larger 
quantity,  if  carbonic  acid  water  is  added  in  excess. 

Of  the  salts  produced  by  carbonic  acid,  all  which  con- 
tain alcalies  for  bases,  whether  they  be  acid  or  neutral, 
are  soluble  in  water.  The  compounds  formed  by  carbonic 
acid  with  earths  and  metallic  oxides  are,  when  in  a  neutral 
state,  insoluble  in  water.  On  this  account,  solutions  of 
salts  of  the  earths  and  metallic  oxides,  are  precipitated  by 
solutions  of  the  carbonates  of  alcalies.   If,  in  these  decom- 
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positioiis,  the  carbonic  acid  cannot  combine  with  the  base, 
it  escapes  in  the  gaseous  form,  with  the  production  of  eifer- 
Tescence,  and  the  base  precipitates  in  a  free  state ;  this  is 
die  case  when  neutral  salts  of  alumina  are  precipitated  by 
carbonates  of  alcalies.  Solutions  of  the  carbonates  of 
akalies  are  not  only  precipitated  by  the  salts  of  the  earths, 
bit  also,  in  some  cases,  by  the  earths  themselves ;  thus, 
fiir  example,  precipitates  are  produced  by  Lime  Water, 
Bmytes  Water,  and  Strantian  Water. — ^A  very  small  number 
of  the  carbonates  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  are  easily 
ifriable  in  a  solution  of  carbonic  acid  in  water.  One  of  the 
Bost  remai^able  of  these  substances,  is  the  carbonate  of 
Hence;  the  neutral  solutions  of  the  salts  of 
L,  afford  a  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  carbonate 
«f  potash,  but  none  with  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
potash. 

The  aqii^ns  solutions  of  the  carbonates,  are  decompos- 
able by  all  the  acids  which  are  soluble  in  water,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  is  expelled  in  the  state  of  gas,  which,  in 
ocaping,  produces  effervescence.  When  the  quantity  of 
the  carbonate  is  too  small,  the  decomposition  is  not  accom- 
panied by  effervescence,  because  the  free  carbonic  acid  is 
^BS€itwed  by  the  water.  When  also  the  quantity  of  the 
carbonate  is  greater,  or  even  when  it  is  present  in  very 
considerable  quantity,  the  addition  of  the  first  portion  of 
add  produces  an  extremely  slight  effervescence,  which  in 
aany  cases  is  totally  unobservable.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  expelled  from  one  portion 
ef  the  carbonate,  combines  with  the  remaining  portion  and 
produces  a  bicarbonate.  The  operator  must  therefore' 
continue  to  add  the  acid  gradually  to  the  solution  of  the 
carbonate,  until  the  decomposition  of  the  latter  is  com- 
pletely effected.  It  is  then  found  that  the  effervescence 
produced  by  the  discharge  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  becomes 
padnally  stronger  in  proportion  as  the  decomposition  ad- 
noces.  When,  on  the  contrary,  a  small  quantity  of  the 
sofaition  of  the  carbonate  is  poured  into  the  solution  of  the 
•cid,  a  strong  effervescence  is  at  once  produced. 

AU  the  carbonates  which  are  insoluble  in  water  are 
decomposed,  under  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
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when  treated  in  a  pulverised  state,  with  a  free  acid.  When 
the  base  of  the  carbonate,  and  the  acid  which  is  employed 
to  decompose  the  carbonate,  are  capable  of  forming  a 
soluble  compound,  the  carbonate  is  completely  dissolved 
by  the  acid.  When  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  entirely 
expelled,  the  supersaturation  of  the  acid  solution  by  am- 
monia, cannot  effect  the  precipitation  of  the  insoluble 
carbonate ;  but  it  can  nevertheless  produce  a  precipitate, 
if  the  base  is  one  of  those  whose  soluble  salts  are  precipi- 
table  by  ammonia.  This  precipitate,  however,  can  consist 
only  of  the  base,  without  any  proportion  of  acid.  By  this 
circumstance,  the  precipitates  produced  by  alcaline  carbo- 
nates, are  distinguished  from  those  which  are  produced  by 
all  other  alcaline  salts  whose  acids,  like  carbonic  acid, 
produce  insoluble  compounds  with  earths  and  metallic 
oxides.  When,  for  example,  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash  or  of  soda  is  added  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium,  of  chloride  of  calcium,  or  of  any  other  soluble  salts 
of  barytes  or  lime,  and  the  resulting  precipitate  is  dissolved 
in  muriatic  acid,  the  supersaturation  of  the  acid  solution 
with  ammonia  does  not  reproduce  the  same  precipitate. 
But  if,  instead  of  carbonate  of  alcali,  the  operator  employs 
phosphate  of  alcali,  to  precipitate  the  barytic  or  calcareous 
solution,  then  the  precipitate  produced  by  supersaturating 
the  muriatic  acid  solution  of  the  first  precipitate,  with  am- 
monia, is  the  identical  phosphate  of  lime  or  barytes  which 
was  dissolved  in  the  muriatic  acid. 

The  effervescence,  which  accompanies  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  carbonates,  is  not  accompanied  by  any  very 
characteristic  odour.  If  they  are  decomposed  by  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  and  a  glass  rod,  moistened  with  ammonia, 
is  held  over  the  vessel,  scarcely  any  white  clouds  can  be 
observed.  These  circumstances  are  sufiicient  to  distin- 
guish carbonic  acid  from  all  other  gaseous  acids  which 
sulphuric  acid  expels  from  their  compounds,  with  efierves- 
cence. — Many  insoluble  carbonates,  on  being  treated  with 
muriatic  or  nitric  acid,  under  certain  circumstances,  pro- 
duce no  eflfervescence.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  native  compounds  of  carbonic  acid  with  magnesia  and 
lime  (Bitterspar,  Dolomite),  and  with  protoxide  of  iron 
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(Spatheisenstein),  which  produce  scarcely  the  slightest 
eftnrescence  when  treated  in  lumps  with  concentrated 
uriatic  acid;  yet  they  suffer  decomposition  when  the 
■ixtaie  is  heated,  and  produce  an  effervescence  when 
exposed  in  a  pulverised  state  to  the  acid.  Carbonate  of 
buytes,  particularly  that  which  is  found  native,  is  a  sub- 
stance which  is  scarcely  affected  in  the  slightest  degree  by 
rmmum  nitric  acid;  but  as  soon  as  the  acid  is  diluted 
with  water,  the  carbonate  is  dissolved  with  effervescence. 
Ignition  is  incapable  of  decomposing  the  neutral  carbo- 
nates which  have  a  fixed  alcali  for  base.  The  acid  carbo- 
iites  of  fixed  alcalies  are  converted  by  ignition  into  neutral 
aurbonates,  giving  up  one  portion  of  their  acid,  but  retain- 
ing with  firmness  the  other  portion.  The  carbonates  of 
borytes  and  strontian  suffer  ignition  without  undergoing 
decomposition.  The  carbonate  of  lime,  on  being  very 
strongly  ignited  in  a  small  platinum  cnicible  over  the  spirit 
lamp  with  circular  wick,  loses  only  a  small  portion  oif  its 
carbonic  acid ;  but  on  exposure  to  a  stronger  heat,  or  by 
beii^  snbjected,  while  under  ignition,  to  the  action  of  a 
corrent  of  vapour  of  water,  it  is  deprived  of  the  whole  of 
its  carbonic  acid.  All  other  carbonates  are  deprived  by 
heat  of  their  carbonic  acid ;  some  of  them  by  a  very  rnode*- 
late  heat«  Acids,  or  oxides  which  play  the  part  of  acids, 
but  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  such  as  silicic  acid, 
titamic  acid,  tantalic  acid,  peroxide  of  tin,  &c.,  cannot,  in 
consequence  of  their  insolubility,  effect  the  expulsion  of 
carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonates,  while  in  solution ;  but 
tkese  substances  are  capable  of  expelling  the  carbonic 
add,  when  submitted  to  fusion  with  the  alcaline  carbo- 


Wben  the  carbonates  of  alcalies  are  mixed  and  strongly 
ignited  with  charcoal  powder,  they  suffer  decomposition ; 
the  carbonic  acid  is  converted  by  the  charcoal  into  carbonic 
Slide,  which  flies  off  in  the  state  of  gas. 

ITie  neutral  carbonates  which  are  soluble  in  water,  give 
a  strong  blue  colour  to  reddened  litmus  paper.  Even  the 
sohtions  of  acid  carbonates  give  a  blue  colour  to  reddened 
Stmos  paper,  but  the  action  is  weaker. 
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The  carbonates  are  readily  distinguished  from  other 
salts  by  effervescing  and  disengaging  an  inodorous  gas, 
on  being  treated,  either  in  a  dry  state  or  in  solution,  by 
acids  which  are  soluble  in  water. 


IX.    SILICIC  ACID. 

Pure  silicic  acid,  prepared  factitiously,  is  a  white  powder, 
which  grits  between  the  teeth.  It  occurs  in  a^  crystallised 
state  in  nature,  constituting  the  mineral  called  Rock  crys- 
tal ;  it  also  occurs  in  a  massive  state,  forming  Quartz.  It 
is  then  generally  of  a  white  colour,  but  this  is  often  affected 
by  the  presence  of  very  slight  traces  of  iron  or  manganese. 
Both  rock  crystal  and  quartz  scratch  glass  feebly ;  but  they 
are  softer  than  the  Diamond  and  some  of  the  other  gems. 

Silicic  acid,  in  the  state  in  which  it  occurs  in  nature,  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  nearly  all  acids.  The  factitiously 
prepared  silicic  acid  is  also,  after  ignition^  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  most  acids.  In  consequence  of  this  insolu- 
bility, it  is  unable  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid  from  carbo- 
nates in  solution,  so  that  it  produces  no  effervescence  in 
such  solutions.  But  when  silicic  acid  is  exposed  with 
alcaline  carbonates  to  a  red  heat,  the  mixture  fuses,  and 
the  silicic  acid  combines  with  the  base  and  expels  the  car- 
bonic acid  with  effervescence.  If,  therefore,  silicic  acid  is 
dropped  into  carbonate  of  potash  or  carbonate  of  soda  while 
ignited  and  in  a  melted  state,  the  solution  effervesces  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  the  solution  of  an  acid  is  poured 
into  the  solution  of  a  carbonate. 

Of  all  the  acids^  Hydrofluoric  Acid  is  the  only  one  by 
which  the  ignited  or  the  native  pulverised  silicic  acid  can 
be  dissolved  with  facility.  The  more  concentrated  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid  is,  the  more  easily 
is  the  dissolution  of  the  silicic  acid  effected.  When  the 
hydrofluoric  acid  is  so  strong  as  to  fume  in  the  air,  it  pro- 
duces so  much  heat  on  dissolving  the  silicic  acid,  that  the 
mixture  boils  spontaneously.  None  but  metallic  vessels 
dare  be  employed  in  this  experiment.  Glass  must  never 
be  used,  since  the  silicic  acid  which  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  glass,  is  equally  attacked  by  hydrofluoric  acid. 
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Silicic  acid,  previous  to  ignition,  or  at  least,  before  it  has 
beeo  Tery  strongly  dried,  is  often  slightly  soluble  both  in 
witer  and  in  acids.  When  silicic  acid  is  separated  from 
cbioride  of  silicium,  or,  better,  from  fluoride  of  silicium,  by 
decomposition  in  water,  a  portion  of  the  silicic  acid  dis- 
jolres  in  tlie  water.  The  resulting  solution  is  however 
quite  tasteless,  and  totally  without  action  on  the  colour  of 
Utmas  pa]>er.  The  presence  of  silicic  acid  is  detected  in 
this  solution,  by  evaporating  the  liquid  to  dryness  and 
treating  the  dry  mass  with  water.  The  silicic  acid  then 
vouuns  behind,  in  a  state  of  insolubility. 

The  dried  bat  not  ignited  silicic  acid  is  readily  dissolved 
OB  being  heated  in  a  solution  of  Potash^  and  the  resulting 
solution  does  not  gelatinise  upon  becoming  cool.  The 
dried  silicic  acid  likewise  dissolves  with  ease  when  heated 
in  solutions  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  or  Carbonate  of  Soda  ; 
but  the  solutions  so  produced,  stiffen  upon  becoming  cold, 
to  an  opalescent  jelly,  which  is  so  much  the  thicker,  and  is 
piudnoed  so  much  the  quicker,  in  proportion  as  the  so!u- 
tioa  is  the  more  concentrated.  Solutions  of  pure  and  of 
caibonated  fixed  alcalies  are  also  capable  of  dissolving 
the  ignited  silicic  acid ;  but  the  ignited  acid  is  dissolved 
with  much  more  difficulty  than  that  which  has  not  been 
ignited. 

The  sUicates  which  contain  an  alcali,  and  have  a  great 
excess  of  base,  are  soluble  in  water.  The  more  silicic  acid 
these  compounds  contain,  the  more  difficult  are  they  of 
iolntion  in  water ;  and  when  they  contain  a  great  excess 
of  acid,  they  are  quite  insoluble,  not  only  in  water,  but  in 
adds,  excepting  always  the  hydrofluoric  acid.  An  example 
of  an  insoluble  silicate  containing  a  great  excess  of  acid, 
it  ailbrded  by  glass.  If  the  fixed  alcaline  silicates  which 
contain  a  great  excess  of  base  are  dissolved  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  solution  is  supersaturated  with 
ssriatic  acid  or  any  other  acid,  we  do  not  obtain  a  preci- 
pitate of  silicic  acid,  because  the  alcaline  silicate  dissolves 
ia  the  diluted  acid.  But  when  the  acid  solution  is  evapo- 
iited  to  a  certain  degree  of  concentration,  and  is  then 
permitted  to  cool,  the  silicic  acid  separates  in  the  form  of 
a  transparent  jelly,  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  jelly 
produced  by  cooling  a  solution  of  animal  glue  in  boiling 
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water.  If  a  siliceous  jelly  of  this  description  is  mixed  with 
water,  the  greater  part  of  the  silicic  acid  is  deposited  in 
the  form  of  insoluble  delicate  flocks ;  but  a  portion  of  the 
acid  redissolves  in  the  water,  the  reason  of  which  is  that 
such  an  evaporation  as  that  sppken  of  above,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  effect  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  silicated 
alcali  held  in  solution  by  the  acid.  If,  however,  the  sili- 
ceous jelly  is  evaporated  to  perfect  dryness,  the  dry  residue, 
upon  being  treated  with  water,  leaves  the  whole  of  the 
silicic  acid  undissolved. 

When  the  basic  alcaline  silicate  contains  a  somewhat  • 
greater  quantity  of  silicic  acid,  but  is  still  soluble  in  water, 
the  supersaturation  of  the  aqueous  solution  by  muriatic 
acid,  precipitates  a  portion  of  the  silicic  acid,  in  the  state 
of  delicate  insoluble  flocks,  while  another  portion  of  the 
silicic  acid  remains  dissolved  in  the  acid  solution.  This 
solution,  upon  being  evaporated,  produces  a  jelly,  and  does 
not  give  up  the  whole  of  the  silicic  acid,  unless  it  be  eva- 
porated to  perfect  dryness,  upon  which  the  silicic  acid 
remains  behind  when  the  dry  residue  is  treated  with  water. 
The  more  dilute  the  aqueous  solution  of  a  basic  alcaline 
silicate  of  the  description  alluded  to,  the  less  silicic  acid  is 
separated  by  supersaturating  the  solution  with  muriatic 
acid.  When  such  a  solution  is  very  concentrated,  and 
contains  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  silicic  acid,  the  latter 
is  separated  in  such  quantity  on  the  addition  of  muriatic  • 
acid,  that  the  whole  solution  runs  into  a  thick  lump. 

The  basic  compounds  formed  by  s^icic  acid  with  barytes, 
strontian,  and  lime,  behave  in  the  same  manner  as  the  basic 
silicates  of  alcalies,  at  least  towards  acids.  When  they 
are  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  they  give  up  the  greater 
part  of  their  silicic  acid,  but  retain  a  portion  in  solution  • 
when,  too,  the  acid  solution  is  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion, the  silicic  acid  forms  a  jelly ;  but  the  whole  quantity 
of  the  silicic  acid  can  be  obtained  only  by  evaporating 
the  solution  to  dryness,  and  treating  the  dry  residue  with 
water. 

The  compounds  formed  by  silicic  acid  with  all  other 
bases  are  insoluble  in  water.  With  respect  to  their  beha- 
viour towards  acids,  they  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
Some  of  them  can  be  decomposed  by  stronger  acids,  for 
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example,  by  conceDtrated  muriatic  acid;   while  others 
withstand  the  action  of  the  strongest  acids. 

Those  silicates  which  are  decomposable  by  muriatic 
icid,  exhibit  different  phenomena  during  their  decomposi- 
tion :  When  the  finely  pulverised  compound  is  treated  in 
the  cold  with  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  it  is  often  decom- 
posed on  a  sudden ;  a  great  deal  of  heat  is  disengaged,  and 
the  whole  miiiture  runs  into  a  gelatinous  lump.  If  water 
is  then  added,  the  bases  which  were  previously  combined 
with  the  silicic  acid,  dissolve  in  the  water  in  the  state  of 
Betallic  chlorides,  while  the  free  silicic  acid  remains  behind, 
in  the  form  of  delicate  flocks.  There  are  a  number  of  native 
silkrates  which  are  particularly  remarkable  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  suffer  this  sort  of  decomposition.  They  are 
called  Zeolites.  Of  these,  it  is  the  zeolites  which  contain 
water  of  crystallisation,  which  exhibit  the  above  pheno- 
mena in  the  most  striking  manner.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
after  these  substances  have  been  ignited,  they  are  in  most 
cases  no  longer  susceptible  of  decomposition  by  muriatic 
acid. — Often,  on  the  contrary,  the  finely  pulverised  sili- 
cates can  be  decomposed  only  by  a  prolonged  digestion 
with  muriatic  acid,  on  which  occasions  they  produce 
neither  a  gelatinous  lump  nor  a  jelly. 

The  silicates  which  withstand  the  action  of  acids,  are 
decomposed  by  alcalies.  The  silicate,  in  a  finely  pulve- 
rised state,  is  ignited  with  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of 
carbonate  of  potash  or  carbonate  of  soda.  During  the 
i^tion,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  expelled  from  the  carbonate, 
and  the  silicate  is  decomposed  by  the  alcali.  The  silicate 
and  pulverised  carbonate  of  alcali  arc  mixed  and  ignited 
in  a  platinum  crucible.  If  the  compound  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  silicic  acid,  the  mass  afforded  by  the  ignition 
is  fused ;  but  if  it  contain  only  a  small  proportion  of  acid, 
the  mass  is  a  mere  conglomerate.  The  ignited  mass  is 
afterwards  treated  with  diluted  muriatic  acid,  upon  which 
the  bases  which  had  been  in  combination  with  the  silicic 
acid,  dissolve  in  the  state  of  chlorides,  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  silicic  acid  rests  undissolved.  The  portion  of 
silicic  acid  which  dissolves  in  the  muriatic  acid,  can  be 
obtained   by  evaporating  the  acid  solution.    It  forms  a 
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jelly  when  the  solution  is  at  a  certain  point  of  concentra- 
tion. When  the  compound  submitted  to  examination 
contains  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  silicic  acid,  it  often 
happens  that  the  ignited  mass  dissolves  in  the  diluted 
muriatic  acid^  without  residue. 

Many  silicates  appear  at  first  to  be  indecomposable  by 
acids ;  but  when  they  are  exposed  to  a  prolonged  digestimi, 
and  particularly  when  the  operation  is  performed  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  diluted  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  the 
decomposition  is  fully  effected.  Sulphuric  acid  can  be 
made  to  decompose  nearly  all  the  silicates  by  a  prolonged 
digestion. 

A  few  silicates  are  susceptible  of  decomposition,  neither 
by  solution  in  acids,  nor  Aision  with  carbonated  alcalies. 
The  decomposition  of  these  compounds  is  effected  by  mix- 
ing them,  in  a  very  finely  levigated  state,  with  three  times 
their  weight  of  pure  potash,  and  exposing  the  mixture,  in  a 
silver  crucible,  to  ignition. 

Of  the  siliceous  compounds  which  occur  in  nature,  the 
following  can  be  completely  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid. 

Gemum  Names.  English  Names. 

1  Apophyllit  Apophyllite 

2  Natrolith  Natrolite 

3  Scolezit  Scolezite 

4  Mesolith  Mesolite 

5  Mesole  Mesole 

6  Analcim  Analcime 

7  Laumonit  Laumonite 

8  Kaliharmoton  Potash-Harmotome 

9  Leucit  Leucite 

10  Elaeolith  Elaeolite 

11  Sodalith  Sodalite 

12  Cronstedtit  Cronsteddte 

13  Ilvait  Lievrite 

14  Gehlenit  Gehlenite 

15  Scapolith  Scapolite 

16  Tafelspath  Tabular  Spar 

17  Nephelin  Nepheline 

18  Chabasit  Chabasite 
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German  Names. 
19  Pectolith 
SO  Okenit 

21  Dayjm 

22  Gadolinit 

23  Allophan 

24  Helyin 

25  Datholith 

26  Botryolith 

27  Haiiyn 

28  Nosian 

29  Lasnrstein 
90  Eudialith 

31  Orthit 

32  Kieselzinkerz 

33  Dioptas 

34  Meerschaum 

35  Kieselmalachit 

36  Stilbit 

37  Epistilbit 

38  Heulandit 

39  Anorthit 

40  Titanit  (Sphen) 

41  Pyrosmalith 

42  Cent 

43  Cerin 

44  Uranpechcrz. 


English  Names. 
Pectolite 
Okenite 
Davyne 
Gadolinite 
AUophane 
Helvine 
Datholite 
Botryolite 
Haiiyne 
Nosiane 
Lazulite 
Eudialite 
Orthite 

Electric  Calamine 
Dioptase 
Meerschaum 
Copper  Green 
StUbite 
Epistilbite 
Heulandite 
Anorthite 
Sphene 
Pyrosmalite 
Cerite 
Allanite 
Pitchblende. 


The  first  named  34  of  these  compounds^  when  pulverised 
and  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  produce  a  jelly.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  the  last  ten.  Some  of  the  latter  can 
only  be  completely  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  by  being 
Tery  finely  pulverised  and  undergoing  a  long  continued 
digestion  at  a  strong  heat.  Most  of  them,  though  not  all, 
withstand  the  action  of  acids  after  they  have  been  ignited. 
Some,  however,  and  particularly  some  of  the  last  named, 
can  be  decomposed  by  acids  even  after  ignition. 

The  foUomng  native  compounds  of  silicic  acid,  either 
withstand  the  action  of  acids  altogether,  or  are  decomposed 
with  so  much  difiiculty,  even  when  they  have  been  pulve- 
rised, that  their  analysis  must  not  be  attempted  by.  means 
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of  acids.    It  is  necessary  to  decompose  them  by  fusion 
with  carbonate  of  potash. 


German  Names. 

1  Feldspath 

2  Albit 

8  Rhyacolith 

4  Petalit 

5  Spodumen 

6  Natronspodumen 

7  Labrador 

8  Andalusit 

9  Barytharmoton 

10  Olivin 

11  Prehnit 

12  Rothbraunsteinerz 

13  Glimmer 

14  Lepidolith 

15  Talk 

16  Chlorit 

17  Pinit 

18  Achmit 

19  Amphibol 

20  Anthophyllit 

21  Pyroxen 

22  Diallage 

23  Schillerstein 

24  Epidot 

25  Idocras 

26  Granat 

27  Dichroit 

28  Staurolith 

29  Smaragd 

30  Euclas 

31  Turmaliu 

32  Axinit 

83  Topas 

84  Chondrodit 
35  Picrosmine 
86  Karpholith 
37  Speckstein 


English  Names. 
Felspar 
Albite 
Rhyacolite 
Petalite 
Spodumene 
Soda-Spodumene 
Labrador  Felspar 
Andalusite 
Barytic-Harmotome 
Olivine 
Prehnite 

Red  Manganese-ore 
Mica 

Lepidolite 
Talc 
Chlorite 
Finite 
Achmite 
Amphibole 
Anthopbyllite 
Pyroxene 
Diallage 
Schillerspar 
Epidote 
Idocrase 
Garnet 
Dichroite 
Staurolite 
Emerald 
Euclase 
Tourmaline 
Axinite 
Topas 
Chondrodite 
Picrosmine 
Carpholite 
Steatite 
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German  Names.  English  Names^ 

38  Serpentin  Serpentine 

39  Bimstein  Pumice 

40  Obsidian  Obsidian 

41  Pechstein  Pitchstone. 

To  these  belong  also  the  various  kinds  of  factitious  glass, 
and  the  compounds  which  are  termed  false  gems. 

Of  the  siliceous  compounds  which  withstand  both  the 
action  of  acids  and  the  fusion  with  carbonate  of  potash^ 
and  which  are  decomposable  only  by  ignition  with  pure 
potash,  only  three  occur  in  nature.    These  are  : 

German  Names.  English  Names. 

1  Zircon  Zircon 

2  Cyanit  Cyanite 

3  Cymophan  Cymophane. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  silicic  acid  behaves  as  follows :  It 
does  not  dissolve  in  a  bead  of  microcosmic  salt,  even  when 
the  heat  is  very  long  sustained^  or  it  dissolves  therein^  if  at 
ally  in  extremely  small  proportion.  During  the  ignition, 
the  silicic  acid  swims  in  the  fluid  glass^  and  forms  a  trans- 
parent inflated  mass,  which  can  be  better  observed  during 
the  fusion  than  after  the  cooling.  When  a  silicate  is 
treated  with  microcosmic  salt,  before  the  blowpipe,  the 
base  dissolves  in  the  flux,  and  the  silicic  acid  swims  un- 
dissolved in  the  resulting  glass. — In  borax,  on  the  contrary, 
silicic  acid  dissolves  completely,  yet  very  slowly. — With 
soda,  on  charcoal,  before  the  blowpipe,  silicic  acid  fuses  to 
a  perfectly  clear  bead,  while  carbonic  acid  gas  is  disen- 
gaged with  efiervescence.  There  are  but  few  substances 
which  produce  a  bead,  by  fusion  with  soda  before  the 
blowpipe ;  and  of  these  substances,  silicic  acid  alone  pro- 
duces with  soda  a  transparent,  clear,  and  colourless  glass: 
this  property,  therefore,  is  strongly  characteristic  of  silicic 
acid.  Even  when  the  silicic  acid  contains  a  small  quan- 
tity of  an  earth,  it  still  fuses  to  a  clear  glass  with  soda. 
This,  for  example,  is  the  case  with  felspar.  But  the  more 
earth  a  silicate  contains,  or,  to  speak  more  generally,  the 
greater  the  proportion  of  any  non-alcaline  base  which  it 
contains,  so  much  the  more  infusible  is  the  compound 
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PiseiolTed  in  \jfjrw  tjt  mk7«:o:«<x:ik  sih.  011  chi 
ft^iiwp  the  BUmrpip^^  tfaej  prodiKe  a  riass  which  act 
Knh  in  the  oater  and  inner  dame,  a  beantitiil  en 
j[TCen  coloar.  The  ct^Ioar  15  bes:  exhilMted  vfaen  the 
t^  a>ld.  It  \s  to  the  pres^^nce  of  oxide  of  chromioi 
this  ereen  colour  is  attrioGiable.  When  the  com 
under  examination  contain^,  in  addition  to  chromic  s 
metallic  oxide  capable  alone  of  stronsiy  coloarin 
blowpipe  fluxes,  the  sreen  colour  which  characterises 
mium  may  experience  considerable  modification.  < 
ZELIUS  :  Utber  die  Anvcendnftg  des  Djtkrokrt^  p.  H).) 

If  a  chromate  and  a  chloride  be  sround  tosrether,  m 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  srlass  tube  clo 
one  end,  and  warmed,  they  eflervesce  and  disengasrc 
l^as,  which  fills  the  upper  part  of  the  tube. — If  a  br 
be  employed,  instead  of  a  chloride,  a  gas  is  disen 
which  possesses  nearly  the  same  colour. 

Mingled  with  Muriatic  Acid  and  heated,  the  chro 
disengage  chlorine,  which  can  be  distinctly  known 
odour  and  also  by  its  colour.  The  experiment  is  mi 
a  white  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end.  The  muriatic 
'  quires  a  dark  green  colour  during  the  process,  on  ac 
be  oxide  of  chromium  which  is  formed  and  dissoh 
(Vhcn  chromates  are  heated  with  a  mixture  of  mu 
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acid  and  alcohol^  the  reduction  of  chromic  acid  to  oxide 
of  chromium  is  effected  still  more  rapidly ;  the  solution 
assumes  a  daxk  green  colour,  and  disengages  chlorine 
ether. 

The  chromates  in  solution  are  detected  by  the  charac- 
teristic coloured  precipitates  which  they  produce  with 
solutions  of  certain  metallic  oxides.  These  precipitates 
have  been  described  under  the  respective  metallic  oxides, 
in  the  preceding  pages. 

If  solutions  of  chromates  are  acidulated  with  an  acid, 
and  then  tested  with  Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  the 
solutions  change  colour,  and  finally  become  green.  After 
some  time,  sulphur  begins  to  separate,  and  the  solutions 
appear  milky.  If  the  whole  be  warmed  a  littie,  this  effect 
is  hastened.  It  will  be  understood,  that  in  this  experiment 
no  metallic  oxide  must  be  present  which  can  be  precipi- 
tated or  changed  by  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen. — The 
liquid,  filtered  from  the  sulphur,  contains  oxide  of  chromium 
in  solution.  Upon  the  addition  of  ammonia,  the  latter  is 
precipitated  with  a  light  green  colour.  A  solution  of  caustic 
potash  likewise  produces  a  light  green  precipitate,  which 
an  excess  of  the  caustic  potash  redissolves.  By  simply 
boiling  the  potash  solution,  the  oxide  of  chromium  is  again 
precipitated. 

XI.    ACIDS  OF  ARSENIC. 

a.  Arsenic  Acid. 

Arsenic  acid,  in  the  soluble  arseniates,  when  these  are 
presented  in  the  solid  state,  can  be  detected  by  the  follow- 
ing experiments : — 

Mingled  with  soda,  and  heated  on  charcoal,  in  the  inner 
flame  of  the  Blowpipe,  they  develope  the  well  known 
odour  of  garlic  which  characterises  the  vapour  of  metallic 
arsenic.  Mingled  with  charcoal  powder  and  a  little 
boracic  acid,  and  heated  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one 
end,  they  deposit  on  the  cold  part  of  the  tube  a  metallic 
mirror  of  arsenic,  the  presence  of  the  slightest  trace  of 
which  can  be  distinctly  recognised  by  the  characteristic 
odour  produced  by  heat 

In  solutions,  the  arsenic  acid  of  the  arseniates  can  1)e 
detected  as  follows : — 
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Liquid  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  a  current  of  Sic/- 
phuretted  Hydrogen  Gds  produces  in  acidulated  solutions 
of  the  arseniates,  a  bright  yellow  precipitate.  The  solu- 
tions are  best  acidulated  by  muriatic  acid.  The  precipi- 
tate is  not  produced  immediately^  but  only  after  very  lon^ 
reposure:  the  reaction  is  hastened  by  mixing  with  the 
solution,  an  excess  of  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
boiling  the  mixture.  This  precipitate  is  easily  soluble  in 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  It  is  discriminated  by  this 
character,  from  the  precipitate  produced  by  liquid  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  in  solutions  of  oxide  of  cadmium. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  no  precipitate  in 
solutions  of  neutral  arseniates.  But  if  an  acid  is  added 
to  the  mixture,  and  the  best  acid  to  employ  is  muriatic 
acid,  then  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  is  produced,  under 
disengagement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  This  preci- 
pitate, however,  does  not  appear  immediately,  but  its 
production  is  hastened  by  the  application  of  heat. 

A  solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  produces  in  solutions  of 
arseniates,  a  brown  precipitate.  Were  the  solutions  of 
the  arseniates  and  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  both  neutral,  the 
liquid  which  remains  above  the  brown  precipitate  reddens 
litmus  paper.  The  brown  precipitate  is  easily  soluble  in 
free  nitric  acid  and  in  free  ammonia. 

Solutions  of  Chloride  of  Barium  and  Chloride  of  Calcium, 
Lime  Water,  and  solutions  of  Acetate  and  Nitrate  of  Lead, 
behave  towards  solutions  of  arseniates  in  the  same  manner 
as  towards  solutions  of  phosphates,  excepting  that  the 
precipitates  of  arseniate  of  barytes  and  arseniate  of  lime 
are  much  more  easily  soluble  in  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac 
than  the  corresponding  phosphates  of  those  earths,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  more  difficultly  soluble  when 
the  solution  contains  free  ammonia.  It  must  farther  be 
observed,  that  the  arseniate  of  lead  produced  by  preci- 
pitating the  solutions  of  arseniates  by  acetate  or  nitrate 
of  lead,  behaves  before  the  blowpipe  in  a  manner  quite 
different  from  the  phosphate  of  lead.  Heated  on  charcoal, 
in  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  the  arseniate  of  lead  gives  out 
a  thick  smoke  and  an  arsenical  odour,  and  is  reduced  to 
metallic  lead. 
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Of  ibe  preceding  experiments,  those  with  the  blowpipe 

mud  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen  taken  together,  give  the 

most  decisive  result.     As  to  the  latter,  it  must  still  be 

remarked,  that  it  is  possible  to  confound  the  precipitate 

produced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  in  acid  solutions 

of  arseniates,  with  that  produced  by  the  same  reagent  in 

add  solutions  of  peroxide  of  tin,  since  both  are  redis- 

stoired,  on  the  addition  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 

b.  Arsbnious  Acid. 

The  '3alts  of  arsenious  acid,  considered  with  respect  to 
their  behaviour  with  certain  reagents,  have  much  resem- 
blance with  those  of  arsenic  acid. 

When  present  in  the  solid  state,  if  mingled  with  soda, 
and  heated  on  charcoal,  in  the  inner  flame  of  the  Bhwpipe, 
they  behave  precisely  like  the  arseniates,  and  produce  the 
weU-known  odour  of  garlic  which  characterises  the  vapour 
of  metallic  arsenic. 

Mingled  and  heated  with  charcoal  powder  and  boracic 
add,  tliey  exhibit  the  same  phenomena  as  the  arseniates. 

Insolations  which  have  been  acidulated  by  an  acid,  and 
best  by  muriatic  acid,  they  produce  with  Liquid  Sulphu- 
retted Hydrogen,  or  with  a  current  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 
Gagy  the  same  appearances  as  are  produced  in  solutions  of 
the  arseniates.  Nevertheless,  in  the  present  case,  the  pre- 
cipitate is  of  a  deeper  yellow  colour,  and  is  produced  much 
more  readily  than  in  solutions  of  the  arseniates ;  it  is  even 
easily  formed  without  warming  the  liquid.  The  precipitate 
is  easOy  soluble  in  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  and  in 


Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia  produces  no  precipitate  in 
solutions  of  the  neutral  arsenites ;  but  if  a  little  muriatic 
add  be  added  to  the  mixtiure,  a  discharge  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  takes  place,  and  a  yellow  precipitate  is 
produced. 

A  solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  produces  in  solutions  of 
anenites,  a  yellow  precipitate.  By  means  of  this  reagent, 
therefore,  the  arsenites  can  be  well  distinguished  from  the 
arseniates,  with  which  the  nitrate  of  silver  produces  a 
blown  precipitate.    On  account  of  the  colour,  this  yellow 

PART  I.  o 
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precipitate  might  be  confounded  with  the  yellow  precipitate 
which  solutions  of  oxide  of  silver  produce  in  solutions  of 
phosphates ;  more  especially  as  both  of  these  precipitates 
are  soluble  in  free  ammonia.  Yet  the  precipitate  produced 
in  solutions  of  arsenites  is  distinguished  from  that  formed 
in  solutions  of  phosphates  by  being  more  easily  soluble  in 
weak  acids. 

Solutions  of  Chloride  of  Barium,  of  Chloride  of  Calcium, 
and  of  Free  Lime,  produce  in  solutions  of  the  arsenites, 
white  precipitates,  which  are  pretty  easily  soluble  in  a 
solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia. — Solutions  of  Acetate  KaA 
Nitrate  of  Lead  also  produce  white  precipitates. 


C.    NON-METALLIC  BODIES. 

I.  CHLORINE  IN  CHLORIDES. 

If  the  chlorides  are  presented  in  the  solid  state,  they  can 
be  recognised  by  the  following  characters : 

When  mixed  with  concentrated  Sulphuric  Acid  and 
warmed,  they  effervesce  and  disengage  muriatic  acid  gas ; 
and  when  a  glass  rod,  moistened  with  liquid  ammonia,  is 
held  over  the  mixture,  white  yapours  are  formed.  Among 
the  soluble  chlorides,  there  are  two,  however,  with  which 
this  is  not  the  case :  Perchloride  of  mercury  is  not  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid;  and  protochloride  of  tindisoxidises 
the  sulphuric  acid. 

Mingled  with  Peroxide  of  Manganese,  or  with  Red  or 
Brown  Oxide  of  Lead,  and  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  they  disengage  chlorine  gas,  which  is  detected  by  its 
characteristic  odour,  or  when  it  is  produced  in  greater 
quantity,  by  its  action  on  moistened  litmus  paper,  which  it 
bleaches. 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  the  chlorides,  according  to  Bbrzb- 
Lius,  are  detected  by  adding  a  small  portion  to  a  glass 
previously  formed  by  fusing  deutoxide  of  copper  with 
microcosmic  salt,  and  exposing  the  whole  to  the  blowpipe 
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flaiBe;  which  then  becomes  ofa  blue  colour.  (Bbrzblius: 
Uebtr  die  Anwendung  des  Lothrohrs,  p.  108,) 

In  their  solutions,  the  chlorides  are  recognised  by  the 
white  precipitate  they  produce  with  a  solution  of  Nitrate 
•f  Siber.  This  precipitate  appears  flocculent  when  in 
great  quantity,  acquires  a  dark  violet  colour  at  the  surface 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  is  insoluble  in  diluted 
■itric  acid,  but  very  easily  dissolved  on  the  addition  of 
caustic  ammonia.  By  the  formation  of  this  precipitate, 
the  presence  of  chlorides  in  solution  is  very  easily  de- 
tected. 

IL    BROMINE  IN  BROMIDES. 

Bromine  in  the  bromides  is  distinguished  by  the  following 
characters : 

Before  the  Blowpipe,  a  bromide,  when  added  to  a  bead 
formed  of  microcosmic  salt  and  oxide  of  copper,  and  heated, 
irives  a  blue  colour  to  the  flame,  just  as  is  the  case  with 
chlorides  under  the  same  circumstances:  yet  the  colour 
which  is  communicated  to  the  flame  by  the  bromides,  tends 
more  to  greenish.  (Bbrzblius  :  Ueber  die  Anwendung  des 
lotkrohrs,  p.  109.) 

When  the  bromides  are  heated  with  concentrated  5ti/- 
piuric  Acid  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end,  they  disen- 
gage gaseous  bromine,  which  fills  the  cold  part  of  the  tube. 
This  gas  is  easily  recognised  by  its  yellow  colour,  which 
resembles  that  of  nitrous  acid  gas.  It  can  be  seen  very 
weD  by  daylight,  but  not  so  well  by  candlelight.  There  are 
produced  at  the  same  time,  in  this  experiment,  sulphurous 
arid  and  hydrobromic  acid.  Some  of  the  bromides  cannot 
be  decomposed  in  this  manner  by  sulphuric  acid,  for 
example,  the  perbromide  of  mercury. 

In  solution,  the  bromides  are  discovered  by  heating  them 
with  nitric  acid,  which  produces  a  disengagement  of  yellow 
vapours  of  bromine  gas,  which  can  be  recognised  by  the 
odour  and  colour.  The  solution  is  rendered  brown.  The 
addition  of  nitric  acid  to  the  solution  of  a  bromide,  pro- 
duces no  change  of  colour  unless  the  mixture  is  heated. 

Free  bromine  communicates  to  Starch  solution  a  brown 
ccriour.     Solutions  of  bromides  act  in  the  same  manner. 
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yet  only  under  the  conditions  which  give  to  solutions  of 
iodides  the  power  of  producing  a  blue  colour.  But  this 
brown  colour  is  so  little  characteristic,  that  it  only  serves 
to  distinguish  bromine  from  iodine. 

Solutions  of  bromides,  like  solutions  of  chlorides,  pro- 
duce in  silver  solutions,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is 
insoluble  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  but  soluble  in  ammonia. 
It  is,  however,  more  difficultly  soluble  in  ammonia  than 
chloride  of  silver  is.  Solutions  of  bromides  produce  in 
solutions  of  protoxide  of  mercury  a  white  or  yellowish 
precipitate,  and  in  solutions  of  protoxide  of  lead,  a  white 
precipitate.  The  latter  is  distinguished  from  precipitated 
chloride  of  lead,  by  remaining  undissolved  when  a  large* 
quantity  of  water  is  added. 


The  best  way  by  which  the  analyst  can  convince  himself 
of  the  presence  of  bromides  in  solutions,  is  by  means  of  the 
white  precipitates  aflforded  with  solutions  of  protoxide  of 
mercury,  protoxide  of  lead,  and  oxide  of  silver;  yet  as 
chlorides  produce  the  same  precipitates,  the  bromides  can 
be  easily  mistaken  for  chlorides.  The  one  can  be  distin- 
guished from  the  other  by  boiling  the  precipitate  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  whereupon,  bromide  of  silver 
disengages  vapours  of  bromine,  while  chloride  of  silver,  on 
the  contrary,  produces  muriatic  acid  gas. — Solutions  of 
bromides  cannot  be  mistaken  for  solutions  of  iodides,  if 
they  be  tested  with  starch  and  nitric  acid.  When  iodides 
and  bromides  occur  in  the  same  solution,  it  is  easy,  by 
means  of  the  starch  solution,  to  detect  the  presence  of 
iodine,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  prove  that  the  compound 
contains  bromine. 

But  when  the  compound  which  is  to  be  examined  for 
bromine,  is  insoluble  in  water,  the  presence  of  bromine  is 
best  detected  when  the  bromide  is  treated  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
described  above. 
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III.    IODINE  IN  IODIDES. 

When  in  the  solid  state,  iodine  is  detected  in  the  iodides 
hj  the.foUowing  experiments : 

Before  the  Blowpipe^  according  to  Berzblius,  iodine 
ciB  be  detec^ted  in  the  iodides,  in  the  same  manner  as  chlo- 
line  in  the  chlorides.  Oxide  of  copper  is  dissolved  in 
■idocosmic  salt;  a  portion  of  the  iodide  is  added  to  the 
bead,  and  the  whole  is  heated  before  the  blowpipe.  The 
flame  then  assumes  a  beautiful  emerald  green  colour. 
(BfiRZBLlUS  :  Anwendung  des  Loihrohrsy  p.  109.) 

When  iodides  are  heated  with  concentrated  Sulphuric 
Add  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end,  they  give  out 
iodine,  which  fills  the  cold  part  of  the  tube,  and  is  easily 
recognised  by  its  characteristic  violet  colour.  There  is  a 
simoltaneous  disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid  gas.  In 
this  manner,  even  those  compounds  of  iodine  and  metals 
can  be  decomposed,  whose  corresponding  chlorides  are  not 
decomposable  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  periodide  of  mercury. 

Many  iodides,  yet  only  those  whose  metals  have  but  a 
sli|^t  degree  of  affinity  for  iodine,  disengage  violet  vapours 
of  iodine  when  they  are  heated  to  redness  in  contact  with 
the  air. 

In  solutions,  iodides  are  recognised  by  the  reddish  brown 
coh>ar  which  is  produced  on  the  admixture  of  liquid  chlo^ 
mie.  When  nitric  acid  of  moderate  strength  is  dropped 
into  solutions  of  iodides,  they  become  yellow :  if  the  yellow 
mlotions  are  then  heated,  they  become  reddish  brown, 
disengage  violet  vapours  of  iodine,  and  after  cooling  de- 
posit iodine  in  little  black  spangles.  For  the  detection 
of  a  small  quantity  of  iodine,  it  is  best  to  employ  a  solu- 
tkm  of  Starch  in  hot  water.  Very  slight  traces  of  iodine 
can  be  very  easily  discovered,  from  the  production,  by 
means  of  this  reagent,  of  a  blue  colour,  which  is  so  intense 
when  large  quantities  of  iodine  are  present,  that  it  appears 
black.  When  a  little  starch  and  much  iodine  are  in  the 
solution,  the  colour  produced  is  dark  green.  Hereby  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  it  is  i'ree  iodine  alone  which  produces 
a  blue  colour  with  starch ;  and  that  when  iodine  is  com- 
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bined  with  hydrogen  or  with  a  metal,  it  possesses  no  such 
property.  If,  therefore,  the  operator  wishes  to  detect 
iodine  in  the  dissolved  iodides  by  means  of  starch,  he  must 
add  nitric  acid  or  liquid  chlorine  to  the  solution,  either 
before  or  after  the  admixture  of  the  solution  of  starch.  If 
liquid  chlorine  is  used,  it  must  not  be  added  in  excess, 
otherwise  the  blue  colour  is  destroyed,  as  soon  as  it  is 
produced.  When  much  arsenious  acid  is  present,  no  blue 
colour  is  produced  by  the  mixture  of  iodine  and  starch ; 
but  it  can  be  made  to  appear  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
diluted  sulphuric  acid.  If  a  solution  of  perchloride  of 
mercury  be  added  to  the  solution  of  an  iodide  in  so  great 
an  excess,  that  the  periodide  of  mercury  which  is  formed 
is  completely  redissolved  by  the  excess  of  perchloride  of 
mercury,  the  resulting  solution  exhibits  no  blue  colour 
when  nitric  acid  and  solution  of  starch  are  added ;  nor, 
under  those  circumstances,  is  the  blue  colour  producible 
by  sulphuric  acid.  When  a  solution  contains  hydriodic 
acid  or  a  metallic  iodide,  together  with  a  great  quantity  of 
muriatic  acid  or  of  metallic  chlorides,  the  addition  of  starch 
solution  and  nitric  acid  produces  the  blue  colour  in  the' 
cold ;  but  if  the  mixture  is  boiled,  the  blue  colour  disap- 
pears.— The  blue  colour  of  iodine-starch  is  destroyed  by 
solutions  of  alcalies,  by  sulphurous  acid,  phosphorous  acid, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &c. ;  but  it  can  be  reproduced  by 
nitric  acid. — If  an  excess  of  liquid  chlorine  has  been  added 
to  the  solution  of  an  iodide,  or  if  a  solution  contains  iodine 
in  the  state  of  iodic  acid,  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  starch 
only  produces  the  blue  colour,  when  a  little  protochloride 
of  tin  is  also  added. 

Solutions  of  the  iodides  produce  in  solutions  of  many 
metallic  oxides,  precipitates  of  various  colours.  These 
have  been  described  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  section, 
in  which  the  behaviour  of  the  metallic  oxides  towards 
reagents  has  been  taken  into  consideration.  Solutions  of 
iodides  are  however  not  much  to  be  recommended  as  a 
reagent  for  metallic  oxides,  because  the  precipitates  which 
they  produce  are  nearly  all  more  or  less  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant. 
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If  a  compound  contains  iodine  Qombined  with  a  metal, 
and  if  the  compound  is  soluble  in  water,  it  is  best  to  detect 
the  iodine  therein  by  starch  solution  and  nitric  acid.     In 
the  same  mlEUiner  can  iodine  be  detected  in  every  solution, 
even  when  it  is  accompanied  by  several  other  substances ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to  have  regard  to  those  sub- 
stances which  can  hinder  the  production  of  the  blue  colour. 
I^  on  the  contrary,  the  compound  which  is  to  be  examined 
fx  iodine,  is  insoluble  in  water,  it  is  best  to  treat  it  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  disengage  the 
jkiet  gas  of  iodine.    It  is  proper,  in  this  case,  to  mingle 
die  substance  with  a  little  peroxide  of  manganese,  to 
hinder  the  production  of  sulphurous  acid.    If  the  quantity 
of  iodine  is  too  small  to  disengage  distinct  vapours  of 
iodine,  the  operator  can  convince  himself  of  its  presence 
by  the  following  process :  The  compound  is  mingled  with 
peroxide  of  manganese,  put  in  a  flask,  and  treated  with 
mlldiaric  acid.    The  operator  then  places,  in  the  empty 
part  of  the  flask,  a  paper  that  has  been  smeared  with  a 
fluck  solution  or  paste  of  starch ;  it  is  best  to  secure  the 
paper  by  means  of  the  stopper  of  the  bottle.    After  some 
time,  this  paper  becomes  blue,  even  when  the  compound 
contains  only  very  slight  traces  of  iodine. 

IV.  FLUORINE  IN  FLUORIDES. 

Tlie  fluorides,  in  the  solid  state,  are  recognised  by  the 
fiiDowing  characters : 

A  glass  plate  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  wax,  by  first 
warming  the  glass,  and  then  melting  and  rubbing  a  little 
wax  upon  it.  By  means  of  a  needle,  letters  are  scratched 
through  the  wax,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  glass 
visible.  The  glass  plate  so  prepared  is  placed  over  a  pla- 
tinum crucible,  containing  a  little  of  the  fluoride  recently 
mingled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  crucible  is 
then  so  cautiously  warmed,  that  the  wax  is  not  melted ; 
after  a  short  time,  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  wax  is 
scratched  from  the  glass  plate.  It  is  then  found,  that  a 
strong  corrosion  of  the  glass  has  been  effected  where  the 
letters  were  cut  through  the  wax. 
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If  a  platinum  crucible  cannot  be  had,  the  pulverised 
fluoride  is  mingled  with  sulphuric  acid  to  a  pap,  which  is 
laid  upon  a  glass  plate  prepared  with  wax,  as  before 
described.  After  the  action  has  lasted  somie  time,  the 
mixture  is  washed  oflf,  the  wax  removed,  and  the  corroded 
characters  exposed  to  view.  But  for  this  method  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  fluoride  must  be  \Lsed. 

Solutions  of  the  fluorides,  if  not  too  much  diluted,  have, 
when  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  the  same  corrosive  action 
on  glass. 

The  fluorides  are  very  easily  recognised  in  consequence 
of  the  powerful  corrosive  action  which  they  exercise  upon 
glass.   They  cannot  be  confounded  with  other  substances. 

V.    SULPHUR  IN  SULPHURETS. 

The  sulphurets  which  are  soluble  in  water,  upon  being 
treated  with  an  acid,  disengage  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  - 
If  the  solutions  are  not  too  much  diluted,  the  disengage- 
ment of  gas  is  accompanied  by  effervescence.  This  gas  is 
so  easily  recognised  from  its  well  known  offensive  odour, 
that  its  disengagement  upon  the  addition  of  an  acid,  renders 
the  detection  of  sulphurets  very  easy.  For  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  sulphurets,  it  is  best  to  employ  diluted  muriatic 
acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  not  nitric  acid. 

The  solutions  of  the  sulphurets,  which  contain  no  excess 
of  sulphur,  behave  towards  solutions  of  the  metallic  oxides, 
like  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  the  habitudes  of  which 
have  been  described  in  the  preceding  pages. 
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This  Second  Part  contains  a  description  of  the 
methods  employed  to  separate  from  one  another, 
and  to  determine  the  quantities  of  the  constituents 
of  compounds,  more  or  less  complex  in  their  con- 
stitution, of  which  the  qualitative  examination  has 
already  been  executed. 

The  description  of  the  methods  employed  to 
effect  the  quantitative  determination  of  the  diffe- 
rent substances,  is  so  arranged,  that  the  bodies 
which  are  called  Bases  come  first,  and  are  followed 
by  those   whose  compounds  possess  Acid   pro- 
perties.  Under  Potassium,  the  quantitative  deter- 
mination of  potash  is  described ;  under  Sodium, 
which  immediately  follows,  not  only  is  the  quan- 
titative  determination   of   soda   described,    but 
processes  are  introduced,  which  have  for  object 
the  quantitative  separation  of  soda  and  potash. 


And  this  is  the  case  with  the  whole  series  of 
simple  bodies:  first,  the  art  of  determining  the 
quantity  of  the  substance  itself  is  described,  and 
then  follow  the  various  methods  according  to 
which  the  compounds  of  the  particular  substance 
may  be  separated  from  all  the  compounds  pre- 
viously treated  of.  This  disposition  renders  it 
possible  to  find,  with  ease,  all  the  methods  of 
separation  which  an  operator  may  wish  to  con- 
sult, in  arranging  the  plan  of  a  quantitative 
analysis. 
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I.    POTASSIUM. 

HMimtitative    Estimation    as    Sulphate   of   Potash. -^The 
quantity  of  potassium  contained   in  a  substance  to  be 
examined^  when  it  does  not  require  to  be  separated  from 
toy  other  base,  is,  in  most  cases,  estimated  as  sulphate 
or  carbonate  pf  potash,  or  else  as  chloride  of  potassium. 
From  the  weight  of  these  salts,  the  quantity  of  the  potas- 
simn,  or  of  the  potash,  is  calculated  according  to  the  Tables 
of  Bbrzblius.    If  potassium  be  contained  in  a  solution 
as  sulphate  of  potash,  the  solution  must  be  evaporated  by 
a  gentle  beat,  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  residue  must  be 
ignited  and  weighed.    The  evaporation  can  be  best  per- 
/bnned  in  a  capsule  of  platinum ;  but  when  such  a  vessel 
is  not  to  be  had,  or  when  the  solution  which  is  to  be 
evaporated  contains  both  nitric  acid  and  muriatic  acid,  a 
capsule  of  porcelain  must  be  employed.    The  dry  mass  is 
transferred,  as  accurately  as  possible  and  by  the  help  of  a 
I^atinum  spatula,  from  the  evaporating  capsule,  into  a 
smaU  counterpoised  capsule  or  crucible  of  platinum.     In 
order  that  nothing  may  be  lost,  the  evaporating  vessel 
most  be  washed  out  with  water,  and  the  washings  added 
to  the  dry  mass  in  the  little  platinum  vessel,  which  must 
then  be  exposed  to  a  careful  evaporation  imtil  the  whole 
of  the  salt  becomes  dry. — The  sulphate  of  potash  must, 
however,  previous  to  its  ignition,  be  exposed  for  a  pretty 
long  time  to  a  strong  heat,  in  order  that,  when  it  is  subse- 
quently heated  to  redness,  it  may  not  decrepitate,  through 
which  a  considerable  loss  might  be  occasioned. 
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Conversion  of  Bisulphite  of  Potash  into  neutral  Sulphate, — 
If  the  solution  contained  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  the 
substance  obtaiued  by  the  evaporation  is  bisulphate  of 
potash,  a  substance  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  deprive 
of  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  mere  ignition  in  a  platinum 
crucible.  But  Berzblius  has  pointed  out  a  method  by 
which  it  can  1)e  converted  into  neutral  sulphate  both  with 
ease  and  accuracy.  The  operator  first  exposes  the  salt  to 
a  gentle  ignition ;  he  then  places  in  the  platinum  crucible 
a  small  piece  of  dry  carbonate  of  ammonia,  supporting  it 
in  such  a  position,  on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil,  that  the 
cover  of  the  crucible  can  shut  but  loosely ;  he  then  applies 
a  strong  red  heat.  The  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  contained 
in  the  bisulphate  of  potash  easily  flie^  oflf  in  an  atmosphere 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  neutral  sulphate  of  potash 
alone  remains  behind.  The  mass,  which  at  first  was  easily 
fusible,  is  now  very  difficultly  fusible. 

Estimation  as  Chloride  of  Potassium. — If  potassium  be 
contained  in  the  solution  as  chloride  of  potassium,  the 
solution  is,  in  the  same  manner,  evaporated  to  dryness^ 
and  the  dry  mass  heated,  in  a  little  counterpoised  platinum 
crucible,  to  incipient  redness.  It  is  absolutely  necessary^ 
during  the  heating,  to  place  the  cover  upon  the  platinum 
crucible ;  because  the  too  free  admission  of  the  air,  while 
the  mass  is  strongly  ignited,  is  liable  to  cause  the  vola- 
tilization of  a  portion  of  chloride  of  potassium. 

Treatment  of  Carbonate  of  Potash, — If  the  solution  con- 
tain merely  carbonate  of  potash,  this  can  also  be  evapo- 
rated, and,  as  before  described,  ignited.  But  carbonate 
of  potash  so  very  easily  attracts  moisture  from  the  air, 
that  it  is  very  difficult,  after  the  salt  is  ignited,  accurately 
to  weigh  it.  It  is  therefore  better,  previous  to  the  evapo- 
ration, to  add  muriatic  acid  to  the  solution ;  and  then  to 
calculate  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash,  from  the 
weight  of  the  chloride  of  potassium  obtained.  The  opera- 
tor could  also  first  evaporate  to  dryness,  ignite,  and  weigh 
the  carbonate  of  potash ;  and  then  heat  it  in  the  platinum 
crucible  with  muriatic  acid.  After  which,  upon  again  veiry 
cautiously  evaporating  the  whole  to  dryness,  igniting  and 
weighing  the  residue,  he  would  be  enabled,  from  the  weight 
of  the  chloride  of  potassium,  to  correct  the  weight  of  the 
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carbonate  of  potash.  This  method^  however,  demands  a 
great  deal  of  circumspection :  the  muriatic  acid  must  be 
added  to  the  carbonate  of  potash  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantities,  in  order  that  no  spirting  may  be  produced  by 
the  consequent  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  fOr  a  con- 
siderable loss  might  be  thereby  produced.  While  the  acid 
is  added,  the  crucible  must  be  covered  with  a  concave 
glass  cover,  that  nothing  may  be  lost  during  the  efferves- 
omce.  After  saturation,  the  glass  cover  must  be  washed, 
the  washings  added  to  the  solution,  and  the  whole  can- 
tioosly  evaporated  to  dryness. 

Ettmation  as  Nitrate  of  Potash. — If  the  solution  contain 
potash  in  combination  vdth  nitric  acid,  the  solution  must 
be,  as  before,  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  dry  residue, 
however,  must  afterwards  be  exposed  to  only  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat,  to  a  temperature  not  much  exceeding  that 
of  boiling  water.  It  must  be  kept  at  that  temperature  till 
it  be  found  that  the  weight  is  no  farther  reduced  thereby. 
The  nitrate  of  potash  must  never  be  heated  till  it  fuses, 
because,  by  too  long  a  fusion,  it  is  capable  of  being  partly 
decomposed.  If  the  nitrate  of  potash  contain  small 
quantities  of  organic  substances,  the  heated  mixture  de- 
tonates in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  a  portion 
of  the  nitric  acid.  Part  of  the  mass  can  in  that  case  be 
easily  projected  from  the  crucible  and  lost. 

Separation  from  Acids  which  are  soluble  in  Alcohol. — If 
the  potash  be  combined  with  any  other  acid,  its  quantita- 
tive determination  must  be  effected  after  methods  which 
win  be  circumstantially  described  hereafter.  We  shall  in 
this  place  describe  merely  that  process,  according  to  which 
it  can  take  place,  when  the  acids  with  which  it  may  be 
combined,  are  in  a  free  state  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine. 
The  operator  dissolves  the  compound  which  contains  the 
potash  in  water,  and  adds  to  it  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
platinam,  in  excess ;  he  then  very  carefully  evaporates  the 
mixtore  till  it  is  nearly  dry.  During  the  evaporation,  a 
deposite  is  formed  of  the  difficultly  soluble  double  chloride 
of  potassium  and  platinum.  This  occurs  too,  immediately 
oa  the  addition  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum,  if 
the  solution  of  the  potash  salt  be  not  too  dilute.  The 
■eaily-dry  mass  is  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine,  or  the  solu- 
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tion,  vrheik  it  has  been  reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  very 
small  vohme,  is  mixed  with  alcohol.  The  chloride  of 
potassium  IUBm^  platinum,  which  is  insoluble  in  spirilB  of 
wine,  is  brought  upon  a  weighed  fUter,  is  washed  with 
spirits  of  wine,  laid  carefully  dried.  From  the  weight  of 
this  double  salt>  tjie  quantity  of  potash  is  subsequently 
calculated. — If  the  substance  containing  the  potash  be 
soluble  in  spirits  of  wine  or  in  alcohol,  tixe  operator  can 
add  directly  to  the  spiritous  solution  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  chloride  of  platinum ;  thereupon  the  chloride  of  potas- 
sium atid  platinum  precipitates:  it  is  filtered  from  the 
solution  and  washed  with  spirits  of  wine. 

II.    SODIUM. 

Quantitative  Estimation  as  Sulphate,  or  Carbonate  of  Soda, 
or  Chloride  of  Sodium, — When  sodium  is  contained  in  a 
solution,  in  the  state  of  a  soda  salt  or  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  is  not  combined  with  another  substance  frooi  ivIMl  it 
is  necessary  to  separate  it,  the  quantitative  detenatettlioa 
is  efiected  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  quantitttdfe  deto^ 
mination  of  potassium.  By  the  ignition  of  the  BMtral 
sulphate  of  soda,  the  operator  has  no  decrejiitation  io  fear. 
If  it  contain  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  must  be  treated 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  like  the  bisulphate  of  potash, 
in  order  to  be  converted  into  a  neutral  salt. — Chloride  of 
sodium,  like  chloride  of  potassium,  cannot  be  exposed  to 
a  strong  heat,  without  suffering  a  loss  by  volatilization. — 
If  soda  is  to  be  estimated  as  carbonate  cf  soda,  the  opera- 
tion can  be  performed  much  easier  than  the  corresponding 
operation  with  carbonate  of  potash,  since  the  carbonate 
of  soda  does  not,  so  rapidly  nor  so  easily  as  that  sub- 
stance, attract  moisture  from  the  air.  It  is  proper  to  heat 
the  carbonate  of  soda,  in  a  counterpoised  platinum  cruci- 
ble, until  the  salt  fuses. 

Separation  from  Potash. — ^When  soda  and  potash  occur 
together  in  a  solution,  they  can  be  separated,  according  to 
Berzelius,  by  the  following  process:  The  operator  con- 
verts both  salts  into  chlorides,  and  evaporates  the  solution 
to  dryness ;  he  then  transfers  the  dried  chlorides  into  a 
counterpoised  platinum  crucible,'  heats  the  whole  to  inci- 
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plent  redness,  and  weighs  the  residue.  The  salt  so  ob- 
tained is  mixed  with  3i  times  its  own  weight  of  orystallised 
double  chloride  of  sodium  and  platinum,  which  quantity 
is  exactly  sufficient,  supposing  the  mass  of  salt  under 
examination  to  consist  merely  of  chloride  of  potassium,  to 
convert  the  whole  into  the  double  chloride  of  potassium 
and  platinum.  The  mixture  is  dissolved,  in  a  platinum 
or  porcelain  capsule,  in  a  very  small,  quantity  of  water, 
and  the  solution  is  evaporated  by  a  very  gentle  heat  to 
dryness.  The  residue  is  next  treated  with  spirits  of  wine, 
containing  about  60  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  This  dissolves 
the  chloride  of  sodium  and  the  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium 
and  platinum,  while  the  chloride  of  potassium  alid  pla- 
tinum resulting  frbm  the  double  decomposition,  remains 
behind  undissolved.  The  operator  brings  it  upon  a 
weighed  filter,  and  washes  it  with  spirits  of  wine.  He 
then  dries  it  by  exposure  to  a  very  gentle  heat,  in  which 
it  must  so  long  remain,  that,  after  being  repeatedly  weighed, 
it  no  longer  indicates  a  diminution  of  weight.  From  the 
weight  of  the  resulting  chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum, 
the  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium  contained  in  the 
mass  of  chlorides  from  which  it  was  separated,  may  be 
learned  by  calculation.  The  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium 
is  found,  by  deducting  the  weight  of  the  chloride  of  potas- 
sium from  the  weight  of  the  mixed  chlorides.  It  is  im- 
possible, in  this  analysis,  to  employ  the  simple  chloride  of 
platinum  with  the  same  success  as  the  chloride  of  sodium 
and'  platinum,  because  the  chloride  of  platinum  is  very 
liable  to  be  decomposed  by  alcohol. 

Should  the  operator  have  a  mixture  of  potash  and  soda 
in  the  state  of  sulphates,  it  is  necessary  to  convert  them 
into  chlorides,  before  attempting  to  separate  them  by  the 
process  we  have  just  described.  In  what  manner  this 
conversion  of  sulphates  into  chlorides  can  be  best  effected, 
will  be  described  farther  on,  under  the  head  of  Sulphur. 

III.    LITHIUM. 

Quantitative  Estimation  as  Sulphate  of  Lithia. — When 
lithia  has  not  to  be  separated  from  another  base,  it  is 
determined  quantitatively  in  the  same  manner  as  potosh 
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and  soda. — If  the  lithia  is  combinecl  with  sulphuric  acid, 
it  is  not  necessary,  as  it  is  with  the  sulphates  of  potafih 
and  soda,  to  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  during  the  ignition 
of  the  salt;  because  there  exists  no  bisulphate  of  lithia, 
and  if  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  accompanies  the  neutral 
sulphate,  it  is  easily  driven  off  by  heat — ^As  chloride  of 
lithium  easily  deliquesces,  and  cannot  on  that  account  be* 
accurately  weighed,  it  is  best  to  convert  it  into  sulphate 
of  lithia. 

Separation  from  Soda  and  Potash  by  Phosphate  of  Soda. 
— ^Wheri  the  quantity  of  lithia  contained  in  a  solution  is 
very  small,  and  when,  also,  it  is  accompanied  by  soda 
and  potash,  the  quantitative  determination  is  effected  by 
Bbrzelius  in  a  peculiar  manner.     *(Pogc?endorpp*s 
Annalen,  Th.  iv.  p.  246.)    He  adds  to  the  solution,  pure 
phosphoric  acid  and  pure  phosphate  of  soda,  the  latter  in 
excess,  and  then  evaporates  the  mixture  to  dryness.  When 
the  evaporation  has  reduced  the  liquor  to  a  certain  degtee 
of  concentration,  it  becomes  muddy,  and  after  the  Cdoi* 
plete  drying  up  of  the  salt,  there  remains,  upon  discMilving 
the  mass  in  cold  water,  a  white  powder.     This  powder 
does  not  dissolve,  because  the  solution  is  rich  in  phos- 
phate of  soda ;  it  sinks  slowly  to  the  bottom  of  the  mother 
liquor.    It  is  filtered,  and  washed  with  cold  watbr ;  yet 
the  washing  must  not  be  too  long  continued,  because  the 
powder,  though  in  a  very  slight  degree,  is  soluble  in  cold 
water.    Hot  water  dare  not  be  employed  in  washing,  as 
it  dissolves  more  of  the  powder  than  cold  water  does. 
This  powder  is  the  neutral  double  salt  of  phosphate  of 
soda  and  phosphate  of  lithia.    It  must  be  dried,  ignited, 
and  weighed ;  and  from  the  weight  of  the  double  salt,  the 
quantity  of  the  lithia  must  be  calculated.    (100  parts  of 
the  double  salt  contain  15,08  lithia). — It  is  absolutely 
necessary,  that  the  solution  from  which  lithia  is  to  be  thus 
separated,  contain  no  other  bases  than  alcalies.     It  is 
moreover  necessary,  after  the  salt  has  been  ignited  and 
weighed,  carefully  to  examine  it,  in  order  to  be  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  substance  thus  obtained  is  actually  the 
double  salt  alluded  to,  since  it  could  be  easily  confounded 
with  the  insoluble  compounds  formed  by  phosphoric  acid 
with  lime  and  magnesia.    According  to  Berzelius,  the 
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best  way  to  distinguish  the  phosphate  of  soda  and  lithia 
from  those  compounds,  is  to  mix  it  with  carbonate  of  soda 
and  heat  it  on  platinum  foil  till  it  fuses.  It  forms  then  a 
dear  mass,  which  upon  congealing  becomes  opaque.  The 
earthy  salts  mentioned  above,  do  not  fuse  with  carbonate 
of  sodau  If  the  experiment  be  performed  upon  charcoal, 
the  melted  double  salt  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  will  be 
tbfloibed  by  the  charcoal,  but  the  earthy  salts  will  remain 
qMiB  the  surface,  while  the  carbonate  of  soda  alone  will 
be  absorbed. 

SqMxratian  from  Potash  by  Chloride  of  Sodium  and  Pla^ 
6mm. — ^When  lithia  and  potash  are  to  be  separated,  the 
latter  is  precipitated  exactly  according  to  the  method 
iriiidi  was  described,  when  treating  of  the  separation  of 
ioda  and  potash,  at  p.  8.  The  solution  which  is  filtered 
finm  the  chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum,  is  mingled 
with  a  little  muriatic  acid  and  diluted  with  water ;  there- 
Wfim,  the  mixture  is  gently  heated,  till  the  greater  part 
efcthe  alcohol  is  expelled;  and  then,  by  a  stream  of 
sdi^taetted  hydrogen  gas,  the  excess  of  platinum  is 
piecipitated.  The  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  sulphuret  of 
jilatiiEiim  is  quickly  washed  with  cold  water.  The  filtered 
sohitioii  is  warmed  till  it  no  longer  smells  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  the  lithia  is  then  precipitated,  in  the  state 
of  jrihosphate  of  soda  and  lithia,  by  the  process  which  has 
been  just  described. — The  solution  which  is  filtered  from 
the  chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum  can  be  analysed 
in  another  manner:  namely,  by  evaporating  the  solution 
to  dryness  and  igniting  the  dry  residue,  to  decompose  the 
chloride  of  platinum.  The  ignited  mass  must  then  be 
treated  with  water,  the  solution  filtered  from  the  reduced 
{rfatinum,  and  the  lithia  precipitated  from  the  filtered 
station. 

Separation  from  Soda. — When  lithia  is  to  be  separated 
finom  soda,  a  simpler  process  can  be  employed.  The 
operator  first  determines  the  weight  of  the  two,  either  as 
flolphates  or  carbonates,  or  even  as  chlorides.  He  then 
dttsohres  the  mixture,  and  precipitates  the  lithia  as  phos- 
phate of  soda  and  lithia.  From  the  weight  of  this  double 
lalt,  he  calculates  the  quantity  of  the  lithia  salt ;  what  is 
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required  to  make  up  the  original  weight,  is  the  quantity  of 
the  soda  salt. 

Separation  from  Soda  and  Potash. — ^When  all  the  three 
alcalies,  potash,  soda,  and  lithia,  are  contained  in  one 
solution,  and  they  are  to  be  separated  and  their  respective 
proportions  ascertained,  the  operation  commences  with  the 
determination  of  the  weight  of  the  mixed  salts.  The  pot- 
ash is  first  precipitated,  as  chloride  of  potassium  and 
platinum ;  this  double  salt  is  weighed,  and  the  correspond- 
ing quantity  of  potash  is  calculated.  The  excess  of 
platinum  remaining  in  the  filtered  solution,  is  separated 
either  by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  or  by 
evaporating  the  liquid  to  dryness,  and  igniting  the  dry 
mass.  In  the  next  place,  the  lithia  is  precipitated  as 
phosphate  of  soda  and  lithia,  and.  the  quantity  of  the  lithia 
is  calculated  from  the  weight  of  this  precipitate.  The  quan- 
tity of  the  soda  contained  in  the  mixture,  is  to  be  inferred 
from  tlie  loss  of  weight  sustained  by  the  whole. 

IV.    BARIUM. 

Quantitative  Estimation  as  Sulphate  of  Sarytes, — Fe]¥ 
substances  can  be  quantitatively  determined,  or  separated 
from  many  other  compounds,  with  so  much  accuracy  as 
barytes.  The  method  of  separation  consists  in  gradually 
adding  to  a  solution  which  contains  barytes,  diluted  sul- 

.  phuric  acid,  so  long  as  precipitation  is  occasioned.  The 
precipitate  is  sulphate  of  barytes,  which  is  completely  in-  • 
soluble  in  water  and  in  all  diluted  acids.  The  precipitate 
is  washed,  gently  ignited,  and  weighed.  From  the  weight 
obtained,  the  quantity  of  barytes  is  calculated.  The  filter 
can  be  burnt  to  ashes  with  the  precipitate,  and  the  opera^ 
tor  has  no  reason  to  fear  the  reduction  of  the  sulphate  of 
barytes,  by  the  charcoal  afibrded  by  the  burnt  paper.  It 
is  necessary  to  observe  here,  that,  either  before  or  after  the 

'  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  from  which  barytes 
is  to  be  precipitated  should  be  warmed,  and  farther^  that 
the  filtration  should  never  be  commenced  till  the  precipi- 
tate has  completely  subsided,  and  the  supernatant  solu- 
tion become  clear.    If  these  precautionary  measures,  are 
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not  employed,  the  sulphate  of  barytes  commonly  passes 
with  the  liquid  through  the  filter,  and  forms  a  milky 
solution. 

Estiniatian  as  Carbonate  of  Barytes. — Barytes  can  also 
be  quantitatively  determined  as  carbonate  of  barytes,  yet 
tiiis  method  is  not  susceptible  of  the  extreme  accuracy  of 
the  preceding,  because  the  carbonate  of  barytes  is  not 
fiDte  insoluble  in  water.  But  although  the  method  of 
iepftration  as  sulphate  of  barytes  stands  far  before  this 
■etbod,  it  is  nevertheless  impossible  under  particular  cir- 
casistances  to  precipitate  barytes  otherwise  than  as  car- 
bonate of  barytes.  In  these  cases,  it  is  thrown  down  from 
the  liqoid,  by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  anrnionia.  But 
as  the  common  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  a  mixture  of 
ctiboiiate  and  bicarbonate,  and  as  the  latter  would  pro- 
duce a  more  soluble  carbonate  of  barytes,  the  precaution 

taken  of  adding  to  the  barytic  solution  a  little  caustic 
^nia,  before  the  addition  of  the  solution  of  carbonate 
^nia,  and  the  whole  is  wanned  upon  the  sand  bath, 
mate  of  barytes  thus  precipitated,  is  washed,  but 
not  with  too  much  water ;  it  is  then  dried,  ignited,  and 
weighed.    It  loses  no  carbonic  acid  during  the  ignition. 

Separation  from  Alcalies.— When  barytes  is  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  alcalies,  the  whole  compound  is  dissolved  in 
water,  or,  if  insoluble  in  water,  in  a  diluted  acid;  for 
which  purpose  muriatic  acid  is  best  adapted.  The  barytes 
iii  then  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
eolation  is  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  alcaline  sulphates  is  determined  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  described  above. 

V.    STRONTIUM. 

Qmantitative  Estimation  as  Sulphate  of  Strontian. — Sul- 
pharic  acid  does  not. precipitate  strontian  so  completely 
as  barytes,  because  the  sulphate  of  strontian  is  not  so 
completely  insoluble  in  water  as  the  sulphate  of  barytes. 
If,  however,  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  a  compound  in 
Mdation,  containing  strontian  and  an  acid  which  is  solu- 
ble in  spirits  of  wine;  and  if  alcohol  be  added  to  the 
mixture,  and   the  resulting  precipitate  be  washed  with 
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spirits  of  wine,  then,  the  sulphate  of  strontian  will  be 
separated  with  very  great  accnracy^  since  it  is  incapable 
of  being  dissolved  by  spirits  of  wine. — In  a  great  number 
of  cases,  however,  the  analyst  is  obliged  to  precipitate 
strontian  by  sulphuric  acid  from  aqueous  solutions,  as  for 
example,  in  the  cases  where  other  salts  are  present  which 
are  insoluble  in  spirits  of  wine. 

Estimation  as  Carbonate  of  Strontian. — Although  the 
quantity  of  strontian  cannot,  after  the  preceding  method, 
be  determined  with  so  much  accuracy  as  that  of  barytes 
can  be  determined,  in  similar  circumstances,  yet  is  this 
method  still  considerably  better  than  that  of  precipitating 
strontian  by  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  since  the  carbonate 
of  strontian,  like  the  sulphate,  is  by  no  means  insoluble 
in  water.  If,  however,  the  operator  should  be  desirous  of 
following  the  latter  method,  he  must  add  to  the  solution 
of  strontian  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  previously 
mingled  with  a  little  free  ammonia.  He  must  then  warm  thaj^ 
whole  upon  the  sand  bath,  filter  the  precipitated  CArbouir 
of  strontian  from  the  solution,  and  wash  and  ignMb  it 
No  loss  of  carbonic  acid  is  occasioned  by  the  ignitioiL 

If  the  strontian  of  which  the  analyst  wishes  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity,  is  dissolved  in  a  liquid  which  contains 
no  other  base,  the  best  method  of  proceeding  i3  that 
which  has  been  recommended  for  the  determination  of 
the  alcalies. 

Separation  from  Barytes. — Strontian  is  often  separated 
from  barytes  by  the  following  process:  both  substances 
are  converted  into  chlorides,  and  the  mixture  is  ignited  and 
weighed ;  it  is  then  treated  with  water-free  alcohol,  in  which 
the  chloride  of  strontium  is  soluble.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
chloride  of  strontium  is  not  very  easily  soluble  in  water-free 
alcohol ;  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  anhydrous  chloride 
of  barium  is  not  entirely  insoluble  therein,  this  method  is 
not  much  to  be  recommended.  Bbrzblius  has  on  this 
account  recommended  the  following  process  (Pogoen- 
dorpf's  Annalen,  Th.  i.  p.  195):  Both  earths  are  dis- 
solved in  an  excess  of  muriatic  or  acetic  acid,  and  hydro- 
fluosilicic  acid  is  added  to  the  solution.  This  produces  a 
precipitate  of  barytes,  while  strontian  remains  in  solution, 
in  the  free  acid,  in  the  state  of  fluoride  of  silicium  and 
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stiDiitiimi.  The  precipitate  of  the  fluoride  of  siliciiim  and 
barium  is  not  immediately  deposited^  but  exhibits  itself 
after  some  time,  and  has  the  form  of  little  microscopic 
crystals.  It  must  be  washed  and  dried  upon  a  filter  pre- 
viously weighed.  The  quantity  of  barytes  is  calculated 
from  tiie  weight  of  the  fluoride  of  silicium  and  barium. — 
The  filtered  liquid,  however,  still  retains  in  solution  a 
very  small  quantity  of  the  fluoride  of  silicium  and  barium. 
It  is  necessary  to  precipitate  this  portion  of  barytes  by 
the  addition  of  an  exceedingly  small  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  of  which  the  operator  must  be  careful  not 
to  add  so  much  as  to  act  on  the  strontian  in  the  solu- 
tion. The  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  barytes  thus 
produced  must  be  filtered  from  the  solution,  washed,  gently 
ignited,  and  weighed.  From  the  weight  of  the  sulphate 
of  barytes  the  quantity  of  barytes  is  calculated.  The 
remaining  solution  is  next  to  be  mingled  with  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dry- 
nefls;  ike  dried  mass,  which  is  sulphate  of  strontian,  is  to 
be  ignhed  and  weighed.  From  the  weight  of  the  sulphate 
of  strontian  the  quantity  of  strontian  is  calculated. 

Separation  from  Alcalies. — Strontian  can  be  separated 
from  the  alcalies,  either  by  precipitating  it  by  sulphuric 
acid,  as  sulphate  of  strontian,  or  by  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
as  carbonate  of  strontian.     In  both  cases,  the  precipitate 
must  be  washed,  dried,  gently  ignited,  and  weighed.    The 
whole  of  the  alcalies  will  be  contained  in  the  solution 
filtered  from  the  precipitated  strontian.    If  the  strontian 
has  been  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  may 
be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  mass  ignited  with 
a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia,  by  which  means  the  alcalies 
are  reduced  to  the  state  of  neutral  sulphates.      If  the 
•strontian  has  been  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
the  filtered  solution  may,  in  the  same  manner,  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  the  dry  mass  be  ignited.     By  this 
process  the  ammoniacal  salts  are  volatilized;  the  fixed 
alcalies  then  remain  behind,  combined  with  the  acid  with 
which  they  were  combined  before  they  were  separated 
from  the  strontian.      This  presumes,  however,  that  the 
acid  was  not  one  of  those  which  heat  alone  is  capable  of 
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separating  from  bases  and  destroying.  In  this  case,  it  is 
only  necessary,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  ammoniacal 
salts;  to  add  to  the  remainder  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  by 
which  itieans  the  alcalies  are  converted  into  sulphates. 

VI.    CALCIUM. 

Quantitative  Estimation  as  Sulphate  of  Lime. — Lime  can 
be  quantitatively  estimated  in  the  state  of  sulphate,  if  the 
process  recommended  in  the  case  of  strontian  be  followed. 
To  the  compound  of  lime  with  an  acid  which  is  soluble  in 
spirits  of  wine,  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol  must  be  added. 
The  sulphate  of  lime,  which  thereupon  precipitates,  must 
be  filtered  >jand  washed  with  spirits  of  wine,  in  which 
liquid  it  is  insoluble.  It  must  afterwards  be  ignited.  From 
the  weight  of  the  resulting  sulphate  of  lime,  the  quantity 
of  lime  is  learned  by  calculation. 

Precipitation  of  Lime  by  Oxalates. — Suppose,  howeyerji 
that  the  solution  containing  the  lime  which  is  to  be  eatir 
mated,  contains  also  other  substances,  especially  such  as 
are  insoluble,  or  but  difficultly  soluble,  in  spirits  of  wine;  ' 
suppose,  too,  that  the  lime  be  combined  with  an  acid,  with 
which  it  produces  a  compound  soluble  in  water,  it  is  then 
necessary  to  effect  the  precipitation  as  follows :  In  the  first 
place,  if  the  solution  be  not  neutral,  but  acid,  it  must  be 
somewhat  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  which,  however^ 
must  not  be  added  in  such  excess  as  to  occasion  preciju- 
tation.  The  operator  must  then  add,  by  degrees,  to  the 
solution,  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  or  of  free  oxalic 
acid,  until  it  ceases  to  produce  a  precipitate.  If  free  oxalic 
acid  be  employed  as  the  precipitant,  particular  care  must 
be  taken  that  so  much  anmionia  be  present  as  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  solution  from  being  rendered  acid  by  the « 
addition  of  the  oxalic  acid.  When  a  neutral  solution  of 
lime  is  to  be  precipitated,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  employ 
the  neutral  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate,  which  is 
oxalate  of  lime,  deposits  itself  but  slowly,  and  runs  through 
the  filter,  and  produces  a  milky  solution.  To  prevent  this 
mishap,  the  solution  must  be  warmed  before  it  is  filtered, 
and  the  precipitate  allowed  sufficient  time  to  fall  to  the  • 
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bottom.  The  filtering  dare  not  be  hastened,  for  the  oxalate 
of  lime  requires  a  considerable  time  to  subside  completely, 
hi  general,  it  is  proper  to  allow  the  solution  to  remain  un- 
distmbed  in'a  warm  place  for  twelve  hours,  or  even  longer, 
before  an  attempt  is  made  to  filter  it.  The  oxalate  of  lime, 
though  completely  insoluble  in  water,  is  soluble  in  acids ; 
and,  indeed,  can  be  dissolved  by  oxalic  acid.  It  is,  conse- 
qnentlyy  of  importance  to  ascertain  whether,  after  the 
precipitation  of  oxalate  of  lime,  the  solution  remain  alca- 
Ime,  or  at  least  neutral.  After  the  filtering,  the  oxalate  of 
fine  must  be  well  washed,  dried,  and  then  ignited  in  a 
phtinnm  cnicible.  There  is,  hereby,  a  pale  blue  flame 
olubiiedy  which  is  owing  to  the  combustion  of  the  carbonic 
<Mude  gas,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  oxalic 
add.  The  hot  mass  acquires  a  greyish  colour ;  yet,  when 
the  heat  is  increased,  becomes  again  nearly  white.  The 
oxalate  of  lime  is  now  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime, 
wUdi,  if  the  heat  employed  has  not  been  too  great,  will 
haTC  lost  none  of  its  carbonic  acid.  But  as  it  is  very  easy 
bn  tbe  heat  to  become  so  strong  as  to  cause  the  disengage- 
t  of  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid,  it  is  proper  to  pay 
to  this  circumstance.  The  carbonate  of  lime  must 
be  weighed  after  the  ignition,  then  uniformly  moistened  in 
the  crucible  with  a  few  drops  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
caiibonate  of  ammonia ;  after  which,  it  must  be  cautiously 
dried,  exposed  to  a  very  dull  red  beat,  and  again  weighed. 
If  the  two  weighings  give  the  same  result,  it  is  a  proof 
tikat  no  carbonic  acid  was  disengaged  during  the  first  igni- 
tion ;  but  if  the  second  weighing  intimates  an  increase  of 
weighty  it  is  very  probable  that  this  increase  has  arii^en 
from  caibonic  acid  derived  from  the  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
From  the  weight  of  the  resulting  carbonate  of  lime,  the 
quantity  of  lime  is  calculated. 

E$iimatian  as  Carbonate  of  Lime. — ^The  following  is  another 
method  of  precipitating  lime :  The  operator  adds  to  the 
dfloted  solution  of  lime,  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammo- 
aia,  by  which  carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated.  But  it  is 
■eoessary  to  take  the  precaution  of  adding  to  the  solution 
of  cairbonate  of  ammonia,  before  it  is  employed  to  precipi- 
tate the  Ume,  a  little  caustic  ammonia.  After  the  precipi- 
tation, the  whole  must  be  allowed  to  digest  a  'pretty  long 
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time  in  a  wann  place,  and  must  not  be  filtered  until  the 
precipitate  has  completely  fallen  to  the  bottom.  The  car- 
bonate of  lime  so  obtained  must,  after  drying,  be  very 
feebly  ignited,  or  only  strongly  heated,  to  free  it  from 
moisture;  it  is  then  to  be  weighed. — Both  the  preceding 
methods,  however,  are  impracticable,  when  the  lime  is 
combined  with  phosphoric  acid,  or  indeed  with  any  othn 
acid  with  which  it  produces  a  compound  that  is  insolobh 
in  water,  and  can  be  held  in  solution  only  by  an  acid. 

Separation  from  Strontian. — To  separate  lime  from  stnm- 
tian,  the  analyst  may  employ  the  following  method^  whidi 
has  been  recommended  by  STROMBYER({7n^er^Atc7i^e9itfAer 
die  Mischung  der  Miner aUwrpery  T.  I.  p.  75.):  The  two  earths 
are  precipitated  in  the  state  of  carbonates,  and  washed 
from  the  solution.  A  little  water  is  poured  upon  them, 
and  nitric  acid  gradually  added,  till  the  whole  is  dissolved. 
In  order,  however,  to  obtain  a  solution  in  as  complete  a 
state  of  neutrality  as  possible,  that  being  a  point  altogether 
necessary  to  the  success  of  this  operation,  the  analyst 
must,  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  not  only  add  die 
nitric  acid  with  a  great  deal  of  precaution,  but  also,  pre- 
vious to  every  addition  of  fresh  acid,  warm  the  solution 
until  he  perceives  no  farther  action  of  the  acid.  The  reason 
why  the  liquid  must  be  warmed  is,  that  when  the  solution 
begins  to  approach  the  point  of  neutrality,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  not  very  dilute,  it  is  impossible  completely  to  dis- 
solve the  earths  in  the  cold,  so  as  to  form  a  neutral  solution. 
When  the  solution  is  prepared,  it  must  be  put  into  a  flask 
which  can  be  well  closed,  and  must  therein  be  evaporated 
to  complete  dryness,  whereupon  the  flask  must  be  imme- 
diately closed.  When  the  saline  mass  is  cold,  the  operator 
pours  upon  it  about  twice  its  bulk  of  absolute  idcohd, 
closes  the  flask  immediately,  and  shakes  it  very  frequently. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  must  carefully  avoid  the 
application  of  heat.  The  nitrate  of  lime  dissolves  com- 
pletely in  the  alcohol ;  but  the  nitrate  of  strontian  renmins 
undissolved.  When  the  latter  has  completely  subsided, 
the  solution  is  passed  through  a  filter  which  has  been 
weighed ;  the  nitrate  of  strontian  is  then  brought  upon  the 
filter,  and  washed  with  absolute  alcohol.  During  filtration, 
^'  'el  must  be  carefully  closed  with  a  glass  plate,  to 
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liiiider  the  attraction  of  moisture  from  the  air.    The  filter, 

with  the  nitrate  of  strontiau,  is  thereupon  dried ;  and  from 

the  weight  of  that  salt,  the  quantity  of  the  strontian  is 

calculated.     For  the  sake  of  greater  certain ty,  the  nitrate 

of  strontian  can  be  dissolved  in  water;   the  solution  be 

oingled  with  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  whole  be  evaporated 

to  dryness.    The  dried  mass  can  then  be  heated  to  redness 

in  a  counterpoised  platinum  crucible  or  platinum  capsule, 

and  weighed.  From  the  weight  of  the  resulting  sulphate  of 

strontian,  the  quantity  of  strontian  may  be  calculated. — 

Hie  alcoholic  solution  which  was  filtered  from  the  nitrate 

of  strontian,  and  which  still  contains  the  nitrate  of  lime,  is 

BOW  diluted  Vith  water,  and  heated  moderately  upon  the 

sand  bath,  until  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  has  been  driven 

away ;  the  lime  is  thereupon  precipitated  by  oxalate  of 

ammonia.  The  oxalate  of  lime  thereby  produced,  is  treated 

in  the  manner  which  has  been  described  above.    There  is, 

bowerer,  a  shorter  and  simpler  method  of  estimating  the 

lime.    This  consists  in  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  alco- 

hoBc  solution  filtered  from  the  nitrate  of  strontian.    There 

is  then  produced  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lime,  which 

leqoires  to  be  washed  with  spirits  of  wine. 

Separation  from  Barytes  by  Alcohol — To  separate  lime 
fiom  barytes,  the  analyst  has  the  choice  of  two  methods. 
According  to  the  first  of  these,  he  commences  by  con- 
verting both  earths  into  chlorides.  If  they  are  in  the  state 
of  carbonates,  he  adds  to  them  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid, 
and  evaporates  the  solution  to  dryness.  He  then  exposes 
the  dry  mass,  in  a  counterpoised  platinum  crucible,  to  a 
strong  red  heat,  and  after>vards  weighs  it.  If  the  solution 
in  which  the  chlorides  were  dissolved,  contained,  as  is  very 
oAoi  the  case,  muriate  of  anmionia  also,  the  chlorides  of 
buinm  and  calcium  are  freed  from  the  latter  substance 
by  the  ignition.  When  the  chlorides  have  been  weighed, 
they  are  transferred  to  a  flask  which  can  be  closed  by  a 
stopper.  They  are  therein  treated  with  absolute  alcohol, 
in  which  the  chloride  of  calcium  dissolves,  while  the  chlo- 
fide  of  barium  remains  undissolved.  When  tlie  alcoholic 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  has  been  filtered  from  the 
chloride  of  barium,  and  the  latter  has  been  washed  on  the 
filter  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  operator  dilutes  the  iiltered 


MfauiiMi  vith  wer.  uii  >!e»dy  beats  it  to  drire  away  the 
ikk'Jib0)L  The  lime  iM  rtiea  pRcipicased  by  oxalate  of  am- 
mnma :  and  tlie  prcidpitsued  »>^alafi&  of  fine  is  treated  in 
die  manner  wjiica  ask^  been  de^KEibed  aiioife.  The  lime 
can  ^4*)  be  ^epar&seii  'jy  a  ampler  proceasywhidi  consists 
in  addine  joipiunEii!  loi  to  the  akohoiic  solntion,  and  in 
warahine  the  jolphare  *k  Gme  with  :spint9  of  wine.  The 
ciiloride  irf  bariiEau  which  wa»  not  dfissoired  fay  the  alcohol, 
in  to  be  diiuolved  in  watsr.  and  precipitated  by  sulphoric 
M^i0l^  sfei  jolphate  axiL  barytesw 

S»ipnr*itMm  /mm  Rtryces  by  Smipimrie  Acid, — But  the 
above  method,  even  wiien  it  »  pot  into  practice  with  great 
care,  erve^f  no  very  acmrase  nsah ;  becanse*  the  chloride 
of  bariam,  even  when  it  ha5  been  fireed  finom  its  water 
of  cfysfaflrarion,  is  not  ahoeether  insolnhle  in  abscdate 
akoboL  There  b».  howerer.  another  method  erf' separating 
lime  from  barytesw  which  aiftxds  a  more  accurate  result, 
and  which  is  moreorer  to  be  preferred,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
thereby  qoite  immaterial  in  what  acid  the  two  earths 
may  be  disoohred ;  as  it  is,  also,  whether  or  not  they  be 
accompanied  by  akaline  salts.  This  method  consists  in 
dilutincr  the  s^Jution  which  contains  the  two  earths  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water^  and  then  adding  sulphuric  acidas 
long  as  it  produces  a  precipitate.  The  substance  precipi- 
tated is  sulphate  of  barytes.  As  for  the  sulphate  of  lime 
which  is  produced  at  the  same  time,  as  it  is  not  qiute 
insoluble,  but  merely  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  it  remains 
crmipletely  dissolTed,  provided  the  solution  has  been  pre- 
viously diluted  fiith  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  If  this 
has  not  been  the  case,  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  barytes 
C€in  tains  more  or  less  sulphate  of  lime.  When  the  solution 
has  been  warmed,  and  the  precipitate  has  completely  sub- 
Nided,  it  must  be  filtered,  and  well  washed  with  water. 
When  the  precipitate  contains  much  sulphate  of  lime,  the 
washing,  on  account  of  the  difficult  solubility  of  the*latter» 
must  be  continued  for  a  very  long  time.  The  object  is  not 
promoted  by  the  employment  of  warm  water,  because  sul- 
phate of  lime  is  not  more  easily  soluble  in  warm  water 
than  in  cold.  After  the  sulphate  of  barytes  has  been 
thoroughly  washed,  its  weight  is  determined.  The  filtered 
solution  is  then  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  the  lime  is 
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precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  oxalate  of  lime 
is  treated  in  the  manner  which  has  been  already  described. 
—When  barytes  is  separated  from  lime  according  to  this 
Betbod,  the  solution  from  which  the  barytes  is  precipi- 
tited  by  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  acid,  since  the  sulphate  of 
barytes  is  insoluble  in  all  diluted  acids ;  but,  on  the  other 
hindy  the  solution  of  the  earths  dare  not  contain  free  am- 
■onia,  because,  in  that  case,  the  sulphate  of  lime  would  be 
ptrtly  dec<nnposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  carbonate  of  lime  would  be  gradually  deposited  on  the 
tides  of  the  vessel ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  weight  of 
the  sulphate  of  barytes,  supposing  it  not  to  have  been  pre- 
TioQsly  filtered  from  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime,  would 
be  apparently  increased.  If,  therefore,  such  a  solution 
contain  free  ammonia,  it  must  be  preparativcly  supersa- 
tnated  by  an  acid. 

Separatum  from  Strontian  and  Barytes, — To  separate 
line  from  strontian  and  barytes,  the  following  process  is 
often  adopted:  They  are  all  precipitated  together  in  the 
state  of  carbonates,  by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
Bungled  with  a  little  caustic  ammonia ;  the  precipitation 
being  assisted  by  heat.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in 
Buriatic  acid ;  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  dry  mass  is  ignited.  It  is  then  treated  with  absolute 
akohol,  which  dissolves  the  chloride  of  strontium  and  the 
chloride  of  calcium,  but  leaves  the  chloride  of  barium 
ondissolved.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  then  mixed  with 
water,  and  the  alcohol  is  driven  away  by  a  gentle  heat ; 
therenpon,  nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution,  and  the 
whcde  is  evaporated  to  dryness;  by  which  means,  the 
chlorides  are  converted  into  nitrates,  which  can  be  sepa- 
rated by  the  process  that  has  been  given  above. — It  is 
better^  however,  when  the  operator  has  to  analyse  a  solu- 
tion containing  the  three  earths,  to  precipitate  the  barytes 
by  means  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  and  to  mix  the  filtered 

•olntion  with  sulphuric  acid.    Upon  evaporating  the  mix- 
taie  to  drjmess,  and  igniting  the  dry  mass,  he  obtains  a 

■ixtnre  of  sulphate  of  strontian  and  sulphate  of  lime. 

This  is  mingled,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  three  times 

iti  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  potash, 

PART  II.  c 
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and  the  mixtare  is  melted.  After  the  fusion,  water  is 
poured  over  the  melted  mass,  and  an  insoluble  substance 
is  obtained,  which  consists  of  carixHiate  of  strontian  and 
carbonate  of  lime.  To  separate  these  from  each  other, 
the  process  must  be  employed  which  has  been  described  at 
page  18. 

Separation  from  Lithia,  Soda,  and  Potash* — ^The  separa- 
tion of  lime  from  the  three  fixied  alcalies  is  yery  easy. 
The  lime  is  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  anmionia ;  and  the 
solution  filtered  from  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  evaporated  to 
dryness.  Hie  dry  mass  is  transferred  to  a  counterpoised 
platinum  crucible,  is  ignited,  and  weighed.  By  this  pro- 
cess, the  alcali  is  obtained  in  combination  wiUi  the  acid 
with  which  it  was  combined  in  the  original  solation;  if 
being  supposed  that  the  alcaline  salt  is  one  of  those  wlncfa 
are  not  decomposable  by  heat.  If,  for  example,  the  lime  aad 
alcali  were  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  the  alcaline  eub- 
stance  furnished  by  the  above  process  would  be  chloride  of 
potassiumorofsodium,&c.  The  ammoniacal  salts  dissoifed 
in  the  scdution,  as,  for  example,  excess  of  oxalate  or  mu- 
riate  of  ammonia,  are  destroyed  or  volatilized  during  the 
ignition.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  employ  much  pie- 
caution  when  lime  has  been  precipitated  by  oxalate  of 
ammonia  from  a  solution  containing  sttlj^mric  acid  or  8iil-> 
phate  of  ammonia.  If  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
be  considerable,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  loss.  Upon  beiflf 
heated,  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  melted,  decompo8e4» 
and  volatilized ;  but  while  undergoing  this  change,  it  spot- 
ters  about  very  much.  It  is  advisable  to  evaporate  the 
solution  filtered  from  the  oxalate  of  lime  in  a  pretty  laife 
platinum  capsule,  and  to  igfnite  the  dry  mass  in  the  8e»e 
vessel,  until  nearly  all  the  ammoniacal  salts  aoe  drive^i 
away.  The  alcaline  sulphate  must  then  be  carefully  trails^ 
ferred  into  a  little  counterpoised  platinum  capsule,  or  iato 
a  platinum  crucible,  and  tiie  last  portions  must  be  waahe4 
out  of  the  large  capsule  with  water,  and  poured  into  the 
little  capsule ;  the  whole  must  then  be  evaporated  to  diy- 
ness,  heated  to  redness,  and  weighed.  During  the  ignitioB, 
a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  mast  be  em- 
ployed, to  assist  the  disengagement  of  the  excess  of 
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pknric  add  which  may  be  present  The  operation  is 
dbctod  agreeably  to  the  instructions  which  have  been 
giren  at  page  6. 

VII.    MAGNESIUM. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Magnesia. — The  quantitative 
aqiaiation  of  magnesia  is  accompanied  by  many  difficul- 
tios.  This  snbstance  cannot  be  estimated  with  so  much 
accuracy  as  the  substances  of  which  we  have  spoken 
Utlmto. 

Estimation  as. Sulphate  of  Magnesia. — When  magnesia  is 
€iHitained  in  a  solution,  from  which  no  other  substance  is  to 
be  quantitatively  separated,  and  which,  besides  magnesia, 
cnatains  no  other  fixed  constituent,  the  best  method  of 
proceediDg  is  to  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  to 
%Bite  the  dry  mass  in  a  counterpoised  platinum  crucible. 
By  this  means,  all  the  ammoniacal  salts  which  the  solution 
■ay  eoDtain,  are  driven  away.  Sulphuric  acid,  previously 
dilated  with  a  little  water,  is  then  poured  over  the  heated 
naas;  the  whole  is  again  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
dry  mass  is  gently  ignited,  to  drive  away  the  excess  of 
nJ^uric  acid.  The  substance  left  behind  is  neutral  sul- 
lihate  of  magnesia.  It  is  now  weighed.  From  the  weight 
of  this  salt,  the  quantity  of  the  magnesia  is  calculated.  If 
the  original  solution  contained  sulphuric  acid,  it  is,  of 
oouse,  unnecessary  to  saturate  the  dry  mass  with  this 
acid  subsequently  to  the  first  ignition.  When,  however, 
ammoniacal  salts  are  contained  in  the  solution,  the  sul- 
phoiic  acid  must  never  be  added  until  the  ammoniacal 
mUs  have  been  driven  away  by  heat.  There  would  other- 
wise be  much  sulphate  of  ammonia  produced,  which  is  a 
thing  that  should  be  avoided ;  for,  in  consequence  of  its 
^^lti"g  and  sputtering  about,  it  is  difficult  to  expel  that 
mh  without  expelling  a  portion  of  the  fixed  substance  in 
oompany  with  it. 

Precipitation  by  Carbonate  of  Potash  and  Phosp/iate  of 
Ammonia. — When  a  solution  contains  magnesia,  in  com* 
ptay  with  other  fixed  substances,  as  for  example,  with 
potash  salts,  and  the  magnesia  alone  is  to  be  quantitatively 
estimated,  it  is  possible  to  precipitate  this  earth,  by  a 

c2 
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solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  in  the  state  of  carbonate 
of  ma^esia.  But,  as  the  neutral  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
which  must  necessarily  be  precipitated  by  neutral  car- 
bonate of  potash,  is  decomposed  by  water  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  rise  to  bicarbonate  of  magnesia,  which 
is  soluble  in  water,  the  operator  must  take  the  precaution, 
in  order  to  provide  against  this  circumstance,  of  boiling 
the  magnesian  solution  with  an  excess  of  cartxmate  of 
potash.  In  spite  of  the  boiling,  however,  a  small  portion 
of  magnesia  could  still  remain  in  solution.  It  is  best, 
therefore,  after  mixing  the  magnesian  solution  with  the 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  boiling  the  mixture,  and  even 
after  the  precipitation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  magnesia, 
to  transfer  the  whole  into  a  porcelain  capsule,  or  still 
better,  into  a  platinum  capsule,  and  to  evaporate  it,  by  a 
stronger  heat,  to  dryness.  Hereby,  in  order  to  avoid  a  loss 
by  spirting,  the  mass  must  be  stirred  about,  especially 
towards  the  end  of  the  operation:  Boiling  water  is  after- 
wards poured  over  the  dry  mass,  which  leaves  carbonate 
of  magnesia  undissolved.  This  solution  is  then  filtered, 
and  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  hot  water.  The  wash- 
ing must,  if  possible,  be  continued  uninterruptedly ;  yet,  it 
should  not  be  carried  on  too  long,  since  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia  is  not  altogether  insoluble  in  water.  It  dis- 
solves, however,  more  difficultly  in  hot  water  than  in  cold; 
on  which  account,  the  water  employed  for  the  washing 
should  be  as  hot  as  possible.  When  the  washing  has  been 
so  long  continued,  that  some  drops  of  the  water  which  has 
passed  through  the  filter,  upon  being  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness on  platinum  foil,  leave  only  a  slight  stain,  the  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  may  be  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 
It  loses  its  carbonic  acid  during  the  ignition,  which,  on 
that  account,  must  not  be  too  soon  ended. — ^The  solution 
filtered  firom  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  still  retains  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  In  order  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  this  remainder,  a  solution  of  phosphate  of 
soda  is  first  added,  and  then  caustic  or  carbonated  ammo- 
nia; and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  remain  quiet  for  some 
time,  in  a  warm  situation.  There  is  produced  a  larger  or 
smaller  quantity  of  subphosphate  of  ammonia  and  mag- 
nesia, which  subsides,  after  some  time,  as  a  crystalline 
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precipitate.  This  sabstance^  according  to  Bbrzelius 
(LekrhuchjTh.  ii.  p.  651)^  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  a  solution 
which  contains  phosphate  of  ammonia ;  but,  in  pure  water^ 
it  dissolves  in  a  slight  degree ;  the  washing  must,  therefore, 
■ot  be  too  long  continued.  The  precipitate  is  subsequently 
dried  and  ignited.  This  operation  decomposes  it;  the 
water  and  ammonia  which  it  contained  are  driven  away^ 
while  neutral  phosphate  of  magnesia  remains  behind.  It 
is  nsnal  to  calculate  that  this  ignited  precipitate  contains 
piecisely  40  per  cent  of  magnesia,  although  the  neutral 
anhydrous  phosphate  of  magnesia  contains  only  36*67  per 
cent,  of  magnesia.  Yet,  as  the  crystalline  salt  is  some- 
what soluble  in  water,  and  consequently  suffers  a  loss  by 
the  washing,  the  true  estimate  is  very  nearly  approached, 
by  supposing  the  ignited  salt  to  contain  40  per  cent  of 
magnesia.  The  quantitative  determination  of  magnesia 
would  be  too  uncertain  were  the  whole  to  be  precipitated 
as  snbphosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia ;  but  when  it 
18  iffst  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash,  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  described  above,  and  the  traces  which 
lemain  in  solution  are  afterwards  precipitated  as  subphos- 
phate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  the  ignited  remainder  of 
the  latter  salt  being  calculated  to  contain  40  per  cent  of 
magnesia,  we  arrive  as  near  to  an  accurate  determination 
of  the  quantity  of  magnesia,  as  it  is  possible  to  do  by 
any  process  at  present  known. 

In  the  precipitation  of  magnesia  by  carbonate  of  potash, 
there  are  several  precautionary  measures  to  be  observed, 
the  neglect  of  which  commonly  produces  very  great  errors. 
If  the  magnesian  solution  contains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  of  any  other  ammoniacal  salts, 
the  whole  quantity  of  magnesia  cannot  be  precipitated 
antO  the  ammoniacal  salts  are  totally  decomposed.  But 
this  takes  place  only  when  an  excess  of  carbonate  of 
potash  has  been  boiled  with  the  solution  for  a  considerable 
time.  When  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  perfect  dry- 
ness, all  the  ammonia  volatilizes  in  the  state  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia.  But  those  who  are  unused  to  analytical 
fadNmrs  often  deceive  themselves  in  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  potash  which  should  be  added.  In  order  to  see 
whether  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash  has 
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been  added  to  the  magnesian  solution,  the  mixlmre  is 
heated  until  it  ceases  to  give  out  the  odour  of  ammonia. 
A  fresh  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash  is  then  added,  and 
the  application  of  heat  is  continued.  If  this  reproduces 
the  disengagement  of  the  ammoniacal  odour,  it  shows  that 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash  had  not  pre- 
viously been  applied.  When  the  dry  mass  produced  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  solution  is  treated  with  water,  the 
new  solution  ought  to  give  a  very  strong  blue  colour  to 
litmus  paper.  Should  tiie  litmus  paper  remain  unaltered, 
the  solution  must  be  mingled  with  another  portion  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  evaporation  to  dryness  be 
repeated. 

Instead  of  carbonate  of  potash,  the  operator  can,  in  all 
cases,  make  use  of  caustic  potash,  by  which,  indeed,  mag* 
nesia  is  precipitated  even  better  than  by  carbonate  of 
potash.  But  the  substance  then  obtained  is  pure  magnesia, 
which  is  more  easily  soluble  in  water  than  carbonate  of 
magnesia ;  though,  like  the  latter  substance,  it  is  less  easily 
dissolved  by  hot  water  than  by  cold. 

Carbonate  of  soda  cannbt,  with  equal  good  consequences, 
be  employed  instead  of  carbonate  of  potash.  Carbonate 
of  magnesia,  according  to  Mosandbr  (Poggendorpf^i 
Annalen,  Th.  v.  p.  505),  forms,  with  carbonate  of  soda,  a 
double  salt.  This  salt  is  decomposed,  neither  by  boiling 
the  solution,  nor  by  evaporating  it  to  dryness ;  while,  on  the 
contrary, 'the  analogous  double  salt  containing  carbonate 
of  potash  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  suflfers  decomposition 
thereby.  The  wash-water  also  dissolves  much  more  of 
the  double  salt  containing  soda  than  of  the  simple  car- 
bonate of  magnesia;  jret,  for  all  that,  were  carbonate  of 
soda  employed  to  separate  magnesia,  a  great  excess  would 
be  obtained  in  the  analysis. 

As  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  determine  with  accuracy 
the  quantity  of  magnesia,  even  when  that  substance  is 
contained  alone  in  a  solution,  so  the  difficulties  become 
much  more  considerable  when  magnesia  has  to  be  sepa* 
rated  from  other  substances,  the  whole  of  which  have  to 
be  quantitatively  estimated. 

Separation  from  Lime  by  Oxalates. — ^When  a  solution 
contains  lime  and  magnesia,  the  separation  can  be  eflbcted 
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by  a  variety  of  prDcesses,  of  which  the  following  are  those 
mmt  fipeqaently  employed :  If  the  solution,  which  contains 
tk  lime  and  magnesia,  contain  also  muriate  of  ammonia, 
or  other  ammoniacal  salts,  which  is  a  case  of  frequent 
occaneMice,  the  sotation  most  be  properly  diluted  with 
water,  and  then  mixed  with  caustic  ammonia,  of  which 
dbe  imaWmt  possible  excess  must  be  present.  If  no  am- 
mmJBuml  salts  are  present,  muriate  of  ammonia  must  be 
aided  to  the  solution ;  yet,  if  the  solution  be  acid,  it  is 
naeoeseary  to  add  muriate  of  ammonia,  because  the 
mtamtiim  of  the  excess  of  acid  with  ammonia  produces 
a  aaflhnent  quantity  of  an  ammoniacal  salt  No  precipi- 
tate is  produced  when  the  ammonia  is  added,  provided 
the  solatioii  holds  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ammoniacal 
lak.  If,  however,  a  small  precipitate  appears,  in  conse- 
fSftirR  of  a  deficiency  of  ammoniacal  salt,  then  an  acid, 
fir  example,  muriatic  acid,  must  be  added  to  dissolve  the 
precipitate ;  and  the  solution  must  then  again  be  supersa- 
tnated  with  ammonia,  which  will  not  again  produce  a 
precipitate.  The  solution  being  thus  prepared,  the  lime  is 
to  be  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid,  or  by  oxalate  of  am- 
Boaia.  This  is  performed,  with  the  precautions  which 
have  abeady  been  pointed  out  at  page  16.  The  magnesia 
is  BOt  precipitated,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the 
aamoDiacal  salts,  notwithstanding  that  the  oxalate  of 
■agneaia  is,  of  itself,  very  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 
When  the  solution  has  been  filtered  from  the  oxalate  of 
fime,  the  magnesia  is  separated  by  carbonate  of  potash,  in 
the  maimer  which  has  already  been  described. 

SeparaHam  from  Lime  by  Sulphate  of  Lime. — ^Another 
netfaod  of  separating  lime  and  magnesia,  described  by 
R.  PfllLtiiPS  and  Cooper  (Quarterly  Journal  of  Science, 
ToL  VII.  p.  982),  is  this :  When  the  solution  to  be  examined, 
iwi^itM  not  only  lime  and  magnesia,  but  other  fixed  con« 
sdtaents,  as,  for  example,  alcalies,  then  the  two  earths  are 
predpitiUed  by  carbonate  of  potash;  the  solution,  with 
the  reagent,  being  evaporated  to  drjmess.  Hot  water  is 
ponred  over  the  dry  mass ;  and  the  carbonated  earths  are 
washed  with  boiling  water.  They  are  then  cautiously  su- 
poaatmated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  whole  is 
e¥^[Knated  to  dryness.    The  dry  mass  is  gently  ignited,  in 
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a  counterpoised  platinum  cnicible^  to  expel  the  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid.  If^  on  the  contrary^  the  solution  contains 
no  other  fixed  constituents  than  lime  and  magnesia,  and 
these  earths  are  combined  with  acids  which  can  be  expelled 
by  sulphuric  acid^  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness; 
and  if  any  ammoniacal  salts  are  present,  the  dry  mass 
is  ignited,  to  expel  them.  The  mass  is  then  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  is  evaporated,  and  again  ignited,  to  drive 
away  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  ignited  mass  is 
weighed,  and  afterwards  digested  with  a  saturated  soluticm 
of  sulphate  of  lime.  This  solution  merely  dissolves  the. 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  leaves  the  sulphate  of  lime 
undissolved.  The  insoluble  remainder  is  washed  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime,  until  it  is  thought 
that  it  cannot  any  longer  contain  sulphate  of  magnesia; 
thereupon,  it  is  heated  to  redness,  and  weighed.  From 
the  difference  in  weight,  the  operator  finds  the  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia;  and  from  the  weight  of  the  two 
sulphates  he  calculates  the  quantities  of  the  earths.  This 
method,  w}iich  can  be  employed  with  advantage  in  many 
cases,  is  somewhat  more  uncertain  than  the  one  preceding. 
One  cannot  tqll  when  all  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  is 
washed  out;  and  then  the  filter  of  the  sulphate  of  lime 
remains  saturated  with  a  solution  of  the  same  substance, 
by  which  its  weight  must  necessarily  be  a  little  increased. 

The  other  methods  of  separating  lime  from  magnesia 
may  be  passed  over,  for  the  results  they  aflford  are  less 
satisfactory  than  the  results  afforded  by  the  two  methods 
which  have  been  described. 

Separation  from  JBarytes  and  Strontian, — The  separation 
of  magnesia  from  strontian  and  barytes  is  accompanied  by 
no  difficulties.  If  they  are  contained  in  a  solution,  the 
strontian  and  barjrtes  are  precipitated  as  sulphate  of  stron- 
tian and  sulphate  of  barytes;  the  solution  is  filtered,  and 
the  magnesia  is  either  estimated  as  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
or  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash.  The  precautions 
to  be  observed  in  the  latter  case  have  been  described 
above.  As  sulphate  of  strontian  is  not  so  completely 
insoluble  in  water  as  sulphate  of  barytes  is,  this  process  is 
better  adapted  to  separate  magnesia  from  barytes  than 
fropi  strontian. 
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SeparaHoH  from  the  Fixed  Alcalies. — The  separation  of 
■agnesia  from  the  fixed  alcalies  is  very  difficult.    The 
■agnesia  and  the  fixed  alcalies  are  converted  into  sul- 
phites, which  it  is  very  easy  to  do.    The  sulphates  are 
gntly  ignited,  then  weighed,  and  dissolved  in  water.    The 
sohitioii  so  produced,  is  mixed  with  so  much  of  a  solution 
flf  acetate  of  barytes,  that  all  the  sulphuric  acid  is  precipi- 
tated as  sulphate  of  barytes.    The  mixture  is  warmed ; 
Ae  sulphate  of  barjrtes  separated  by  filtration ;  the  filtered 
idntion  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  dry  mass  ignited  in 
a  idatinnm  capsule.     Hereupon,  the  acetates  undergo  a 
change,  by  which  they  are  converted  into  carbonates ;  and> 
according  as  the  heat  may  be  stronger  or  weaker,  the  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  loses  a  greater  or  lesser  quantity  of  its 
carbonic  acid.    Hot  water  is  poured  over  the  mass  after 
ignition;  the  alcaline  carbonates  then  dissolve;  the  car- 
bonates of  barytes  and  magnesia  remain  undissolved.  The 
adotion  of  alcaline  carbonates  is  filtered  from  the  insoluble 
leaaainder,  and  the  latter  is  edulcorated  with  hot  water. 
But  the  washing  dare  not  be  too  long  continued,  for  neither 
the  carbonate  of  barytes  nor  of  magnesia  is  altogether 
insoluble  in  water.    The  alcaline  solution  is  evaporated 
to  drjrness,  and  the  dry  mass  is  ignited  and  weighed.   The 
salts  are  then  converted  into  chlorides;  or,  as  they  are 
then  better  capable  of  being  weighed,  into  sulphates. — The 
carbonates  of  barytes  and  magnesia  which  remained  undis- 
aohred  in  water,  are  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid ;  the  barytes 
is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid ;  the  solution  is  filtered  from 
die  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  dry 
mass  so  obtained  is  ignited  and  weighed ;  it  consists  entirely 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia.    If  the  weight  of  the  alcaline  sul- 
lAates  is  now  added  to  that  of  the  sulphates  of  magnesia, 
the  total  must  agree  with  the  weight  of  the  mixed  sulphates, 
as  determined  before  the  separation. — It  will  be  perceived, 
diat  this  is  a  very  round-about  process,  and  that  it  can  give  no 
absolutely  accurate  result,  because  the  carbonates  of  barytes 
and  magnesia  are  not  positively  insoluble  in  water.  Potash 
can  be  best  separated  from  magnesia  by  this  process ;  with 
soda  and  lithia  it  does  not  succeed  so  well.    Soda,  when  in 
the  state  of  a  carbonate,  forms,  with  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
a  double  salt,  which  is,  however,  decomposed  when  heated 
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to  redness,  so  that,  upon  washing  with  water,  carbonate  of 
soda  dissolves,  and  magnesia  remains  behind.  Bat  in 
consequence  of  this  combination,  there  can  afterwards  be 
more  magnesia  dissolved  by  the  water  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case.  The  separation  of  lithia  cannot  be 
effected  by  this  process  with  perfect  accuracy,  because 
the  carbonate  of  lithia  is  very  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 
It  is,  in  consequence,  better,  when  lithia  alone  is  to  be 
separated  from  magnesia,  to  precipitate  the  latter  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  To  do  tbiii 
effectually,  the  whole  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  }kfA 
water  is  poured  over  the  dry  mass.  The  insoluble  doubfo 
salt  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  is 
filtered  from  the  solution,  washed  with  hot  water,  and 
then  heated  to  redness:  it  is  thus  decomposed.  The 
ignited  mass  Is  treated  with  water;  carbonate  of  soda 
dissolves,  and  magnesia  remains  behind.  Its  weight  is 
then  determined. — From  the  solution  filtered  from  the 
double  salt,  the  lithia  is  to  be  precipitated  as  phosphate 
of  soda  and  lithia,  agreeably  to  the  instructions  given  at 
page  10. 

VIII.    ALUMINUM. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Abtmina. — Alumina  is  fully 
precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
caustic  ammonia,  and  carbonate  of  potash.  The  precipi- 
tate is  very  bulky,  and  difficult  to  be  washed  clean :  the 
washing  succeeds  best  with  warm  water.  The  precipitate 
shrinks  together  exceedingly  as  it  dries ;  it  must  be  ex- 
tremely well  dried  before  it  can  be  ignited  and  weiglied* 
The  ignition  must  be  performed  with  precaution,  because 
dry  alumina  often  decrepitates  upon  being  heated,  whereby 
a  loss  can  be  occasioned. 

Of  the  above  named  preclpitants,  carbonate  of  ammonia 
is  the  best  It  must  consequently  be  always  employed^ 
when  it  is  not  necessary  to  avoid  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid.  Even  when  a  neutral  solution  of  alumina  is  preci- 
pitated by  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  by  any  other  alcaline 
carbonate,  an  effervescence  is  produced  by  carbonic  acid, 
Jt>ecause  this  acid  does  not  combine  with  alumina*    Caustic 
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nia  also  precipitates  alumina  extremely  well^  and 
be  employed  in  a  great  number  of  cases  where  the 
late  of  ammonia  cannot  be  made  use  of.    It  is  neces- 

0  avoid  setting  too  great  an  excess  of  caustic  am- 
to  a  solution,  because  a  small  quantity  of  alumina 
thereby  be  dissolved.  It  is  found  that  when  the 
itate  is  separated  by  filtration^  and  the  filtered  solu^ 
rarmed  till  the  excess  of  ammonia  is  volatilized, 

of  alumina  are  often  deposited,  which  however  are 
liderable  in  quantity  and  frequently  almost  impon*- 
le«  The  employment  of  carbonate  of  potash,  as  a 
itant  of  alumina,  is  very  improper.  It  is  true  indeed 
t  precipitates  alumina  completely,  but  it  is  extra- 
irUy  difficult,  indeed  pretty  nearly  impossible,  to 
ite  the  last  traces  of  the  potash  iVom  the  alumina 
ahiog;  so  that,  upon  weighing  the  alumina,  a  greater 
it  is  obtained  than  is  proper.  When  the  operator 
een  obliged  to  precipitate  alumina  by  carbonate  of 
h,  it  is  necessary,  if  he  is  working  upon  an  accu<- 
fuantitative  analysis,  to  redissolve  the  precipitated, 
d  and  washed  alumina,  in  an  acid,  for  example,  in 
^c  acid,  and  to  precipitate  it  again  by  carbonate  of 
mia. 

ioniium  from  Magnesia. — There  are  several  methods 
Murating  alumina  from  magnesia.  The  operator  adds 
t  solution  of  both  earths  so  much  of  a  solution  of 
(te  of  ammonia  as  he  believes  to  be  sufficient  to 
r  the  magnesia  unprecipitable  by  caustic  ammonia^ 
lien  precipitates  the  alumina  by  caustic  ammonia. 

1  the  solution  of  both  earths  is  acid,  it  is  unnecessary 
i  muriate  of  ammonia,  because  the  saturation  of  the 
by  ammonia  produces  a  sufficient  quantity  of  an  am- 
ical  salt  to  retain  the  magnesia  in  solution,  when  the 
s  of  ammonia  is  added.  The  alumina  is  filtered  and 
ed ;  it  is  however  unnecessary  to  wash  it  completely 
,  because  it  is  not  yet  quite  pure,  but  contains  a 

qpiantity  of  magnesia.  Even  when  a  very  large 
tity  of  muriate  of  ammonia  is  previously  added  to  the 
ion,  the  precipitation  of  a  small  quantity  of  magnesia 
>t  be  avoided,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  chemi- 
finity  between  magnesia  and  alumina,  through  which 
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the  latter  is  enabled  to  carry  down  a  portion  of  the  former 
in  a  state  of  combination.  To  separate  this  small  quantity 
of  magnesia,  the  alumina  must,  while  yet  in  a  moist  state, 
be  treated  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  best 
method  of  operating  is  to  put  the  wet  filter  with  the 
alumina  into  a  glass,  and  to  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
muriatic  acid  to  dissolve  the  alumina;  taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  avoid  too  great  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid.  Here- 
upon the  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  filter  washed  fully 
clean.  To  the  solution  in  muriatic  acid^  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash  is  added  in  excess,  and  the  whole  is  heated 
in  a  porcelain  capsule,  or  better  in  a  platinum  capsule. 
The  alumina  dissolves  in  the  potash  ley,  while  the  small 
quantity  of  magnesia  remains  undissolved.  The  solution 
of  the  eJumina  can  be  effected  in  the  cold,  but  it  is  always 
better  to  employ  heat,  which  occasions  a  more  perfect 
separation.  The  small  quantity  of  magnesia  is  now 
filtered  and  washed;  it  is  then,  with  the  wet  filter,  put 
into  muriatic  acid,  by  which  the  magnesia  is  dissolved. 
The  filter  is  properly  washed,  and  the  solution  of  the 
small  quantity  of  magnesia  is  poured  into  the  solution  of 
the  principal  quantity  of  magnesia  which,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  operation,  was  filtered  from  the  precipitate  produced 
by  caustic  ammonia.  By  the  mixture  of  the  two  solu- 
tions, the  whole  quantity  of  the  magnesia  is  brought  toge- 
ther. It  is  then  precipitated  according  to  the  process 
which  has  been  described  under  the  quantitative  determi- 
nation of  magnesia.— The  quantity  of  the  alumina  dis- 
solved in  the  potash  ley,  still  remains  to  be  determined. 
Such  a  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  is  added  to  the  solution, 
that  the  alumina,  which  at  first  precipitates,  again  dis- 
solves; a  slight  excess  of  the  acid  is  sufficient  for  this 
purpose.  From  the  solution  in  muriatic  acid,  the  alumina 
is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  or  better  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  This  method  of  precipitating  alumina  from  its 
solution  in  caustic  potash  is  far  preferable  to  another 
which  is  cheaper  and  generally  employed.  It  consists  in 
adding  to  the  alcaline  solution  of  alumina,  a  solution  of 
muriate  of  ammonia;  the  potash  is  thereupon  converted 
into  chloride  of  potassium,  the  alumina  is  precipitated, 
and  the  ammonia  becomes  free.    But  the  great  quantity 
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of  free  ammonia  which  is  produced^  can  act  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  retain  a  portion  of  alumina  in  solution, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  observation 
of  Bbrzblius,  the  precipitated  alumina  carries  a  little 
potash  down  with  it,  and  thereby  acquires  an  increase 
ofw^lht. 

Another  method  of  separating  alumina  from  magnesia 
■ight  consist  in  dissolving  both  earths  in  an  acid,  for 
ciample,  in  muriatic  acid,  of  which,  however,  an  excess 
dioiild  be'  avoided,  in  adding  to  the  solution  an  excess 
of  canstic  potash,  and  in  warming  the  whole ;  whereupon 
Ae  alnmma  would  be  dissolved,  but  the  magnesia  would 
nudn  behind.  Yet  this  method,  notwithstanding  its 
sbortness,  is  not  preferable  to  that  previously  described ; 
and  the  reason  is,  that  when  a  large  quantity  of  magnesia 
is  pfesent^  the  separation  of  alumina  by  caustic  potash  is 
Berer  complete.  It  is  therefore  always  better  to  separate 
first  the  greater  proportion  of  the  magnesia  from  the  alu- 
■ma,  and  then  to  dissolve  the  alumina  in  potash.  When, 
however,  a  very  small  quantity  of  magnesia  is  to  be 
•eparated  from  a  very  large  quantity  of  alumina,  it  is 
advisable  to  employ  the  second  method  of  separation. 

A  third  method  of  separating  alumina  from  magnesia 
consists  in  adding  to  the  solution  of  the  two  earths,  pre- 
vioasly  dilated  with  water,  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
potash.  A  strong  effervescence  is  thereby  produced,  the 
ihouina  is  completely  precipitated,  and  the  magnesia 
remains  dissolved.  The  precipitate  is  washed,  and  then, 
in  general,  is  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  already  observed,  that  it  is  more  accurate, 
when  alumina  has  been  precipitated  by  a  potash  salt,  to 
ledissolve  it  in  muriatic  acid,  and  to  precipitate  it  again 
by  ammonia,  or  better,  by  carbonate  of  ammonia.  When, 
therefore,  the  precipitated  alumina  has  been  sufficiently 
washed,  the  wet  filter  with  the  precipitate  is  laid  in  a 
iJbtts,  and  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid:  the  solution  is 
Stered,  the  filter  washed,  the  alumina  again  precipitated. 
—The  solution  of  magnesia  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  by 
whidi  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  is  converted  into  car- 
boaate  of  potash.    ■  To  complete  the  separation  of  the 
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mag;nesia»  the  dry  mass  is  then  treated  according  to  tiie 
directions  which  have  already  been  given. 

Separation  from  Lime. — The  separation  of  alnmina  fhMn 
lime  is  accompanied  by  no  difficulties.    The  solution  of 
both  earths  is  supersaturated  with  caustic  ammonia,  by 
which  alumina  alone  is  precipitated.    But  in  this  opera- 
tion there  is  a  precautionary  measure  to  be  observed, 
through  the  neglect  of  which,  in  quantitative  analyses, 
considerable  errors  can  often  take  place.    It  is  known, 
that  caustic  ammonia  does  not  precipitate  lime ;  yet  when 
a  solution  containing  lime  is  supersaturated  with  caostic 
ammonia,  then,  after  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  it  absortw 
carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  and  deposits  sandy 
crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  on  the  sides  of  die  glnu. 
The  more  rapid  or  more  dilatory  production  of  these 
crystals  depends  upon  the  greater  or  smaller  excess  of 
ammonia  which  is  present,  and  upon  the  concentrated  or 
diluted  state  of  the  solution.    When  therefore  the  separa* 
tion  of  alumina  from  lime  is  effected  by  caustic  ammonia, 
the  operator  must  carefully  avoid  a  great  excess  of  the 
latter ;  he  must  moreover,  filter  the  precipitated  alumina 
as  quickly  as  possible,  that  it  may  not  become  contami- 
nated by  carbonate  of  lime ;  and,  finally,  must,  during  die 
filtration,  keep  the  funnel  covered  with  a  glass  plate,  to 
prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  access  of  atmospherical 
air.    The  lime  contained  in  the  solution  filtered  firom  the 
alumina  is  precipitated   by  oxalate  of  ammonia.     The 
ignited  alumina  is  now  weighed ;  after  which  it  is  mois* 
tened  with  water,  and  then  tested  with  a  little  concen- 
trated  muriatic   acid:    if  an  effervescence   ensne,   the 
alumina  is  mingled  with  carbonate  of  lime. 

Separation  from  Lime  and  Magnesick — ^When  alumina  is 
to  be  separated  from  lime  and  magnesia,  die  operator 
commonly  adds  muriate  of  ammonia  to  the  solution,  and 
then  precipitates  the  alumina  by  caustic  ammdnia.  If 
the  solution  is  very  acid,  the  addition  of  muriate  of  am* 
monia  is  unnecessary,  because  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
ammoniacal  salt  is  produced  by  the  supersaturation  of 
the  solution  with  ammonia.  The  precipitated  alumina  is 
quickly  filtered,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  contaminated 
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by  carixmatQ  of  lime.  The  lime  is  precipitated  from  the 
filtered  solation  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  solution 
filtered  from  the  oxalate  of  lime  contains  the  greater  part 
nf  the  magnesia,  of  -which,  however,  a  small  quantity  is 
retained  by  the  precipitated  alumina.  To  separate  this 
portiony  the  alumina  is,  as  has  been  explained  above, 
Auolved  in  caustic  potash,  and  the  magnesia  which 
Rnainfl  undissolved  in  the  potash  is  dissolved  in  muriatic 
eddy  and  added  to  the  solution  containing  the  principal 
quantity  of  magnesia.  When  the  whole  of  the  magnesia 
is  togndier,  it  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash,  in 
the  manner  which  has  been  already  described. 

A  second  method  of  effecting  the  separation  of  these 
wmxHm,  cxmsists  in  adding  to  the  solution,  a  solution  of 
UcaiixMiate  q[  potash,  which  precipitates  the  alumina 
and  retains  the  other  earths  in  solution.  The  solu- 
filtered  from  the  precipitated  alumina  can  be  evapo- 
fited  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  mass  treated  with  hot 
';  whereupon  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of 
remain  undissolved.  These  two  compounds 
am  separated  from  one  another,  according  to  one  of  the 
methods  described  under  Magnesium.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, tbe  best  method  is  to  convert  the  two  earths  into 
solphates,  and  to  separate  them  by  a  solution  of  sulphate 
^turned — Of  this  method  of  separating  alumina  from  lime 
and  magnesia  it  is  to  be  moreover  remarked,  that  it  is 
capable  of  being  employed  with  advantage  only  when  the 
qnntity  ci  lime  which  is  present  is  very  small.  The 
hicaiixmate  of  potash  converts  the  lime  and  magnesia 
into  bicaibonates.  The  bicarbonate  of  magnesia  is  pretty 
easily  acrinble  in  water,  but  the  bicari>onate  of  lime  is,  on 
the  contrary,  difficultly  soluble.  When  therefore  the  quan* 
lity  of  lame  is  considerable,  the  operator  should  take  care, 
bfoco  mixing  tiie  solution  with  bicarbonate  of  potash,  to 
dihite  it  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  water;  yet  even 
when  tins  precaution  is  taken,  there  is  still  occasion  to 
fiMT  that  the  precipitated  alumina  may  contain  bicar- 
bonate of  lime. 

Separatum  from  Strontian. — For  separating  alumina  from 
temtian,  caustic  ammonia  is  employed,  precisely  as  in 
•eparating  alumina  from  lime.    There  are  here  again  the 
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ijame  precautionary  measures  to  be  observed.  The  pre- 
cipitated alumina  must  be  quickly  filtered,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  be  contaminated  by  carbonate  of  strontian ;  for 
solutions  of  strontian,  when  they  are  mixed  with  caustic 
ammonia,  absorb,  like  calcareous  solutions  under  the  same 
circumstances,  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere. 

Separation  from  Barytes, — The  separation  of  alumina 
from  barytes  is  effected  by  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  the 
barytes  is  precipitated.  From  the  solution  which  is 
filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  barytes,  the  alumina  is 
precipitated  by  ammonia,  or  still  better  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia. 

Separation  from  the  Fixed  Alcalies. — ^The  separation  of 
alumina  from  the  fixed  alcalies  is  effected  by  ammonia  or 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  by  which  the  alumina  is  preci- 
pitated. The  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  to  drjrness, 
and  the  dry  mass  is  ignited  in  a  counterpoised  platinum 
crucible;  thereby  the  ammoniacal  salt,  produced  by  the 
combination  of  the  ammonia  with  the  acid  with  which  the 
alumina  was  previously  combined,  is  volatilized,  and  the 
fixed  alcali  remains  behind,  combined  with  the  acid  vnth 
which  it  existed  in  solution  before  its  separation  fhmi  the 
alumina.  When  the  acid,  with  which  the  alumina  and 
fixed  alcali  were  combined,  is  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  neces- 
sary, during  the  ignition,  to  treat  the  alcaline  sulphate 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  according  to  the  instructions 
which  have  been  given  at  page  6. 

Separation  from  Magnesia^  Lime,  and  a  Fixed  Alcali. — 
When  alumina  is  to  be  separated  from  magnesia,  lime,  and 
a  fixed  alcali,  which  separations  frequently  occur,  espe- 
cially in  mineral  analyses,  the  operator  adds  to  the  solution 
of  these  substances,  first  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  then 
caustic  ammonia,  by  which  alumina  and  a  little  magnesia  . 
are  precipitated.  When  the  solution  is  very  acid,  the 
addition  of  muriate  of  ammonia  is  unnecessary.  The 
solution  is  quickly  filtered,  that  it  may  not  be  contami- 
nated by  carbonate  of  lime.  The  lime  is  precipitated 
from  the  filtered  solution,  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The 
small  portion  of  magnesia,  which  was  precipitated  with 
the  alumina,  is  then  separated  by  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash;  it  is  dissolved  in  an  acid,  and  the  solution  is 
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added  to  the  soltltion  filtered  from  the  oxalate  of  lime.* 
Tins  is  evaporated  to  dryness^  and  the  dry  mass  is  ignited 
to  drive  away  the  ammoniacal  salts ;  the  operator  then ' 
ctntioosly  adds  snlphuric  acid^  heats  the  whole,  and,  at 
btft,  gently  ignites  it.    The  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  then 
separated  from  the  alcaline  sulphate,  by  the  process  which- ' 
hu  already  been  described  at  page  29. 

Amafysis  of  Corundum  and  SpinelL — Alumina  occurs  in 
mtfnre,  as  corundum,  in  such  a  state  of  compactness,,  that 
it  cannot  be  dissolved  by  acids.  Not  even  when  it  has 
been  ignited  with  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  can  it  be 
attacked  by  acids.  Many  native  compounds  of  alumina 
with  certain  bases,  in  which  compounds  the  alumina  plays 
the  part  of  an  acid,  possess  a  similar  degree  of  compact- 
Snch  a  compound  is  the  mineral  composed  of  alu- 
and  magnesia,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  Spinell. 
These  can  only  be  dissolved  in  acids,  when  they  have 
previously  been  melted  with  caustic  potash.  The  analysis 
of  these  compounds,  with  the  help  of  caustic  potash,  re- 
quires to  be  conducted  with  much  circumspection.  The 
nethod  of  proceeding  which  must  be  observed,  is  the  same 
as  that  employed  in  the  treatment  of  certain  siliceous 
oonponnds  with  caustic  potash.  As  this  procedure  ivill 
bemifter,  when  we  treat  of  the  quantitative  determination 
of  sHicic  acid,  be  circumstantially  described,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  speak  of  it  here. 

IX.    GLUCINUM. 

Precipitation  of  Glucina  by  Ammonia. — Glucina  is  com- 
]iletely  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  caustic  ammonia. 
The  precipitate  has  much  similarity  with  precipitated 
alumina.  Like  that  substance,  it  is  very  voluminous,  and 
contracts  exceedingly  during  the  drying. 

Separation  from  Alumina. — In  the  separation  of  glucina 
ftooi  alumina,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  solubility  of  the 
bnner  in  carbonated  alcalies,  of  whicli  carbonate  of  am- 
Moia  is  that  which  is  employed.  There  are  two  methods 
if  cfiecting  the  separation.  According  to  the  first  method, 
tte  operator  adds  to  the  solution  in  which  the  glucina 
asd  alumina  are  contained,  a  concentrated  solution  of 
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carbonate  of  ammonia;  he  then  closes  the  vessel,  and 
allows  the  whole  to  remain  a  pretty  long  time  together, 
taking  care  to  agitate  the  mixture  frequency.  It  is'  neces- 
sary that  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  be  added  in  very  con- 
siderable excess^  because  a  small  quantity  of  it  precipitates 
the  glucina,  and  the  precipitate  thus  formed  can  only  be 
gradually  dissolved  by  a  very  great  excess  of  the  precis 
pitant  It  is  consequently  observed,  after  the  addition  of 
the  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  that  the  bulky  pre- 
cipitate gradually  diminishes,  as  the  precipitated  glucina 
gradually  dissolves.  Thereupon  the  alumina  is  filtered, 
well  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  solutioi^ 
filtered  from  the  alumina,  is  evaporated  to  dryness*  The 
evaporation  is  performed  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  or  nHial 
is  better,  in  a  platinum  capsule.  In  proportion  as  die 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is  volatilized,  the  glucina  is  pce- 
cipitated,  and  the  liquid  becomes  troubled.  The  dry  mass 
consists  of  glucina,  mingled  with  a  salt  which  contaiiia 
ammonia,  combined  with  the  acid  which  was  previonslf 
combined  with  the  glucina  and  alumina.  The  dry  mass  is 
ignited :  thereupon  the  ammoniacal  salt  volatiUzes,  and 
glucina  alone  remains  behind,  and  can  be  weighed. 

The  second  method  of  separating  glucina  from  alomiiia 
is  as  follows:  Both  earths  are  precipitated  together  Ky 
caustic  ammonia.  The  voluminous  and  still  moist  predh 
pitate  is  taken  from  the  filter.  The  filter  is  treated  witi^ 
muriatic  acid,  and  washed  very  clean.  This  solution  and 
the  moist  precipitate  are  brought  together  into  a  flask, 
and  digested  a  pretty  long  time  with  an  excess  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  by  which  the  glucina  is  gradually 
dissolved.  The  farther  treatment  is  precisely  the  same 
as  in  the  first  method.  When  the  operator  has  to  sepamtb 
glucina  merely  from  alumina,  the  first  method  is  [Mneieiw 
able  to  the  second ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  is  em- 
ployed in  many  cases  where  both  earths  are  obliged  to  be 
precipitated  together,  in  order  that  they  may  in  this  n*Aiuum 
be  separated  firom  other  substances. 

Separation  from  Magnesia. — ^The  separation  of  glndna 
from  magnesia  can  be  performed  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  separation  of  alumina  from  magnesia;  lot 
glucina,  like  alumina,  is  easily  scalable  in  a  solution  of 
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caistic  potash.  The  operator  must  employ  the  first  pro- 
cetty  described  at  page  31. 

'  Separation  from  Alcaline  Eartlis  and  Alcalies. — ^The  sepa-« 
ntkm  of  glucina  from  lime  can  also  be  efiected  in  the 
suae  manner  as  the  separation  of  alumina  from  lime^ 
pife  34.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  separation  of 
llncuia  firom  strontian,  barytes,  and  the  fixed  aJcalies. 

X.    YTTRIUM. 

Precipitation  of  Yttria  by  Alcalies. — Yttria  can  be  pre- 
cqHteted  from  its  solutions  by  caustic  alcalies^  and  for 
tUs  pmpose  caustic  ammonia  can,  in  most  cases^  be  em- 
piqred.  Yet  when  yttria  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid^  or 
idD  mor^  in  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  necessary  to  make  use 
of  caostic  potash  as  the  precipitant ;  because,  in  these 
cueSy  ammonia  would  precipitate,  not  pure  yttria,  but 
nb^alts  of  yttria.  But  even  then  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble, acGOTdin^  to  Wohlbr  (Poggbndorfp's  AnnaleUj, 
Th.  XIII.  p.  561),  to  obtain  the  yttria  quite  free  from  sul- 
pkate  of  potash. 

SqfaftUioH  from  .Earths  and  Alcalies. — Yttria  is  sepa- 
mtod  firom  alumina  and  glucina  by  heating  the  solution 
with  canstic  potash  ley,  by  which  the  alumina  and  glucina 
aie  dissolyed. — From  magnesia,  yttria  is  separated  by 
cuftic  ammonia,  the  solution  having  been  previously 
inq^ed  with  a  large  quantity  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  The 
stpanUion  of  yttria  from  lime,  strontian,  barytes,  and  the 
ixed  alcalies,  is  efiected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sepa- 
ntioD  of  alumina  from  those  substances. 

XL    CERIUM. 

Precipitation  by  Alcalies, — The  oxides  of  cerium  can  be 
fndpitated  from  their  solutions  by  caustic  ammonia ;  but 
k  is  better  to  effect  this  precipitation  by  caustic  potash, 
because  ammonia,  according  to  Bbrzelius,  generally 
piedpitates  sub-salts.  The  precipitate  is  dried,  ignited, 
md  weighed.  After  ignition,  it  is  invariably  in  the  state 
«f  peroxide  of  cerium,  even  when,  previous  to  the  ignition, 
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H  was  in  the  state  of  protoxide  of  cerium.  When  the 
substance  under  examination  contained  merely  protoxide 
of  cerium,  the  quantity  of  it  must  be  reckoned  from  the 
weight  of  the  peroxide  obtained. 

Separation  from  Yttria, — The  oxides  of  cerium  are  sepa-- 
rated  from  yttria,  in  company  with  which  they  very  fre- 
quently occur,  by  the  following  process,  described  by 
Berzelius.  The  operator  places  in  the  solution  which 
contains  yttria,  in  company  with  one  or  both  of  the  oxides 
of  cerium,  and  whether  the  solution  be  acid  or  neutral,  a 
crust  of  crystallised  sulphate  of  potash,  which  must  be 
deposited  in  such  a  manner  as  to  project  above  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  in  order  that  all  parts  of  the  solution  may 
become  fully  saturated  with  sulphate  of  potash.  The  oxides 
of  cerium,  as  well  as  yttria,  have  the  property  of  forming 
double  salts  with  potash  and  sulphuric  acid;  of  these 
salts,  however,  that  formed  by  yttria  is  soluble,  while 
those  formed  by  the  oxides  of  cerium  are  insoluble  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash.  The  precipitate 
thus  produced  is  pulverulent,  possessed  of  a  white  colour 
when  it  contains  protoxide  of  cerium,  but  exhibiting  a 
lemon-yellow  colour  when  it  contains  peroxide  of  cerium. 
The  precipitate  is  permitted  to  subside,  and  after  twenty-^ 
four  hours,  when  the  solution  is  saturated  with  sulphate 
of  potash,  it  is  filtered.  The  precipitate  is  then  washed 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash.  It  is 
afterwards  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  precipitated  by 
caustic  potash.  This  reagent  must  be  added  somewhat  in 
excess,  and  the  whole  must  be  digested  with  the  assist- 
ance of  heat :  if  this  precaution  is  neglected,  it  is  easy  to 
obtain  a  precipitate  contaminated  by  a  sub-salt.  When 
the  precipitate  has  been  washed,  it  is  ignited,  upon  which 
it  becomes  of  a  cinnamon-brown  colour,  and  is  completely 
converted  into  peroxide  of  cerium,  even  if  it  previously 
consisted  of  protoxide  of  cerium.  The  solution,  from 
which  the  oxides  of  cerium  have  been  thus  separated, 
contains  still  the  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  yttria. 
From  this  solution  the  yttria  is  precipitated  by  caustic 
potash. 

Separation  from  Earths  and  Alcalies, — The  oxides  of 
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cerinm  are  separated  from  glucina,  alumina^  magnesia, 
lime,  strontian,  barytes,  and  the  fixed  alcalies,  by  the  pro- 
cesses that  are  employed  to  separate  yttria  from  those 
^bstances. 


XII.    ZIRCONIUM. 

Precipitation  of  Zirconia. — Zirconia  can  be  precipitated 
fiom  its  solutions  by  caustic  ammonia,  and  by  caustic 
potash ;  but  the  precipitates  thrown  down  by  the  former 
very  often  consist  only  of  sub-salts,  and  not  of  pure 
anemia.  The  bulky  precipitate  is  washed,  and  then  cau- 
dously  ignited,  during  which  the  peculiar  incandescence 
of  the  zirconia  may  be  observed :  it  is  afterwards  weighed. 
When  also  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  zirconia  is  mingled 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  we  obtain,  according 
toBBRZELius  (Poggbndorff's  Annalcn,  Th.  iv.  p.  136), 
a  ptecipitate  of  zirconia.  If  as  much  sulphate  of  potash, 
m  crystals^  as  is  sufficient  to  saturate  the  liquid  be  added, 
the  greater  part  of  the  zirconia  is  precipitated :  its  perfect 
fepaiation  is  effected  when  the  acid  in  the  solution  is 
eiactly  neutralised  by  potash.  There  is  formed  hereby  a 
snbsolphate  of  zirconia,  containing  potash.  This  is  par- 
tially soluble  in  pure  water,  and  must  on  that  account  be 
washed  with  water  which  contains  ammonia.  The  salt  is 
subsequently  boiled  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  where- 
upon the  hydrate  of  zirconia  remains  in  a  state  of  purity 
udissolyed.  Zirconia  can  be  separated  by  this  process 
fmn  many  other  substances. 

Separation  from  Earths  and  Alcalies. — Zirconia,  like  the 
oxides  of  cerium,  like  yttria,  and  especially  like  glucina, 
is  scdnble  in  carbonated  alcalies.  It  is  also  particularly 
Mdnble,  according  to  Berzelius,  in  a  solution  of  bicar^ 
bonate  of  potash,  or  bicarbonate  of  soda ;  nevertheless, 
aioonia,  which  has  already  been  precipitated,  dissolves 
my  slowly  in  these  solutions.  When,  however,  a  solu- 
tkn  of  zirconia  is  dropped  into  a  solution  of  bicarbonate 
d  potash,  or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  this  takes  place  very 
tpickly.  When  the  solution  is  boiled,  then  mingled  with 
woriate  of  ammonia,  and  again  boiled,  the  zirconia  is 
pecipitated.     The  explanation  of  this  in  as  follows :  a 
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portion  of  the  zirconia  was  dissolved  in  the  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  was  consequently  precipitated  by  the 
boiling.  The  other  portion  of  the  zirconia  was  dissolved 
in  the  simple  carbonate  of  potash^  and  precipitated  by  the 
ammonia  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia.  Zirconia  can,  in 
this  manner,  be  separated  from  alumina,  as  it  can  also 
from  magnesia,  lime,  strontian,  barytes,  and  the  fixed 
alcalieis.  The  method  of  separating  it  with  accuracy  from 
the  oxides  Of  cerium,  from  yttria,  and  from  glucinay  re- 
mains still  to  be  discovered.  According  to  Bbrzblius 
(P066END0RPP*s  Anualcu,  Th.  iii.  p.  208),  the  best  pro- 
cess with  which  chemists  are  yet  acquainted^  is  the 
following:  The  boiling  solution  is  mixed  with  sulphate 
of  potash,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  zirconia  is  pre- 
cipitated as  a  subsalt.  The  operator  then  adds  to  the 
solution,  which  is  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  but 
not  so  much  as  to  supi^rsaturate  the  free  acid,  which  would 
occasion  the  precipitation  of  the  oxides  of  cerium,  of 
yttria,  and  of  glucina.  The  precipitated  subsulphate  of 
zirconia  is  washed  with  pure  water,  by  which,  however,  a 
small  quantity  of  it  is  redissolved.  It  is  afterwards  treated 
ivith  caustic  potash,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  de- 
scribed above.  From  the  solution  which  is  filtered  from 
the  zirconia  salt,  the  other  substances  are  precipitated  by 
the  processes  which. have  been  already  described. 

XIII.    MANGANESE. 

Precipitation  by  Carbonate  of  Potash. — ^The  protoxide  of 
manganese  can  be  precipitated  by  pretty  nearly  the  same 
reagents  that  arc  employed  to  precipitate  magnesia,  a 
compound  with  which  the  protoxide  of  magnesia  has 
many  properties  in  common.  The  best  precipitant  of 
protoxide  of  manganese  is,  consequently,  the  carbonate 
of  potash.  There  are,  moreover,  in  the  preeipitatnMI 
of  the  protoxide  of  manganese  by  carbonate  of  potash, 
many  of  those  precautionary  measures  to  be  observed, 
which,  by  the  quantitative  determination  of  magnesia,  have 
been  circumstantially  described.  The  precipitation  must 
be  efiected  in  a  boiling  solution :  the  best  method  is  to  add 
to  the  solution  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese  an  excess  of 
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carbonate  of  potash ;  and,  then,  by  a  strong  heat,  to  evapo* 
nte  the  whole  to  dryness.  Hot  water  is  afterwards  poured 
onr  the  dry  mass,  upon  which  carbonate  of  protoxide  of 
■anganese  remains  behind.  This  salt  is  quite  insoluble 
m  water,  and  on  that  account  can  be  much  more  accurately 
wished  than  the  carbonate  of  magnesia.  The  filtered  solu- 
tion, also,  contains  none  of  the  carbonate  of  protoxide  of 
in  solution.  The  carbonate  of  protoxide  of 
is,  after  washing,  dried,  ignited  in  a  platinum 
aadUe,  and  weighed.  During  the  ignition  it  loses  its 
cariKMiic  add,  and  is  converted  intb  the  brown  interme- 
diate oxide  of  manganese  (Manganoxyd-oxydul).  Thi» 
icquiren  a  pretty  strong  heat;  a  red  heat  is,  however, 
saflicienL  From  the  weight  of  this  brown  oxide,  the 
foantityof  protoxide,  when  the  substance  under  examina- 
tMB  contained  the  manganese  in  that  state,  is  calculated. 
•  If  the  solution,  from  which  the  protoxide  of  manganese 
ii  to  be  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash,  contains  con- 
aderafale  quantities  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  of  other 
kmBoniacal  salts,  the  precipitation  must  be  proceeded 
viA,  precisely  like  the  precipitation  of  magnesia  by  car- 
bonate of  potash;  and  care  must  be  taken  to  add  the 
proper  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash,  which  is  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  means  already  described. 

Precipitation  by  Caustic  Potash. — The  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese is  also,  like  magnesia,  precipitated  by  caustic 
potash.  The  precipitate,  which  is  protoxide  of  manganese, 
with  water,  appears  white  at  first;  but,  upon  the  filter, 
faring  the  washing,  changes  very  soon  in  colour,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  becomes  from  the 
gaiface  throughout,  black.  This  precipitate  is  likewise 
convertible  by  a  very  strong  heat  into  brown  oxide  of 
Manganese.  It  is,  however,  in  but  few  cases  that  caustic 
potadi  is  employed  to  precipitate  the  protoxide  of  man- 
;  carbonate  of  potash  is  generally  preferred. 

Of  Sulphate  of  Manganese. — ^The  protoxide  of 
^,  when  contained  in  a  solution  from  which  no 
substance  is  to  be  quantitatively  separated,  and  in 
which  no  other  fixed  constituent  is  contained,  can  be  esti- 
anted  in  the  state  of  sulphate ;  yet,  this  method  of  deter- 
jaination  does  not  answer  so  well  with  this  substance  as  it 
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does  with  magnesia.  When  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese is  ignited  in  contact  with  air,  it  loses  a  small  por- 
tion of  its  acid ;  and  thence  it  comes,  that,  after  the  ignition, 
a  very  small  quantity  of  the  salt  is  found  to  be  insoluble  in 
water.  When,  however,  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  man.- 
ganese  has  been  only  feebly  ignited,  the  quantity  which  is 
thus  decomposed  is  very  inconsiderable;  and  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  the  quantity  of  protoxide  of  manganese 
may  by  this  easy  process  be  sufficiently  well  determined. 
As  to  the  method  of  operating,  it  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  which  has  been  described  in  the  article  Magnesium, 
-page  23.  It  is  proper,  in  this  experiment,  to  avoid  adding 
a  very  great  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  because  it  is  difficult 
to  expel  such  an  excess  of  acid  without,  at  the  same  time, 
expelling  a  portion  of  that  which  should  remain  behind. 

Precipitation  of  Deutoxide  of  Manganese  by  Ammonia. — 
When  mangane^je  exists  in  solution  in  the  state  of  deu- 
toxide (Manganoxyd),  which  is  but  seldom  the  case,  it  can 
be  precipitated  by  caustic  ammonia.  The  precipitate  of 
deutoxide  of  manganese  thus  obtained,  can  be  converted 
by  strong  ignition  into  brown  oxide  of  manganese.  But  aa 
this  requires  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  can  be  produced 
by  a  spirit  lamp  with  circular  wick,  and  as  the  operator 
cannot  be  quite  sure  that  the  deutoxide  loses  oxygen  when 
a  lower  degree  of  heat  is  employed,  it  is  better  to  convert 
the  deutoxide  into  protoxide  while  in  solution.  The  best 
method  of  performing  this,  is  to  add  muriatic  acid  to  the 
solution,  and  to  warm  the  mixture;  a  disengagement  ci 
chlorine  then  takes  place,  and  the  deutoxide  is  converted 
into  protoxide.  It  is  improper  to  add  sugar,  gum,  or  oAer 
organic  substances,  instead  of  muriatic  acid,  to  the  solu- 
tion, as  some  chemists  have  recommended ;  for,  although 
it  is  true  that  such  substances  effect  the  conversion  of  th^ 
deutoxide  into  protoxide,  yet  the  presence  of  non-volatile 
organic  substances  in  the  solution  can,  in  a  great  number 
of  cases,  be  productive  of  disadvantages,  and  even  qoite 
prevent  the  precipitation  of  many  substances  by  means  of 
alcalies.  When,  however,  it  may  be  desirable  to  convert 
the  deutoxide  into  protoxide  by  such  a  method,  the  sub- 
stance which  should  be  taken,  as  being  best  adapted  to 
^e  purpose,  is  alcohol. 
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Redaction  of  the  higher  Oxides  of  Manganese  to  the  Brown 
Oxide  by  Ignition. — ^When  the  compound  to  be  examined 
b  deatoxide  of  manganese,  which  occurs  in  nature  in  a 
state  of  purity^  and  also  in  combination  with  water,  or 
wiien*  it  is  peroxide  of  manganese  or  substances  which 
coBtain  it,  the  best  method  of  proceeding,  when  no  other 
fixed  oonstitaent  than  manganese  is  present,  is  to  ignite  the 
nbstance  so  long  that  it  becomes  completely  converted 
into  brown  oxide  of  manganese.  The  loss  of  weight  indi- 
cates the  quantity  of  the  oxygen  expelled,  provided  no 
other  volatile  substance,  as,  for  example,  water,  was  con- 
tuned  in  the  compound.  In  what  manner  the  weight  of 
the  water  is  to  be  estimated,  will  be  explained  farther  on, 
imder  the  head  of  Hydrogen. — The  brown  oxide  of  man- 
ganese (Manganoxyd^oxydul),  is  an  oxide  of  manganese, 
wUeh,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Arpvedson 
(AfhamdUngar  i  Fysih,  T.  vi.  p.  227),  suffers  no  alteration 
m  beii^  exposed  to  a  red  heat.  Protoxide  of  manganese, 
and  caifoonate  of  protoxide  of  manganese  can  be  easily 
converted  into  brown  oxide  of  manganese,  by  being 
strongly  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible  over  a  spirit  lamp 
with  ciicnlar  wick,  provided  the  access  of  atmospheric  air 
is  not  completely  prevented.  Deutoxide  of  manganese 
asd  peroxide  of  manganese,  however,  are  changed  into 
inpown  oxide  of  manganese  only  when  exposed  to  a  white 
heat;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  ignite  them  in  a  fur- 
aace.  They  should  be  placed  in  a  small  counterpoised 
platinnm  crucible,  and  the  latter  should  be  enclosed  in  a 
larger  earthen  crucible. — But  when  the  substance  to  be  exa- 
nmed  contains  extraneous  matters,  it  must  be  dissolved 
in  muriatic  acid,  with  the  assistance  of  heat;  and  the 
ibreign  substances  must  be  separated  from  the  resulting 
Ration. 

Separation  from  Zirconia,  the  Oxides  of  Cerium,  Yttria^ 
nd  Gbicina. — The  separation  of  protoxide  of  manganese 
fiom  zirconia,  the  oxides  of  cerium,  from'  yttria  and  glucina, 
can  be  effected  by  the  same  operations  that  are  employed 
to  separate  magnesia  from  these  substances.  The  prot- 
oxide of  manganese  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia,  if  the 
Kdiition  contains  a  large  quantity  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 
The  other  substances,  on  the  contrary,  are  precipitated 
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under  these  circumstances.  But  hereby  is  the  precau- 
tionary measure  to  be  observed,  of  quickly  filtering  the 
precipitate;  because  the  protoxide  of  manganese  contained 
in  the  ammoniacal  solution  very  soon  becomes  more  highly 
oxidated,  and  precipitates  in  the  state  of  deutoxide.* 

Separation  from  Alumina. — The  protoxide  of  manganese 
can  be  separated  from  alumina  also,  in  the  same  manner. 
Here,  however,  even  when  a  large  quantity  of  muriate  of 
ammonia  is  contained  in  the  solution,  a  small  portion  of 
protoxide  of  manganese  is  always  precipitated  with  the 
aluminai  by  the  caustic  ammonia.  This  is  discovered  by 
the  brownish  colour  which  the  precipitated  alumina  soon 
acquires  on  being  exposed  to  the  air.  This  is  attiibatable 
to  the  conversion  of  the  small  quantity  of  protoxide  of 
manganese  into  deutoxide,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
from  the  air.  The  precipitated  alumina  must,  conae- 
quently,  be  again  dissolved  in  caustic  potash,  upon  whidi 
the  deutoxide  of  manganese  remains  undissolved.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  operation  is  to  be  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  operation  of  separating  magnesia 
from  alumina,  by  means  of  caustic  ammonia,  which  opera- 
tion has  been  described  above,  at  page  31. — Alumina  can 
also  be  immediately  separated  from  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese, by  means  of  caustic  potash ;  the  solution  of  both 
substances  is,  with  this  view,  to  be  gently  boiled  with  an 
excess  of  caustic  potash.  When,  however,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ammoniacal  salts  is  contained  in  the  solution, 
it  is  better  and  more  economical  to  decompose  these  by 
means  of  carbonate  of  potash,  employed  with  heat. — ^By 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  the  protoxide  of  manganese  cannot 
be  separated  ftom  alumina,  because  the  protoxide  of  man* 
ganese  is  dissolved  by  bicarbonate  of  potash  in  extremely 
small  quantity. 

Separation  from  Magnesia. — ^The  separation  of  protoxide 
of  manganese  from  magnesia  is  eflfected  in  the  following 
manner :  The  solution  of  both  substances  is  mingled  with 
«o  much  muriate  of  ammonia,  that  upon  the  subsequent 
addition  of  ammonia  no  precipitate  is  produced.  If  the 
solution  is  acid,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  muriate  of  am* 
monia,  because  a  sufScient  quantity  of  an  ammoniacal  salt 
is  produced  by  the  saturation  of  the  acid  with  ammonia. 
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Hie  operator  then  adds  a  sniBcieiit  qnantity  of  bihydro- 
fldidmret  of  ammonia  to  precipitate  all  the  protoxide  of 
■anganege  in  the  state  of  sulphnret  of  manganese.  It  is 
■ot  indiapensable,  in  this  case,  that  the  bihydrosalphuret 
of  ammonia  should  contain  no  free  ammonia.  The  prot- 
txide  of  manganese  is  precipitated  as  sulphuret  of  man- 
ganese, with  a  flesh  red,  or  in  large  quantity,  with  more  of 
a  reddish  colour.  When  the  precipitate  has  entirely  sub- 
flded,  the  solution  is  filtered.  Were  an  attempt  to  filter 
the  scdntion  to  be  made,  before  the  precipitate  had  com- 
fliBtdj  ftUen  down,  the  solution  would  pass  through  the 
flier  too  slowly.  The  sulphuret  of  manganese  is  then 
edoloorated,  not  with  pure  water,  but  with  water  to  which 
Idiydiosiilphuret  of  ammonia  has  been  added.  After 
edidcoration,  the  sulphuret  of  manganese,  upon  the  filter, 
werj  soon  changes  its  colour;  it  acquires  oxygen,  and 
becomes  at  the  surface,  first  brown,  and  finally  black.  In 
tte  peifoimance  of  this  operation,  it  is  absolutely  neces* 
suy,  cm  account  of  the  rapid  oxidising  of  the  sulphuret  of 
■aaganese,  to  filter  and  to  wash  the  precipitate  without 
intermption.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  calculate  the 
quantity  of  protoxide  of  manganese  from  the  weight  of  the 
lesnlting  SHlphuret  of  manganese,  since  the  latter  has  the 
property  of  becoming  so  quickly  oxidised.  The  sulphuret, 
together  with  the  wet  filter,  is  therefore  carefully  placed  in 
t  glass,  and  muriatic  acid  is  poured  over  it.  There  is  then 
&  disengagement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  glass 
if  exposed  to  a  very  gentle  heat,  which  is  continued  until 
the  liquid  no  longer  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the 
tdntion  is  thereupon  filtered,  and  the  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash.  The  prot- 
oxide of  manganese  can  also  be  converted  into  sulphate 
of  protoxide  of  manganese,  according  to  the  instructions 
mtAdk  liave  been  given  at  page  43. — The  solution  filtered 
fiom  the  manganese  contains  the  whole  quantity  of  mag- 
nesia. It  is  first  acidulated  by  muriatic  acid,  to  decompose 
fhe  excess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia ;  and  the  solu- 
tion is  permitted  to  digest  at  a  gentle  heat  until  it  no 
kAger  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  solution  is 
then  filtered  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  finely  divided 
fldphnr  which  has  been  deposited  during  the  digestion ; 
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after  which,  the  quantity  of  the  magnesia  can  be  directly 
deteimined.  It  may  be  precipitated  by  carbonate  of 
potash ;  or,  what  is  better,  can  be  converted  into  sulphate 
of  magnesia. — Very  often  also  are  magnesia  and  protoxide 
of  manganese  precipitated  together  by  carbonate  of  potash ; 
then  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  separated  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  just  described. 

Another  method  of  separating  protoxide  of  manganese 
from  magnesia,  has  been  given  by  Stromeyer  (Poggbn- 
dorff's  Annalen,  T.  xi.  p.  169).  A  current  of  chlorine 
gas  is  led  through  the  liquid  which  contains  both  sub- 
stances in  solution.  The  solution  of  the  substances  is 
commonly  effected  in  muriatic  acid.  In  the  cold,  the 
passing  of  chlorine  gas  through  the  solution  produces  per- 
chloride  of  manganese.  A  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
potash  precipitates  deutoxide  of  manganese  from  this 
solution,  while  magnesia  remains  dissolved.  This  can  be 
afterwards  obtained  by  evaporating  the  filtered  solution 
by  a  strong  heat  to  dryness.  Stromeyer  directs  a  solu- 
tion of  phosphate  of  soda,  to  which  ammonia  has  been 
added,  to  be  employed  to  precipitate  the  magnesia. 

Separation  from  Lime.— The  separation  of  protoxide  of 
manganese  from  lime  can  be  effected  in  two  ways.  If  a 
very  small  quantity  of  protoxide  of  manganese  is  to  be 
separated  from  a  very  large  quantity  of  lime,  the  solution, 
which  is  previously  to  be  pretty  much  diluted  with  water, 
is  mixed  with  such  a  quantity  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  that 
upon  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  caustic  ammonia,  no 
precipitate  is  produced.  If  the  solution  is  acid,  the  addi- 
tion of  muriate  of  ammonia  is  unnecessary.  The  lime  is 
precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  the  whole  is 
warmed,  in  order  that  the  oxalate  of  lime  may  be  very 
quickly  filtered ;  for,  if  the  filtration  were  to  be  performed 
after  some  time,  the  oxalate  of  lime  would  be  contami- 
nated by  deutoxide  of  manganese,  because  the  protoxide 
of  manganese  contained  in  the  ammoniacal  solution  be- 
comes more  highly  oxidised,  and  then  precipitates. — From 
the  solution  filtered  from  the  oxalate  of  lime,  the  protoxide 
of  manganese  is  then  either  precipitated,  or  converted  into 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  manganese. 

The  method  just  described  is,  however,  unavailable^ 
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when  a  large  quantity  of  protoxide  of  manganese  is  to  be 
separated  from  lime.  For,  in  this  case,  it  would  not  only 
be  more  diflGicnlt  to  prevent  the  contamination  of  the 
oxalate  of  lime  by  deutoxide  of  manganese,  but  also  al- 
Host  impossible  to  hinder  the  precipitation  of  a  small 
quantity  of  oxalate  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  in  com- 
pany with  the  oxalate  of  lime^  especially  if  the  solution 
were  not  exceedingly  dilute.  In  this  case,  therefore, 
another  process  must  be  followed.  The  liquid  is  mixed 
widi  such  a  quantity  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  that,  upon  the 
addition  of  caustic  ammonia,  no  precipitate  is  produced. 
This  addition  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  however,  is  not 
required  when  the  solution  is  very  acid,  because  by  the 
aatniationof  the  excess  of  acid,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  an 
ammoniacal  salt  is  formed.  The  protoxide  of  manganese  is 
then  precipitated  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  in  the 
state  of  snlphuret  of  manganese.  The  precipitate,  after 
having  subsided  for  a  short  time,  is  quickly  separated  by 
fihration ;  both  the  funnel  and  the  receiving  vessel  being 
caiefidly  covered  with  glass  plates,  to  prevent  any  conta- 
lunation  of  the  sulphuret  of  manganese  by  carbonate  of 
Ume.  The  best  method  of  operating  is  to  mix  the  solution 
with  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  in  a  flask  which  can  be 
dosed  by  a  cork,  in  order  that  the  sulphuret  of  manganese 
may  have  time  to  subside  completely  without  being  af- 
fected by  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air.  The  sulphuret 
at  manganese  is  immediately  edulcorated  with  water,  to 
which  a  little  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  has  been  added. 
It  is  afterwards  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  described  above.  The  solution,  which  is 
filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of  manganese  is  acidulated  by 
nariatic  acid,  that  the  excess  of  byhydrosulphuret  of  ani- 
iHmia  may  be  destroyed ;  and  is  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat 
QntU  it  no  longer  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This 
iBTariably  occasions  tlie  precipitation  of  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphur,  which  is  separated  from  the  solution  by  filtra- 
tion. The  solution  is  thereupon  slightly  supersaturated 
with  ammonia,  and  the  lime  is  precipitated  by  oxalate  of 
ammonia. 

Separation  from  Alumina,  Magnesia,  and  Lime, — When 
tlmnina,  magnesia,  and  lime  are  to  be  separated  from 
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protoxide  of  manganese,  the  method  of  proceeding  is 
different,  according  as  the  quantity  of  protoxide  oC  man- 
ganese is  smaller  or  larger.  In  the  first  case,  the  solu- 
tion is  mingled  with  muriate  of  ammonia,  which,  hewerer, 
is  not  necessary  when  it  contains  free  acid.  The  alumina 
is  thereupon  precipitated  by  caustic  ammonia,  which,  at 
the  same  time,  always  precipitates  small  quantities  of 
magnesia  and  protoxide  of  manganese.  During  tho  filtra^ 
tion,  the  alumina  is,  as  much  as  possible,  protected  against 
the  access  of  atmospheric  air,  in  order  that  it  may  not  b^ 
contaminated  by  carbonate  of  lime.  The  lime  is  then 
precipitated  from  the  filtered  solution,  by  means  of  oxalate 
of  ammonia.  In  order  to  separate  from  the  alumina  the 
small  portions  of  magnesia  and  protoxide  of  manganese 
which  it  contains,  it  is  treated  with  caustic  potash,  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  described  above.  The  small  por- 
tions of  protoxide  of  manganese  and  magnesia  are  dis- 
solved in  muriatic  acid,  and  added  to  the  solution  filtered 
from  the  oxalate  of  lime.  The  protoxide  of  manganese 
is  then  separated  from  the  magnesia,  by  the  process  which 
has  been  given  above. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  quantity  of  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese is  laj^er,  then,  after  having  precipitated  the  alumina 
in  company  with  small  portions  of  protoxide  of  manganese 
and  magnesia,  by  means  of  ammonia,  the  operator  filters 
the  solution,  and  precipitates  the  manganese,  as  sulphuiet 
of  manganese,  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  The 
solution  is  filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of  manganese,  acidu- 
lated by  muriatic  acid,  and  heated  until  it  no  longer  smells 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  then  filtered,  and  supersa- 
turated with  ammonia ;  after  which,  the  lime  is  precipitated 
by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  operator  can  add  together 
the  solution  of  the  sulphuret  of  manganese,  the  miiriatic 
acid  solution  of  the  small  portions  of  magnesia  and  pro^ 
toxide  of  manganese  which  were  precipitated  with  the 
alumina,  and  afterwards  separated  by  caustic  potash ;  and, 
finally,  the  solution  which  is  filtered  from  the  oxalate  of 
lime.  The  whole  quantity  of  magnesia  can  then  be  sepa- 
drate  from  the  protoxide  of  manganese,  since  both  exist 
together  in  this  mixture.  It  is  better^  however,  to  precipi- 
tate the  protoxide  of  manganese  alone  from  ibp  solution  of 
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tke  n^pimret  of  manganese^  and  the  magnesia  alone  from 
Ik  flfdotimi  filtered  from  the  oxalate  of  lime ;  after  which, 
the  amall  portions  of  protoxide  of  manganese  and  magnesia 
wUcfa  have  been  separated  from  the  alumina,  can  also  be 
ffpaimted  and  quantitatively  estimated. 

SeparatUm  from  Strontian. — Protoxide  of  manganese  can 
be  separated  from  strontian  as  follows:  The  operator 
adds  to  the  solution  of  both  substances,  so  much  muriate 
of  ammonia,  that  no  precipitate  is  formed  on  the  addition 
of  anunonia ;  if  the  solution  is  acid,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add  muriate  of  ammonia,  as  the  addition  of  caustic  am- 
Bsnia  alone  suffices ;  thereupon,  the  manganese  is  preci- 
pitated ii^  the  state  of  sulphuiret  of  manganese.  During 
the  filtering  of  this  precipitate,  the  access  of  atmospheric 
ttr  moat  be  prevented,  or  carbonate  of  strontian  will  be 
pradnced.  ^e  solution  filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of 
■anganese  is  then  rendered  acid,  and  filtered  from  the 
precipitated  sulphur;  after  which,  the  strontian  is  sepa- 
rated* Tiiis  method  of  analysis  is  better  than  that, 
aooording  to  which  the  strontian  is  precipitated  by  sul- 
.phmc  acid,  because  the  sulphate  of  strontian  is  not 
eoa^etdy  insoluble  in  water. 

SqfmUim  from  Barytes.—Fxotoxide  of  manganese  is 
sqiaiated  firom  barytes,  exactly  as  magnesia  is  separated 
firam  barytes ;  that  is  to  say,  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Barytes,  according  to  Turner's  Experiments  (Poggbn- 
DORpp's  Annalen,  Th.  xiv.  p.  218),  is  contained  in  almost 
an  manganese  ores. 

Sq^aratiom  Jram  Fixed  Alcalies. — ^The  separation  of  the 
jMOloxide  of  manganese  firom  the  fixed  alcaJies  is  attended 
with  no  difficulties.  The  solution  is  rendered  alcaline  by 
aamoniay  and  the  manganese  is  precipitated  as  sulphuret. 
The  eolation  is  filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of  manganese, 
addiilated^  warmed,  and  again  filtered.  The  quantity  of 
the  alcali  contained  in  the  solution  is  then  estimated  in 
the  manner  which  has  been  described  above. 
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Comoenion  of  Protoxide  of  Iron  into  Peroxide. — The 
<Iiantity  of  iron,  whether  it  be  contained  in  the  substance 
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to  be  examined  as  metallic  iron^  or  as  protoxide,  peroxide, 
or  intermediate  black  oxide,  is  estimated  only  as  peroxide. 
When  a  compound  contains  metallic  iron,  protoxide,  or 
black  oxide,  it  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  or  in  aqua  regia; 
the  iron  then  exists  in  the  solution  in  the  state  of  peroxide. 
When  a  solution  contains  protoxide  or  black  oxide,  it  is 
mixed  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  exposed  to  heat;  uprni 
which  peroxide  is  produced.  If  the  solution  be  very  dUate, 
the  complete  oxidation  is  not  effected  until  the  solution 
has  been  concentrated  by  evaporation.  When  the  quantity 
of  protoxide  is  pretty  considerable,  the  solution,  after  the 
addition  of  nitric  acid,  and  after  it  has  been  properly 
warmed,  becomes  black,  and  almost  opaque ;  but  it  depo- 
sits no  precipitate,  and  very  soon  afterwards  becomes  deai: 
the  operator  may  then  rest  assured  that  all  the  protoxide 
has  been  completely  changed  into  peroxide.  The  black 
colour  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  nitric  oxide,  which  is 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid,  and 
absorbed  by  the  solution  of  undecomposed  protoxide  of 
iron. 

Precipitation  of  Peroxide  of  Iron  by  Ammonia. — ^When  a, 
solution  contains  peroxide  of  iron  only,  the  precipitation 
is  effected  by  caustic  ammonia.    The  peroxide  of  iron  is 
most  completely  precipitated  thereby.     The  precipitate 
is  reddish  brown,  very  bulky,  and,  like  the  precipitate 
afforded  by  alumina,  shrinks  together,  in  some  degree,  on 
the  filter  while  being  washed.     On  drjring,  however,  it    { 
diminishes  extremely  in  bulk,  and  forms  a  hard,  glassy,    ^ 
blackish  brown  mass.    If  the  solution  is  warmed  after  the   '; 
precipitation  of  the  peroxide,  the  precipitate  becomes    ^ 
immediately  both  darker  and  more  compact ;  after  being    { 
dried,  it  is  ignited.  It  is  liable  to  decrepitate  when  heated; 
on  which  account,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  heat  veiy 
cautiously  at  first.    The  peroxide  loses  no  oxygen  by 
being  ignited  over  the  spirit  lamp  with  a  circular  wick; 
the  filter  may  even  be  burnt  with  the  peroxide  without 
causing  the  reduction  of  any  portion  of  the  latter,  provided 
the  proper  current  of  air  is  produced. — From  the  weight  of 
the  peroxide,  the  quantity  of  metal,  of  protoxide,  or  of 
black  oxide,  which  may  have  existed  in  the  substance 
submitted  to  analysis,  is  ascertained  by  calculation. 
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of  Peroxide  of  Iron  hy  Caustic  Potash. — 
Hie  peroxide  of  iron  can  also  be  completely  precipitated 
by  caustic  potasb.  The  precipitate,  however,  is  very 
difficoldy  washed  clean,  and  always  retains  a  little  potash, 
incanseqaence  of  which,  the  analysis  appears  to  produce 
a  digbt  excess  of  peroxide  of  iron.  If,  therefore,  peroxide 
of  iron  has,  in  any  case,  been  precipitated  by  caustic 
potasb,  the  precipitate  must,  while  still  moist,  be  redis- 
flolred  in  muriatic  acid,  and  precipitated  afresh  by  caustic 
4aiiiionia. 

Precipitation  of  Peroxide  of  Iron  hy  Carbonate  of  Potash 
9t  Ammonia. — ^The  peroxide  of  iron  is  wholly  precipitable 
by  carbonate  of  ]>otash  or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  from  a 
johtioii  which  is  neutral.  If  the  solution  of  peroxide 
of  iron  be  acid,  the  bicarbonate  of  alcali  which  is  produced, 
retains  a  portion  of  peroxide  of  iron  in  solution.  This 
portion  of  peroxide  is  completely  precipitated  when  the 
idation  has,  during  a  considerable  time,  been  exposed  to 
keat 

Precipitation  of  Iron  by  JBihydrosvlphuret  of  Ammonia. — 
hi  a  great  number  of  casesy  peroxide  of  iron  is  precipitated 
as  solphnret  of  iron,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  it  from 
odier  substances.  To  this  end,  the  solution,  if  it  be  acid, 
is  neutralised  by  ammonia,  of  which  a  slight  excess  may 
be  added.  This  excess  produces,  indeed,  a  precipitate  of 
licroxide  of  iron,  which,  however,  is  not  disadvantageous. 
Tbe  operator  now  adds  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  until 
aO  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  converted  into  sulphuret  of  iron. 
This  solphnret  forms  a  bulky  black  precipitate  which  sinks 
itry  slowly.  When  the  supernatant  liquid  has  merely 
a  yellow  colour  from  the  excess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of 
aBmonia,  the  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  sulphuret  of  iron 
ii  munediately  washed  with  water  containing  a  little  bihy- 
;4asalphuret  of  ammonia.  Often,  after  the  sulphuret  of 
has  fallen  down,  the  supernatant  solution  exhibits  a 
colour.  This  colour  arises  from  the  presence  of 
divided  sulphuret  of  iron,  which  remains  suspended 
tbe  solution,  and  does  not  subside  till  after  a  consi- 
4efaUe  time.  If  the  solution  be  filtered,  it  passes  green 
the  filter.    To  prevent  this  accident,  it  is  only 
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necessary  to  expose  the  green  coloared  liquid  for  a  consi- 
derable time  to  a  gentle  heat  on  the  sand  bath ;  the  snl- 
phuret  of  iron  then  subsides,  and  Ae  liquid  becomes 
yellow.    The  sulphuret  of  iron  upon  the  filter  very  soon 
become9  oxidised  ;  its  surface,  after  a  short  time,  acquires 
a  reddish  colour,  which  is  gradually  communicated  to  the 
whole  mass.    This  rapid  oxidation  of  the  sulphuret  of 
tfbn  renders  it  impossible  to  determine  from  its  weight 
the  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron  which  is  its  equivalent ; 
the  sulphuret  must,  therefore,  be  converted  into  peroxide. 
The  method  of  treatment  is  much  the  same  as  that  em- 
ployed with  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  manganese.  The 
still  moist  sulphuret  of  iron  is  placed  with  the  filter  in 
a  glass,  and  has  muriatic  acid  poured  over  it ;  hereupon, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  disengaged,  and  the  pied* 
pitate  is  dissolved.    The  solution  is  then  exposed  to  a 
gentle  heat,  until  it  loses  the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen.   The  operator  now  filters  the  solution,  washes  the 
filter  accurately,  adds  nitric  acid  to  the  filtered  liquid,  and 
exposes  it  again  to  heat.    The  solution,  previous  to  the 
addition  of  the  nitric  acid,  contained  the  iron  in  the  state 
of  protoxide.    By  the  joint  agency  of  nitric  acid  and  heat, 
the  protoxide  is  converted  into  peroxide,  which  can  then 
be  precipitated  by  ammonia.    The  sulphuret  of  iron  and 
the  filter  must  not  be  treated  directly  with  aqua  regia,  for 
the  purpose  of  immediately  converting  the  iron  of  the 
sulphuret  into  peroxide.    The  reason  of  this  precaution  is, 
that  the  action  of  aqua  regia  upon  many  sorts  of  paper 
produces  certain  organic  substances  which  might  partdally 
hinder  the  precipitation  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  by  ammonia. 
— ^When  iron  is  to  be  precipitated  as  sulphuret,  the  state  of 
oxidation  in  which  the  dissolved  iron  exists,  is  a  mattered 
indifference.     Protoxide  of  iron  is  precipitated  by  bihy'-    . 
drosulphuret  of  ammonia,  with  the  same  appearances  as    ' 
peroxide  of  iron.     If  the  sulphuret  of  iron  be  stion^y  i 
ignited,  and  the  access  of  atmospherical  air  be  not  wheUy  ^ 
restrained,  it  is  possible  thereby  to  convert  it  entirely  into  ' 
peroxide  of  iron.    For  this  purpose,  however,  a  stranger  :; 
heat  is  required  than  can  possibly  be  produced  by  At-^ 
spirit  lamp  with  circular  wick.^    The  oxidation  can  bi   ' 
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euily  effected  io  the  muffle  of  a  small  cupellation  furnace. 
The  snlphuret  of  iron,  with  the  filter,  should  be  placed 
therein^  in  a  small  counterpoised  platinum  capsule  or 
cnciUe. 

Separation  from  Protoxide  of  Manganese  by  Akaline  Sue- 
ematet. — The  separation  of  peroxide  of  iron  from  protoxide 
of  mangaiiese,  is  performed  as  follows :  Both  oxides  being 
diMolTed  in  an  acid,  for  example,  in  muriatic  acid,  the 
epvator  commences  by  adding  muriate  of  ammonia  to  the 
aoliition ;  this  is  particularly  necessary  when  the  quantity 
flf  the  protoxide  of  manganese  is  very  considerable  in 
conipariAon  with  that  of  the  peroxide  of  iron.  When, 
howercf,  the  liquid  is  very  acid,  the  addition  of  muriate  of 
omonia  is  unnecessary,  since  the  saturation  of  the  acid 
rnUk  ammonia,  in  the  next  step  of  the  operation,  produces 
a  nficient  quantity  of  an  ammoniacal  salt.  Hie  solution 
■nst  then  be  very  exactly  saturated  by  ammonia.  This 
esact  saturation  is  a  thing  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
dfect.  It  is  particularly  disagreeable  when  the  quantity 
of  protoxide  of  manganese  is  considerable.  Wlien  the 
is  pretty  near  the  point  of  neutralisation,  the 
lia  must  be  added  very  cautiously;  it  is  best  to 
cofploj  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  a  very  large  quantity  of 
iimtrr.  This  diluted  ammonia  should  be  added  to  the 
adine  solution  in  drops.  It  is  known  that  a  sufficient 
fvuitity  kas  been  added,  when  upon  stirring  the  solution, 
the  SBuJl  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron  thrown  down  by  the 
hst  drops  of  ammonia,  does  not  redissolve.  When  this 
is  reached,  the  solution  is  placed  in  a  situation 
it  is  very  slightly  warmed ;  the  small  quantity  of 
fncqutaled  peroxide  of  iron  then  dissolves.  A  very  small 
fUBtity  of  diluted  ammonia  is  again  added,  the  solution 
fa  again  wanned,  and  thus  the  process  is  continued  until 
quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron  remains  undissolved, 
csimot  be  made  to  disappear  by  submitting  the  solu- 
to  the  action  of  a  very  gentle  heat.  There  being  now 
I  amaU  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron  precipitated,  it  is 
wntialthat  the  supeniatant  liquid  possess  a  red  colour, 
■d  vetain  still  the  greater  part  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  in 
If,  by  the  addition  of  too  much  ammonia,  all  the 
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peroxide  of  iron  has  been  precipitated,  it  is  necessary  to 
add  to  the  solution  a  few  drops  of  extremely  weak  muri- 
atic acid,  and  to  endeavour  to  redissolve  all  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  precipitated  peroxide.  The  neutrali- 
sation having  been  thus  effected,  the  operator  must  add  to 
the  solution,  a  solution  of  a  neutral  succinate,  which  pro- 
duces an  abundant  cinnamon  brown  precipitate  of  suc- 
cinate of  peroxide  of  iron.  This  precipitate  is  much  more 
bulky  than  that  of  peroxide  of  iron  thrown  down  by  am- 
monia. All  the  recited  precautionary  measures  are  neces- 
sary to  avoid  the  precipitation  of  traces  of  manganese. 
When,  before  the  addition  of  the  alcaline  succinate,  a 
small  portion  of  peroxide  of  iron  is  precipitated,  while  the 
greater  portion  is  still  kept  in  solution,  the  operator  can 
be  sure  that  no  trace  of  protoxide  of  manganese  is  after- 
ward precipitated  with  the  peroxide  of  iron.  If  the  solution 
has  been  previously  saturated  by  ammonia,  be  cannot  be 
sure  that  it  is  absolutely  neutral ;  and  when  this  is  not  the 
case,  traces  of  succinate  of  peroxide  of  iron  can  afterwards 
remain  in  solution. 

When,  from  the  solution  of  a  neutral  persalt  of  iron, 
peroxide  of  iron  is  to  be  precipitated  in  the  state  of 
succinate,  the  neutral  alcaline  succinate  can,  of  course,  be 
applied  immediately  to  the  solution  of  the  persalt  of  iron. 
When  completely  cold,  the  succinate  of  peroxide  of  iron  is 
filtered,  and  edulcorated  with  cold  water.  Warm  water 
cannot  be  used,  because  it  decomposes  the  precipitate, 
and  dissolves  an  acid  succinate  of  iron.  The  operator 
may  employ  for  these  precipitations  the  crystallised  succi- 
nate of  soda,  which  can  always  be  obtained  in  a  state  of 
neutrality.  But,  in  general,  the  neutral  succinate  of  am- 
monia is  used ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  very  many  cases  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  use  any  other  succinate.  It  is 
not,  however,  the  crystallised  succinate  of  ammonia  of 
which  use  is  made,  as  that  is  an  acid  salt:  the  neutral 
succinate  of  ammonia  is  formed  by  the  saturation  of  diluted 
ammonia  with  succinic  acid.  When  the  succinate  of  iron 
has  been  washed  and  dried,  it  is  heated  to  redness.  During 
the  ignition,  the  operator  must  take  particular  care  to 
support  a  current  of  air,  lest  the  peroxide  of  iron  be 
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ndnced  by  the  charcoal  of  the  succinic  acid.  To  produce 
the  current  of  air,  a  cold  body  is  laid  across  the  platinum 
erocible.  With  small  quantities  of  succinate  of  iron,  the 
redaction  of  the  peroxide  during  the  ignition  can  easily  be 
prerented ;  but  the  prevention  is  more  difficult  with  large 
quantities.  It  is  possible,  however,  after  the  washing  of 
the  snccinate  of  iron,  to  separate  the  greater  part  of  its 
succinic  acid.  Bbrzrlius  directs  us  to  pour  diluted 
mnnonia  over  the  succinate  of  iron  while  still  on  the  filter. 
Succinic  acid  is  abstracted,  and  the  precipitate  becomes 
snaDer  in  volume  and  deeper  in  colour. 

From  the  solution  filtered  from  the  succinate  of  iron, 
the  operator  has  still  to  separate  the  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese. It  may  either  be  precipitated  by  carbonate  of 
potash  as  carbonate  of  manganese,  or  it  may  be  converted 
into  sulphate  of  manganese.  In  the  latter  case,  however, 
the  peroxide  of  iron  must  have  been  precipitated  by  succi- 
■ate  of  ammonia,  and  not  by  succinate  of  soda. 

Separation  from  Manganese  by  Ammonia. — The  separation 
bjr  alcaline  succinates,  of  peroxide  of  iron  from  protoxide 
of  manganese,  has  no  difficulties,  when  there  is  a  conside- 
nble  proportion  of  peroxide  of  iron.  But  when  the  pro- 
portion of  iron  is  small,  it  is  found  to  be  very  difficult  so  to 
saturate  the  solution  with  ammonia  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  peroxide  of  iron  shall  remain  in  solution,  and  only  a 
flnall  portion  be  precipitated;  because  a  single  drop  of 
very  dilute  ammonia  is  often  sufficient  to  throw  down  the 
whole  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron.  The  difficulties  of  the 
process  increase  considerably  when,  at  the  same  time,  the 
quantity  of  protoxide  of  manganese  is  very  considerable ; 
for,  in  that  case,  the  oxidising  power  of  the  air,  exercised 
on  the  neutralised  solution,  can  very  easily  produce  a 
porti<m  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  which,  precipitating 
with  the  peroxide  of  iron,  renders  the  result  altogether 
inaccurate.  When,  therefore,  a  mere  trace  of  peroxide 
of  iron  is  to  be  separated  from  a  very  considerable  quantity 
of  protoxide  of  manganese,  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  is 
the  following :  The  operator  adds  to  the  solution  a  large 
quantity  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  precipitates  the  pcr- 
ckxide  of  iron  by  caustic  ammonia*    When  the  solution  is 
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extremely  acid,  the  addition  of  muriate  of  amtiM>iiia  is 
umiecessaiy.  An  excess  of  ammonia  is  also  to  be  aToided. 
The  precipitated  peroxide  of  iron  is  filtered  as  quickly  as 
possible,  lest  it  become  contaminated  with  peroxide  of 
manganese.  Should  the  presence  of  manganese  be  still 
suspected  in  the  peroxide  of  iron  thus  separated,  the  pre- 
cipitate must  be  redissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  the 
peroxide  of  iron  be  precipitated  in  the  state  of  succinate. 
The  peroxide  of  iron  and  the  protoxide  of  manganese  are 
thus  easily  and  completely  separated. 

Precipitation  by  Alcaline  Benzoates^ — Instead  of  the  suc^ 
cinates,  we  can,  according  to  Hisimgbr  {Afhandlingar  i 
Fysiky  T.  III.  p.  152),  employ  the  benzoates  with  the  like 
good  consequences.  Peroxide  of  iron  is  as  perfectly  pre- 
cipitated by  the  one  as  by  the  other.  And,  by  the  precipi- 
tation with  benzoates,  the  same  precautionary  measures 
are  to  be  obserred  as  by  the  precipitation  with  succinates. 
Formerly,  when  benzoic  acid  was  cheaper  than  succinic 
acid,  there  was  some  adyantage  to  be  gained  by  using  the 
former  as  a  precipitant  of  the  peroxide  of  iron.  At  present, 
however,  the  advantage,  in  i>oint  of  economy,  lies  on  the 
other  side.  There  are  other  circumstances  too,  which 
render  the  employment  of  succinates  preferable  to  that  of 
benzoates.  The  precipitate  of  benzoate  of  iron  is  still 
more  bulky  than  that  of  succinate  of  iron,  and  as  the  ben- 
zoic acid  contains  much  more  carbon  than  the  succinic  acid, 
there  is  still  more  occasion  to  dread  the  reducing  effects  of 
the  subsequent  ignition.  Nevertheless,  the  operator  has 
the  same  resource  here  that  he  had  in  the  former  case :  he 
can  separate  the  benzoic  acid  from  the  benzoate  of  iron, 
just  as  he  could  separate  the  succinic  add  from  the  succi- 
nate of  iron,  that  is  to  say,  by  caustic  ammonia.  In  both 
cases,  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  the  precipitate  on  the 
filter,  effects  the  separation  of  most  of  the  succinic  acid,  but 
never  of  the  whole. 

Separation  from  Zirconia. — ^To  separate  peroxide  of  iron 
firom  zirconia,  the  operator  begins  by  adding  to  the  diluted 
solution  of  the  two  oxides,  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid.  This 
acid  has  the  property  of  rendering  a  great  number  of  solu-» 
tions  of  metallic  oxides  and  earths,  incapable  of  predpita^ 
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lion  by  alcalies ;  among  other  solutions,  those  of  peroxide 
of  iron  and  sirconia  are  thus  affected.  If,  therefore,  to  the 
solution  of  these  two  bases,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tartaric 
acid  has  been  added,  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  ammonia 
produces  no  precipitate.  The  solution,  then,  being  ren- 
dered ammoniacal,  the  operator  gradually  adds  bihydro* 
sulphnret  of  ammonia,  as  long  as  it  produces  a  black 
precipitate.  The  peroxide  of  iron  is  hereby  precipitated 
as  sulphuret  of  iron,  while  the  zirconia  remains  in  solution. 
When  the  precipitate  has  completely  subsided,  and  the 
supernatant  fluid  has  a  yellow  colour,  it  is  filtered;  if> 
however,  the  solution  after  some  time  remains  greenish,  it 
most  not  be  filtered  until,  by  exposing  the  whole  to  a  very 
gentle  heat,  the  entire  deposition  of  the  precipitate  is  occa- 
sioned, and  the  solution  is  rendered  yellow.  The  sulphuret 
of  iron  must  be  very  quickly  and  completely  washed  with 
water  containing  a  little  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 
When  the  washing  is  finished,  the  precipitate  must  be 
converted  into  peroxide  of  iron,  in  the  manner  which  has 
been  described  above.  The  solution  filtered  from  the  sul- 
phnret of  iron  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  mass 
is  ignited  in  a  counterpoised  platinum  crucible.  Atmo- 
spheric air  must  be  permitted  to  have  access,  and  the 
ignition  must  be  continued  until  the  zirconia  becomes 
white.  But  it  is  somewhat  difficult,  when  the  quantity  of 
the  dry  mass  is  rather  considerable,  to  bring  the  ignition 
to  this  perfection,  because  the  carbon  of  the  tartaric  acid 
bums  away  very  slowly.  The  consumption  of  the  charcoal 
is  very  easily  efiected,  however,  when  the  dry  mass  is 
I^aced  in  a  little  counterpoised  platinum  capsule,  and  the 
capsule  is  placed  in  the  muffle  of  a  small  cupellation 
furnace.  When  the  zirconia  is  burnt  to  whiteness,  it  is 
ready  to  be  weighed.— If  the  tartaric  acid  employed  in  this 
i^ration  contain  any  fixed  constituents,  such  as  lime,  &c., 
the  whole  quantity  of  these  is  found,  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment,  mixed  with  the  zirconia. 

Separation  from  Cerium. — The  separation  of  peroxide  of 
iron  from  the  oxides  of  cerium,  is  efiected  in  the  same  way 
as  its  separation  from  yttria. 

Separation  from  Yttria. — Peroxide  of  iron  can  be  sepa- 
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rated  from  yttria,  by  the  process  employed  to  separate  it 
from  zirconia.  More  generally,  however,  yttria  has  been 
separated  from  peroxide  of  iron,  by  the  process  which 
follows :  The  solution  of  both  substances  is  saturated  with 
ammonia,  and  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  precipitated'*  by 
succinate  of  anmionia.  The  solution  is  filtered  from  the 
succinate  of  iron,  and  the  yttria  is  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  more  ammonia.  .    . 

Separation  from  Glucina  and  Alumina. — ^Peroxide  of  inm 
is  separated,  both  from  glucina  and  alumina,  by  caustic 
potash.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  a  rather  small 
volume,  and  then,  in  a  capsule  of  porcelain,  or  still  better, 
of  platinum,  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potashy 
and  is  warmed  or  gently  boiled.  At  first,  all  the  oxides 
are  precipitated,  but  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  caustic 
potash  has  been  added,  the  alumina  and  glucina  are 
redissolved.  In  proportion  as  the  two  earths  dissolve, 
the  undissolved  remainder,  which,  in  the  end,  consists 
of  peroxide  of  iron  alone,  becomes  more  darkly  brown  in 
its  colour.  The  operator  filters  the  solution,  and  washes 
the  peroxide  of  iron.  He  supersaturates  the  filtered  liquor 
with  muriatic  acid,  and  then,  if  it  contain  alumina,  he 
precipitates  it  with  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  or,  if  it  contain 
glucina,  he  precipitates  it  with  caustic  ammonia.  Should 
both  these  earths  be  present,  they  must  be  separated  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  described  at  page  37.  The  per- 
oxide of  iron  must,  in  the  case  of  an  accurate  analysis,  be 
redissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  precipitated  by  caustic 
ammonia. — This  method  of  separating  the  peroxide  of  iron 
from  glucina  and  alumina  has  a  very  disagreeable  atten- 
dant ;  it  is,  that  an  operator  who  is  not  very  experienced, 
can  never  tell  when  the  proper  quantity  of  caustic  potash 
is  added  to  the  solution.  The  dark  brown  colour  of  the 
undissolved  peroxide  of  iron  is  a  guide  which  often  is 
deceptive.  It  is  only  when  the  solution  of  glucina  or 
alumina  in  caustic  potash  has  been  filtered  from  the  preci- 
pitated peroxide  of  iron,  that  the  operator  can  ascertain 
whether  the  quantity  of  potash  necessary  to  effect  the 
complete  separation  of  the  substances  has  been  added. 
The  proof  consii^ts  in  adding  to  the  filtered  alcaline  solution 
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a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid.  If  this  produced  a  small 
ckrad  of  alumina  or  glucina,  which,  upon  agitating  the 
sofaitioii,  is  redissolved,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  caustic 
potash  has  been  added  in  sufficient  excess. 

Separation  from  Magnesia. — Peroxide  of  iron  is  sepa- 
rated from  magnesia,  nearly  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  « 
separated  from  manganese.  The  operator  first  adds  mu- 
riate of  ammonia  to  the  solution  of  iron  and  magnesia, 
and  then  applies  an  excess  of  caustic  ammonia.  If  the- 
solution  be  very  acid,  the  addition  of  muriate  of  ammonia 
is  unnecessary.  The  peroxide  of  iron  thus  precipitated 
is  always  accompanied  by  a  little  magnesia,  even  when 
the  quantity  of  muriate  of  ammonia  in  the  solution,  is 
Tery  considerable.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  muri- 
atic acid,  the  solution  is  accurately  saturated  with  ammo- 
may  and  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  precipitated  by  a  neutral 
alcaline  succinate,  in  the  manner,  and  with  all  the  pre- 
caationsy  which  have  been  fully  described  at  page  55.  The 
sohition  filtered  from  the  succinate  of  iron,  as  it  contains 
a  teiall  quantity  of  magnesia,  is  to  be  added  to  the  solu- 
tion which  was  filtered  from  the  peroxide  of  iron  preci- 
pitated by  ammonia,  and  which  consequently  contains  the 
main  quantity  of  magnesia.  The  magnesia  is  then  preci- 
pitated from  the  mixed  solution. 

Separation  from  Lime  and  Strontian, — Peroxide  of  iron 
is  separated  from  lime  and  strontian  by  caustic  ammonia, 
which  precipitates  the  oxide  but  not  the  earths.  The 
Mdution  is  filtered  from  the  peroxide  of  iron,  and  the 
earths  are  precipitated  from  the  filtered  solution.  The 
operator  has  hereby  to  observe  the  precaution  of  very 
quickly  filtering  and  washing  the  peroxide  of  iron ;  he  has 
also  to  take  care  to  protect  the  precipitate,  during  the 
filtration,  as  much  as  possible  against  the  action  of  the 
air;  the  peroxide  of  iron  can  otherwise  be  easily  con- 
taminated by  carbonate  of  lime,  or  of  strontian. 

Separation  from  Barytes. — Peroxide  of  iron  is  separated 
fiom  barytes  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  filtered 
from  the  sulphate  of  barytes>  and  the  peroxide  of  iron  is 
precipitated  by  ammonia. 

Separation  from  Fixed  ^fca/ie^.-^Peroxidc  of   iron  is 
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separated  from  the  fixed  alcalies  by  caustic  ammoiii&> 
The  solution  filtered  from  the  precipitated  peroxide  of 
ih>ii  contains  the  alcalies.  By  evaporating  die  solution 
and  igniting  the  dry  mass^  the  alcalies  are  obtained  in 
combination  with  the  acid  which  was  contained  in  the 
solution  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  alcalies. 

Separation  frtm,  several  of  the  preceding  Substances. — When 
peroxide  of  iron  is  to  be  separated  from  several  of  the 
substances  which  have  been  spoken  of  a:bove,  the  course , 
of  the  analysis  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said 
on  the  separation  of  each  particular  substance.  When, 
for  example^  peroxide  of  iron  is  to  be  separated  from 
protoxide  of  manganese,  alumina,  magnesia,  lime,  and  a 
fixed  alcali,  the  separating  processes  may  be  as  follows  t 
The  operator  adds  to  the  solution  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
muriate  of  ammonia,  which,  however,  is  not  necessary 
when  the  solution  is  very  acid.  He  then  supersaturates 
the  solution  with  caustic  anunonia.  The  precipitate  which 
appears,  is  quickly  filtered,  and,  during  the  filtration,  is 
protected  as  much  as  possible  from  the  atmosphere.  The 
lime  is  precipitated  from  the  filtered  liquor  by  oxalate  of 
ammonia.  The  precipitate  resulting  from  the  application 
of  caustic  ammonia,  contains  peroxide  of  iron  and  alu- 
mina, as  well  as  small  quantities  of  magnesia  and  prot- 
oxide of  manganese.  It  is  redissolved  in  muriatic  acid, 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  an  excess  of  add :  the  solutioa 
is  then  boiled  with  caustic  potash.  The  alumina  is  dis- 
solved by  the  potash,  and  is  afterwards  precipitated  from 
the  filtered  solution,  in  the  manner  described  at  page  S2. 
The  caustic  potash^  which  dissolves  the  alumina,  preci- 
pitates the  peroxide  of  iron  with  the  smaU  quantities  of 
magnesia  and  protoxide  of  manganese.  This  precipitate 
is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  the  solution  is  diluted  with 
water  and  saturated  with  ammonia.  The  peroxide  of  iron 
is  then  precipitated  by  succinate  of  ammonia.  The  s<du- 
tion  filtered  from  the  succinate  of  iron  is  mixed  with  the 
solution  filtered  from  the  oxalate  of  lime ;  and  by  means 
of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  the  protoxide  of  man^ 
ganese  is  precipitated  as  sulphuret  of  manganese.  The 
solution  filtered  from  this  precipitate,  is  acidulated  by  mu- 
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rimtic  acid,  and  waimed,  to  destroy  the  excess  of  bihydro- 
solplniiet  of  ammonia.  It  is  filtered,  and  evaporated  to 
drj^ien,  and  the  dry  mass  is  ignited.  It  is  then  treated 
with  sulphuric  add,  and  is  again  evaporated  to  dryness.  It 
is  now  once  more  ignited,  and  is  treated,  during  the  ignition, 
with  dry  carbonate  of  ammonia,  to  convert  the  alcaline 
faisaI|Aates  into  neutral  sulphates.  When  the  ignition  is 
ended,  the  saline  mass  is  weighed.  It  contains  the  magne^ 
nm  sulphate  and  the  alcaline  sulphate.  The  magnesia 
and  fhe  alcaM  are  separated  by  the  process  described  at 
page  29^ — The  course  of  this  analysis  is  somewhat  modi- 
led  when  the  quantity  of  protoxide  of  manganese  is  very 
oonnderable.  In  that  case,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
protoxide  of  manganese  is  precipitated  by  bihydrosul- 
phnret  of  ammonia,  before  the  lime  is  precipitated  by  tho 
(nalate  of  ammonia.  The  reason  for  this  precaution  is 
giren  at  page  48. 

Separation  of  Peroxide  of  Iron  from  Protoxide  of  Iron. — 
The  separation  of  peroxide  of  iron  from  protoxide  of  iron 
is  exceedingly  difficult.  When  other  substances  are  in 
combination  with  these  oxides,  the  difficulties  are  much 
iacieaaed.  And  when  the  compound  is  incapable  of  solu- 
tion in  acids,  the  separate  determination  of  the  oxides 
cannot  ]M>ssibly  be  effected. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  compounds  are  to  be  examined, 
which  consist  merely  of  peroxide  and  protoxide  of  iron, 
and  which  are  soluble  in  acids.  Compounds  of  this  de- 
acriptiim  are  Ae  native  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  the  sort 
of  oxide  of  iron  which  is  produced  when  iron  is  heated  to 
ledness  in  the  open  air  (Eisen-Hammerschlag).  A  given 
quantity  of  the  compound  is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid, 
nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution,  and  the  whole  is 
heated,  to  convert  the  protoxide  of  iron  into  peroxide. 
The  solation  is  then  diluted  with  water,  and  the  peroxide 
of  iron  is  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is 
washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  From  the  weight  of 
the  peroxide,  it  is  easy  to  learn  with  how  much  oxygen 
the  sabstance  must  have  combined,  that  the  protoxide  of 
iron  which  it  contained,  might  be  converted  into  peroxide. 
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All  the  increase  of  weight  Which  the  mixture  of  oxides- 
has  experienced  on  being  converted  into  peroxide,  is 
owing  to  the  acquisition  of  oxygen.  The  oxygen  has 
combined  with  the  protoxide  of  the  compound,  and  is 
half  so  much  in  quantity  as  the  oxygen  previously  exist- 
ing in  the  protoxide ;  for  the  protoxide  of  iron,  on  being 
fully  converted  into  peroxide,  acquii'es  one  half  more 
oxygen  than  it  already  possessed.  Thus,  then,  finding 
first,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  gained  by  the  substance 
operated  upon,  we  find  next  the  quantity  of  oxygen  be- 
longing to  the  protoxide  existing  in  the  compound ;  and 
herefrom,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  the  protr- 
oxide.  When  this  is  found,  the  quantity  of  the  peroxide 
contained  in  the  substance  is  learned  from  the  difference 
in  weight,  between  the  quantity  of  the  compound  sab-< 
mitted  to  analysis,  and  the  quantity  of  protoxide  made 
out  by  calculation. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that,  in  this  analysis,  the  utmost 
degree  of  accuracy  must  be  observed.  In  the  compounds 
of  peroxide  of  iron  with  protoxide  of  iron,  the  quantity  of 
the  former  is  generally  very  large  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  latter ;  the  increase  of  weight  gained  by  the  sub- 
stance, when  its  protoxide  is  converted  into  peroxide^  is 
therefore  very  small ;  and  when  even  a  very  small  error  is 
committed  in  the  determination  of  this  increase  of  weight, 
this  error  becomes  very  considerable  in  the  subsequent 
calculation  of  the  quantity  of  protoxide. 

When  the  substance  submitted  to  analysis  containi» 
small  quantities  of  constituents  which  are  insoluble  in 
muriatic  acid,  the  solution  is  filtered  from  the  insoluble 
remainder,  and  the  weight  of  the  latter  is  determined  and 
deducted  from  that  of  the  substance  submitted  to  analysis. 
These  insoluble  constituents  are  almost  always  deposited, 
as  well  by  the  magnetic  iron  ore  as  by  the  difierent  sorts' 
of  oxide  produced  by  heating  iron  to  redness  in  the  open 
air. 

Reduction  of  the  Oxides  of  Iron  by  Hydrogen  Gas^ — ^The 
quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  a  compound,  consisting 
merely  of  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron,  can  be  deter^. 
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milted  I^  fbUowii^  a  method  differing  altogether  from  the 
■bore.  mUs  method  consists  in  converting  the  oxides  into 
netallic  iron.  The  reduction  is  effect^  by  passing  a 
stream  of  dry  hydrogen  gas  over  the  oxides,  while  exposed 
to  beat.  By  the  combination  of  the  hydrogen  gas  widi 
the  oxygen  of  the  oxides  of  iron,  a  certain  quantity  of 
water  is  prodoced,  of  which  care  is  taken  to  determine 
'  the  weight.  Hie  performance  of  the  experiment  is  as 
faDows:  The  operator  produces  the  hydrogen  gas  in. a 
luk  Oy  which  is  closed  by  a  cork,  in  which  two  holes  are 
bond.  Through  one  of  these  holes  passes  a  funnel  b^ 
with  a  long  neck;  through  the  other  hole  passes  a  tube, 
iriiich  is  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  intended  to  lead  away 
Ae  gas.  In  this  tube  two  bulbs  c  c  are  blown.  In  the 
hsk  a  the  operator  pnts  some  granulated  zinc,  and  as 
wadt  water  as  occupies  one-third  part  of. its  capacity. 
The  glass  tube  of  the  funnel  h  must  pass  below  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Sulphuric  acid  is  gradually  poured  through 
tin  finmel  into  the  flask,  so  as  to  disengage  a  very  slow 
canent  of  hydrogen  gas,  which  passes  away  by  the  con- 
doctiiig  tube.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  vapour  of 
water,  which  flies  ofi*  with  the  hydrogen  gas,  is  deposited 
ia  the  two  bulbs  ce.  The  remainder  of  the  vapour  of 
water  is  completely  separated  from  the  hydrogen  gas,  by 
forcing  the  latter  to  pass  through  the  glass  tube  d,  which 
is  filled  with  dry  chloride  of  calcium,  and  connected  by  a 
tube  of  Indian  rubber  with  the  tube  which  leads  the  gas 
from  the  flask.  The  other  end  of  the  tube  containing  the 
chloride  of  calcium,  is  connected,  likewise  by  a  tube  of 
k  rubber,  with  a  glass  tube,  having  a  bulb  e  blown 
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in  the  middle  of  it.  It  is  necessary  that  the  bulb  e  be  of 
pretty  strong  glass^  that  it  may  not  be  injured  or  melted 
by  the  action  of  the  heat  applied  to  assist  the  decomposing 
power  of  the  gas.  Instead,  therefore,  of  blowing  a  bolb 
in  the  middle  of  a  glass  tube  for  this  purpose,  it  is  better 
to  take  a  little  glass  bulb,  formed  of  strong  glass,  and  to 
solder  two  small  glass  conducting  tubes  to  its  sides.  The 
small  glass  tube,  on  that  side  of  the  bulb  which  is  futheat 
from  the  tube  holding  the  chloride  of  calcium,  must  be 
drawn  out  to  a  fine  point.  The  bulb  e  and  its  two  tabes 
being  completed,  it  is  first  weighed  alone  with  accuracy. 
So  much  of  the  substance  to  be  analysed  is  then  put  into 
it  as  may  be  judged  to  be  convenient;  particular  caie 
being  taken  to  lodge  the  whole  portion  in  the  bulb  e,  and 
to  cleanse  the  glass  tube  at  each  side  with  the  plume  of  a 
small  feather.  The  bulb  is  then  weighed  again,  and  tibe 
increase  of  weight  indicates  the  quantity  of  the  sobstance 
j^ulnnitted  to  analysis.  It  is  proper,  in  most  cases^  to 
employ  the  substance  in  the  state  of  powder,  partly  be- 
cause it  is  then  more  easily  decomposed  by  the  hydrogCD 
gas,  but  especially  because  it  is  then  in  the  condition 
most  adapted  to  avoid  die  loss  which  ensues  whea  a 
substance,  on  the  first  application  of  heat,  decrepitates, 
a  phenomenon  which  very  generally  occurs  with  minerals. 
With  the  bidb  «,  a  second  bulb  ^,  is,  by  means  of  an 
Indian  rubber  tube,  so  connected,  that  the  i>oint  of  the 
tube  of  the  bulb  e  passes  into  the  bulb  g.  The  other  ^aas 
tube  of  the  bulb  g  is  connected  with  the  small  tube  h^ 
which  is  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  by  means  of  a 
cork,  which  fits  air-tight  into  the  end  of  the  tube  h.  Tbe 
bulb  gy  the  glass  tube  /^,  and  the  Indian  rubber  tube  \iiiich 
connects  g  to  6,  are  all  to  be  weighed  together,  before  they 
are  joined  to  the  rest  of  the  apparatus. — When  the  ap- 
paratus is  complete,  and  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  the 
bulb  e  is  very  gradually  heated ;  but  afterwards  the  heat 
is  slowly  raised  until  the  bulb  becomes  red-hot.  The  heat 
is  applied  by  a  spirit  lamp  with  circular  wick.  By  this 
operation,  the  oxides  of  iron  are  completely  reduced  to 
metallic  iron.  The  water  which  is  produced,  drops  from 
the  pointed  tube  of  the  bulb  e  into  the  bulb  ^,  where  the 
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gieater  portion  remains  in  the  liquid  state.  A  smaUer 
portion,  which  passes  on  in  the  state  of  vapour,  is  absorbed 
bj  the  chloride  of  calcium  in  the  tube  h.  Nothing  escapes, 
Ihoelbre,  by  the  tube  iy  but  the  superfluous  dry  hydrogen 
gis.  When  water  ceases  to  be  produced,  which  is  the 
case  when  no  new  drops  appear  to  form  at  the  point  of 
Ae  tube  in  the  bulb  g^  the  decomposition  is  completed. 
Ihe  heat  is  then  gradually  diminished,  and  the  whole  is 
allowed  to  cooL  During  the  cooling,  a  slow  but  continued 
current  o^  hydrogen  gas  must  pass  through  the  apparatus. 
When  the  whole  is  perfectly  cold,  it  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  weight  of  the  iron  which  is  formed  in  the  bulb  e, 
and  the  weight  of  the  water  which  is  produced  by  the 
opeiation.  The  greater  part  of  the  water  is  found  in  the 
bidb  ^;  a  smaller  portion  will  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
dioride  of  calcium  in  the  tube  h.  That  these  weighings 
■ay  be  properiy  executed,  the  bulbs  6  and  g  must  be 
leparated.  llie  last  drop  of  water  that  has  been  formed 
lanaina,  however,  in  the  end  of  the  pointed  tube  of  the 
hdb  e.  This  water  must  not  be  weighed  with  «,  but 
with  g^  For  this  reason,  the  pointed  tube  is  cut  off  from 
the  bulb  e  by  means  of  a  sharp  file,  and  is  allowed  to 
lanain  with  the  bulb  g.  The  tube  A,  the  bulb  ^,  the 
Indian  rubber  tube,  and  the  point  of  the  tube  cut  from 
the  bulb  e,  can  then  be  weighed  together.  The  operator 
dries  the  piece  of  tube  and  weighs  it  alone.  He  weighs 
farther  the  bulb  e  without  the  piece  of  tube,  and  after- 
wards  adds  to  this  the  weight  of  the  latter.  From  these 
diffnent  weighings,  it  is  easy  to  learn  how  much  the 
sobstanc^e  which  has  been  reduced  by  hydrogen  gas,  has 
hwt  in  weight  This  loss  of  weight  consists  of  oxygen. 
Hie  weight  of  the  bulb  g  and  the  tube  h  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment,  after  allowing  for  the  original  weight  of  the 
apparatus  and  for  the  weight  of  the  dry  piece  of  pointed 
tobe,  gives  the  quantity  of  water  produced.  The  quantity 
of  oxygen  essential  to  the  constitution  of  this  quantity  of 
water,  is  then  calculated.  The  oxygen  indicated  by  the 
loss  of  weight  suffered  by  the  substance  reduced,  and  the 
oxygen  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  water  produced,  are 
quantities  which  should  be  in  exact  accordance.     Any 
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difference  which  may  be  founds  indicates  inaccuracy  m 
the  performance  of  the  operation. 

.  It  would  be  easy,  in  this  experiment,  to  determine 
merely  the  weight  of  the  reduced  iron  in  the  bulb  e,  and 
in  verity,  the  whole  apparatus  would  be  much  simpler,  if 
the  operator  chose  to  dispense  with  the  weighing  of  the 
water.  But  as  the  result  of  this  experiment  ought  to  be 
exceedingly  exact,  if  it  is  intended  to  draw  conclusions 
from  it  respecting  the  relative  quantities  of  protoxide  and 
peroxide  of  iron  contained  in  the  substance  submitted  to 
analysis,  it  is  improper  to  neglect  any  means  of  confirming 
the  result.  Now  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of 
water  formed,  affords  a  very  good  confirmation  of  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  lost  by  the  substance  when  treated 
with  hydrogen  gas.  It  would  be  possible,  with  a  view  to 
another  simplification  of  the  apparatus,  to  omit  the  bulb 
ff,  and  to  allow  the  whole  of  the  water  produced  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  chloride  of  calcium  in  the  tube  A.  There- 
by, however,  the  determination  of  the  quantity  pf  water, 
would  come  to  be  very  inaccurate;  the  determination 
indeed  could  only  be  effected  at  all,  when  the  quantity  of 
water  was  very  small.  If  the  quantity  of  water  was 
considerable,  it  would  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  chloride 
of  calcium ;  the  solution  so  produced  would  flow  towards 
the  point  i,  and  a  portion  of  water  could  be  lost  by  dissi- 
pation in  vapour.  In  many  cases,  it  is  also  of  importance 
to  examine  the  nature  of  the  water  which  is  produced. 
The  operator  must  invariably  observe  whether  or  not  the 
water  have  any  effect  on  litmus  paper ;  it  often  can  change 
the  colour  to  red  or  to  blue.  When  the  water  possesses 
any  such  property,  it  indicates  that  the  oxides  of  iron 
submitted  to  analysis,  were  not  quite  free  from  foreign  ad- 
mixture.— ^Another  precautionary  measure  to  be  observed 
in  this  experiment,  is  to  apply  to  the  bulb  e  the  strongest 
degree  of  heat  which  the  glass  is  capable  of  supporting. 
If  a  gentler  heat  is  employed,  it  is  indeed  possible  that 
the  peroxide  of  iron  may  still  be  completely  reduced,  but 
the  reduced  iron  may  then  have  the  pyrophoric  property 
of  entering  into  combustion  when  it  comes,  into  contact 
with  atmospheric  air.    The  farther  precaution  is  also  tp 
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be  faken,  of  pennitting:  the  current  of  hydrogen  gas  to 
pass  .through  very  slowly,  in  order,  not  only  that  the  whole 
of  the  water  produced  may  be  condensed  in  the  vessels 
g  and  A,  but  also  that  all  the  vapour  which  the  gas  con- 
tains when  it  issues  from  the  flask  a,  may  be  completely 
absorbed  by  the  chloride  of  calcium  in  the  tube  d. 

When  the  substance  contains  other  oxides,  which  arc 
inedacible  by  hydrogen  gas,  these  are  found  at  the  end 
of  the  experiment,  upon  dissolving  the  result  in  muriatic 
add.  There  often  remain  then  small  portions  of  foreign 
constitnents,  which  are  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid.  The 
weight  of  the  insoluble  matters  is  determined,  and  de- 
ducted from  the  weight  of  the  substance  submitted  to 
analysis. 

What  is  determined,  by  this  experiment,  is  merely  the 
quantity  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  a  compound  of  peroxide 
and  protoxide  of  iron.  There  are,  however,  methods  of 
determining,  with  respect  to  such  compounds,  the  quantity 
both  of  peroxide  and  protoxide.  These  methods  can 
even  be  often  employed,  when  the  two  oxides  of  iron  are 
combined  with  other  substances.  But  in  all  cases,  it  is 
aecessary  that  the  substance  to  be  analysed  be  soluble  in 
amiatic  acid. 

Experimental  Determination  of  the  Quantity  of  Peroxide 
^j  Iron,  in  a  Compound  of  Peroxide  and  Protoxide. — The 
following  method  is  employed  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  peroxide  of  iron:  An  accurately  weighed  portion  of  the 
substance  is  placed  in  a  capacious  flask,  which  can  be 
closed  air-tight  by  a  glass  stopple.  The  substance  may 
be  employed  in  lumps,  provided  that  the  lumps  can  be 
dissolved  by  muriatic  acid.  If  that  is  not  the  case,  the 
substance  must  be  pulverised  before  it  is  weighed.  The 
flask  is  then  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  passing  the 
gas  through  a  glass  tube,  which  goes  nearly  to  the  bottom 
e(  the  flask,  but  does  not  touch  the  substance  contained 
in  the  flask.  When  it  is  thought  that  the  more  ponderous 
carbonic  acid  gas  has  expelled  all  the  atmospherical  air 
from  the  flask,  the  glass  tube  is  removed,  the  quantity  of 
muriatic  acid  necessary  to  effect  the  solution  of  the  sub- 
stance Ls  immediately  added,  and  the  flask  is  quickly 
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closed.    For  the  sake  of  greater  certainty,  a  piece  of  wet 
pig's  bladder  is  bound  over  the  neck  of  the  flask*    When 
the  solution  of  the  substance  is  completely  efiiected,  the 
flask  is  opened  and  filled  with  liquid  suljdiuretted  hydro- 
gen.   This  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  must  have 
been  recently  and  expressly  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
It  must  be  as  completely  saturated  with  gas  as  possible, 
must  be  perfectly  clear,  and  completely  free  from  separated 
sulphur.    The  flask  being  filled  with  this  solution,  must 
.be  immediately  closed  with  the  stopple,  and  again  bound 
with  pig's  bladder,  to  prevent  the  access  of  air.     The 
mixture  becomes  milky,  but  after  the  lapse  of  some  days, 
sulphur  is  deposited,  and  the  liquor  becomes  clear.    The 
hydrogen  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  reduces  the  per- 
oxide of  iron,  contained  in  the  solution,  to  the  state  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  sulphur  being  precipitated.    If  the  solu- 
tion be  not  rendered  milky  by  the  addition  of  the  liquid 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  if  no  deposition  of  piire  sul- 
phur take  place,  then  the  substance  contains  merely  prot- 
oxide and  no  peroxide  of  iron.— ^If  there  be  a  deposition 
of  sulphur,  the  clear  liquid  is  filtered  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble through  a  smaU  weighed  filter,  and  the  sulphur  is  then 
brought  upon  it  to  be  edulcorated.    During  the  filtration, 
the  access  of  atmospheric  air  must  be  hindered  as  much 
as  possible,  that  the  undecomposed  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
may  not  be  made  to  deposit  an  additional  quantity  of 
sulphur.    When  the  washing  is  completed,  the  sulphur  is 
dried  on  the  filter  by  the  application  of  a  very  gentle  heat, 
and  is  then  weighed.    After  the  weighing,  it  is  bumt,  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  whether  it  be  pure  or  not.    If  the 
substance  submitted  to  analysis  contained  foreign  bodies, 
insoluble  in  muriatic  acid,  these  are  obtained  after  the 
burning  away  of  the  sulphur.    This  remainder  is  weighed, 
and  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  sulphur.    From  the 
weight  of  the  sulphur,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  which  has  combined  and  formed  water  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  decomposed  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    Tliis 
oxygen,  in  combination  with  iron,  formed  peroxide  of  iron, 
which  has,  by  the  operation  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
been  converted  into  protoxide  of  iron«    If  we  take  three 
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times  this  quantity  of  oxygen^  we  have  the  whole  quantity 
of  oxygen  which,  in  the  original  substance,  was  combined 
with  iron  into  peroxide  of  iron.  The  quantity  of  the 
peroxide  is  therefore  easy  of  discovery.— It  is  necessary 
to  observe  here,  that  a  suitable  quantity  of  the  liquid 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  must  be  employed.  Upon  opening 
tke  flask,  the  liquid  it  contains  must  smell  distinctly  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  then  the 
qaantity  of  peroxide  of  iron  in  the  solution,  was  too  great 
Id  comparison  with  the  quantity  of  liquid  sulphuretted 
bjdfogeii. 

De^entdnation  of  the  Quantity  of  Protoxide  of  Iron,  in 
«  Qmgmtnd  of  Peroxide  and  Protoxide, — The  method  of 
drtPffwriiniiig  the  quantity  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  contained 
ii  die  substance  analysed,  is  as  follows : — A  weighed  por- 
tion of  the  substance  is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid.  This 
is  done  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  preceding  case.  The 
flask,  in  whidi  the  solution  is  made,  must  be  one  wliich 
can  be  securely  closed  by  a  glass  stopple,  only  it  need 
not  be  so  large  as  the  flask  which  is  employed  when  the 
quantity  of  the  peroxide  is  to  be  determined.  It  must,  as 
above  described,  be  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas  before 
Ihe  muriatic  add  is  added.  When  the  solution  of  the 
substance  is  effected,  the  operator  must  quickly  pour  into 
the  flask  a  solution  of  the  double  chloride  of  gold  and 
potassjum,  or  of  gold  and  sodium,  and  close  the  flask. 
By  the  mutual  action  of  these  solutions,  metallic  gold  is 
precipitated,  and  a  corresponding  proportion  of  protoxide 
of  iron  is  converted  into  peroxide.  If  no  gold  is  reduced, 
the  substance  contains  no  protoxide  of  iron.  A  still  easier 
BBethod  of  convincing  oneself  whether  protoxide  of  iron 
be  present  or  not,  is  to  add  to  another  solution  of  the 
substance,  a  solution  of  the  red  pmssiate  of  potash,  which 
detects,  by  the  production  of  a  blue  precipitate,  the  slightest 
taoes  of  protoxide  of  iron  in  solution.  This  blue  precipitate 
is  produced  even  when  the  protoxide  is  accompanied  by  a 
hige  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron. — But  if,  now,  metallic 
gold  should  have  separated,  it  is,  after  some  time,  to  be 
flteied.  It  is  then  to  be  washed  well,  gently  ignited, 
and  weighed.    From  the  quantity  of  gold  obtained,  the 
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quantity  of  oxygen  which  was  necessary  to  convert  the 
protoxide  of  iron  into  peroxide  of  iron  is  ascertained  by 
calculation :  this  is  the  third  part  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
contained  in  the  peroxide  of  iron  which  has  resulted  from 
the  oxidation  of  the  protoxide  of  iron.  If  we  double  this 
quantity  of  oxygen,  we  have  the  quantity  of  oxygen  ap- 
pertaining to  the  protoxide  of  iron  contained  in  the  sub- 
stance analysed.  Hence,  the  quantity  of  protoxide  of 
iron  can  be  easily  calculated. — It  is  necessary  that^  during 
the  solution  of  the  substance  in  muriatic  acid,  the  access 
of  atmospheric  air  be  prevented  as  much  as  possiUe, 
otherwise  a  portion  of  the  protoxide  might  be  converted 
into  peroxide,  before  the  addition  of  the  gold  solution.-^ 
One  cannot,  instead  of  a  solution  of  the  double  chloride 
of  gold  and  potassium,  or  of  gold  and  sodium,  employ  a 
solution  of  the  simple  chloride  of  gold,  with  the  like  good 
consequences.  Even  when  the  latter  is  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care,  it  yields  reduced  gold,  in  consequence  of 
accidental  circumstances,  much  easier  than  the  crystallised' 
double  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium,  or  of  gold  and 
sodium  does:  the  employment  of  the  chloride  of  gold  solir- 
tion  leads  therefore  to  uncertain  results.— If  the  substance 
submitted  to  analysis  contain  small  portions  of  foreign- 
admixtures,  which  are  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid,  the  re- 
duced gold  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  and  thus  separated 
from  the  impurities.  The  gold  solution  is  filtered,  and 
the  insoluble  substances  are  washed,  dried,  igoited,  and 
weighed.  Upon  deducting  the  weight  so  obtained  from 
^that  of  the  reduced  gold,  the  remainder  indicates  the  true* 
quantity  of  the  latter. 

This  method  of  determining  the  quantity  of  the  prot- 
oxide of  iron  in  a  compound,  can  be  employed  in  many 
cases,  in  which  the  above  method  of  determining  the* 
quantity  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  impracticable.  It  is* 
easy  to  perceive,  that  it  is  impossible  to  execute  the  latter 
process,  when  the  substance  to  be  analysed  contains  con- 
stituents which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  none  of  these  me- 
thods .can  be  employed  when  the  substance  to  be  analysed 
's  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid.  ^  Not  only  are  we,  in  tMs^ 
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case,  without  the  means  of  determining  the  relative  quan- 
tities of  peroxide  and  protoxide  of  iron  contained  in  the 
compound  which  is  examined,  but  we  are  often  unable  to 
det^mine  with  oertainty  which  of  the  oxides  it  is  that  a 
particular  substance  contains.  We  determine,  in  such 
cases,  the  quantity  of  iron  as  peroxide,  and  it  is  in  general 
awomed,  that,  when  no  excess  is  obtained,  by  the  analysis, 
the  iron  was  contained  in  the  substance  as  peroxide,  and 
tliat^  when  an  excess  is  obtained,  it  indicates  the  presence 
of  protoxide.  When  the  analysis  has  been  executed  with 
caie,  this  assumption  is  proper  enough  if  iron  is  the 
principal  constituent  of  the  substance  examined.  But  if 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  hope  of  determining  the  state  of 
oxidation  of  the  iron,  by  experiment,  must  be  given  up. 
Even  when  the  other  oxides  which  the  substance  contains 
are  incapable  of  reduction  by  hydrogen  gas,  we  are  still 
mable  to  determine  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  oxides 
of  iron ;  because,  in  general,  the  oxides  of  iron,  which  are 
contained  in  substances  that  are  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid, 
ace  incapable  of  being  reduced  by  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
gasw-*-The  colour  of  the  substance,  to  which  we  might 
look  as  a  means  of  indicating  the  state  of  oxidation  of  the 
iron  it  contains,  is  often  very  deceptive;  yet,  in  general, 
it  is  considered  that  a  green  or  black  colour  indicates 
piotoxide  of  iron,  while  a  red,  yellow,  or  white  colour 
authorises  us  to  decide  that  peroxide  of  iron  is  present. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  a  green  or  black  colour,  especially 
when  the  substance  acts  strongly  upon  the  magnet,  is 
indicative  of  the  presence  of  protoxide  of  iron.  It  is, 
however,  no  less  true,  that  the  substance  can,  at  the  same 
time,  contain  much  peroxide  of  iron. 

XV.    ZINC. 

Quantitative  Estimation  as  Sulphate  of  Zinc. — ^When 
oxide  of  zinc  is  contained  alone  in  a  solution,  and  is  to 
be  quantitatively  determined,  it  can  be  converted  into  a 
sulphate,  yet  this  method  of  estimation  does  not  succeed 
so  well  as  it  does  with  magnesia.  The  sulphate  of  zinc 
loses  a  portion  of  its  acid  during  ignition,  on  which  ac- 
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count  a  small  quantity  of  the  salt  is  subsequently  insoluble 
in  water. 

Precipitation  by  Carbonate  of  Potash.'^The  commoD 
precipitant  of  oxide  of  zinc  is  a  solution  of  carbonate  ol 
potash;  If  the  solution  of  oxide  of  zinc  contain  no  am- 
moniacal  salts,  it  is  mingled  with  an  excess  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  and  heated  till  it  boils :  the  precipitated  car- 
bonate of  zinc  is  then  filtered  and  washed.  If»  on  the 
contrary,  ammoniacal  salts  be  present  in  the  solution,  the 
ammoniacal  salts  must  first  be  destroyed  by  the  joint 
operation  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  heat  The  best 
method  of  proceeding,  is  to  mix  the  solution  with  such  a 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash,  as  may  be  sufficioit  to 
decompose  the  ammoniacal  salts,  and  tiien  to  evaporate 
the  mixture  to  dryness.  Hot  water  is  poured  over  the  diy 
mass,  the  mixture  is  heated  till  it  boils ;  the  carbcmate  df 
zinc  is  then  filtered.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  a 
mistake  in  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash.  The 
same  general  precautionary  measures  are  to  be  observed^ 
as  have  been  described  at  page  25,  in  treating  of  the 
separation  of  magnesia  from  a  solution  containing -am- 
monia. If  a  solution,  containing  oxide  of  zinc,  were  to  be 
mixed  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash,  evaporated 
very  slowly  by  a  gentle  heat  to  dryness,  afterwards  mingled 
witii  cold  watet,  and  then  filtered  to  separate  the  carbonate 
of  zinc,  the  liquid,  which  would  pass  through  the  filter, 
would  still  contain  much  oxide  of  zinc  in  solution ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case  when  the  solution  is  evaporated  by  a 
strong  heat,  and  the  dry  mass  is  treated  with  hot  tvater, 
in  the  manner  which  has  been  recommended  above. 

After  the  precipitation  of  oxide  of  zinc  by  carbonate  of 
potash,  the  operator  should  never  neglect  to  examine 
whether  the  solution,  filtered  from  the  carbonate  of  zinc, 
is  free  from  oxide  of  zinc.  The  best  method  of  making 
this  examination,  is  to  add  to  the  solution  a  few  drops  of 
bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  If  a  white  voluminous 
precipitate  is  produced,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  presence  of 
dissolved  oxide  of  zinc.  The  small  quantity  of  sulphuret 
of  zinc  thus  precipitated  is,  in  such,  a  case,  to  be.  treated 
in  the  manner  which  will  be  presently  described. — When 
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the  caiix>nate  of  zinc  has  been  precipitated  with  the  re-, 
quisite  precautionSy  the  quantity  of  sulphuret  of  zinc 
obtained  from  the  filtered  solution^  is  imponderable. 

Hie  caibonate  of  zinc  is  dried^  and  then  strongly  ignited 
in  a  platinnm  crucible  over  a  spirit  lamp  with  circular 
iii<^  by  which  means  it  is  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid. 
It  18  thm  weired. 

PreeipUation  by  Bihydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia. — Zinc  is 
oftna  precipitated  as  sulphuret  of  zinc^  by  bihydrosul- 
phinet  of  anmionia.  If  the  solution  of  the  zinc  oxide  salt 
be  neutral,  the  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  added  to 
it  directly ;  if  the  solution  be  acid,  it  is  previously  super- 
saturated with  ammonia,  by  which,  when  the  proper 
quantity  is  added,  the  oxide  of  zinc,  at  first  precipitated, 
is  redissolved ;  the  operator  can  then  precipitate  the  sul- 
phuret of  zinc,  which  is  insoluble  in  every  excess  of  alcali. 
The  aolphuret  of  zinc  forms  a  white  voluminous  precipi- 
tate»  which  must  be  allowed  to  subside  completely  before 
the  aofaition  is  filtered.  The  operator  first  filters  the  clear 
flohition,  and  brings  the  sulphuret  of  zinc  upon  the  filter 
afterwards.  If  he  neglect  this  precaution,  the  sulphuret 
of  sine  stops  the  pores  of  the  paper  at  the  beginning  of 
the  filtmng,  and  the  solution  passes  through  exceedingly 
sitofw.  The  sulphuret  of  zinc  is  washed  with  water,  to 
iriiich  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  has  been  added :  it 
is  taken  wet  from  the  funnel,  and  digested,  with  the  filter, 
in  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  by  which  it  is  dissolved, 
while  a  disengagement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  takes 
place.  When  the  digestion  has  continued  so  long  that 
the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  scarcely  any  longer 
sensible,  the  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  zinc  is  precipi- 
tated by  carbonate  of  potash. 

SqMxratioH  from  the  0xi4es  of  Iron, — Oxide  of  zinc  is 
separated  from  peroxide  of  iron  by  caustic  ammonia, 
which  must  be  added  in  excess  to  the  solution  of  the  two 
oxides.  The  oxide  of  zinc  remains  in  solution,  while  the 
p^oxide  of  iron  precipitates.  From  the  solution,  filtered 
finmi  the  peroxide  of  iron,  the  oxide  of  zinc  is  separated 
by  mixture  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  evaporation  to 
dryness. — ^When  oxide  of  zinc  is  to  be  separated  from 
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jf^>    protoxide  of  iroD^  the  latter  must  first  be  converted  into 
peroxide  of  iron,  by  being  heated  with  nitric  acid. 

The  separation  of  oxide  of  zinc  from  peroxide  of  iron, 
by  an  excess  of  caustic  ammonia,  can  only  be  effected 
with  accuracy  when  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  zinc  is  not 
very  considerable.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  oxide  of 
zinc  preponderates,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  peroxide  of 
iron  uncontaminated  by  oxide  of  zinc.  It  is,  in  that  case, 
better  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  two  oxides  by  suc- 
cinate of  ammonia.  The  solution  must  first  be  saturated, 
or  rather  somewhat  supersaturated  by  ammonia;  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  must  have  been  pre- 
cipitated by  the  excess  of  ammonia,  and  must  still  remain 
undissolved  when  the  succinate  of  ammonia  is  added. 

Separation  from  Protoxide  of  Manganese, — From  prot- 
oxide of  manganese,  the  oxide  of  zinc  cannot  be  separated 
by  caustic  potash.  Even  when  a  great  excess  of  caustic 
potash  is  added  to  the  solution  of  the  two  oxides,  and  the 
mixture  is  boiled  for  a  considerable  time,  a  good  separa- 
tion is  not  effected.  On  account  of  the  access  of  air,  the 
protoxide  of  manganese  is  partly  converted  into  deut- 
oxide,  which  can  be  separated  by  filtration,  and  cleansed 
by  washing ;  there  still  remains,  however,  a  small  quantity 
of  oxide  of  zinc,  combined  with  the  manganese,  and  the 
two  substances  cannot  be  totally  separated  by  the  action 
of  caustic  potash. 

Manganese  and  zinc  must,  therefore,  be  separated  in 
quite  a  different  manner.  The  operator  can  precipitate 
them  together,  by  carbonate  of  potash,  as  carbonated 
oxides,  and  afterwards  convert  them  into  metallic  chlo- 
rides. The  chloride  of  zinc  is  volatile,  and  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  chloride  of  manganese  by  distillation.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows :  The  carbonated  oxides 
are  strongly  ignited,  and  weighed.  During  the  ignition, 
they  lose  their  carbonic  acid.  What  remains  is  oxide  of 
zinc,  and  brown  oxide  of  manganese.  This  remainder  is 
put  into  a  little  glass  bulb,  to  each  side  of  which  a  glass 
tube  is  soldered.  These  tubes  must  not  be  of  too  small 
a  diameter,  and  one  of  them  must  be  more  than  twice  as 
loiiju'  as  the  other.    The  bulb  with  its  glass  tubes  is  weighed. 
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before  the  oxides  are  put  into  it.  The  weighing  having 
been  effected,  the  necessary  quantity  of  the  oxides  is 
inserted,  and  the  interior  of  the  tubes  is  cleansed  from  any 
portion  of  the  oxides  by  means  of  the  plume  of  a  feather. 
Thereapon  the  little  apparatus  is  again  weighed.  This 
secood  weighing  shows  how  much  of  the  oxides  is  em- 
ployed in  the  experiment.  The  operator  now  leads  over 
these  oxides  a  current  of  dry  muriatic  acid  gas,  disen- 
gaging^ it  from  the  flask  a,  in  which,  previous  to  placing 
the  apparatus .  together,  a  quantity  of  common  salt  has 


put.    The  opening  of  the  flask  a  is  closed  with  a 

cork^  through  which  passes  the  neck  of  a  long  funnel, 

bent  into  a  tube  of  safety,  and  of  which  the  inferior  end 

(which  is  best  if  pointed)  goes  but  a  few  inches  into  the 

flask.      Upon  gradually  pouring  concentrated  sulphuric 

arid  throngh  this  funnel  into  the  flask,  a  disengagement 

of  mnriatic  acid  gas  is  occasioned.     This  gas  escapes 

thiongfa  the  gas-conducting  tut>e,  which,  as  well  as  the 

finmel,  passes  through  the  cork  of  the  flask.    This  tube  is 

bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  provided  with  two  glass  bulbs  c  c, 

in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  moisture  is  condensed. 

To  dry  the  gas  completely,  it  is  next  passed  through  the 

g^ass  tnbe  d^  which  is  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and 

connected  with  the  gas-conducting  tube  by  a  tube  of 

Indian  rubber.    The  other  end  of  the  tube  containing  the 

chloride  of  calcium,  is  connected,  also  by  means  of  a  tube 

of  Indian  rubber,  with  the  bujb  e,  in  which  the  oxides  for 

decomposition  are  placed.    The  longer  of  the  two  glass 

tubes,  with  which  the  bulb  e  was  provided,  must  have 
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been  bent,  by  heating  it  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp 
with  circulaf  wick,  once,  at  a  right  angle.  This  bending 
must  have  been  effected  after  the  second  weighing  of  the 
bulb,  for  had  the  bend  been  made  in  the  tube  before  the 
oxides  had  been  inserted  in  the  bulb,  the  weighing  of  the 
bulb  with  the  oxides  would  have  been  difficult.  The 
tube,  thus  bent  at  a  right  angle,  passes  through  a  coik 
which  closes  the  mouth  of  the  flask  k.  This  vessel  is 
half  filled  with  water,  mixed  with  caustic  ammonia.  Hie 
glass  tube  ends  just  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The 
cork  of  the  flask  k  has  a  second  hole,  through  which 
another  gas-conducting  tube  passes. — When,  now,  the 
atmospheric  air  has  been  expelled  from  the  apparatus  by 
the  stream  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  the  bulb  e  is  gradually 
heated  by  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  with  circular  wick. 
The  oxides  are  thereby  converted  into  metallic  chlorides ; 
the  conversion,  however,  takes  place  but  slowly.  The 
chloride  of  zinc  volatilizes,  yet  its  complete  separation 
by  volatilization,  is  effected  only  by  the  strongest  d^ree 
of  heat  which  the  spirit  lamp  with  circular  wick  can 
produce.  If  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  zinc  be  consider- 
able, the  operation  must  be  continued  for  several  hours, 
before  the  whole  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  is  distilled  off.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  glass  tube,  which  is  bent  at  a  right 
angle,  have  a  pretty  large  c^ameter,  about  the  third  of  an 
inch,  for  example,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  stopped  up 
by  the  volatilized  chloride  of  zinc.  The  flame  of  a  small 
spirit  lamp  is  employed  to  drive  chloride  of  zinc  from  the 
bulb  e  towards  the  flask  k.  If  it  gather  together  in  the 
bend  of  the  tube,  it  is  best  driven  on,  by  directing  the 
flame  of  the  spirit  lamp  towards  that  part  of  the  tube 
with  a  blow  pipe.  The  chloride  of  zinc  is  thus  forced  to 
pass  into  the  flask  i,  by  the  solution  in  which  it  is  dis* 
solved.  When  no  more  chloride  of  zinc  passes  from  the 
bulb  e  towards  the  flask,  the  experiment  is  finished.  The 
flame  of  the  lamp  is  then  gradually  diminished,  and  the 
bulb  is  allowed  to  cool,  a  continued  current  of  muriatic 
acid  gas  being  allowed  to  pass  through  the  apparatus 
during  the  whole  time  of  cooling.  When  the  whole  is 
completely  cold,  the  glass  tube  is  cut,  with  the  help  of  a 
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sharp  file  at  the  maik  h.  But  if  the  chloride  of  zinc  has 
not  been  driyen  beyond  that  mark,  and  cannot  be  readily 
driven  so  fiur,  the  tube  is  cut  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
bilb  e^  and  the  chloride  of  zinc  which  remains  in  the  tube 
is  very  caiefully  washed  into  the  flask  k.  The  solution  in 
die  flask  then  contains  all  the  zinc,  which,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  process,  was  contained  in  the  bulb  e^  in  the  state  of. 
oxide.  The  operator  adds  to  this  solution,  a  sufficient 
qtantity  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  precipitates  the  zinc 
u  the  manner  which  has  been  described  above.  There- 
HpoB,  the  portion  of  the  glass  tube  in  which  the  chloride  of 
aiic  was  contained,  is  cleansed  and  dried;  after  which, 
die  bolb  e  is  weighed,  and  the  chloride  of  manganese 
which  it  contains  is  separated  from  it  by  solution.  The 
bulb  is  then  dried,  and  again  weighed,  to  enable  the 
opemtor  to  determine,  from  the  loss  of  weight,  the  quan- 
tity of  the  chloride  of  manganese.  But  as  the  glass  is 
often  attacked  in  this  operation,  and  the  chloride  of  man- 
ganese cannot,  on  that  account,  be  fully  dissolved,  it  is 
not  possible  to  obtain  thus  a  very  accurate  result.  For 
this  reason,  when  the  chloride  of  manganese  has  been 
diasi^ed  in  water,  it  is  proper  to  wash  out  the  bulb  e 
with  dilated  muriatic  acid,  and  after  that,  with  water; 
and  to  add  the  washings  to  the  dissolved  chloride  of  man- 
ganese, with  which  they  form  a  clear  solution.  If  a  very 
small  quantity  of  silicic  acid,  resulting  from  the  decompo- 
ation  of  the  glass,  appear  in  the  solution,  it  must  be  filtered. 
Fmn  the  filtered  solution,  the  protoxide  of  manganese  is 
iqittiated  by  carbonate  of  potash,  in  the  manner  which  has 
been  circnmstantially  described  at  page  42.  The  carbonate 
of  pnotoxide  of  manganese  is  converted,  by  ignition,  into 
brown  oxide  of  manganese.  The  weight  of  the  brown 
Qiide  of  manganese,  added  to  the  weight  of  the  oxide  of 
zinc  obtained,  must  agree  with  the  common  weight  of  tiie 
portion  of  the  oxides  employed  in  the  experiment.  When 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  oxides  are  thus  learned 
by  experiment,  in  operating  upon  a  given  portion,  the 
operator  is  enabled  to  calculate  the  total  quantity  of  each, 
contained  in  the  substance  submitted  to  analysis.  As  the 
bringing  of  the  mixed  oxides  into  the  bulb  e  of  the  above- 
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described  apparatus^  and  the  subsequent  cleansing  of  the 
glass  tubes,  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  some  loss, 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  whole  of  either  oxide  in  an 
isolated  state ;  but  the  weight  of  the  mixed  oxides,  and 
the  relative  proportions  being  known,  the  total  quantity  of 
each  oxide  is  easily  found  by  calculation. 

It  might  appear  to  be  a  better  method  to  dissolve  the 
carbonated  oxides  directly  in  muriatic  acid;  to  convert 
them,  by  cautiously  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness, 
into  chlorides,  and  afterwards  to  expose  these  chlorides  in 
the  apparatus,  to  heat  and  muriatic  acid  gas.  Much  time 
would  be  saved  by  proceeding  in  this  manner,  since  the 
oxides  are  but  slowly  converted  into  chlorides  -by  the 
passing  over  them  of  a  stream  of  muriatic  acid  gas.  His 
mode  of  proceeding,  however,  whatever  advantages  it  may 
appear  to  present,  is  not  one  which  can  be  recommended. 
The  reason  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  weigh  and  to  bring 
into  the  bulb  e,  the  chlorides  of  zinc  and  manganese,  with 
so  much  accuracy  as  the  oxides. 

Separation  from  Zirconia,  the  Oxides  of  Cerium,  Ytiria, 
and  Glucina. — ^The  separation  of  oxide  of  zinc  from  zir- 
conia, the  oxides  of  cerium,  yttria,  and  glucina,  could  be 
effected  by  caustic  ammonia,  added  in  excess.  Oxide  of 
zinc  would  remain  in  solution,  and  all  the  other  substances 
be  precipitated.  It  is  unknown,  however,  whether  this 
method  yields  accurate  results. 

Separation  from  Alumina, — Oxide  of  zinc  can  be  separated 
from  alumina  by  caustic  ammonia,  when  both  oxides  are 
dissolved  in  a  liquid.  There  is,  however,  a  native  com- 
pound of  oxide  of  zinc  and  alumina,  caUed  Gahnite,  whidi 
is  insoluble  in  acids.  This  mineral  withstands  even  the 
action  of  carbonate  of  potash  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion, 
and  can  only  be  rendered  soluble  in  acids  by  fusion  with 
caustic  potash.  The  treatment  of  this  substance  by  caustic 
potash  is  managed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  treatment 
of  certain  siliceous  substances  by  caustic  potash.  The 
peculiarities  of  this  operation  will  be  fully  described  in 
a  subsequent  section,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
analysis  of  siliceous  substances. 

Separation  from  Magnesia. — Oxide  of  zinc  is  separated 
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fram  magnesia  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  manner  that 
protoxide  of  manganese  is  separated  from  magnesia.  So 
mach  muriate  of  ammonia  is  added  to  the  solution^  that 
upon  the  addition  of  caustic  ammonia,  both  the  oxide  of 
zinc  and  the  magnesia  remain  in  solution.  When  the 
solution  is  acid,  the  addition  of  muriate  of  ammonia  is 
umecessaiy,  because  the  saturation  of  the  acid  by  am- 
monia produces  a  sufficient  quantity  of  an  ammoniacal 
salt.  The  zinc  is  precipitated  from  the  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  as  snlphuret  of  zinc. 
Hie  solation,  filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of  zinc,  is  acidu- 
lated, warmed,  and  filtered  from  the  sulphur.  The  magnesia 
can  then  be  precipitated  in  the  usual  manner. 

Separatum  from  Lime.— The  separation  of  oxide  of  zinc 
from  lime  can  be  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
separation  of  lime  from  magnesia.    The  solution  is  made 
ammoniacal,  and  the  lime  is  precipitated  by  oxalate  of 
ammonia.    The  oxalate  of  zinc  does  not  precipitate,  being 
retained  in   solution  by  the    ammonia.     The   solution, 
filtered  from  the  oxalate  of  lime,  is  mingled  with  carbonate 
of  potash,  and  evaporated  by  a  strong  heat  to  dryness. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  is  thus  obtained  in  the  state  of  car- 
bonate.— ^The  operator  can  also  separate  lime  from  oxide 
of  zinc,  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  solution,  and  precipi- 
tating the  zinc  as  sulphuret  of  zinc,  by  bihydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia.     This  precipitate  must,  however,  be  quickly 
filtered,  and  protected   during  the  filtering,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  atmospheric  air,  otherwise  the  sulphuret  of 
sine  may  be  contaminated  by  carbonate  of  lime.    But  as, 
in  this  process,  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  zinc  cannot 
be  allowed  to  subside,  it  is  good  to  efiect  the  precipitation 
in  a  flask,  which  can  be  closed  by  a  cork :  the  air  can  then 
be  kept  ofi*,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  precipitate  be 
aDowed  to  subside.    When  the  sulphuret  of  zinc  has  fully 
subsided,  the  solution  is  filtered.    The  filtered  solution  is 
acidulated,  warmed,  and  again  filtered,  to  separate  the 
sulphur.    The  operator  can  then  precipitate  the  lime. 

Separatum  from  Strontian  and  Barytes, — Oxide  of  zinc 
can  be  best  separated  from  strontian  by  the  process  which 
has  just  been  described. — From  barytes,  on  the  contrary. 
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oxide  of  zinc  is  separated  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  tbe 
solution,  which  throws  down  sulphate  of  barytes.  The 
oxide  of  zinc  is  afterwards  precipitated  from  the  solution 
which  is  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  baryta. 

Separation  from  the  Fixed  Alcalies, — Oxide  of  zinc  is 
separated  from  the  fixed  alcalies,  by  rendering  the  solution 
ammoniacal,  and  precipitating  the  zinc  in  the  state  of 
sulphuret.  The  filtered  solution  is  acidulated,  heated,  and 
again  filtered.  It  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
dry  mass  is  ignited.  The  remainder  consists  of  the  fixed 
alcalies,  combined  with  the  acid  with  which  they  were 
combined  before  the  separation ;  provided,  however,  that 
the  acid  be  not  one  of  those  whose  salts  are  <lecompo0ed 
by  ignition. 

XVI.    COBALT. 

Precipitation  of  Oxide  of  Cobalt  by  Caustic  Potash, — 
The  oxide  of  cobalt  is  best  precipitated  from  its  solutions 
by  caustic  potash.  The  precipitate  is  bulky,  and  of  a  blue 
colour,  which,  after  some  time,  passes  into  green.  It  is 
proper  to  precipitate  the  oxide  from  a  hot  solution^  or 
to  boil  the  solution  after  precipitation.  The  colour  of  the 
precipitate  thereupon  changes,  and  after  long  boiling, 
becomes  dirty  rose  red.  This,  however,  is  not  alwaya  the 
case,  even  when  the  solution  of  cobalt  has  been  previously 
diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  The  precipitated 
oxide  is  washed  clean  with  difiGiculty.  The  washing  sac-* 
ceeds  best  with  hot  water.  After  being  washed,  it  is 
dried  and  ignited,  upon  which  it  turns  black ;  it  is  tbeni 
weighed. 

Meduction  of  Oxide  of  Cobalt  by  Hydrogen  Gas. — ^Ac- 
cording to  the  above  method,  however,  it  is  not  |K)ssibIe 
to  determine  with  accuracy  the  quantity  of  tbe  oxide  of 
cobalt,  nor  is  it  possible  even  to  approach  exactness. 
After  repeatedly  igniting  the  oxide,  the  operator  conti- 
nually obtains  a  different  weight;  and  the  weights  ob- 
tained in  this  manner  always  indicate  a  greater  quantity 
of  oxide  of  cobalt  than  the  experiments  ought  to  produce. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  oxide,  during  the  ignitioo. 
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becomes  more  higbly  oxidised,  which  is  a  mischance  which 

caanot  be  avoided,  not  even  when  the  ignited  oxide  is 

quickly  cooled  in  .a  closed  crucible.    In  order  to  determine 

with  accaracy  the  quantity  of  cobalt  contained  in  the 

ignited  oxide,  it  is  best  to  convert  a  weighed  quantity  of 

it,  by  means  of  hydr<^n  gas,  into  reguline  cobalt,  and  to 

calcalate  from  the  weight  of  the  resulting  metal  that  of  the 

whole  quantity  of  the  oxide.    The  reduction  is  performed 

IB  the  following  manner :  In  the  flask  a,  which  contains 

BDC  and  water,  the  operator*  pours  sulphuric  acid  through 

the  funnel  6,  and  thus  produces,  in  the  ordinary  manner, 

the  disengagement  of  a  gentle  current  of  hydrogen  gas. 

Tliis  escapes  through  a  glass  t\ibe,  which  is  bent  at  a  right 

angle,  and  furnished  with  two  bulbs  c  c,  in  which  the 

greater  part  of  the  moisture  of  the  gas  condenses.    In 


Older  to  dry  it  completely,  it  is  next  led  through  a  glass 
tube  dj  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  then  allowed 
to  pass  through  the  glass  bulb  ^,  over  the  ignited  oxide  of 
cobalt  The  bulb  g  must  be  of  strong  and  difiicultly 
fusible  glass,  and  must  have  a  glass  tube  joined  to  each 
side.  It  is  first  weighed  empty,  and  after  the  oxide  of 
cobalt  has  been  placed  in  the  bulb,*and  the  tubes  have 
been  cleansed  by  the  plume  of  a  feather  from  the  particles 
(rf*  oxide  which  may  have  soiled  them,  it  is  again  weighed. 
By  this  means,  the  operator  learns  the  quantity  of  the 
oxide  employed  in  the  experiment.  The  difierent  parts  of 
file  apparatus  are  connected  together  by  tubes  of  Indian 
nbber.  When  the  whole  apparatus  is  filled  with  hydrogen 
gas,  a  gentle  heat  is  applied  to  the  glass  bulb  g,  which 
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contains  the  oxide  of  cobalt  The  heat  is  gradually 
increased  until,  at  last,  the  bulb  is  heated  to  full  redness. 
This  strong  ignition  is  indispensable,  because  the  reduced 
cobalt  might  otherwise  possess  the  pyrophoric  property 
of  inflaming  on  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air.  This 
operation  produces  water,  part  of  which  flies  off  with  the 
excess  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  part  is  deposited  in  drops  in 
the  terminating  glass  tube  of  the  bulb  ^,  whence  it  must  be 
expelled  by  the  flame  of  a  small  spirit  lamp.  When  no 
more  water  is  produced,  all  the  oxide  of  cobalt  is  con- 
verted into  metal.  The  operator  then  ceases  to  heat  the 
bulb,  but  during  the  cooling  of  the  reguline  cobalt  still 
continues  to  pass  hydrogen  gas  through  the  apparatus. 
When  the  whole  is  completely  cold,  the  bulb  g^  with  the 
reduced  cobalt,  is  weighed ;  the  operator  thus  learns  the 
quantity  of  metal  in  the  weighed  quantity  of  the  oxide 
employed,  since  the  diflerence  of  weight  in  the  two  last 
weighings  indicates  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  was 
contained  in  the  oxide  of  cobalt  From  the  proportion  of 
the  metal  and  of  oxygen  in  the  quantity  of  oxide  sub- 
mitted to  analysis,  the  quantity  of  both  in  the  whole 
quantity  of  the  oxide  which  could  not  have  been  reduced 
by  such  an  experiment,  is  calculated.  If  the  substance 
submitted  to  examination,  contained  the  cobalt  in  the 
state  of  oxide,  then  the  quantity  of  oxide  must  be  cal- 
culated from  the  quantity  of  metal  obtained. — When  the 
oxide  of  cobalt  submitted  to  reduction  has  not  been  wdl 
washed,  and  contains  foreign  substances,  especially  alu- 
mina, the  reduced  metal  possesses  the  pyrophoric  property 
of  inflaming  upon  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air,  even 
when  it  has  previously  been  very  strongly  ignited. 

Precipitation  hy  Carbonate  of  Potash. — ^The  oxide  of 
cobalt  is  not  precipitated  from  its  solutions  so  completely 
by  carbonate  of  potash  as  by  caustic  potash,  not  even 
when  the  solutions  are  boiled  with  it,  and  do  not  contain 
ammoniacal  salts.  ^Nevertheless,  if  proper  precautions 
are  taken,  the  oxide  of  cobalt  can  be  so  completely  preci- 
pitated by  carbonate  of  potash,  that  no  traces  of  it  can  b^ 
detected  in  the  filtered  liquid  by  the  reaction  of  bihydror 
sulphuret  of  ammonia. 
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Precipitation  by  Bihydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia, — When  a 
mdution,  from  \¥hich  oxide  of  cobalt  is  to  be  precipitated, 
contains  free  ammonia  or  ammoniacal  salts,  the  oxide  of 
cobalt  cannot  be  precipitated  by  caustic  potash.  The 
operator,  it  is  true,  can  mix  the  solutiQn  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  then  gradually  de- 
onnpose  the  ammoniacal  salts  by  evaporation.  This 
method,  however,  is  very  indirect,  and  even  when  the 
evaporation  is  carried  on  to  dryness,  does  not  give  an 
ftocnrate  result,  because  the  oxide  of  cobalt  is  not  fully 
piedpitated  by  alcaline  carbonates.  The  process  is  the 
more  troublesome  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  the 
aunoniacal  salts  is  the  more  considerable.  By  the  eva- 
poration of  the  solution  to  dryness,  the  oxide  is  converted 
into  peroxide.  It  is,  consequently,  better  and  shorter,  in 
these  cases,  to  precipitate  the  cobalt  by  bihydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia,  in  the  state  of  sulphuret  of  cobalt.  The 
solution  of  cobalt  must  be  neutral,  or  may  be  made  ammo- 
niacal, as  the  sulphuret  of  cobalt  is  quite  insoluble  in  free 
alcalies.  The  sulphuret  of  cobalt  forms  a  black  preci- 
pitate, which  is  less  voluminous  than  the  sulphuret  of 
iron,  and  less  disposed  than  that  substance  to  become 
oxidised  in  the  air.  The  sulphuret  of  cobalt  is  edulcorated 
with  w^ater,  mixed  with  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia, 
which  is  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  pure  water. 
In  order  to  find  the  quantity  of  cobalt  contained  in  the 
flolphnret  of  cobalt,  the  latter  is  taken  still  wet  from  the 
fsnnel,  placed  with  the  filter  in  a  glass,  and  digested  warm 
with  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia,  until  all  the  cobalt  is  dis- 
solved, and  nothing  remains  undissolved  but  the  yellow 
solphnr.  Muriatic  acid  alone  does  not  efiect  the  decom- 
position of  the  sulphuret  of  cobalt.  The  solution  is  diluted 
with  water,  and  filtered,  and  the  insoluble  remainder  is 
washed.  The  oxide  of  cobalt  is  then  precipitated  from  the 
solution  by  means  of  caustic  potash.  The  oxide  so  ob- 
tained is  ignited  and  weighed,  and  a  portion  of  it  is 
redaced  by  hydrogen  gas.  From  the  weight  of  the  metal 
Aimished  by  this  portion,  the  quantity  of  cobalt  contained 
IB  the  whole  quantity  of  oxide  is  calculated. 
SeparcUionfrom  Oxide  of  Zinc—The  separation  of  oxide 
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of  cobalt  from  other  substances  is  often  accompanied  by 
many  difficulties*  It  cannot  be  separated  by  caustic 
potash  from  oxide  of  zinc,  not  even  when  the  solution  of 
both  metals  is  boiled  with  a  great  excess  of  caustic  potash. 
It  is  true,  that  the.oxide  of  zinc  is  dissolved  in  this  opera- 
tion,  but  the  oxide  of  cobalt  which  remains  undissolved 
still  contains  a  great  quantity  of  oxide  of  zinc,  and  this 
is  incapable  of  being  separated  by  any  excess  of  caustic 
potash.  The  only  method  of  completely  separating  these 
two  oxides,  consists  in  converting  them  into  chlorides, 
and  in  separating  the  volatile  chloride  of  zinc  from  chloride 
of  cobalt,  by  distillation,  while  a  current  of  muriatic  acid 
gas  is  passed  through  the  apparatus.  The  operator  b^ns 
by  precipitating  both  substances  in  the  state  of  carbonates^ 
by  means  of  carbonate  of  potash.  If  the  solution  contains 
ammoniacal  salts,  the  precipitation  must  be  effected  by 
means  of  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  with  the 
precautions  which  are  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the 
precipitation  of  oxide  of  zinc  alone  (page  74).  The  filtered 
solution  can  still  retain  a  little  oxide  of  cobalt,  whidi 
must  be  precipitated  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  and 
examined  apart. — The  carbonates  are  ignited,  and  thus 
deprived  of  their  carbonic  acid.  The  resulting  oxides  are 
then  weighed,  and  treated  in  an  apparatus  similar  to  that 
depicted  at  page  77.  The  process  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  recommended  for  separating  the  oxides  of  zinc  and 
manganese. 

Separation  from  Peroxide  of  Iron, — Oxide  of  cobalt  can 
be  separated  from  peroxide  of  iron  by  the  process  employed 
to  separate  peroxide  of  iron  from  protoxide  of  manganese. 
The  solution  of  both  substances,  especially  when  only  a 
small  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron  is  present,  is  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  which  possesses  the 
property,  when  added  in  sufficient  quantity,  of  hindering 
the  precipitation  of  oxide  of  cobalt  by  caustic  ammonia. 
K  the  solution  is  very  acid,  the  addition  of  sal  ammcmiac 
is  unnecessary.  The  solution  is  then  saturated  witk 
ammonia,  the  precautions  being  observed  which  have  been 
pointed  out  at  page  55.  The  peroxide  of  iron  is  thereupon 
precipitated  by  a  neutral  alcaline  succinate,  and  the  suc- 
cinate of  iron  is  treated  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
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fbfinerly  described.  The  solution^  filtered  from  the  succinate 
of  iron,  contains  the  oxide  of  cobalt;  it  is  precipitated  by 
bOiydrosalpharet  of  ammonia^  in  the  state  of  sulphuret  of 
coindt,  which  is  treated  in  the  manner  already  particularised. 
—Peroxide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  cobalt  can  also  be  sepa- 
mted  by  ammonia ;  but  in  this  case,  it  is  necessary  to  add 
a  Tery  large  quantity  of  sal  ammoniac  to  the  solution.  If, 
iiowever,  the  solution  is  very  acid,  this  addition  of  sal 
ammoniac  is  unnecessary.  This  method  of  precipitating 
the  peroxide  of  iron  by  ammonia,  instead  of  by  succinate 
of  ammonia,  and  of  tiiereby  separating  it  from  oxide  of 
cobalt^  ifl  particularly  to  be  recommended,  when  the  quan- 
tity of  peroxide  of  iron  is  very  small  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  oxide  of  cobalt— When  protoxide  of  iron  is  to 
be  separated  from  oxide  of  cobalt,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
vert the  protoxide  of  iron  into  the  peroxide,  previous  to 
attnnpting  the  separation. 

Separation  from  Protoxide  of  Manganese. — ^The  separation 
of  oxide  of  cobalt  from  protoxide  of  manganese  is  accom- 
panied by  many  difficulties.  It  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  converting  both  oxides  into  chlorides,  and  treating 
these  with  hydrogen  gas.  Hereupon,  the  chloride  of  cobalt 
is  reduced  to  metallic  cobalt,  while  the  chloride  of  man- 
ganese remains  unaltered.  The  operator  begins  by  preci- 
pitating the  two  oxides  together.  This  can  be  effected  by 
caustic  potash,  provided  that  the  solution  contains  neither 
free  ammonia  nor  ammoniacal  salts.  But  if  these  are 
present,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  carbonate  of  potash  in 
excess,  and  to  evaporate  the. solution  to  dryness.  The 
operator  can  also,  which  is  better,  precipitate  both  oxides 
from  a  neutral  or  ammoniacal  solution  by  bihydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia.  He  must  then  decompose  the  sulphurets  by 
nitric  acid,  and  precipitate  the  oxides  of  both  metals  from 
the  nitric  acid  solution  by  caustic  potash.  The  oxides 
are  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed.  Such  a  quantity  as 
may  be  thought  necessary  is  then  placed  in  a  glass  bulb, 
which  has  a  glass  tube  joined  to  each  side ;  the  bulb  is 
heated,  and  a  current  of  muriatic  acid  gas  is  meanwhile 
passed  over  the  substance,  to  convert  the  oxides  into 
chlorides.    For  the  disengagement  of  the  muriatic  acid 
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gas,  a  flask,  similar  to  that  depicted  in  the  apparatus 
described  at  page  77,  is  employed.  The  operation  con- 
tinues very  long  before  the  oxides  are  completely  converted 
into  chlorides ;  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  far  more  advan- 
tageous to  convert  the  oxides  into  chlorides,  by  solution  in 
muriatic  acid.  But  when  the  chlorides  are  prepared  in 
this  manner,  it  is  impossible  to  bring  a  determinate  quan- 
tity into  a  glass  bulb  with  accuracy.  The  chlorides  being 
prepared,  dry  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  through  the  appa- 
ratus, while  the  bulb  in  which  the  chlorides  are  placed  i^ 
strongly  heated.  The  same  apparatus  is  employed  for 
this  purpose  as  for  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  cobalts  It  is 
depicted  at  page  83.  The  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas 
is  not  interrupted,  until  the  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  gas 
which  issues  from  the  apparatus  is  very  inconsiderable. 
The  operation  can  never  be  brought  to  such  a  nicety,  as  to 
cause  a  discontinuance  in  the  production  of  muriatic  acid 
gas ;  for  even  when  the  chloride  of  cobalt  is  completely 
reduced,  there  is  still  a  disengagement  of  exceedingly 
slight  traces  of  muriatic  acid  gas  from  the  chloride  of  man* 
ganese.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  is  not  decomposed  by  the 
hydrogen  gas,  and  yet,  when  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  it 
attacks  the  glass.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  only  inconsi- 
derable white  clouds  appear,  when  a  glass  rod  moistened 
with  ammonia  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  apparatus  where 
the  excess  of  gas  escapes,  the  glass  bulb  is  allowed  to 
cool,  the  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas  being,  however, 
continued  during  the  cooling.  When  the  whole  is  cold, 
the  glass  bulb  is  placed  in  water,  upon  which  the  chloride 
of  manganese  is  dissolved,  while  the  metallic  cobalt,  in  a 
state  of  fine  division,  remains  insoluble.  The  chloride  of 
manganese  is,  however,  not  completely  dissolved :  brown 
flocks  of  it  appear  in  the  liquid,  and  increase  in  quantity 
when  it  is  long  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  But  these 
flocks  dissolve  upon  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  muriatic 
acid.  As  they  remain  suspended  in  the  liquid  longer  than 
the  metallic  cobalt,  they  can  be  poured  from  the  latter 
with  the  solution  of  chloride  of  manganese.  The  operator 
now  treats  the  cobalt  with  water,  made  weakly  acid  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  diluted  muriatic  acid.    This 
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liquid  dis^Ives  completely  the  remaining  traces  of  man- 
pmese,  while  it  does  not  attack  the  cobalt.  It  is  proper  to 
decant  it  very  soon,  however,  and  to  wash  the  cobalt 
again  with  pure  watec  It  can  be  filtered  on  a  weighed 
Slier,  quickly  dried  by  exposure  to  a  moderate  heat,  and 
tiien  weighed.  If  the  operator  desires  to  reach  the  utmost 
degree  of  accuracy,  he  may  redissolve  the  cobalt  in  nitric 
acid,  and  precipitate  the  solution  by  caustic  potash ;  he 
win  then  have  to  treat  the  oxide  of  cobalt  in  the  manner 
which  has  already  been  described.— From  the  solution  of 
chloride  of  manganese,  separated  in  the  above  process,  the 
protoxide  of  manganese  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of 
potashy  according  to  the  instructions  which  have  been 
given  at  page  42. 

Separation  from  Alumina.-r-Thc  oxide  of  cobalt  is  sepa- 
rated from  alumina  by  caustic  potash.  The  oxide  of 
cobalt  is  precipitated,  while  the  alumina  remains  in  so* 
fcition. 

Separation  from  Magnesia, — From  magnesia,  the  oxide 
of  cobalt  is  best  separated  by  the  process  which  follows : 
The  operator  adds  to  the  solution  of  both,  so  much  sal 
ammoniac,  that  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia,  neither 
magnesia  nor  oxide  of  cobalt  precipitates.  If  the  solution 
is  acid,  the  addition  of  sal  ammopiac  is  unnecessary.  He 
then  adds  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia ;  the  sulphurct  of 
cobalt  hereby  precipitated  is  filtered  and  washed  with 
water,  to  which  a  little  bibydrosulphujret  of  ammonia  has 
been  added.  In  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  cobalt 
contained  in  the  sulphuret,  it  is  treated  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  described  above.— Previous  to  eflecting 
the  quantitative  determination  of  the  magnesia,  the  excess 
of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  existing  in  the  solution 
filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of  cobalt,  must  be  destroyed  by 
ao  acid. 

Separation  from  Lime, — The  oxide  of  cobalt  is  separated 
from  lime  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  solution  of  both 
substances  is  mixed  with  so  much  sal  ammoniac,  that 
npon  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  caustic  ammonia  no 
oxide  of  cobalt  precipitates.  When  the  solution  is  acid, 
the  addition  of  sal  ammoniac  is  unnecessary.    The  lime  i^ 
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then  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  the  oxide  of 
cobalt  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  filtered  from  the 
oxalate  of  lime,  according  to  the  process  which  has  been 
described  above.  But  it  is,  in  this  case,  necessary  to  filter 
the  oxalate  of  lime  very  quickly,  and  to  protect  the  solution, 
during  the  operation,  as  much  as  possible  from  the  contact 
of  atmospheric  air,  in  order  that  the  oxide  of  cobsdt  con- 
tained in  the  ammoniacal  liquid  may  not  become  more 
highly  oxidised.  As  the  oxalate  of  cobalt  can  only  be  held 
in  solution  by  a  great  quantity  of  ammonia,  this  method 
of  separating  lime  apd  oxide  of  cobalt,  though  generally 
followed,  is  not  to  be  recommended.  A  better  result  is 
obtained  in  the  following  manner :  The  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  both  substances  is  mixed  with  bihydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia,  by  which  means  the  cobalt  is  precipitated  in  the 
state  of  sulphuret  of  cobalt.  This  precipitate  must  be 
quickly  filtered,  care  being  taken  to  hinder  the  access  of 
atmospheric  air  during  the  filtering.  The  object  of  this  is 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the 
consequent  contamination  of  the  sulphuret  of  cobalt.  The 
solution,  filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of  cobalt,  is  first  treated 
with  muriatic  acid,  for  the  purpose  of  decomposing  the 
excess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia ;  the  operator  can 
then  precipitate  the  lime.  In  performing  this  process,  it  is 
proper  to  allow  the  sulphuret  of  cobalt  full  time  to  subside 
in  a  flask  which  can  be  corked ;  the  solution  containing 
the  Ume  then  runs  quickly  through  the  filter,  before  any 
portion  of  carbonate  of  lime  has  time  to  form,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  access  of  atmospheric  air. 

Separation  from  Strontian. — ^The  oxide  of  cobalt  is  sepa- 
rated from  strontian  by  the  same  process  that  is  employed 
to  separate  it  from  lime.  The  separation  could  also  be 
efiected  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Separation  from  Barytes. — From  barytes,  the  oxide  of 
cobalt  can  be  separated  by  sulphuric  acid.  From  the 
solution,  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  barytes,  the  oxide.of 
cobalt  is  precipitated  by  caustic  potash. 

Separation  from  the  Fixed  AlcaHes.-^The  oxide  of  cobalt 
is  separated  from  the  fixed  atcalies,  by  adding  to  the 
neutral  or  ammoniacal  solution,  bihydrosulphuret  of  am* 
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monia,  which  precipitates  sulphuret  of  cobalt.  In  the 
solution,  which  is  filtered  from  this  precipitate,  an  acid  is 
poured  to  decompose  the  excess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of 
aaunonia.  The  quantity  of  the  alcalies  is  then  determined 
is  the  manner  which  has  been  already  explained. 

XVII.    NICKEL. 

PrecipUatian  as  Oxide  of  Nickel,  by  Caustic  Potash, — 
The  oxide  of  nickel,  like  the  oxide  of  cobalt,  is  best  preci- 
{Mtated  from  its  solutions  by  caustic  potash.  It  forms  an 
apide  green  voluminous  precipitate,  and  the  precipitation 
is  so  complete,  that,  when  the  operation  has  been  per- 
fi>rmed  with  proper  care,  and  particularly  when  the  whole 
has  been  boiled,  it  is  impossible  to  detect,  by  reagents,  the 
least  trace  of  oxide  of  nickel  in  the  filtered  solution.  The 
precipitate  can  be  washed  clean  with  difiiculty ;  on  which 
account,  hot  water  must  be  used  for  the  purpose^  After 
being  washed,  it  is  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  igni- 
tioii  renders  it  black.  It  then  consists  of  pure  oxide, 
which,  on  being  repeatedly  heated  and  cooled,  sufiers  no 
change  of  weight  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  reduce 
the  ignited  oxide  of  nickel  by  hydrogen  gas.  The  estima- 
tion of  oxide  of  nickel  is,  consequently,  simpler  than  the 
estimation  of  oxide  of  cobalt. — ^The  precipitation  of  oxide 
of  nickel  must  always  be  efiected  by  caustic  potash,  since 
its  precipitation  by  carbonate  of  potash  is  by  far  less  com- 
plete.— Caustic  potash  completely  precipitates  oxide  of 
nickel,  not  only  from  solutions  which  contain  muriate  of 
ammonia  or  other. ammoniacal  salts,  and  that  even  in  tiic 
cold,  but  also  from  solutions  which  contain  free  ammonia. 
By  this  behaviour  towards  caustic  potash,  oxide  of  nickel 
18  strikingly  distinguished  from  oxide  of  cobalt. 

Precipitation  as  Sulphuret  of  Nickel, — Precipitation  from . 
Deutral  or  ammoniacal  solutions,  by  bihydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia,  does  not  succeed  so  well  with  oxide  of  nickel  as 
with  oxide  of  cobalt.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  sulphuret 
of  nickel  is  somewhat  soluble  in  bihydrosulphuret  of  am- 
monia, with  which  it  forms  a  brown  solution.  This  solu- 
tioD,  in  a  concentrated  state,  is  perfectly  opaque.    Upon 
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being  evaporated^  it  again  deposits,  according  to  BbrzK'* 
Lius  (Schweigger's  Jahrbuch,  T.  xxxii.  p.  166),  a 
portion  of  sulphuret  of  nickel ;  another  portion,  however, 
becomes  oxidised>  and  remains  in  solution. — ^The  precipi- 
tation of  nickel,  as  sulphuret  of  nickel,  from  a  neutral  or 
ammoniacal  solution,  succeeds  best  when  the  operation  is 
performed  as  follows :  The  solution  is  diluted  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  and  mixed  with  bihydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia,  of  which  a  very  great  excess  is  to  be  avoided. 
The  glass  is  then  covered  with  bibulous  paper,  and 
placed  for  some  time  where  it  is  exposed  to  a  very  gentle 
heat.  The  excess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  ia 
slowly  destroyed  by  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  of  the 
atmosphere,  while  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  nickd 
remains  unoxidised.  When  the  supernatant  fluid  has  no 
longer  a  brownish  colour,  it  is  filtered,  and  the  sulphuret 
of  nickel  is  quickly  washed  with  water,  to  which  a  very 
small  quantity  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  has  been 
added.  When  proper  precaution  is  taken,  the  process  is 
so  completely  successful,  that  the  solution  filtered  from  the 
sulphuret  of  nickel  is  found  to  be  wholly  free  from  nickel. 
The  sulphuret  of  nickel  is  then  digested  with  the  filter, 
in  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia,  until  the  sulphur  which  is 
separated  assumes  a  yellow  colour.  The  solution  is  fil* 
tered ;  the  sulphur,  forming  the  insoluble  remainder,  is 
washed ;  and  the  oxide  of  nickel,  in  the  solution,  is  preci- 
pitated by  caustic  potash.  The  weight  of  the  oxide  of 
nickel  must  now  be  determined.  Instead  of  nitric  acid 
or  aqua  regia,  one  must  not  employ  muriatic  acid  in  this 
operation,  because  the  latter  is  incapable  of  fully  decom- 
posing the  sulphuret  of  nickel. — It  is  impossible,  or  nearly 
impossible,  to  succeed  in  completely  destroying  the  excess 
of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  existing  in  a  solution  of 
oxide  of  nickel,  by  the  addition  of  a  weak  acid,  without 
at  the  same  time,  decomposing  a  portion  of  the  precipi- 
tated sulphuret  of  nickel.  If  the  smallest  quantity  of  acid 
be  added  in  excess,  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  sulphuret 
of  nickel  is  sure  to  hold  a  portion  of  nickel  in  solution. 

Separation  from  Oxide  of  Cobalt. — The  separation   of 
nickel  and  cobalt  is  attended  by  difficulties ;  and  the  most 
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cdebrated  chemists  have  recommended  methods  of  sepa- 
nttuHi  more  or -less  adequate  to  the  purpose.  The  question 
heie  is  not,  bow  can  one  obtain  oxide  of  nickel  free  from 
oiide  of  oobalty  without  paying  attention  to  the  quantity 
of  the  oxide  of  nickel  ?  The  quejstion  is, — in  what  manner 
cm  the  quantitative  separation  of  both  oxides  be  effected  ? 
The  best  method  is  that  of  Phillips,  which  is  employed 
by  Bbrzblius  (Schweigger's  Jahrbuch,  T.  xxxii. 
p.  171).  Both  oxides  are  dissolved  in  an  acid,  and  the 
lolation  is  supersaturated  with  ammonia.  If  a  portion  of 
oxide  of  cobalt  precipitate,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  ammoniacal  salt  in  the  solution.  More  acid  must 
be  added,  and  then  must  be  again  supersaturated  with 
tmmonia.  Or,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  muriate  of  ammonia 
nay  be  added  at  once,  and  the  solution  be  then  supersa- 
torated  with  ammonia,  upon  which  no  precipitate  will  be 
foimed.  The  solution  now  assumes  a  sky  blue  colour, 
eren  when  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  cobalt  is  greater  than 
that  of  oxide  of  nickel.  It  is  diluted  with  much  water. 
The  greater  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  cobalt  in  the  solution, 
the  more  water  must  be  added  to  it.  The  water  must 
previously  be  boiled  for  some  time,  to  free  it  from  atmo- 
spheric  air.  The  diluted  solution,  while  still  hot,  is 
pomed  into  a  glass  which  can  be  corked.  Caustic  potash 
is  then  added,  and  the  vessel  is  closed.  Oxide  of  nickel 
alone  is  precipitated  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  by  the 
caustic  potash;  the  oxide  of  cobalt  remains  in  solution. 
If,  after  the  addition  of  the  caustic  potash,  and  the  sub- 
siding of  the  precipitate,  the  solution  has  completely  lost 
its  blue  colour,  and  appears  bright  or  deep  red,  in  conse- 
quence of  holding  oxide  of  cobalt  in  solution,  it  may  be 
piesomed  that  the  caustic  potash  has  been  added  in  suf- 
ficient quantity.  When  the  oxide  of  nickel  has  fully 
deposited  itself,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  poured  through 
a  filter,  and  the  oxide  of  nickel  is  after>vards  brought  upon 
the  filter,  and  washed  with  hot  water.  The  reason  why  it 
is  necessary  to  dilute  the  solution  of  the  two  oxides  with 
water  freed  from  air,  is,  that  oxide  of  cobalt  in  an  ammo- 
niacal solution,  is  very  easily  converted  into  peroxide  of 
cobalt,  which,  precipitating  as  a  black  powder,  would 
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contaminate  the  oxide  of  nickel.  Ttie  more  dilute  the 
solution  is,  the  less  easily  does  the  oxide  of  cobalt  become 
more  highly  oxidised.  The  quantity  of  caustic  potash 
required  in  this  case  to  precipitate  the  oxide  of  nickel^  is 
very  considerable,  when  the  solution  contains  a  very  large 
quantity  of  ammonia.  On  this  account,  when  no  precipi- 
tate appears  on  the  first  addition  of  caustic  potash  to  the 
ammoniacal  solution,  the  operator  must  add  fresh  quanti- 
ties of  the  precipitant,  and  not  too  readily  take  up  the 
opinion  that  no  oxide  of  nickel  is  present. — ^The  best 
method  of  separating  the  oxide  of  cobalt  from  the  solution 
filtered  from  the  oxide  of  nickel,  is  to  precipitate  it  by 
bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  and  to  treat  the  sulphnret 
of  cobalt  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described  at 
page  85. 

Separation  from  Oxide  of  Zinc. — The  separation  of  oxide 
of  nickel  from  oxide  of  zinc  can  be  efiected  only  by  the 
process  employed  to  separate  oxide  of  cobalt  from  oxide 
of  zinc.  It  is,  therefore,  much  easier  to  separate  oxide  of 
nickel  from  oxide  of  cobalt,  than  to  separate  it  irom  oxide 
of  zinc.  If,  with  a  view  to  separate  the  two  oxides,  a 
solution  of  caustic  potash  be  'added  to  dissolve  the  oxide 
of  zinc,  the  separation  cannot  then  be  completely  effected ; 
because  the  greatest  excess  of  caustic  potash  is  incapable 
of  dissolving  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  even  when  the 
mixture  is  boiled.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  oxide  of  anc 
dissolves  in  caustic  potash,  but  in  this  case,  a  very  consi- 
derable proportion  falls  down  with  the  oxide  of  nickeL 
The  same  thing  takes  place  when  both  oxides  have  been 
dissolved  in  ammonia :  upon  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  oxide  of  zinc  is  dissolved,  but  the  precipi- 
tated oxide  of  nickel  is  very  zinciferous.— The  analyst  is 
obliged,  therefore,  to  convert  the  oxides  into  chlorides,  and 
to  separate  the  chloride  of  zinc  from  the  chloride  of  nickel 
by  volatilization.  The  method  of  proceeding  is  precisely 
the  same  as  in  the  separation  of  chloride  of  zinc  from 
chloride  of  manganese,  or  chloride  of  cobalt  The  mani- 
pulation has  been  described  at  pages  76  and  86. — If  the 
compound  to  be  examined  contains  nickel  and  zinc  in  the 
metallic  state,  as,  for  example,  is  the  case  with  several 
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metalliG  alloys  which  have  of  late  been  employed  as  sub- 
stitutes for  silver,  then  the  zinc  cannot  be  separated  from 
nidLel  and  other  metals,  by  exposing  the  alloy  to .  the 
direct  action  of  heat  and  dry  chlorine  gas.  The  conversion 
of  the  metals  into  chlorides  is,  indeed,  very  easily,  effected, 
and  the  combination  of  the  metals  with  the  chlorine  is  at- 
tended by  incandescence.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
^parate  accurately,  by  volatilization,  the  water-free  chlo- 
ride of  zinc  from  the  chlorides  which  accompany  it.  It 
appears,  that  the  chloride  of  zinc  must  contain  water,  to 
leader  it  easily  separable,  by  distillation,  from  other  chlo- 
rides.— A  metallic  compound  of  zinc  and  nickel  must, 
coDseqiiently,  be  analysed  in  a  different  manner.  The 
•perator  dissolves  it  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitates  the 
oxides  from  the  boiling  solution  by  carbonate  of  potash. 
He  converts  the  precipitated  carbonates  into  chlorides, 
and  distils  the  chloride  of  zinc  from  the  chloride  of  nickel. 
t^If  other  metals  are  contained  in  the  compound,  they 
flmst  be  separated  in  a  different  manner.  Should  copper 
be  present,  it  must  be  separated  by  a  process  which  will 
he  described  farther  on,  under  the  article  Copper. — The 
operator  must  continually  bear  in  mind,  when  engaged 
ia  these  processes,  that  oxide  of  nickel  is  not  completely 
precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Iron. — Peroxide  of  iron  can 
be  separated  from  oxide  of  nickel,  in  the  same  manner  as 
from  oxide  of  cobalt.  To  the  solution  of  both  substances, 
t  sufficient  quantity  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  of  other 
ammoniacal  salts,  is  added,  and  the  peroxide  of  iron  is 
precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  quickly 
iihered  and  washed.  The  oxide  of  nickel  is  precipitated 
from  the  filtered  solution  by  caustic  potash.  By  following 
tUs  process,  a  better  result  is  obtained  than  by  precipi- 
tating the  peroxide  of  iron  by  an  alcaliue  succinate.  When 
the  solution  is  extremely  acid,  the  addition  of  muriate  of 
ammonia  is,  of  course,  unnecessary. — If  protoxide  of  iron 
is  to  be  separated  from  oxide  of  nickel,  the  process  com- 
BCBCCs  with  the  conversion  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  into 
peroxide.  The  operator  then  proceeds  as  is  described 
above. 
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Separation  from  Manganese. — The  separation  of  the  prot* 
Oxide  of  manganese  from  the  oxide  of  nickel  is  very  diffi- 
cult. It  can  be  effected,  however,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
separation  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese  from  the  oxide 
•of  cobalt    The  process  has  been  described  at  page  87. 

Separation  from  Alumina, — Alumina  is  separated  by 
caustic  potash,  much  in  the  same  way  from  oxide  of  nickel 
as  from  oxide  of  cobalt. 

Separation  from  Magnesia. — As  the  complete  precipitation 
of  oxide  of  nickel,  in  the  state  of  sulphuret  of  nickel,  by 
bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  is  produced  with  much  diffi« 
culty,  the  separation  of  oxide  of  nickel  from  magnesia 
cannot  be  effected  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The 
best  method  of  proceeding  is  the  following :  To  the  eolation 
of  both  substances,  so  much  muriate  of  ammonia  is  added, 
that  no  precipitate  is  produced  on  the  subsequent  addition 
of  ammonia.  The  oxide  of  nickel  is  then  precipitated 
by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  as  sulphuret  of  QickeL 
When  the  solution  of  the  two  oxides  is  acid,  the  addition 
of  muriate  of  ammonia  is  unnecessary.  .  A  great  excess  of 
bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  avoided  as  much  as  pos* 
sible.  The  whole  is  placed  in  a  gently'-warmed  situation, 
being  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  atmospheric  air, 
until  the  sulphuret  of  nickel  has  completely  subsided. 
The  solution  is  then  filtered,  and  the  sulphuret  of  nickel  is 
washed  with  water,  to  which  a  very  small  portion  of  bihy- 
drosulphuret of  ammonia  has  been  added.  The  sulphuret 
of  nickel  is  afterwards  to  be  treated  in  the  manner  which  has 
been  described  above.  The  filtered  solution  is  acidulated 
by  an  acid,  then  warmed,  and  again  filtered.  The  operator 
then  precipitates  the  magnesia.— It  is  impossible  to  sepa* 
rate  magnesia  from  oxide  of  nickel,  by  adding  to  an 
ammoniacal  solution,  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda, 
with  a  view  to  precipitate  the  magnesia.  This  produces, 
indeed,  a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  mag- 
nesia ;  but  the  precipitate  contains  oxide  of  nickel,  which 
gives  it  a  greenish  colour,  and  no  excess  of  ammonia  is 
sufiicient  to  effect  the  complete  separation  of  the  oxide  of 
nickel  from  the  precipitated  salt  of  magnesia. 

Separation  from  Lime, — Oxide  of  nickel  is  separated  from 
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lime  as  follows:  The  diluted  solution  of  both  substances 
is  rendered  ammoniacal,  and  the  lime  is  precipitated  by 
oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  oxalate  of  lime  is  quickly 
filtered,  and  the  oxide  of  nickel  is  precipitated  from  the 
filtered  solution  by  caustic  potash. 

Separation  from  Strontian  and  Barytes. — From  strontian 
ind  barytes,  oxide  of  nickel  is  separated  by  sulphuric 
acid,  by  which  the  two  former  are  precipitated.  The  oxide 
of  nickel  is  precipitated  from  the  filtered  solution  by  caustic 
potash. 

Separation  from  Fixed  Alcalies. — Oxide  of  nickel  is  sepa- 
nted  from  the  fixed  alcalies  in  the  same  manner  as  from 
magnesia;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  precipitated,  with  proper 
precaution^  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  in  the  state 
of  sulphuret  of  nickel. 

XVIII.    CADMIUM. 

Precipitation  by  Carbonate  of  Potash, — Oxide  of  cadmium 
is  best  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  carbonate  of 
potash.  The  precipitate,  which  has  a  white  colour,  is 
dried  and  ignited.  During  the  ignition,  carbonic  acid  and 
water  are  expelled,  and  oxide  of  cadmium  remains  behind, 
ID  the  state  of  a  brown  powder.  As  this  oxide  can  be 
ledaced  by  charcoal,  and  is  then  easily  volatilized,  it  is 
necessary  to  separate  the  precipitate  as  completely  as 
possible  from  the  filter,  and  to  bum  the  filter  to  ashes  by 
Itself. — Carbonate  of  ammonia  precipitates  oxide  of  cad- 
miom  less  completely  than  carbonate  of  potash. 

Separation  from  all  the  Metallic  Oxides  hitherto  treated  of 
—Oxide  of  cadmium  may  be  separated  from  all  the  oxides 
whidi  have  been  hitherto  treated  of,  by  the  process  which  fol- 
lows :  Hie  solution  is  acidulated  with  an  acid,  for  example, 
with  muriatic  acid,  and  is  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water.  It  is  then  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  slow  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  allowed  to  pass 
into  it  continually,  until  the  solution  is  so  fully  saturated, 
that  it  has  a  strong  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  even 
when  the  gas  no  longer  passes  through  it  The  precipitate 
fbfmed  in  this  process  is  sulphuret  of  cadmium,  which  is 
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insoluble  in  a  diluted  acid  solution.  The  oxides  of  nidLel^ 
cobalt,  zinc,  iron,  and  manganese  are  not  precipitated  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  from  acid  solutions,  not  even 
when  the  solutions  are  diluted.  When  it  is  oxide  of  sine 
which  is  to  be  separated,  by  this  process,  from  oxide  of 
cadmium,  more  acid  must  be  added  to  the  solution  than 
is  necessary  when  the  oxides  of  nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  and 
manganese  are  to  be  separated. — ^The  solutions  of  the 
earths  and  alcalies  being  incapable  of  precipitation  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  those  substances  can  be  thereby 
easily  separated  from  oxide  of  cadmium. 

The  sulphuret  of  cadmium  produced  in  these  operationa 
has  a  different  colour,  according  as  the  solution  from  which 
it  has  been  precipitated  was  more  or  less  diluted.  It  is 
sometimes  orange,  sometimes  yellow.  It  can  be  filtered 
on  a  weighed  filter,  and  washed  with  pure  water.  It  must 
afterwards  be  carefully  dried,  by  the  application  of  an 
extremely  gentle  degree  of  heat,  until,  after  repeated 
weighings,  it  loses  no  more  in  weight  From  the  weight 
of  the  sulphuret,  the  quantity  of  the  oxide  or  metal,  ac- 
cording as  the  one  or  the  other  was  contained  in  the 
substance  examined,  is  learnt  by  calculation. — The  opera- 
tor should  always  convince  himself,  in  a  process  of  this 
nature,  that  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  cadmium  con- 
tains no  admixture  of  free  sulphur,  as  that  would  increase 
the  apparent  weight  of  the  sulphuret  of  cadmium,  and 
render  the  analysis  inexact  The  deposition  of  sulpbar 
can  take  place,  when,  subsequent  to  precipitation  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  the  solution  remains  very  long  in 
contact  with  atmospheric  air ;  under  such  circumstances, 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  dissolved  in  the  water,  deposits 
sulphur.  But  the  admixture  of  sulphur  is  also  prodnced, 
when  the  acid  solution,  from  which  sulphuret  of  cadmiom 
is  to  be  precipitated,  contains  peroxide  of  iron.  By  the 
action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  the  peroxide  of  iron 
is  reduced  to  protoxide;  the  latter  remains  in  solution, 
but  a  quantity  of  sulphur  is  separated,  and  necessarily 
falls  down  with  the  sulphuret  of  cadmium.  It  is  conse* 
quently  always  more  advisable  to  redissolve  the  precipi- 
tated sulphuret  of  cadmium,  and  to  precipitate  the  oxido 
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of  <»dmiuiii  by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash.  '  The 
sulpharet  of  cadmium  is  taken  with  the  filter,  still  wet 
ftom  the  funnel.  It  is  placed  in  a  glass  with  concentrated 
muriatic  acid,  and  is  left  to  digest,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  gentle  heat,  until  the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
no  longer  perceptible.  The  solution  is  then  filtered,  and 
the  oxide  of  cadmium  is  precipitated. 

When  oxide  of  cadmium  has  been  separated  in  this 
manner  from  other  substances,  the  solution  filtered  from 
the  solphuret  of  cadmium  must  be  exposed  to  a  very 
moderate  heat,  until  it  ceases  to  smell  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  other  substances  are  then  to  be  precipi- 
tated. If  peroxide  of  iron  was  present  in  the  solution,  it 
will  haye  been  converted,  as  has  been  explained  above, 
into  protoxide  of  iron.  It  is  necessary  to  reconvert  'the 
protoxide  of  iron,  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  into  peroxide. 

Precipitation  by  Bihydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia. — Oxide 
of  cadmium  can  also  l)e  completely  precipitated  from 
neutral  or  ammoniacal  solutions,  by  bihydrosulphuret  of 
immonia.  It  is  then  necessary,  however,  to  treat  the 
prodpitate  with  muriatic  acid,  and  to  reprecipitate  the 
cxide  of  cadmium  by  carbonate  of  potash. 

XIX.    LEAD. 

Precipitation   by  Oxalate  of  Ammonia.  —  Protoxide  of 
kad  is  best  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  oxalate  of 
ammonia.     In  this  case,  as  in  the  precipitation  of  lime, 
the  solntion  must  be  eitlier  neutral  or  weakly  ammoniacal. 
The  oxalate  of  lead  is  washed,  and  dried ;  it  is*afterwards 
^pnited  in  a  small,  open,  counterpoised  crucible  of  porce- 
lain.   By  the  ignition,  the  oxalate  is  converted  into  the 
protoxide.    This  is  weighed.    If  the  compound  examined 
contained  lead   in   the  metallic  state,   the   quantity  is 
estimated  from  the  weight  of  the  protoxide. — If  the  filter, 
apon  which  the  oxalate  of  lead  has  been  filtered,  be  burnt 
with  the  precipitate,  as  it  generally  is  with  other  precipi- 
tates, the  charcoal  of  the  paper  may  reduce  part  of  the 
protoxide  of  lead  to  the  metallic  state.    The  oxalate  of 
lead  must  therefore  be  removed  from  the  filter  with  as 
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much  accuracy  as  possible,  and  the  filter  must  be  bumf 
by  itself.  Previous  to  the  weighing,  the  ashes  of  the  filter 
must  be  added  to  the  ignited  precipitate.  The  burning  of 
the  filter  is  best  efiected  in  the  porcelain  crucible,  before 
the  oxalate  of  lead  is  placed  in  it  for  ignition. — ^The  same 
precaution  is  to  be  observed  with  all  other  precipitates 
of  lead,  which  require  to  be  heated  to  redness,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  sulphate  of  lead.  The  ignition 
must,  if  possible,  be  always  performed  over  the  spirit 
lamp  with  circular  wick,  in  small  and  very  thin  crucibles 
of  porcelain. 

Precipitation  by  Carbonate  of  Ammonia. — Protoxide  of 
lead  can  also  be  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
but  the  solution  then  requires  to  be  heated.  If  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  which  is  to  be  employed  as  the  preci- 
pitant, contain  much  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  it  is  good 
to  add  a  little  caustic  ammonia,  otherwise  the  protoxide 
of  lead  will  not  be  completely  precipitated;  yet,  the 
traces  of  lead,  which  would  even  then  remain  in  solution, 
would  be  extraordinarily  slight  The  precipitated  car- 
bonate of  lead  is,  like  the  oxalate  of  lead,  submitted  to 
ignition  i;i  a  porcelain  crucible.  It  is  thus  deprived  of 
its  carbonic  acid,  and  converted  into  protoxide  of  lead, 
which  is  then  weighed. 

Estimation  as  Sulphate  of  Lead. — When  protoxide  of  lead 
is  to  be  estimated  in  the  state  of  sulphate,  the  solution 
must  be  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  remainder  must  be  heated  in  a  crucible 
to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphate  of 
lead  is  then  to  be  weighed.  During  the  ignition,  the 
access  of  the  air  must  be  prevented,  especially  when  the 
ignition  occupies  much  time ;  if  this  is  neglected,  a  very 
small  portion  of  sulphate  of  lead  may  easily  be  volatilized. 
The  ignition  may  be  performed  in  a  platinum  crucible. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Nickel,  Cobalt,  Zinc,  Iron, 
and  Manganese,  and  from  the  Eartlis  and  Fixed  Alcalies, — 
As  protoxide  of  lead  can  be  precipitated  from  acid  solur 
tions,  by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  this  is 
the  best  method  of  separating  it  from  all  the  substances 
^therto  treated  of,  excepting  from  cadmium ;  because  the 
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acid  solntians  of  none  of  these  substances  afford  a  preci- 
pitate with  this  reagent    The  best  mode  of  procedure  is 
to  begin  with  acidulating  the  solution  of  the  oxides^  if  it 
be  neatral,  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.    This  must  not 
be  done  with  muriatic  acid,  since  this  would  produce  a 
piecipitate,  if  the  solution  of  lead  were  not  exceedingly 
dilnte.    The  acid  solution  is  diluted  with  water^  and  is 
sabjected  to  the  action  of  a  slow  stream  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  until  the   liquid  is  completely  saturated 
with  the  gas.    In  the  beginning  of  the  process,  when  only 
a  few  bubbles  of  the  gas  have  passed  through  the  solution, 
the  precipitate  often  appears  to  have  a  reddish  brown 
colonr;  but  when  a  more  considerable  quantity  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  has  passed  through  the  solution, 
the  precipitate  becomes  perfectly  black.    This  is  particu- 
lariy  the  case  when  the  solution  contains  muriatic  acid,  or 
when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  employed  to  precipitate 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  lead. — The  precipitated  sulphuret 
of  lead  could  be  filtered  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with 
pure  water,  and  carefully  dried  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  until, 
after  repeated  weighings,  it  was  found  to  lose  no  more  in 
weight     The  quantity  of  protoxide  of  lead,  could  then 
be  determined  from  the  weight  of  the  sulphuret  of  lead. 
When,  however,  free  sulphur  has  precipitated  with  the 
ralphuret  of  lead,  which,  for  example,  is  always  the  case 
when  the  solution  contains  peroxide  of  iron,  it  is  good  to 
convert  the  sulphuret  of  lead  into  sulphate  of  lead.    To 
this  end,  the  precipitate  is  pretty  well  dried,  and  is  placed, 
with  the  filter,  which  must  be  as  small  as  possible,  in  a 
glass  or  a  large  platinum  capsule.    It  is  then  subjected 
to  the  action  of  concentrated  fuming  nitric  acid.     This 
must  be  added  in  very  small  quantities,  and  with  very 
great  precaution.    The  too  sudden,  or  too  rapid  addition 
of  the  acid,  would  cause  so  violent  an  action,  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  mass  might  be  thrown  out  of  the  vessel,  and 
lost.     The  glass  or  the  platinum  capsule  must  be  care- 
fully covered  with  a  glass  plate.    The  sulphuret  of  lead 
is  hereby  completely  converted  into  sulphate  of  lead.    If 
the  operator  uses  nitric  acid  which  does  not  fume,  a 
separation  of  sulphur  takes  place,  and  this  sulphur  does 
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not  become  fully  oxidised  even  after  a  long  digestion^ 
When  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  on  the  sulphuret  of 
lead  is  at  an  end,  the  resulting  sulphate  of  lead  must  be 
exposed  to  a  moderate  heat,  until  it  no  longer  exhales 
any  acid  vapours.    It  is  then  ignited.   The  organic  matter 
furnished  by  the  filter  is  thus  destroyed,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air,  bums  away 
without  causing  the  reduction  of  any  sulphate  of  lead. 
After  ignition,  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  weighed. — The 
sulphuret  of  lead  can  also  be  treated  with  concentrated 
muriatic  acid,  which  disengages  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.    Nitric  acid  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness.   The  filter  is  thereby  completely  oxidised. 
The  dry  mass  is  transferred  to  a  porcelain  crucible,  mix^ 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  heated  until  the  excess  of  sul- 
phuric acid  is  driven  away.     The  resulting  sulphate  of 
lead  is  then  weighed.    It  is  not  advisable  to  estimate  the 
chloride  of  lead,  obtained  from  the  sulphuret,  as  chloride. 
It  should  always  be  converted  into  sulphate. — ^The  solu- 
tion, filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  is  first  wanned, 
until  it  no  longer  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    The 
operator  then  proceeds  to  estimate  the  remaining  sub- 
stances.     If  peroxide  of  iron  was  combined  with  the 
protoxide  of  lead,  it  will  have  been  reduced,  by  the  action 
of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  to  protoxide  of  iron. 
The  solution  must  therefore  be  treated  with  nitric  acid, 
to  reconvert  the  protoxide  into  peroxide.    This  method 
of  separating  protoxide  of  lead  from  substances,  which 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  incapable  of  precipitating 
from  acid  solutions,  is  preferable  to  every  other  method 
of  separation.    It  is  a  better  method,  for  example,  than 
that  in  which  the  protoxide  pf  lead  is  precipitated,  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  from  oxides,  with  which  sulphuric  acid  forms 
salts  which  are  soluble. — The  oxides,  from  which  prot- 
oxide of  lead  can  be  separated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  are  the  oxides  of  nickel,  cobalt,  zinc,  iron,  and  man- 
ganese, and  the  earths  and  alcalies. 

Precipitation   by  Bihydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia. — Prot- 
oxide of  lead  can  be  completely  precipitated  from  neutral  ' 
or  ammoniacal  solutions  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  anunonia. 
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The  resulting  sulphurct  of  lead  must,  however,  tie  con- 
Terted  into  sulphate  of  lead. 

Separation  from  Oxide  of  Cadmivm. — Protoxide  of  lead 
and  oxide  of  cadmium,  are  best  separated  by  mixing  the 
sdation  of  both  oxides  tilth  sulphuric  acid,  evaporating 
the  solution  to  dryness,  and  heating  the  remainder  until 
the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  expelled.  The  dry 
miss  is  then  treated  with  water :  the  sulphate  of  cad- 
mium dissolves,  and  the  sulphate  of  lead  remains  behind. 
The  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  washed 
with  water,  of  which,  however,  but  little  dare  be  used, 
nnce  sulphate  of  lead  is  not  altogether  insoluble  therein. 
Ibe  sulphate  of  lead  is  then  dried,  and  ignited.  The  filter 
b  burnt  first,  on  the  cover  of  the  platinum  crucible.  From 
the  filtered  solution,  the  sulphate  of  cadmium  is  precipi- 
tated by  carbonate  of  potash. — ^The  result  afibrded  by  this 
method  is  not  extraordinarily  accurate,  as  the  sulphate  of 
kad  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  water.  No  other  method  of 
ieparation  has,  however,  been  yet  discovered. 

• 

XX.    BISMUTH. 

Precipitation  by  Carbonate  of  Ammonia. — The  best  pre- 
ripitant  of  oxide  of  bismuth  is  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
vhidi,  when  added  to  the  solution  in  excess,  precipitates 
the  oxide  of  bismuth  completely.  It  is  quite  immaterial 
whether  the  bismuth  be  contained  in  a  clear,  diluted,  acid 
iolntion,  or  in  a  solution  which  has  been  rendered  milky 
by  dilution  with  water.  At  first,  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  bismuth ; 
bat,  when  the  whole  has  remained  in  u  warm  place  for 
wme  hours,  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  bismuth  precipitates, 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  quantity  which  remains  in  solution  is 
imponderable.  The  precipitate  is  easily  washed  clean. 
After  being  dried,  it  is  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  It 
loses  its  white  colour  thereby,  and  becomes  yellow.  Un- 
less the  heat  of  the  spirit  lamp  be  too  strong,  it  does  not 
Belt  The  filter  is  separated  as  accurately  as  possible 
from  the  precipitate,  and  burnt  to  ashes  by  itself. — Car- 
bonate of  potash  precipitates  oxide  of  bismuth  as  com- 
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pletely  as  carbonate  of  ammonia  does.  The  precipitate, 
however,  always  contains  traces  of  potash,  which  are  not 
easily  separable  by  washing.  Carbonate  of  soda  precipi- 
tates oxide  of  bismuth  less  perfectly. 

Separation  from  Chlorine. — When  oxide  of  bismuth  is  to 
be  quantitatively  estimated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the 
solution  must  be  entirely  free  from  muriatic  acid.  If  this 
be  not  the  casf^,  the  oxide  is  still  completely  precipitated ; 
but  the  precipitate  is  contaminated  by  chloride  of  bismuth, 
which  no  excess  of  the  precipitant,  nor  even  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  can  completely  decompose.  When  such  a  pre- 
cipitate is  dried  and  ignited,  chloride  of  bismuth  sublimes, 
while  oxide  of  bismuth  remains  behind,  still  mixed  with 
a  portion  of  chloride.  In  analyses,  therefore,  bismuth  or 
oxide  of  bismuth  dare  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  alone, 
and  never  in  aqua  regia.  Should  oxide  of  bi«nuth  fall 
to  be  estimated  in  a  solution  containing  muriatic  add, 
it  must  be  separated  as  sulphuret  of  bismuth.  The 
muriatic  acid  solution  is  mingled  with  caustic  ammonia, 
and  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia;  thereupon,  sulphuret 
of  bismuth  precipitates.  The  precipitate,  after  being 
washed,  is  taken  with  the  filter  still  moist  from  the  fimnd, 
and  submitted  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  The  sulphoiel 
of  bismuth  is  thus  decomposed,  even  in  the  cold.  It  ifl^ 
however,  digested  in  a  moderate  heat,  until  the  separated 
sulphur  is  completely  yellow.  The  solution  is  filtered, 
and  the  sulphur  is  washed  with  water  which  has  been  - 
acidulated  by  nitric  acid.  The  oxide  of  bismuth  is  tha 
precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia.  \ 

Separation  from  Protoxide  of  Lead. — To  separate  oxide  i 
of  bismuth  from  protoxide  of  lead,  the  solution  of  both  , 
substances  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid ;  it  v 
is  then  evaporated,  until  the  excess  of  sulphuric  add  % 
begins  to  volatilize.  Water  is  then  added  to  the  mixture.  \ 
Thereupon,  the  sulphate  of  bismuth  completely  dissolvei^  -.j 
forming,  if  a  sufficient  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  be  present,  '%\ 
a  clear  solution.  On  the  contrary,  the  sulphate  of  lead  -^ 
remains  undissolved :  the  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  ') 
sulphate  of  lead  is  washed  with  water  containing  It  litde  ^ 
sulphuric  acid.     It  is  then  dried,  and  ignited.    The  oxidiBi  4 
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if  blsmatli,  in  the  filtered  solution,  is  precipitated  by  car- 
imate  of  ammonia. — The  result  afforded  by  this  method 
itf  separating  bismuth  and  lead,  is  not  particularly  accu- 
rate, since  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  not  entirely  insoluble, 
citlier  in  water  or  acid  solutions.     Sulphuric  acid,  how- 
ever, dissolves  less  of  it  than  any  other  acid  does. — Since 
odde  of  bismuth  is  perfectly  precipitated  by  carbonate  of 
tmmonia,  when  the  solution  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
tlmt  reagent  and  allowed  to  repose  for  some  time,  it  is  clear 
Aat  carbonate  of  ammonia  can  effect  no  accurate  separa- 
tion of  bismuth  from  lead.    Yet  this  is  a  process  which' 
Im  been  recommended  (Annales  de  Chimie,  T.  xxxvi. 
|L  332).    The  analyst  is  directed  to  dissolve  the  oxide  of 
kiflnath  in  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  to 
flier  it  from  the  imdissolved  carbonate  of  lead. 

Separation  from  Oxide  of  Cadmium. — No  method  of 
separating  oxide  of  bismuth  from  oxide  of  cadmium  has 
jet  been  made  known. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Nickely  Cobalty  Zinc,  Iron, 
md  Manganese,  and  from  the  Earths  and  Alcalies. —  Oxide 
if  bismuth  is  separated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
fiaQ  all  other  oxides  whose  acid  solutions  give  no  pre- 
cqHtate  with  that  reagent.  The  acid  solution  of  oxide 
if  bismuth  must,  however,  be  diluted,  when  sulphuret  of 
bismnth  is  to  be  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gu.  But  as  solutions  of  oxide  of  bismuth  become  milky 
oa  being  diluted  with  water,  it  is  necessary  to  commence 
Ifj  adding  acetic  acid  to  the  solution.  The  subsequent 
addition  of  water  then  occasions  no  troubling  of  the 
liqpiid.  When  the  solution  has  been  diluted,  the  sul- 
pkoretted  hydrogen  gas  is  led  through  it.  The  precipi- 
tated sulphuret.  of  bismuth  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid, 
in  the  manner  which  has  been  described  above.  The 
oxide  of  bismuth  is  then  precipitated  from  the  nitric  acid 
solution,  by  carbonate  of  ammonia. — Oxide  of  bismuth  is 
ieparated  in  the  above  manner  from  the  oxides  of  nickel, 
cobalty  zinc,  iron,  and  manganese,  and  from  the  earths 
wmA  alcalies.  The  substances  which  were  combined  with 
the  OKide  of  bismuth,  are  contained  in  the  solution  filtered 
ftam  the  sulphuret  of  bismuth.     They  are  now  to  bo 
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precipitated. — When,  however,  these  substances  arc  not 
precipitable  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as,  for  example, 
is  the  case  with  the  fixed  alcalies,  then  the  oxide  of  bis- 
muth may  be  separated  from  them  by  the  simple  addition 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  precipitation  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas  is  thus  avoided. 


XXI.    URANIUM. 

Precipitation  by  Caustic  Ammonia, — Peroxide  of  uranium 
is  completely  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  caustic 
ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  yell  ,  and,  in  addition  to 
peroxide  of  uranium,  contains  ammonia  and  water.  It 
must  not  be  washed  with  pure  water,  otherwise  it  gra- 
dually passes  through  the  filter,  and  forms  a  yellowish 
milky  solution.  This  can  only  be  avoided  by  edulcorating 
the  precipitate  with  a  dilute  solution  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia; yet,  even  then  the  passing  of  the  precipitate 
through  the  filter  is  not  totally  hindered.  After  being 
washed,  the  precipitate  is  dried,  and  ignited.  The  igni- 
tion causes  the  expulsion  of  water,  ammonia,  and  Oxygen, 
and  the  peroxide  of  uranium  is  converted  into  protoxide. 
The  protoxide  is  weighed,  and  the  quantity  of  peroxide  is 
calculated. — If  the  solution  contain  protoxide  of  uranium, 
this  also  is  precipitated  by  caustic  ammonia.  It  falls 
down  in  brown,  or  somewhat  purple-coloured  flocks, 
which  are  hydrate  of  protoxide  of  uranium.  During  the 
drying,  a  portion  of  the  hydrate,  according  to  Arfvedson 
(PoGGBNDORPP's  Aunalcn,  B.  i.  p.  255),  becomes  oxi- 
dised, and  acquires  a  yellow  colour.  If  it  has  been  pre- 
cipitated by  a  great  excess  of  ammonia,  or  if  it  has 
been  washed  with  warm  water,  the  whole  precipitate  is 
converted  by  the  drying  into  ammoniacal  peroxide  of 
uranium.  Upon  being  ij^nited,  however,  it  is  reconverted 
into  protoxide. 

If  a  solution,  from  which  peroxide  of  uranium  is  to  be 
precipitated,  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  any  earth, 
the  precipitate,  thrown  down  by  ammonia,  not  only  con- 
tsdns  the  peroxide  of  uranium,  but,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Arpvedson,  much  of  the  earth  which 
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fioyided  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol  has  been  added. 
After  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  the  peroxide  of 
vrmniam  is  precipitated  by  ammonia. — From  barytes,  the 
peroxide  of  uranium  is  separated  by  sulphuric  acid,  which 
Arows  down  sulphate  of  barytes.— To  separate  peroxide 
«f  nranium  from  the  fixed  alcalies,  an  excess  of  caustic 
anmonia  is  added  to  the  solution.  The  resulting  preci- 
pitate is  washed  with  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 
The  fixed  alcalies  are  separated  from  the  filtered  solution. 

XXII.    COPPER. 

Predpiiatian  by  Caustic  Potash, — The  best  reagent  for 
incipitatii^  the  deutoxide  of  copi)er  is  caustic  potash.  The 
H  iBhtion  containing  the  deutoxide  of  copper  is  heated  in  a 
I  poicelain  capsule,  or,  what  is  better,  in  a  platinum  capsule ; 
[.  Mis  carefully  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  and  while  boil- 
kf,  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash :  thereupon 
the  deatoxide  of  copper  forms  a  heavy  bro>vnish  black 
jncipitate.  If  the  precipitation  of  the  deutoxide  of  copper 
ke  dfected  in  the  cold,  it  produces  the  hydrate  of  deutoxide 
if  copper,  which  forms  a  bulky  blue  precipitate.  This 
hydrate,  however,  when  boiled,  becomes  denser,  and  of  a 
hownish  black  colour,  and  is  converted  into  deutoxide 
if  copper.  The  deutoxide  of  copper  is  washed  clean  with 
aScultji  the  washing  succeeds  best  with  hot  water, 
hecause  this  is  capable  of  completely  dissolving  the  last 
tiices  of  potash.  AVlien  the  precipitate  is  dry,  it  must  be 
iguted.  The  ignition  can  be  very  well  peribrmed  in  a 
flatmiim  crucible.  The  filter  is  burnt  with  the  precipi- 
tate. If  any  of  the  deutoxide  of  copper  should  there1)y  be 
ndnced  to  protoxide,  the  latter  easily  reoxides  itself  in 
the  current  of  air  produced  during  the  ignition.  The 
deutoxide  of  copper  must  be  weighed  the  moment  the 
cmcible  is  cold  enough  to  be  put  into  the  scale,  the 
crucible  having,  upon  removal  from  the  lamp,  been  closely 
■but  with  a  cover.  The  deutoxide  of  copper  attracts 
fMMstare  very  eagerly. 

The  more  diluted  the  solution  of  deutoxide  of  copjicr, 
Ab  BKnre  complete  its  precipitation  ^^         He  potai^h. 
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and  the  oxide  of  zinc.  The  solution  is  filtered,  and  the 
precipitate  is  washed  with  a  solution  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia. It  is  then  dried,  and  ignited.  During  the  ignition, 
the  peroxide  of  uranium  is  reduced  to  protoxide.  This 
protoxide  is  digested  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  in  which, 
after  having  been  ignited,  it  is  no  longer  soluble.  The 
substance  remaining  undissolved  after  digestion,  is,  there- 
fore pure  protoxide  of  uranium.  The  muriatic  acid  contains 
in  solution  the  oxides  of  cobalt,  zinc,  and  nickel,  together 
with  a  small  portion  of  peroxide  of  uranium,  which,  being 
in  a  state  of  combination  with  those  bases,  escaped  the 
reducing  efiect  of  the  ignition.  From  this  solution,  the 
small  quantity  of  peroxide  of  uranium  is  now  precipitated, 
with  the  other  metallic  oxides,  by  caustic  ammonia.  The 
precipitated  oxides  are  redissolved  in  muriatic  add,  and 
are  again  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  precipitate  ia 
washed  with  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  afler^ 
wards  dried,  and  ignited.  The  remaining  oxid^  are  esti- 
mated in  the  manner  which  has  been  already  described. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Iron, — ^The  oxides  of  iron 
are  separated  from  those  of  uranium  as  follows :  If  the 
protoxides  of  both  metals  be  present,  the  first  operation  i« 
to  convert  them  by  nitric  acid  into  peroxides.  An  excess 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  then  added  to  the  solution* 
This  dissolves  the  peroxide  of  uranium,  and  precipitates 
the  peroxide  of  iron. 

Separation  from  Protoxide  of  Manganese^  the  Earths^  and 
the  Akalies. — ^The  oxides  of  uranium  are  separated  from 
protoxide  of  manganese  and  magnesia,  in  the  same  manner 
as  from  oxide  of  cobalt.    The  peroxide  of  uranium  cannot 
be  separated  from  magnesia  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  am- 
monia, because  the  sulphuret  of  uranium  is  not  quite 
insoluble  in  an  excess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.— 
Peroxide  of  uranium  is  separated  from  alumina,  in  the 
same  manner  as  from  peroxide  of  iron. — Lome  anil  strour    ' 
tian  can  be  separated  from  peroxide  of  uranium  as  follows : 
The  solution  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol: 
sulphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  strontian  are  precipitated.    • 
The  precipitate  is  filtered,  and  edulcorated  with  idcohoL  4 
The  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  uranium  remains  in  8oiatH%  ^ 
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jiroTided  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol  has  been  added. 
After  the  eyaporation  of  the  alcohol^  the  peroxide  of 
uranium  is  precipitated  by  ammonia. — From  barytes,  the 
peroxide  of  uranium  is  separated  by  sulphuric  acid^  which 
throws  down  sulphate  of  barytes. — ^To  separate  peroxide 
of  uranium  from  the  fixed  alcalies^  an  excess  of  caustic 
ammonia  is  added  to  the  solution.  The  resulting  preci- 
ptate  is  washed  with  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 
The  fixed  alcalies  are  separated  from  the  filtered  solution. 

XXII.    COPPER. 

Precipitation  by  Caustic  Potash, — The  best  reagent  for 
piecipitating  the  deutoxide  of  copper  is  caustic  potash.  The 
mhition  containing  the  deutoxide  of  copper  is  heated  in  a 
porcelain  capsule,  or,  what  is  better,  in  a  platinum  capsule ; 
it  is  carefully  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  and  while  boil- 
iBf^,  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash :  thereupon 
the  deutoxide  of  copper  forms  a  heavy  brownish  black 
precipitate.  If  the  precipitation  of  the  deutoxide  of  copper 
be  eflfiected  in  the  cold,  it  produces  the  hydrate  of  deutoxide 
ef  copper,  which  forms  a  bulky  blue  precipitate.  This 
hjrdrate,  however,  when  boiled,  becomes  denser,  and  of  a 
brownish  black  colour,  and  is  converted  into  deutoxide 
of  copper.  The  deutoxide  of  copper  is  washed  clean  with 
difficulty;  the  washing  succeeds  best  with  hot  water, 
because  tins  is  capable  of  completely  dissolving  the  last 
traces  of  potash.  When  the  precipitate  is  dry,  it  must  be 
ijniited.  The  ignition  can  be  very  well  performed  in  a 
idatinum  crucible.  The  filter  is  burnt  with  the  precipi- 
tate. If  any  of  the  deutoxide  of  copper  should  thereby  be 
reduced  to  protoxide,  the  latter  easily  reoxides  itself  in 
the  current  of  air  produced  during  the  ignition.  The 
deutoxide  of  copper  must  be  weighed  the  moment  the 
crucible  is  cold  enough  to  be  put  into  the  scale,  the 
crucible  having,  upon  removal  from  the  lamp,  been  closely 
shut  with  a  cover.  The  deutoxide  of  copper  attracts 
■ourture  very  eagerly. 

The  more  diluted  the  solution  of  deutoxide  of  copper, 
tte  more  complete  its  precipitation  by  caustic  pota§h. 
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When  the  solutiou  is  very  concentrated,  there  remains,  after 
precipitation  by  caustic  potash,  traces  of  copper  still  in 
solution ;  and  if  the  liquid  be  mixed  with  bihydrosulpburet 
of  ammonia,  it  is  rendered  very  brown.  This  is  not  the 
case,  when,  previous  to  the  addition  of  the  potash,  the 
solution  of  deutoxide  of  copper  is  diluted  with  a  lai^ 
quantity  of  water. 

Separation  from  Nitric  Acid. — When  the  deutoxide  of 
copper  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  or  when  the  solution  of 
deutoxide  of  copper  contains  nitric  acid,  the  deutoxide  of 
copper  is  not  always  completely  precipitated  by  caustic 
potash ;  there  generally  remains  a  small  portion  of  copper 
in  solution,  even  when  a  very  great  excess  of  poti^di  has 
been  added.  When,  therefore,  the  object  is  to  separate 
deutoxide  of  copper  from  a  nitric  acid  solution  by  means 
of  potash,  it  is  necessary,  first  to  add  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
solution,  and  by  the  help  of  heat,  to  decompose  and  expel 
the  nitric  acid.  The  heat  applied  must  be  gentle,  and  the 
evaporation  carried  on  nearly  to  dryness.  When  the 
whole  of  the  nitric  acid  has  been  driven  away,  the  solution 
ceases  to  give  the  acid  vapours,  which  denote  its  presence. 
The  sulphate  of  copper  and  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  are  then 
mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  the  deutoxide  of 
copper  is  precipitated  from  the  warm  solution  by  caustic 
potash. 

Separation  from  Ammonia. — When  deutoxide  of  coppar  is 
held  in  solution  by  an  excess  of  ammonia,  it  can  be  com- 
pletely precipitated  by  boiling  with  caustic  potash,  even 
when  nitric  acid  is  present. — It  would  be  possible,  there- 
fore, if  one  had  a  solution  of  deutoxide  of  copper  and  nitric 
acid,  to  prepare  it  for  precipitation  by  caustic  potash,  by 
previous  supersaturation  with  ammonia.  It  is  better,  how- 
ever, to  expel  the  nitric  acid  by  sulphuric  acid,  in  the 
manner  described  above. 

Precipitation  by  Carbonate  of  Potash. — Deutoxide  of 
copper  must  not  be  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash; 
for  the  precipitation  is  incomplete,  and  the  copper  which 
remains  in  solution  can  only  be  obtained  by  evaporating 
the  solution. to  dryness,  and  exposing  the  salt  to  a  genUe 
ignition. 
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Precipitation' by  polished  Iron, — The  precipitation  of 
metallic  copper  from  solutions  of  dcutoxide  of  copper,  by 
means  of  polished  iron  plate,  is  a  method  which  never 
gives  an  accurate  result.  The  metallic  copper  becomes 
partially  oxidised  during  the  drying,  and  is,  moreover, 
feoeially  mingled  with  charcoal,  which  the  iron  deposits 
on  dissolving. 

Precipitation  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Ga-?.— Deutoxide 
of  copper  can  be  very  easily  separated  from  all  metallic 
oxides  whose  acid  solutions  afford  no  precipitate  with 
ralphuietted  hydrogen  gas.  The  solution  of  the  deutoxide 
is  acidulated  by  muriatic  acid,  and  subjected  to  the  action 
rf  a  very  slow  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  This 
operation  is  continued  until  the  liquid  is  quite  saturated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  gives  a  strong  smell, 
when  the  gas  is  no  longer  passed  into  it.  The  precipitated 
salphuret  of  copper  must  be  immediately  filtered  and 
wadied,  and  the  washing  must  be  completed  at  once,  and 
not  be  interrupted.  If  not  filtered  soon,  the  sulphuret  of 
copper  very  quickly  becomes  oxidised  in  the  cold,  espe- 
cially if  nitric  acid  be  contained  in  the  solution.  It  is, 
therefore,  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  solution  smell 
continually  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  during  its  filtra- 
ti<Mi.  The  quantity  of  deutoxide  of  copper  contained  in 
the  solution  cannot  be  well  calculated  from  the  weight  of 
the  sulphuret  of  copper,  because  the  latter  becomes  par- 
tially oxidised  during  its  drying  in  the  air.  In  consequence 
of  this  circumstance,  it  is  necessary  to  convert  the  sul- 
phuret of  copper  into  deutoxide  of  copper,  and  to  determine 
the  weight  of  the  latter. 

CcfKeersion  of  Sulphuret  of  Copper  into  Deutoxide  of  Copper. 
—The  sulphuret  being  washed  and  still  wet,  is  removed, 
with  the  filter,  from  the  funnel  into  a  glass.  The  operator 
pours  over  it  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia,  and  allows  it  to 
digest,  assisted  by  a  gentle  heat,  until  all  the  copper  is 
dissolved,  and  the  insoluble  sulphur  has  a  clear  yellow 
colour.  This  oxidation  is  much  more  easily  effected  by 
aqua  regia  than  by  nitric  acid  alone.  Having  separated 
the  sulphur  by  filtration,  and  Aviushed  it  well,  the  operator 
adds  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution,  and  evaporates  it  until 
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the  nitric  acid  is  entirely  expelled.  The  remainder,  coh«- 
sisting  of  sulphate  of  deutoxide  of  copper  and  the  excess 
of  snlphuric  acid,  is  then  treated  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  the  deutoxide  of  copper  is  precipitated  from  the 
diluted  and  warm  solution  by  caustic  potash. 

Precipitation  hy  Bihydrosulphuret  o/l4.mma?iia.-r-Deut<aide 
of  copper,  contained  in  neutral  or  ammoniacal  solutions, 
can  be  completely  precipitated  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  am- 
monia. The  precipitated  sulphuret  of  copper  is  perfectly 
insoluble  in  every  excess  of  ammonia  or  bihydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  becomes  oxidised 
much  sooner  than  the  sulphuret  of  copper  produced  by 
precipitation  from  an  acid  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydror 
gen  gas.  It  must,  in  consequence  of  this,  be  washed  with 
water,  to  which  a  little  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  has 
been  added.  After  being  washed,  it  must  be  oxidised  by 
nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia,  and  the  deutoxide  of  copper  must 
be  precipitated  by  caustic  potash. 

Separation  from  Peroxide  of  Iron  hy  Ammonia^ — On 
account  of  the  ready  solubility  of  deutoxide  of  copper  in 
ammonia,  this  reagent  has  been  employed  to  separate 
deutoxide  of  copper  from  substances  which  ammonia  com- 
pletely precipitates.  Deutoxide  of  copper  is  often  sepa- 
r9.ted  in  this  manner  from  peroxide  of  iron.  The  peroxide 
of  iron  which  is  thus  precipitated  contains,  how^ever,  a 
coi]Lsiderable  quantity  of  deutoxide  of  copper,  which  cannot 
be  dissolved  by  any  excess  of  ammonia.  The  separation 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is,  therefore,  much  preferable 
to  this  method. 

Separation  from  Oxide  of  Zinc  by  Potash. — Oxides  which 
are  soluble  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  are  still  often 
incapable  of  being  separated  from  deutoxide  of  copper  by 
this  reagent.  Thus,  Tor  example,  it  is  impossible,  even  by 
the  employment  of  the  greatest  excess  of  caustic  potash, 
to  separate  deutoxide  of  copper  from  oxide  of  zinc.  It  is 
tnie,  that  we  can  hereby  completely  precipitate  the  deut- 
oxide of  copper,  but  it  so  happens,  that  a  portion  of  oxide 
of  zinc  falls  with  it,  and  contaminates  it.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  to  commit  a  great  fault,  if,  in  the  quantitative 
examination  of  brass,  the  operator  were  to  treat  its  soluy 
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tioDy  as  is  often  recommended,  by  caustic  potash.  The 
separation  of  oxide  of  zinc  from  deutoxide  of  copper  is 
perfectly  and  easily  effected,  by  passing  a  current  of  sul- 
pkoretted  hydrogen  gas  through  an  acidulated  solution  of 
the  two  oxides. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Uranium^  Nickel^  Cobalt j 
boKf  Manganese,  and  Zinc^  and  from  the  Earths  and  Alcalies, 
—By  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  passed  into  acidulated 
idotions,  deutoxide  of  copper  can  be  precipitated  from  the 
oiides  of  uranium,  nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  and  manganese. 
Deutoxide  of  copper  can  also  be  separated  from  oxide  of 
imc  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas ;  but  in  this  case,  the 
solution  must  be  made  more  strongly  acid,  in  order  to 
preyent  the  precipitation  of  sulphuret  of  zinc  with  the 
nilphuret  of  copper.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  can  also 
be  employed  to  separate  deutoxide  of  copper  from  the 
earths  and  alcalies. 

Separation  from  Oxide  of  Bismuth. — ^The  best  method  of 
separating  deutoxide  of  copper  from  oxide  of  bismuth  is 
by  means  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which,  on  being  added 
in  excess,  dissolves  the  deutoxide  of  copper,  and  precipi- 
tates the  oxide  of  bismuth.  The  operator  must  not  filter 
the  solution  immediately  after  adding  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  but  must  allow  the  whole  to  remain  for  some 
time  in  a  warm  place,  that  the  oxide  of  bismuth  may  fully 
deposit  itself.  It  is  good  to  pour  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  over  the  oxide  of  bismuth  while  still  wet  on 
the  filter.  This  assists  the  final  separation  of  the  deutoxide 
of  copper,  which,  however,  is  not  easily  effected.  The 
precipitate  is  afterwards  ignited  and  weighed.  The  filtered 
solution  is  gently  evaporated  to  expel  the  excess  of  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia.  A  little  caustic  ammonia  is  then  added, 
and  the  deutoxide  of  copper  is  precipitated  by  caustic 
potash. 

Separation  from  Protoxide  of  Lead. — ^The  separation  of 
deutoxide  of  copper  from  protoxide  of  lead,  is  best  effected 
as  follows :  Both  oxides  are  dissolved  in  nitric  acid ;  the 
solution  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated 
to  dryness;  and  the  dry  mass  is  heated  sufficiently  to 
expel  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.    Water  is  then  poured 
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over  the  fixed  remainder,  and  sulphate  of  lead  remains 
undissolved.  It  is  filtered  and  washed,  then  dried,  and 
gently  ignited.  From  the  filtered  solution,  deutoxide  of 
copper  is  precipitated  by  caustic  potash.  A  very  small 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  lead  dissolves  in  the  water  with  the 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  escapes  precipitation  by  the  excess 
of  caustic  potash.  This  sulphate  of  lead  remains  in  the 
solution  filtered  from  the  precipitated  deutoxide  of  copper. 
So  much  of  an  acid  is  added  to  the  solution,  that  the  liquid 
remains  but  very  weakly  alcaline.  A  little  oxalate  of  am- 
monia is  then  applied.  Thereupon,  the  small  portion  of 
protoxide  of  lead  precipitates  in  the  state  of  oxalate.  This 
salt  is  ignited,  and  thus  converted  into  protoxide  of  lead. 
Ev^ry  solution,  which  contains  these  two  metals,  is  to  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  all  the  better,  however, 
when  the  solution  contains  no  ammoniacal  salts,  becainse 
the  expulsion  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  attended  with 
difiiculties. — A  more  accurate  result  is  obtained  by  follow- 
ing this  method,  than  by  separating  deutoxide  of  copper 
and  protoxide  of  lead,  by  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The 
precipitated  carbonate  of  lead,  even  when  a  great  excess 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  has  been  employed,  always  con- 
tains a  little  deutoxide  of  copper,  which  colours  it  greenish. 
If  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  poured  upon  the 
carbonate  of  lead  while  it  is  upon  the  filter,  it  redissolves, 
indeed,  a  portion  of  the  deutoxide  of  copper,  yet  it  is 
extremely  difiicult  to  free  the  carbonate  of  lead  wholly 
from  deutoxide  of  copper. 

Separation  from  the  Oxide  of  Cadmium, — According  to 
Stromeyer  (Schweigger's  Jahrb.  T.  xxi.  p.  301), 
deutoxide  of  copper  is  separated  from  oxide  of  cadmium 
by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  must  be  added  in  excess. 
Hereupon,  carbonate  of  cadmium  precipitates,  while  deut- 
oxide of  copper,  with  a  little  oxide  of  cadmium,  remains  in 
solution.  When  this  solution  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
oxide  of  cadmium  first  deposits  itself  almost  completely; 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia  flies  away,  and  the  deutoxide  of 
copper  remains  in  solution. 
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Precipitation  as  Chloride  of  Silver. — Oxide  of  silver  can 
he  separated  from  other  substances,  and  quantitatively 
estimatedy  with  more  ease  and  greater  accuracy  than  most 
oAer  oxides.  The  oxide  of  silver  is  precipitated  from  its 
sohitions  by  muriatic  acid,  in  the  state  of  insoluble  chloride 
of  silver.  In  the  effecting  of  this  precipitation,  no  other 
precautionary ,  measure  is  to  be  observed  than  that  of 
acidulating  the  solution  before  precipitating  the  chloride 
of  sQver,  by  the  addition  of  a  little  nitric  acid.  In  a 
leotral  solution,  the  chloride  of  silver  does  not  properly 
sibside;  and  ammoniacal,  the  solution  must  not  remain 
on  any  account ;  for,  if  an  excess  of  ammonia  be  present^ 
■0  chloride  of  silver  can  I)e  precipitated.  When  the  opera- 
tor has  a  strongly  concentrated  solution  of  silver,  he  must 
not  precipitate  it  ^ith  very  strong  muriatic  acid,  because 
in  excess  of  muriatic  acid  is  capable  of  dissolving  a 
little  chloride  of  silver,  which,  however,  mere  dilution  with 
water  is  sufficient  to  precipitate  completely. 

It  is  more  accurate  to  precipitate  silver  by  muriatic  acid 
than  by  solutions  of  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of 
sodium,  or  of  muriate  of  ammonia;  for  the  latter,  and  par- 
ticulaily  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  is  capable  of  retaining 
traces  of  chloride  of  silver  in  solution.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  when  it  is  added  in  large  quantity.  When,  in  the 
precipitation  of  chloride  of  silver,  the  presence  of  much 
muriate  of  ammonia,  chloride  of  potassium,  or  chloride  of 
sodium,  is  unavoidable,  a  case  which  can  readily  occur, 
the  most  advisable  mode  of  procedure,  according  to  Gay- 
LussAC  and  Liebeg  ("Annales  de  Chimie,T.  xxv.  p. 389), 
is  to  evaporate  the  solution  filtered  from  the  chloride  of 
silver  nearly,  to  dryness,  and  to  treat  the  remainder  with 
nitric  acid.  If  the  whole  be  then  exposed  to  heat,  the 
alcaline  chlorides  arc  converted  into  nitrates,  while  the 
small  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  remains  imaltered,  and 
does  not  dissolve  when  the  mixture  is  diluted. 

Before  the  operator  filters  the  precipitated  chloride  of 
nbre^  from  the  solution,  it  is  good  to  expose  the  whole  .to  a 
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moderate  heat,  as  the  chloride  of  silver  then  subsides 
better.  After  filtration,  he  must  at  first  wash  the  precipi- 
tates with  water  that  has  been  very  weakly  acidulated  by 
nitric  or  muriatic  acid.  For,  if  it  were  to  be  treated  at 
once  with  pure  water,  a  portion  of  the  chloride  of  sUver 
would  pass  through  the  filter,  and  produce  a  cloudiness  in 
the  filtered  solution.  Subsequently,  the  water  passes  clear 
through  the  filter.  It  does  not  always  happen  that  the 
chloride  of  silver  passes  through  the  filter  and  forms  a 
milky  solution  with  the  wash-water;  but  the  operator  has 
it  always  in  his  power  to  prevent  it,  by  weakly  acidulating 
the  water. — The  chloride  of  silver,  after  being  washed, 
must  be  very  well  dried,  and  then  transferred  to  a  weighed 
porcelain  crucible.  The  filter  must  be  cleaned  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  from  the  precipitate,  burnt  to  ashes 
upon  the  cover  of  a  crucible,  and  then  added  to  the  preci- 
pitate. The  little  porcelain  crucible  must  then  be  closed 
with  the  cover  upon  which  the  filter  has  been  burnt  The 
chloride  of  silver  is  then  to  be  fused,  allowed  to  cool,  and 
weighed.  If  the  chloride  of  sUver  is  not,  in  the  first  place, 
perfectly  freed  firom  all  moisture  by  drying,  it  is  liable  to 
spirt  about  during  the  fusion,  and  so  occasion  a  loss.  From 
the  weight  of  the  resulting  chloride  of  silver,  the  quantity 
of  silver,  or  oxide  of  silver,  is  calculated. 

Separation  by  Muriatic  Acid  from  all  the  Oxides  hitherto 
treated  of. — By  muriatic  acid,  the  oxide  of  silver  can  not 
only  be  completely  precipitated  from  its  solutions,  but 
separated  also  from  all  the  oxides  which  have  hitherto 
been  treated  of;  for  the  metals  of  these  oxides  form  com- 
pounds with  chlorine,  which  are  all  soluble  in  water.  Even 
protoxide  of  lead  can  be  very  well  separated  from  oxide  of 
silver  by  muriatic  acid.  But  it  is  then  proper  to  dilate  the 
solution  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  previous  to 
adding  the  muriatic  acid,  because  the  chloride  of  lead  is 
but  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 

Precipitation  as  Sulphuret  of  Silver. — Oxide  of  silver  can 
be  completely  precipitated  from  acid  solutions  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas,  and  from  ammoniacal  solutions  by 
bibydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  It  is  customary,  however, 
to  precipitate  oxide  of  silver  in  this  manner,  only  when  it 
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is  to  be  separated  from  substances  which  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  farther  on.  Nevertheless,  it  can  be 
extremely  well  separated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
from  the  oxides  of  uranium,  nickel,  cobalt,  zinc,  iron,  and 
manganese,  as  well  as  from  the  earths  and  alcalies.  The 
aohitions  must,  in  all  cases,  be  acid.  The  sulphuret  of 
nhrer  thrown  down  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  can  be 
fllered  on  a  weighed  filter,  then  dried  and  weighed ;  after 
which,  the  quantity  of  silver  can  be  reckoned.  If,  how- 
erer,  the  operator  believes  that  the  sulphuret  of  silver  is 
accompanied  by  sulphur,  which  will  be  the  case  when  it 
has  been  precipitated  from  a  solution  containing  peroxide 
of  inm,  then  he  must  digest  it,  with  the  filter,  in  nitric  acid, 
mtil  the  separated  sulphur  has  a  pure  yellow  colour.  He 
Bust  then  filter  the  solution,  and  precipitate  the  silver  by 
miriatic  acid,  as  chloride  of  silver.— The  sulphuret  of 
dver  thrown  down  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  must 
inrariably  be  treated  in  this  manner. 

Analysis  of  Alloys  of  Silver  by  Solution. — If  the  operator 
deaires  to  analyse  alloys  of  silver  with  other  metals,  in  the 
wet  way,  he  can  either  first  dissolve  them  in  nitric  acid, 
and  precipitate  the  oxide  of  silver  from  the  solution  by 
omriatic  acid,  or  he  can  treat  the  alloy  directly  with  aqua 
regia,  whereupon,  afler  diluting  the  solution  with  water, 
die  chloride  of  silver  remains  undissolved.  It  is  better, 
iiowever,  first  to  dissolve  the  metals  in  nitric  acid,  and 
then  to  treat  the  solution  with  muriatic  acid. 

Analysis  of  Alloys  of  Silver  by  Cffpellation. — In  order  to 
determine  the  quantity  of  silver  in  many  alloys,  in  those 
munely,  in  which  silver  is  combined  with  copper,  lead,  or 
with  other  base  metals,  an  operation,  which  is  termed 
cnpellation,  is  commonly  made  use  of.  Cupelhition  consists 
essentially  in  this :  The  base  metals  which  are  combined 
with  the  silver,  and  a  portion  of  lead  which  is  added  for  the 
purpose,  become  oxidised  by  the  heat  and  the  air  which  is 
allowed  to  have  access.  These  oxides  of  the  base  metals 
combine  together,  and  constitute  a  fusible  mass,  which 
sinks  into  the  pores  of  the  cupel,  a  little  vessel  employed 
to  contain  the  mixture.  The  silver  alone  remains  behind 
In  the  reguline  state,  and  after  cooling,  can  be  quantita- 
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lively  estimated.  The  quantity  of  the  other  metals  con- 
tained in  the  alloy^  cannot,  in  this  manner,  be  determined. 
As  this  process,  with  all  the  precautionary  measures  which 
are  to  be  observed,  is  very  accurately  described  in  a  great 
many  good  chemical  and  technical  books,  the  circumstan- 
tial description  of  it  may  be  passed  over  here ;  the  more 
especially,  as  the  process  cannot  be  employed  in  very 
accurate  quantitative  determinations,  for,  in  accuracy,  it 
stands  far  behind  the  separation  of  silver  in  the  wet  way. 

XXIV.    MERCURY. 

Quantitative  Estimation  by  Reduction. — ^The  best  way  to 
determine  the  quantity  of  mercury  in  analysis,  is  to  reduce 
it  to  the  metallic  state,  whatever  may  be  the  state  in  which 
it  exists  in  solution.  The  best  reducing  agent  is  the  proto- 
chloride  of  tin.  But  the  reduction  of  mercury  can  also  be 
effected  by  a  solution  of  phosphorous  acid,  or  by  the  acid 
which  is  produced  by  the  deliquescence  of  phosphorus 
in  moist  air.  As  the  protochloride  of  tin,  however,  can 
be  obtained  in  large  quantities  much  more  easily  than 
phosphorous  acid,  so  the  protochloride  of  tin  is  conunonly 
made  use  of.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the 
mercury  exists  in  solution,  as  peroxide,  protoxide,  or  chlo? 
ride.  The  solution  may  contain  free  muriatic  acid^  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  or  any  other  acid ;  only,  it  dare  contain  no 
nitric  acid.  If  nitric  acid  be  present  in  the  mercurial  solu- 
tion, then  peculiar  measures  of  precaution  have  to  be 
observed.  It  is  in  no  case,  however,  a  matter  of  necessity 
that  the  mercurial  compound  to  be  analysed,  should  be 
soluble  in  water  or  in  muriatic  acid ;  for  die  mercury  can 
be  most  completely  reduced  to  the  reguline  state  by  proto- 
chloride of  tin,  even  when  existing  in  the  insoluble  salts  of 
peroxide  or  protoxide  of  mercury,  or  in  the  insoluble  chlo- 
rides, &c. 

Reduction  hy  Protochloride  of  Tin. — The  methods  em- 
ployed to  effect  the  reduction  are  as  follow:  When  the 
mercurial  substance  is  insoluble,  the  operator  places  it  in 
a  matrass,  pours  concentrated  muriatic  acid  upon  it,  and 
then  adds  a  concentrated  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin, 
to  which  be  has  previously  added  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
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mnriatic  add,  to  render  it  perfectly  clear.    The  whole  is 

Aen  boiled,  but  the  boiling  dare  be  continued  for  only  a 

▼ery  few  minutes ;  for,  during  a  long  boUing,  vapours  of 

BMicary  might  be  volatilized  in  company  with  the  aqueous 

▼apour.    The  operator  now  corks  the  matrass,  and  suffers 

aB  to  cooL    The  mercury  is  then  completely  reduced ;  at 

fint,  it  is  deposited  in  the  state  of  a  black  precipitate, 

consistii^^  of  finely-divided  globules  of  mercury ;  during 

the  boiling,  these  unite  into  larger  globules.    When  the 

natiass  is  cold,  the  operator  pours  off  the  clear  solution, 

and  washes  the  globules  of  mercury,  without  employing 

fltration,  with  water  acidulated  by  a  little  muriatic  acid, 

util  the  mercury  is  entirely  freed  from  all  extraneous  and 

nhiMe  substances.    The  wet  mercury  is  then  shaken  into 

a  little  counterpoised  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  and 

as  much  as  possible  of  the  water  which  rises  above  the 

Miatmy  is  absorbed  by  bibulous  paper.    After  this  is  done, 

the  mercury  must  be  fully  dried  and  weighed.    The  drying 

nut  be  effected  by  the  action  of  the  air  sdone ;  the  crucible 

iue  not  be  placed  in  a  warm  situation,  however  gentle  the 

degree  of  heat  might  be. — If  the  black  precipitate  of  glo- 

bdes  of  mercury  will  not  unite  into  larger  globules,  the 

VqiAd  must  be  decanted,  and  the  precipitate  be  boiled  for  a 

lew  minutes  with  muriatic  acid,  upon  which,  larger  globules 

win  immediately  make  their  appearance.     It  very  often 

htLfpens,  that  layers  of  minute  globules  of  mercury  swim 

oo  the  surface  of  the  solution :  the  operator  must  endea- 

fomr  to  wet  these  on  the  surface  by  swinging  the  solution : 

tkey  will  then  fall  to  the  bottom.    The  liquid  decanted 

tttm  the  reduced  mercury,  must,  with  the  wash-water,  be 

poured  into  a  glass.    This  mixture  often  gives  traces  of 

reduced  mercury,  which  have  remained  in  suspension  in 

the  solution.    The  portion  of  mercury  so  obtained,  must 

be  carefully  added  to  the  principal  quantity. 

Reduction  from  diluted  Solutions, — When  mercury  is  con- 
tained in  a  diluted  solution,  the  solution  must  be  acidulated 
bj  muriatic  acid,  and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  protochlo- 
lide  of  tin,  previously  rendered  clear  by  the  addition  of 
■oriatic  acid ;  the  whole  must  then  be  boiled  during  a  few 
■imtes.    In  this  case,  the  mercury  forms  only  a  black 

i2 
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black  precipitate,  and  seldom  unites  into  large  globules. 
The  operator  separates  the  clear  solution,  pours  concen- 
trated muriatic  acid  upon  the  mercury,  and  applies  heat: 
large  globules  of  mercury  then  appear  immediately.  The 
black  precipitate  must  not  be  allowed  to  repose  more  than 
twenty-four  hours ;  for,  after  that  time,  no  large  globules 
of  mercury  can  be  produced  by  treating  the  precipitate 
with  muriatic  acid.  The  reason  that  the  large  globules  of 
mercury  do  not  directly  form  in  the  diluted  solution,  is,  that 
a  small  quantity  of  peroxide  of  tin  falls  down  with  the 
reduced  mercury,  and  prevents  its  formation  into  globules. 
This  peroxide  of  tin  is  dissolved  by  the  concentrated  muri- 
atic acid;  yet,  when  the  mixture  has  been  allowed  to 
repose  too  long,  the  solution  of  the  peroxide  of  tin  can 
scarcely  be  eflFected. 

Reduction  from  Nitric  Acid  Solutions. — ^The  determina- 
tion of  mercury  in  this  manner  becomes  uncertain,  when 
the  solution  contains  nitric  acid.  It  is  then  necessary  to 
add  muriatic  acid  gradually  to  the  solution,  and  to  con- 
centrate it  by  evaporation.  The  nitric  acid  is  thereby 
destroyed,  free  chlorine  being,  in  the  mean  time,  disengaged 
by  the  muriatic  acid.  So  long,  therefore,  as  a  fresh  addition 
of  muriatic  acid  to  the  heated  solution,  occasions  the 
odour  of  chlorine  to  be  produced,  the  addition  of  the  muri- 
atic acid  must  be  continued.  The  operator  afterwards 
pours  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  into  the  mixture, 
and  proceeds  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described 
above.  When  the  solution  contains  nitric  acid  in  consi- 
derable proportion,  it  is  very  difficult,  even  when  the 
greatest  precaution  is  taken,  to  obtain  the  right  quantity 
of  mercury.  It  is  only  when  the  nitric  acid  is  contained  in 
a  solid  mercurial  compound,  that  it  is  easy  to  destroy  the 
nitric  acid  by  concentrated  muriatic  acid. 

Reduction  by  Phosphorous  Acid, — If  the  operator  intends 
to  apply  phosphorous  acid,  or  the  acid  produced  by  the 
deliquescence  of  phosphorus,  to  the  reduction  of  mercury, 
he  has  to  operate  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  if  he  were  to 
employ  protochloride  of  tin.  The  large  globules  of  mer- 
cury are  much  easier  produced  by  these  acids  than  by  the 
tin  salt.   The  phosphorous  acid  can  also  be  directly  added 
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to  a  solution  containing  nitric  acid,  provided  only  a  sufii- 
dent  excess  of  it  be  employed ;  for  the  nitric  acid  is  more 
efectnally  destroyed  in  the  heat  by  phosphorous  acid  than 
bf  muriatic  acid.  Indeed,  the  use  of  the  phosphorous  acid 
woold,  on  this  account,  be  preferable  to  that  of  the  proto- 
cUoride  of  tin,  were  it  but  possible  to  procure  this  acid  in 
burge  quantities,  with  the  same  ease  that  the  tin  salt  can  be 
procured. 

Separatum  of  Mercury  hy  Distillation^  ^c, — ^The  quantity 
of  mercury  contained  in  a  substance  submitted  to  analysis 
is  determined  in  the  best  and  most  accurate  manner  by 
ledoction.  Other  methods  of  determining  the  quantity  of 
■ercury  effect  the  object  very  incompletely.  The  peroxide 
of  mercury  may,  for  example,  be  precipitated  from  solution 
by  alcalies;  but  the  precipitation  is  always  imperfect. — 
Tlie  quantity  of  mercury  existing  in  a  compound  is  often 
estimated  by  separating  it  from  the  other  constituents  by 
distillation.  This  method,  however,  requires  a  great  deal 
of  care,  and  affords,  when  even  the  greatest  precaution  is 
taken,  less  accurate  results  than  the  reduction  by  means  of 
protochloride  of  tin.  The  mode  of  operating  is  as  follows : 
The  mercurial  substance  is  weighed  in  a  little  retort,  and 
tkm,  if  the  mercury  be  present  in  the  state  of  oxide,  of 
oxygen  salt,  or  of  sulphuret,  it  is  mingled  with  carbonate  of 
potash  or  with  pure  lime.  The  potash  attacks  the  glass  too 
powerfully ;  on  which  account,  the  lime  is  preferable :  it  is 
best,  however,  to  employ  lime  and  potash  together;  but  it 
is  first,  always,  to  be  considered,  whether  any  of  the  consti* 
toentsof  the  remainder  are  to  be  quantitatively  determined. 
When  the  mixture  is  made,  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  drawn 
out  to  a  fine  tube,  which,  however,  must  not  be  too  thin. 
The  point  is  then  led  into  a  receiver,  which  must  contain 
such  a  quantity  of  water  that  the  mouth  of  the  retort  may 
be  close  over  its  surface.  Were  the  neck  of  the  retort 
barely  inserted  into  the  water,  the  latter  would  rise  into 
the  retort,  if  the  heat  applied  to  effect  the  distillation  should 
happen  to  be  diminished  during  only  a  single  instant.  If 
the  retort  be  very  small,  the  distillation  may  be  perlbrmed 
over  a  spirit  lamp  with  circular  wick.  It  is  better,  how- 
ever, to  make  use  of  a  small  furnace ;  but  the  operator 
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must  then  take  care,  not  to  employ  so  strong  a  heat  as  to 
melt,  or  even  to  soften  the  glass.  The  distilled  mercury 
is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  receiver,  under  the  water. 
If  the  receiver  has  been  cooled  on  the  outside  during  the 
operation,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  a  ponderable 
quantity  of  mercury  will  have  escaped  from  the  receiver 
in  vapour.  After  becoming  cool,  the  neck  of  the  retort  is 
cut  oflF  near  the  body,  and  the  globules  of  mercury  which 
it  contains  are  washed  into  the  receiver  with  water.  The 
mercury  is  then  dried  in  the  air,  and  weighed. — If  the 
mercurial  compound  is  very  volatile — if,  for  example,  it 
contains  calomel  or  corrosive  sublimate — it  then  happens 
almost  invariably,  that  a  portion  of  it  is  driven  away  by 
the  heat  before  the  alcaline  substance  has  been  able  to 
effect  the  decomposition;  this  is  particularly  the  case 
when  the  two  substances  have  been  imperfectly  mingled. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  when  a  very  volatile  mercurial 
compound  is  to  be  decomposed,  after  having  mixed  it 
mth  the  alcali,  to  moisten  it  thoroughly  with  water^  and 
allow  the  whole  to  repo9e  for  some  time.  This  effects  a 
decomposition,  and  peroxide  of  mercury  is  produced, 
which  the  subsequent  application  of  heat  resolves  at  once 
into  mercury  and  oxygen.  The  volatilization  of  the  com- 
pound in  an  undecomposed  state,  need  not  be  anticipated 
when  the  mercury  is  present  in  the  state  of  peroxide  or 
sulphuret. — It  has  been  already  observed  above,  that  the 
quantity  of  mercury  contained  in  a  compound,  cannot  be 
so  accurately  determined  by  the  distiUation,  as  it  can  by 
the  reduction,  of  the  mercury. 

Analysis  of  Amalgams. — ^When  mercury  is  combined  in  a 
metallic  compound  with  metals  which  are  not  volatile,  the 
quantity  of  the  mercury  can  often  be  accurately  deter- 
mined by  subjecting  the  amalgam  to  ignition :  thereupon, 
the  mercury  volatilizes,  while*  the  fixed  metals  remain 
behind :  the  quantity  of  the  latter  is  then  determined  by 
weight,  but  the  quantity  of  the  mercury  is  estimated  from 
the  loss.  If  the  metals  which  remain  behind  do  not 
become  oxidised  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  the  air, 
the  ignition  may  be  performed  in  a  small  porcelain  cruci- 
ble, over  the.  spirit  lamp  with  circular  wick ;   but  if,  on 
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exposure  to  a  high  temperature  in  contact  with  the  air, 
the  remaining  metals  are  liable  to  alteration,  the  ignition 
must  be  performed  in  a  small  retort,  the  neck  of  which, 
after  the  volatilization  of  the  mercury,  must  be  closed  by 
tlie  blow-pipe,  while  the  retort  is  still  ignited. 

Precipitation  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas,  and  Separa- 
tion from  the  Oxides  of  Uranium,  Nickel,  Cobalt,  Zinc,  Iron, 
and  Manganese,  and  from  the  Earths  and  Alcalies. — Mercury, 
can  be  completely  precipitated  from  its  solutions,  whether 
it  be  contained  therein  as  pei*oxide,  protoxide,  or  chloride, 
and  even  when  the  solutions  are  acid,  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  The  oxides  of  mercury  can  thus  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  oxides  of  uranium,  nickel,  cobalt,  zinc,  iron, 
and  manganese,  as  well  as  from  the  earths  and  alcalies, 
since  none  of  these  bodies  can  be  precipitated  from  acid 
solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  In  solutions  of 
Iffotoxide  of  mercury,  an  immediate  precipitate  of  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury  is  formed ;  but  in  solutions  of  peroxide 
and  perchloride  of  mercury,  the  pure  black  sulphufet  of 
mercury  is  only  formed  when  the  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  has  been  passed  through  during  a  consider- 
aMe  time.  In  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  white- 
ooloured  compounds  of  mercurial  salts  with  sulphuret  of 
mercury,  are  produced;  an  additional  quantity  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  however,  converts  these  com- 
pounds into  sulphuret  of  mercury.  If  the  operator  knows 
to  a  certainty,  that  the  solution  contains  only  peroxide  or 
chloride,  and  no  portion  of  protoxide,  he  can  readily  cal- 
culate the  quantity  of  mercury  from  the  weight  of  the 
resulting  sulphuret.  But,  in  that  case,  there  dare  not 
have  been  any  peroxide  of  iron  in  the  solution ;  for  the 
sulphuret  of  mercury  will  then  be  accompanied  by  free 
sulphur.  The  resulting  sulphuret  of  mercury  is  filtered 
on  a  weighed  filter,  and  dried  by  the  application  of  a  very 
gentle  heat,  until,  after  repeated  weighings,  it  is  no  longer 
found  to  diminish  in  weight.  The  sulphuret  of  mercury 
in  minimum  of  sulphur,  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  from  solutions  of  protoxide  of  mercury, 
cannot  be  estimated  with  such  accuracy ;  for  it  is  liable 
to  be  partly  decomposed,  even  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  into 
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sulphuret  of  mercury  in  maximum  of  sulphur^  and  metallic 
mercury.  And  as,  now,  the  metallic  mercury  is  known  to 
be  partially  volatilized,  when  exposed  to  even  a  very 
gentle  degree  of  heat,  so  the  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of 
mercury  in  minimum  of  sulphur,  is  invariably  found  to 
diminish  continually  in  weight,  when  exposed  to  heat  for 
the  purpose  of  being  dried,  although  the  heat  applied  may 
be  extremely  moderate. 

Reduction  of  Sulphuret  of  Mercury, — If  the  operator  be 
not  quite  sure  that  the  sulphuret  of  mercury  he  has  ob- 
tained by  precipitation  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is 
perfectly  pure,  or  if  he  is  unwilling  to  estimate  the  quan- 
tity of  mercuiy  fi-om  the  weight  of  the  sulphuret,  then,  an 
additional  operation  is  necessary.  The  best  method  of 
examining  the  sulphuret  of  mercury,  is  the  following :  The 
sulphuret  of  mercury  is  gathered  and  edulcorated  upon  a 
small  filter  of  thin  paper.  It  is  transferred  while  still  wet, 
with  the  filter,  into  a  pretty  large  fiask,  which  must  have 
a  rather  wide  mouth,  and  yet  be  capable  of  being  closed 
by  a  glass  stopple.  The  operator  pours  over  it  a  very 
small  quantity  of  diluted  muriatic  acid,  i.  e.  as  much  as 
occupies  about  the  twelfth  part  of  the  capacity  of  the 
flask.  He  then  leads  into  the  solution,  a  slow  current  of 
chlorine  gas,  by  which  the  sulphuret  of  mercury  is  gra- 
dually but  completely  decomposed.  The  mercury  combines 
with  the  chlorine  and  forms  perchloride  of  mercury,  which 
dissolves  in  the  liquid :  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  con- 
verted, in  the  mean  time,  into  sulphuric  acid,  while  another 
portion  remains  undissolved.  The  whole  of  the  sulphur 
could,  however,  be  made  to  dissolve,  by  continuing  to  pass 
the  chlorine  gas  into  the  solution,  during  a  much  longer 
time.  But  the  addition  of  chlorine  is  put  an  end  to^  when 
it  is  observed  that  the  undissolved  sulphur  has  a  clear 
yellow  colour.  The  tube  for  conducting  the  gas  is  re- 
moved from  the  liquid,  and  very  carefully  washed  with 
water.  The  flask  is  then  exposed  to  a  very  gentle  digest- 
ing heat,  till  the  free  chlorine  is  expelled.  After  cooling, 
the  solution  is  filtered  from  the  sulphur;  the  latter  is 
washed,  and  the  mercury  is  reduced  from  the  filtered 
solution  by  protochloride  of  tin. 
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Separatum  from  Nitric  Acid,  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 
Goi. — This  method  can  also  be  employed  when  the  mer- 
curial solntion  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitric 
acid,  a  case  in  which,  as  has  been  observed  above,  the 
immefliMe  estimation  of  the  mercury  by  means  of  proto- 
chloride  of.  tin  is  inaccurate.  The  nitric  acid  solution  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and 
the  resulting  sulphuret  of  mercury  is  treated  in  the  manner 
just  described. 

Precipitation  by  Bihydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia. — Mercury 
can  be  fully  precipitated,  but  only  in  the  cold,  from  neutral 
or  alcaline  solutions,  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 
An  excess  of  the  precipitant  does  not  dissolve  the  preci- 
pitate in  the  cold.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  treat  the 
solphuret  of  mercury  thus  obtained  with  chlorine  gas,  and 
to  reduce  the  mercury  from  the  solution  of  perchloride  of 
mercury,  by  means  of  protochloride  of  tin.  To  reckon  the 
quantity  of  mercury  from  the  weight  of  the  sulphuret  of 
mercury,  is  a  method  that  gives  a  less  accurate  result. 

Separation  from  Oxide  of  Silver. — Peroxide  of  mercury 
is  fully  separated  from  oxide  of  silver  by  muriatic  acid, 
which  precipitates  the  silver  alone.  The  solution  is 
filtered  from  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  the  mercury  is 
either  immediately  precipitated  by  protochloride  of  tin, 
or  if  too  much  nitric  acid  is  present,  is  first  subjected  to 
the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. — When  a  com- 
pound of  protoxide  of  mercury  and  oxide  of  silver  is  to 
be  analysed,  the  protoxide  must  first  be  converted  into 
peroxide.  This  oxidation  is,  in  most  cases,  effected  by 
digesting  the  dry  substance,  or  its  solution,  with  nitric 
acid ;  heat  being  applied  to  the  mixture. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Copper. — The  oxides  of 
mercury  are  best  separated  from  the  oxides  of  copper  by 
the  process  which  follows :  The  solution  is  diluted,  and 
sulphuret  of  copper  and  sulphuret  of  mercury,  are  preci- 
pitated by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  When 
mercury  is  present  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  it  is  previ- 
ously necessary  to  convert  it  into  peroxide.  The  resulting 
solphurets  are  filtered,  and  rapidly  edulcorated,  on  aweighed 
filter;  they  are  then  cautiously  dried  by  a  very  gentle  heat. 
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and  weighed.  It  is  still  better,  not  at  first  to  warm  the 
sulphuretSy  but  to  dry  them,  with  the  filter,  over  sulphuric 
acid,  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  When  they  have 
been  thus  completely  dried,  they  should  be  very  gently 
warmed,  and  then  weighed.  By  drying  the  precipitate 
under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  the  operator  prevents 
the  oxidation  of  a  small  portion  of  the  sulphuret  of  copper, 
which  is  unavoidable  when  the  moist  precipitate  is  dried 
in  contact  with  the  atmosphere. — A  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  dried  sulphurets  is  now  brought  into  a  small  glass 
bulb,  which  has  a  glass  tube  joined  to  each  side.  The 
glass  apparatus  is  first  weighed  empty ;  the  sulphurets  are 
inserted,  the  tubes  are  carefully  cleaned  with  the  plume  of 
a  feather,  and  the  glass  is  once  more  weighed  with  its 
contents:  the  operator  thus  learns  the  quantity  of  the 
sulphurets  employed  in  the  experiment  which  follows: 
Gaseous  chlorine  is  produced,  and  is  led  over  the  sul- 
phiu*ets.  The  same  apparatus  is  employed,  that  has  been 
figured  and  described  at  page  77.  In  the  flask  a,  however, 
instead  of  chloride  of  sodium,  a  mixture  of  chloride  of 
sodium  and  peroxide  of  manganese  must  be  placed.  This 
mixture  yields  chlorine  gas,  when  the  operator  gradually 
pours  into  the  flask,  by  the  funnel  5,  a  mixture  formed  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  about  an  equal  volume 
of  water.  The  gaseous  chlorine  is  perfectly  freed  from  all 
moisture  by  the  chloride  of  calcium  in  the  tube  d.  When 
the  whole  apparatus  is  filled  with  chlorine,  the  operator 
applies  a  very  moderate  heat  to  the  sulphurets  in  the 
bulb  e.  The  first  compound  disengaged  is  chloride  of 
sulphur,  which  flows  into  the  flask  and  is  decomposed  by 
the  water,  a  deposition  of  sulphur  taking  place.  The 
metals  also  combine  with  the  chlorine,  and  the  volatile 
perchloride  of  mercury  can  be  completely  separated  from 
the  chloride  of  copper  by  the  application  of  heat.  Not 
far  from  the  bend  of  the  glass  tube,  a  sublimate  of  slender 
crystals,  consisting  of  perchloride  of  mercury,  is  observed. 
These  crystals  are  so  abundant,  that  a  glass  tube  of  very 
small  diameter  would  soon  be  obstructed  by  them.  The 
operator  continually  drives  them  onward  from  the  bidb  Cy 
by  applying  the  flame  of  a  small  spirit  lamp ;  and  when  no 
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new  crystals  are  sablimed,  he  ceases  to  beat  the  bulb  e. 
.  Wh&k  the  apparatus  is  quite  cold,  the  part  of  the  glass 
tube  which  contains  the  sublimate  is  cut  off  with  a  file, 
and  the  snblimate  is  washed  with  water  into  the  flask,  in 
the  liquid  of  which  the  crystals  dissolve.  The  flask  is 
then  closed  with  the  glass  stopple,  and  is  placed  in  a 
moderately  warm  situation.  After  being  allowed  to  cool, 
the  insoluble  sulphur  is  filtered  from  the  solution.  If  the 
disengagement  of  chlorine  gas  has  been  too  long  con- 
tinued, the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is  often  dissolved  and 
converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  filtered  from 
the  sulphur,  must  be  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  until 
the  smell  of  chlorine  is  no  longer  perceptible.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  heat  the  solution,  when  it  does  not  smell  of 
firee  chlorine.  The  mercury  is  then  precipitated  by  a 
sohitimi  of  protochloride  of  tin. — The  bulb  e  contains 
merely  the  chloride  of  copper.  It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  copper  from  the  weight  of  the  chlo- 
ride; the  latter  being  always  a  mixture  of  perchloride  and 
protochloride  of  copper  in  uncertain  proportions.  The 
greater  the  heat  employed  to  warm  the  bulb,  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  protochloride  produced.  The  glass  tube 
and  the  bulb  e  are  plunged  into  water,  to  which  muriatic 
acid  has  been  added.  At  first,  a  precipitation  of  proto- 
chloride of  copper  takes  place ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  atmospheric  air  and  muriatic  acid,  the  proto- 
chloride is  speedily  converted  into  perchloride,  and  when 
the  solution  is  warmed,  the  whole  dissolves.  A  solution 
of  caustic  potash  is  then  added,  and  the  mixtui'e  being 
heated,  the  copper  is  completely  precipitated  in  the  state 
ofdentoxide. 

Hie  analyst  finds  in  this  manner  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  mercury  and  copper  in  the  weighed  quantity  of 
the  mixed  sulphurets  employed  in  the  experiment.  He 
can  consequently  ascertain,  by  calculation,  the  quantity 
of  the  two  metals  contained  in  the  whole  mass  of  sul- 
phurets, w^hich  was  gathered  upon  a  weighed  filter  in  the 
early  part  of  the  analysis. 
YHien  oxide  of  copper  exists  in  solution  with  the  oxides 
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of  mercury,  their  quantitative  estimation  can  be  effected 
by  a  simpler  process  than  the  preceding.  Both  metals 
are  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas;  the  sul- 
phurets  are  dried  in  a  moderately  warm  place ;  and  then, 
being  put  into  a  retort,  the  sulphuret  of  mercury  and  a 
portion  of  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphuret  of  copper,  are 
expelled  by  heat.  Sulphuret  of  copper  in  minimum  of 
sulphur  remains  behind.  This  is  cooled/ and  weighed. 
During  the  cooling,  the  air  should  be  kept  away  from  it 
as  effectually  as  possible.  The  quantity  of  copper  is 
calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  sulphuret.  But  in  this 
case,  the  quantity  of  the  sulphuret  of  mercury  is  difficult 
of  determination  ;  on  which  account,  the  other  method  of 
analysis,  though  less  simple  than  this,  is  still  preferable. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Lead^  by  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  Gas. — ^The  oxides  of  mercury  can  be  separated 
from  the  protoxide  of  lead,  in  the  same  manner  as  from 
the  deutoxide  of  copper.  This  method  is  indisputably 
preferable  to  that  in  which  protoxide  of  lead  is  separated 
from  the  oxides  of  mercury  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Supposing  the  oxides  of  these  two  metals  to  have  been 
precipitated  from  a  diluted  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas,  the  resulting  sulphurets  are  to  be  dried.  The 
drying  need  not  be  effected  in  the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump, 
since  neither  the  sulphuret  of  lead  nor  of  mercury  becomes 
oxidised  when  dried  in  the  open  air,  while  the  contrary  is 
the  case  with  the  sulphuret  of  copper.  In  decomposing 
the  sulphurets  of  lead  and  mercury  by  gaseous  chlorine, 
care  must  be  taken  to  apply  only  a  very  gentle  heat  to  the 
bulb  e,  as  the  application  of  too  strong  a  degree  of  heat 
could  effect  the  volatilization  of  a  portion  of  chloride  of 
lead  in  company  with  the  chloride  of  mercury.  It  is 
possible,  in  this  case,  to  calculate  from  the  weight  of  the 
chloride  of  lead,  the  quantity  of  protoxide  of  lead  con- 
tained in  the  substance  submitted  to  analysis.  The  pro- 
cess is  therefore  easier  than  with  the  chloride  of  copper. 
That  portion  of  the  glass  tube  which  contains  sublimed 
perchloride  of  mercury,  is  cut  off.  The  bulb  e  is  then 
weighed  with  the  chloride  of  lead  it  contains.      After 
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which,  the  chloride  of  lead  is  dissolved,  and  the  empty 
bolb  is  washed,  dried,  and  again  weighed.  In  this  manner, 
the  weight  of  the  chloride  of  lead  is  found.  The  equiva- 
lent qnantity  of  protoxide  of  lead  is  then  reckoned. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Lead  by  Muriatic  Add. — 
Sapposing  the  operator  to  have  for  examination  a  dry 
compound  of  peroxide  of  mercury  with  any  one  of  the 
oxides  of  lead,  the  analysis  can  be  executed  by  an  easier 
process  than  the  preceding.  The  compound  is  treated 
with  muriatic  acid,  which  produces  chloride  of  lead  and 
perchloride  of  mercury.  If  the  compound  contained  per- 
oxide of  lead,  and  not  the  oi*dinary  protoxide,  a  disengage- 
ment of  free  chlorine  takes  place.  The  excess  of  muriatic 
acid  is  expelled  by  evaporation,  for  which  a  very  gentle 
beat  is  used.  The  remainder  is  then  treated  with  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  the  perchloride  of  mercury,  and  leaves  the 
chloride  of  lead  undissolved.  This  is  filtered  upon  a 
weighed  filter,  washed  with  alcohol,  dried,  and  weighed. 
The  alcoholic  solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury  is  mixed 
with  water  and  evaporated  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  to 
expel  the  alcohol;  the  mercury  is  then  precipitated  by 
protochloride  of  tin. — When  protoxide  of  lead  and  per- 
oxide of  mercury  in  solution  together,  are  combined  with 
an  acid  which  can  be  expelled  by  muriatic  acid,  the  pre- 
sent method  can  be  also  employed  in  that  case.  The 
solution  is  mixed  with  muriatic  acid,  the  excess  of  acid 
is  fully  expelled  by  evaporation,  and  the  residue  is  treated 
with  alcohol. 

Separation  from  Bismuth  and  Cadmium, — No  accurate 
methods  are  known  of  separating  either  the  oxides  of 
mercury  from  those  of  bismuth  and  cadmium,  or  metallic 
bismuth  and  cadmium  from  metallic  mercury.  As  the 
oxides  of  bismuth  and  cadmium  are  not  reduced  by  proto- 
chloride of  tin  or  phosphorous  acid,  it  would  be  possible 
to  estimate  by  means  of  these  reagents  the  quantity  of 
peroxide  of  mercury  contained  in  the  substance  submitted 
to  analysis.  Phosphorous  acid  is,  in  this  case,  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  protochloride  of  tin;  because  the  oxides  of 
bismuth  and  cadmium,  contained  in  the  solutioa  filtered 
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from  the  reduced  mercury,  must  be  precipitated  hy  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  and  afterwards  estimated  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  described  in  a  preceding  section. 

Separation  of  Protoxide  of  Mercury  from  Peroxide  of 
Mercury. — When  a  solution  contains  both  protoxide  and 
peroxide  of  mercury,  and  the  quantity  of  each  is  to  be 
estimated,  the  solution  is  mixed  with  muriatic  acid,  which 
precipitates  the  protoxide  in  the  state  of  protochloride. 
The  solution  must  previously  be  diluted  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  particularly  when  it  is  acid.  The 
protochloride  of  mercury  is  filtered  upon  a  weighed  filter, 
and  dried  at  an  extremely  gentle  heat,  as  long  as  it 
continues  to  diminish  in  weight ;  the  weight  of  it  is  then 
taken,  and  the  equivalent  quantity  of  protoxide  of  mer- 
cury is  calculated.  The  peroxide  of  mercury,  contained 
in  the  solution  filtered  from  the  protochloride  of  mercury, 
is  precipitated  after  one  of  the  methods  already  described: 
from  the  weight  of  the  mercury  obtained,  the  quantity  of 
the  peroxide  is  calculated. — In  the  precipitation  of  the 
protochloride  of  mercury,  the  precaution  must  be  observed, 
especially  when  nitric  acid  is  present,  of  diluting  the  solu- 
tion with  a  very  large  quantity  of  water ;  for  otherwise,  a 
small  portion  of  the  protochloride  may  be  converted  into 
perchloride  and  remain  in  solution.  Farther,  the  resulting 
protochloride  of  mercury  must  not  be  filtered  immediately, 
but  allowed  to  repose  some  time.  But,  above  all  things, 
the  application  of  heat  must  be  avoided ;  because,  with 
heat,  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid  alone,  is  suflScient  to 
convert  the  protochloride  of  mercury  into  the  perchloride, 
the  conversion  being  accompanied  by  the  separation  of 
reguline  mercury. 

If  the  substance  which  contains  the  protoxide  and  per- 
oxide of  mercury  be  insoluble  in  water,  it  must  be  treated, 
in  the  cold,  with  very  dilute  muriatic  acid.  In  most  cases, 
the  protoxide  of  mercury  then  remains  undissolved,  in  the 
state  of  protochloride  of  mercury.  The  peroxide  at  the 
same  time,  becomes  perchloride  and,  dissolving  in  the  acid, 
.forms  a  solution  from  which  the  mercury  is  afterwards 
reduced.      If,  however,  the  insoluble  mixture  of  oxides 
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ooataiDS  nitric  acid,  it  is  good  to  dissolve  it,  in  the  first 
place,  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  then  to  add  muriatic 
acid  to  the  solution.  If  muriatic  acid,  even  in  a  diluted 
state,  were  to  be  added  to  a  dry  substance  containing  the 
two  oxides  of  mercury  in  conformation  with  nitric  acid, 
tken  the  protoxide  of  mercury  could  be  dissolved  as  per- 
diloride  of  mercury. 

XXV.    RHODIUM. 

Precipitation  and  Reduction. — When  rhodium  exists  in 
solution  as  peroxide  or  perchloride,it  can  be  best  estimated, 
according  to  Berzblius  (Poggbndorpf's  Annal.  B.  xiii. 
p.  4Si),  by  the  process  which  follows :  The  solution  is 
mixed  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness.  The  dry  residue  is  then  ignited  in  a 
platinum  crucible.  Upon  dissolving  the  mass  in  water, 
peroxide  of  rhodium  remains  behind,  which  is  brought 
npcm  a  fQter  and  edulcorated,  first  with  muriatic  acid  and 
afterwards  with  water.  It  is  then  ignited  with  the  filter, 
and  subsequently  reduced  by  hydrogen  gas.  The  reduction 
is  very  easily  effected.  The  resulting  metal  is  weighed. 
Iliis  reduction  by  hydrogen  gas  can  be  performed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  an  opera- 
tion which  has  been  described  at  page  82.  The  reduction 
oT  peroxide  of  rhodium  is  so  readily  effected,  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  assist  the  action  of  the  gas  by  the 
apjdication  of  heat. 

Separation  from  other  Metals. — It  is  difficult  to  separate 
rhodium  from  other  metals  in  solution ;  for  although  sul- 
iriiuretted  hydrogen  gas  acts  as  a  precipitant  of  rhodium, 
it  does  not  precipitate  it  fully.  Rhodium  occurs  in  nature, 
however,  combined  with  very  few  of  the  substances  which 
have  been  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  sections :  it  is  there- 
fore unnecessary  to  state  here,  how  it  could  be  separated 
from  them. — Rhodium  is  found  only  in  the  ore  of  pla- 
tinum; and  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
separated  from  the  metals  which  accompany  it,  the  de- 
scription of  the  processes  will  be  given  in  the  article  on 
platinum. 
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Method  of  dissolving  Rhodium,  —  Rhodium   has   been 
employed  of  late^  to  form  alloys  by  combination  in  small 
proportions  with  other  metals,  for  example,  with  steel. 
As  metallic  rhodium  is  insoluble,  even  in  aqua  regia,  it 
might  be  supposed  capable  of  easy  separation  from  other 
metals  by  means  of  simple  acids.      Yet  in  alloys,  the 
rhodium  very  often  exists  in  such  a  condition,  that  it  is 
directly  dissolved  with  the  other  metals,  even  by  the 
simple  acids ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  hinders  in  many 
cases,  the  perfect  solution  of  the  oth^r  metals  by  acids. 
To  dissolve  rhodium  with  ease,  Berzblius  (Poggbn- 
D0RFP*s   Annalen,    B.  xui.  p.  452),    recommends  the 
employment  of  bisulphate  of  potash,  with  which  the  rho- 
dium is  to  be  subjected  to  fusion.    During  the  ignition, 
the  rhodium  dissolves,  and  the  dissolution  is  accompanied 
by  a  disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid  gas.     The  dis- 
solution, however,  is  effected  but  slowly.    The  platinum 
crucible  must  be  closed  during  the  ignition  by  a  coTer 
which  shuts  well,  to  check  the  too  rapid  volatilization  of 
the  excess  of  acid.    As  soon  as  the  saline  mass  becomes 
fixed  and  crystalline  at  the  surface  when  the  cover  is  re- 
moved, the  crucible  must  be  taken  froln  the  fire  and  cooled. 
The  salt  is   then  dissolved   in   boiling  water,   and    the 
undissolved  residue  is  treated  with  a  fresh  portion  of 
bisulphate  of  potash.    The  melted  salt  is  red  and  trans- 
parent, when  it  contains  but  little  rhodium ;  but  appears 
dark  and  black,  when  it  is  nearly  saturated  with  the 
metal.      After  cooling,  it  is  either  of  a  dark  or  bright 
yellow  colour,  according  as  the  quantity  of  rhodiom  it 
contains  is  more  or  less  considerable.     By  cold  water  it 
is  slowly,  by  hot  water  rapidly,  dissolved.    The  solution 
is  yellow. — So  long  as  the  salt  continues  to  receive  a 
colour,  the  remelting  must  be  repeated.    In  order  to  avoid, 
in  analyses,  the  employment  of  too  great  a  quantity  of 
bisulphate  of  potash,  the  operator  may  supply  sulphuric 
acid  as  follows :  When  the  bisulphate  of  potash  appears 
to  have  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  free  acid,  weighed  por- 
tions of  distilled  sulphuric  acid  may  be  added  to  the 
mixture,  the  whole  cautiously  heated  till  the  water  of  the 
acid  is  expelled,  and  the  fusion  thereupon  be  continued. 
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The  insoluble  residae  must  always  be  often  remelted  witli 
bisnlphate  of  potash  in  fresh  quantities,  till  the  operator 
has  assnred  himself,  by  the  colourless  appearance  of  the 
flux,  that  the  salt  can  dissolve  no  more  rhodium — ^that 
M  more  rhodium  is  present. — By  this  process,  rhodium 
can  be  separated  from  all  metals  which  are  not  attacked 
by  bisulphate  of  potash. 

SeparcUion  from  Copper, — If  rhodium  and  copper  be  con- 
tained in  a  solution,  they  may  be  separated,  according  to 
BsRZBLius,  in  the  following  manner:  The  solution  is 
poured  into  a  flask  which  is  furnished  with  a  glass  stopple, 
and  is  therein  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
The  fladc  is  then  closed,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  twelve 
boors  in  a  warm  situation.  The  sulj^huret  of  copper  is  in 
dmt  time  fully,  and  the  sulphuret  of  rhodium  for  the  most 
part^  precipitated.  The  solution  is  filtered,  and  being 
heated  and  evaporated,  yields  a  fresh  portion  of  sulphuret 
of  rhodium,  which  is  added  to  the  other  sulphurets.  These 
are  placed;  while  still  moist,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
are  roasted  as  long  as  sulphurous  acid  is  exhaled.  When 
the  roasting  is  finished,  the  mass  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  concentrated  muriatic  acid ;  the  solution  so  produced 
has  a  green  colour,  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  basic 
sulphate  of  copper.  Peroxide  of  rhodium  remains  undis- 
solved. The  deutoxide  of  copper  is  precipitated  from 
solution  by  caustic  potash. — ^The  liquid  filtered  ^rom  the 
solphurets  still  contains  a  portion  of  rhodium.  To  obtain 
this,  the  solution  is  first  freed  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
by  heat,  and  is  then  treated  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  the 
manner  described  above.  The  resulting  peroxide  of  rhodium 
is  reduced  by  hydrogen  gas,  and  the  metallic  rhodium  is 
weighed. 

Separatum  from  Iron. — Rhodium  occurs  not  only  in  com- 
bination with  copper,  but  with  iron.  From  the  latter,  it 
can,  according  to  Berzelius,  be  separated  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  The  greater  part  of  the  rhodium  is  precipi- 
tated from  the  acid  solution,  by  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  The  precipitated  sulphuret  of  rhodium  is 
converted  by  roasting  into  peroxide  of  rhodium.  The  filtered 
solution  is  mixed  with  nitric  acid  and  warmed,  to  convert 
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the  protoxide  of  iron  into  peroxide.  Tbe  peroxide  of  iron 
is  then  precipitated  by  caustic  ammonia.  The  precipitate 
is  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  resulting  peroxide 
of  iron  still  contains  rhodium,  and  the  latter  exists  in  this 
case  in  such  a  state,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  dissolved 
with  the  peroxide  of  iron  by  muriatic  acid.  Hie  peroxide 
of  iron  is  therefore  reduced  by  hydrogen  gas,  and  the 
metal  is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  which  must  at  last  be 
warmed.  The  small  portion  of  rhodium  then  remains 
behind,  in  a  condition  which  has  not  yet  been  determined: 
it  is  converted,  however,  by  ignition  in  the  open  air,  into 
peroxide  of  rhodium.  Its  weight  is  deducted  from  that  of  the 
peroxide  of  iron,  and  the  quantity  of  iron  is  then  calcu- 
lated.—The  solution  from  which  Uie  peroxide  of  iron  was 
precipitated  by  caustic  ammonia  still  contains  a  little 
rhodium.  This  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  solution  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  evaporating  it  to 
drjmess,  igniting  the  residue,  and  treating  it  with  hot 
water.  The  peroxide  of  rhodium  then  remains  undissolved. 
The  different  portions  of  peroxide  of  rhodium  furnished  by 
the  analysis,  are  mixed  together  and  reduced  by  hydrogen 
gas. 

Separation  from  Alcaline  Chlorides. — When  rhodium,  in 
the  state  of  perchloride,  is  combined  with  alcaline  chlorides^ 
and  is  to  be  quantitatively  separated  therefrom,  the  sepa* 
ration  can  be  very  easily  effected,  according  to  Bbrzblius 
(Poggbnoorff's  Annal.  B.  xiii.  p.  439),  by  the  procesa 
which  follows :  A  quantity  of  the  chlorides  is  weighed  ill 
an  apparatus,  such  as  that  described  at  page  83.  It  u 
therein  exposed  to  heat,  and  to  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas.* 
The  operation  is  continued  until  white  clouds  are  no  longtf 
produced,  when  a  glass  rod,  moistened  with  ammonia, 
is  held  at  the  end  of  the  apparatus  where  the  h3^drogen  gas 
escapes.  The  glass  bulb,  in  which  the  substance  fior 
analysis  was  placed,  is  then  weighed.  The  residue*  is 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  reduced  rhodium  is  fStered, 
dried,  ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  weighed* 
The  filtered  liquor  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry 
mass  is  ignited  and  weighed. 
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Precipitation  by  Cyanuret  of  Mercury. — Palladium^  ac- 
oofding  to  WoLLASTON,  can  be  best  precipitated  from  its 
sohitHMiSy  by  a  solution  of  cyanuret  of  mercury.  When 
the  solution  contains  but  a  small  quantity  of  palladium, 
the  cyanuret  of  mercury  does  not  produce  an  immediate 
precipitate;  after  some  time^  however,  the  solution  be- 
ORDes  troubled,  and  deposits  a  bright  yellow  precipitate, 
which  becomes  yellowish  grey  on  being  dried.  After 
ignition,  metallic  palladium  remains  behind,  and  can  be 
wagged.  During  the  ignition,  the  palladium  becomes 
fahe,  but  acquires  no  perceptible  increase  of  weight. — It 
it  aecesaary  to  neutralise  the  solution  with  soda,  should 
it  be  acid,  preyious  to  adding  the  cyanuret  of  mercury. 

Precipitation  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas. — Palladium 
cu  be  precipitated  from  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  It  can  therefore  be  thus  easily  separated 
fiom  iron  and  other  metals,  which  are  not  precipitated  from 
idd  sedations  by  that  reagent  The  resulting  sulphuret  of 
paDadiinn  is  converted  by  roasting  into  basic  sulphate  of 
paliadiiim.  This  salt  is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
fte  sedation  is  neutralised  by  soda  and  precipitated  by 
cjanaret  of  mercury.  The  cyanuret  of  palladium  is  then 
ignited,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Separatum  from   most  other   Metals. — Partly    by   sul- 
phmetted  hydrogen  gas,  but  more  particularly  by  cyanuret 
flf  mercury,  can  palladium  be  separated  from  nearly  all 
die  metals  with  which  it  may  occur  in  combination,  ex- 
cepting copper.     It  is  found  in  company  with  the  latter  in 
cnde  platinum,  and,  according  to  Bbrzelius  (Poggbn- 
DonFP*8  Annalen,  B.  xiii.  p.  561),  can  be  separated  from 
it  by  the  following  process :  Both  metals  are  precipitated 
ftooi  an  acid  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.    The 
indpitated  sulphurets  are  exposed  to  heat,  while  still 
■oisty  with  the  filter,  and  roasted  as  long  as  they  give  off 
■iphmoas  acid.    They  are  thereby  converted  into  basic 
salphates  of  oxides.    These  salts  are  dissolved  in  muriatic 
acid.    The  solution  is  mixed  with  chloride  of  potassium 
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and  nitric  acid,  and  is  then  evaporated  to  drjmess.  The 
dark  saline  mass  thus  produced  contains  chloride  of 
potassium,  chloride  of  copper  and  potassium,  and  chloride 
of  palladium  and  potassium.  The  first  two  of  these  salts 
are  to  be  extracted  by  alcohol,  having  the  spe.  gnu  of 
0-833.  The  palladium  salt,  being  insoluble  therein,  re-^ 
mains  behind.  It  is  to  be  brought  on  a  weighed  filter, 
and  washed  with  alcohol.  It  is  then  dried,  and  weighed. 
It  contains  28'84  per  cent,  of  palladium.  The  saline  mass 
can  also  be  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  submitted  to  the 
action  of  cyanuret  of  mercury ;  but  this  method  of  esti- 
mating the  quantity  of  palladium  is  less  direct  than  the 
other.  It  deserves  the  preference,  however,  when  the 
alcohol  has  too  large  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium 
to  extract. — ^The  spirituous  solution  of  the  copper  salt 
contains  a  trace  of  palladium,  which,  however,  may  be 
altogether  neglected.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  expd 
the  alcohol,  and  the  saline  mass  is  dissolved  in  water. 
The  copper  is  then  precipitated  by  caustic  potash,  and  the 
deutoxide  of  copper  is  weighed. 

Separation  from  Alcaline  Chlorides. — When  palladium  is 
combined,  as  protochloride,  with  alcaline  chlorides,  and  is  , 
to  be  quantitatively  separated  therefrom,  the  operation  is  i 
performed  .in  the  same  manner,  as  the  separation  of 
perchloride  of  rhodium  from  alcaline  chlorides  (page  134)i 
The  reduced  palladium  can,  however,  be  ignited  in  the 
open  air,  and  needs  not,  like  the  reduced  rhodium^  to  be 
heated  in  hydrogen  gas. 

XXVII.    IRIDIUM. 

Precipitation  by  Alcaline  Chlorides, — Iridium  can,  in  the 
following  manner,  be  precipitated  from  its  solutions,  and 
separated  from  nearly  all  the  metallic  oxides  which  have 
hitherto  been  treated  of:  The  solution  of  Iridium  is  con- ; 
centrated. .  The  operator  then  mixes  it  with  a  concentrated  : 
solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  or  muriate  of  ammonium  ^ 
and  adds  very  strong  alcohol  in  such  proportion  that  tii»> 
liquid  may  contain  about  60  per  cent  of  its  volume,  (^^ 
alcohol.    Thereupon,  the  chloride  of  iridium  and  potas- 
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simn,  or  the  correisponding  compouiid  fonned  with  the 
ammoniacal  j^alt,  both  of  which  are  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
completely  precipitates.  The  solution  must  contain  a 
small  excess  of  chloride  of  potassium.  The  precipitate 
is  washed  with  spirits  of  wine. — Should  the  operator  de- 
sire to  determine  the  quantity  of  iridium  in  the  resulting 
doable  salt,  then  the  double  salt,  which  is  here  supposed 
to  have  been  precipitated  by  chloride  of  potassium,  is 
treated  by  hydrogen  gas,  like  the  double  chloride  of 
ibodium  and  potassium  (page  134).  If  the  double  salt  has 
been  precipitated  by  muriate  of  ammonia,  then,  the  direct 
lesult  afforded  by  the  reduction  with  hydrogen  gas,  is 
■etallic  iridium,  whose  weight  is  estimated.  During  the 
reductioa,  muriate  of  ammonia  and  muriatic  acid  gas  are 
disengaged. 

Precipitation  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas, — Iridium 
can  be  completely  precipitated  from  acidulated  solutions 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  resulting  sulphuret  of 
iridiam  is  in  a  higher  or  lower  state  of  sulphuration,  cor- 
Rspooding  with  the  state  of  oxidation  in  which  the  iridium 
existed  in  the  solution.  The  sulphurets  are  dark-brown 
or  nearly  black,  and  precisely  similar  in  appearance  to 
those  famished  by  platinum,  palladium,  and  rhodium. 
They  do  not  become  acid  while  drying.  By  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  iridium  is  easily  separable  from  substances 
which  that  reagent  is  incapable  of  precipitating  from 
acidalated  solutions.  The  resulting  sulphuret  of  iridium 
dissolves  without  residue  in  cold  nitric  acid,  and  can  be 
precipitated  from  this  solution,  when  it  is  concentrated, 
by  the  addition  of  alcohol  and  muriatic  acid,  chloride  of 
potassium  or  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Separation  from  other  Metals  by  Bihydrosulphuret  of 
Ajmmcmia. — As  the  sulphuret  of  iridium  dissolves  in  bihy- 
drosulphuret of  ammonia,  it  could  be  thereby  separated 
from  several  metals  whose  sulphurets  are  insoluble  in 
Aat  reagent.  When  precipitated  from  such  a  solution  by 
u  acid,  the  sulphuret  of  iridium,  according  to  Berze- 
"  'JU«,  is  soluble  to  a  certain  extent  in  water,  to  which  it 
munamcates  a  brownish  red  colour.    The  wash-water. 
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therefore,  after  the  acid  has  passed  through,  becomes 
stroDgly  coloured.  A  great  excess  of  acid,  however,  pre- 
vents the  solubility  of  the  iridium;  so  that,  when,  by 
evaporating  the  liquor,  the  acid  is  concentrated,  the  dis- 
solved iridium  gradually  precipitates;  but  the  whole 
cannot  be  separated  in  this  manner.  When  the  liquor  is 
mixed  with  a  little  nitric  acid  and  is  then  evaporated,  the 
sulphuret  of  iridium  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  sul- 
phate of  iridium. 

XXVIII.    OSMIUM. 

Estimation  of  small  Quantities^  as  Sulphuret  of  Osmium. — 
The  quantitative  estimation  of  osmium,  is,  on  account  of 
the  volatility  of  its  highest  oxide,  attended  by  many  dif- 
ficulties.—  If  the  compound  for  examination  contains 
osmium  in  the  metallic  state,  and  can  be  fully  dissolved 
by  aqua  regia,  then  the  solution  is  effected  in  a  glass 
retort,  furnished  with  a  receiver.  The  acid  being  there- 
upon carefully  distilled  over,  while  the  receiver  is  kept 
cool,  the  whole  of  the  osmium  is  foimd,  at  the  end  of  the 
operation,  in  the  distilled  liquor  held  by  the  receiver*  The 
quantity  of  osmium  contained  in  the  solution  can  be  de- 
termined by  different  methods.  When  only  a  very  small 
quantity  of  osmium  is  present,  the  best  process,  according 
to  Berzblius  (Poggendorff's  Annalen,  B.  xiii.  p.  S6S), 
is  the  following :  The  distilled  liquor  is  diluted  ¥rith  water, 
and  saturated  to  such  an  extent  with  ammonia  or  mth 
some  other  alcali,  that  the  acid  shall  still  remain  somewhat 
in  excess.  The  solution  is  then  poured  into  a  flask  which 
can  be  corked,  and  which  the  solution  is  sufficient  neaily  to 
fill.  A  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  then  driven 
through,  until  the  solution  holds  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
excess.  The  flask  is  then  corked,  and  is  allowed  to  re- 
pose until  the  sulphuret  of  osmium  has  subsided,  which  is 
often  not  the  case  till  after  some  days.  The  clear  liquid 
is  decanted  or  removed  by  a  syphon,  and  the  sulphuret  of 
osmium  is  brought  on  a  weighed  filter,  to  be  washed,  dried, 
and  weighed.    It  contains,  less  osmium  than  it  properljjf 
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should  contain^  because  it  retains  a  little  moisture,  and, 
during  the  drying,  becomes  partially  oxidised.  The  pro- 
portion of  osmium  is  from  50  to  52  per  cent. 

Precipitation  hy  Mercuryy  and  Reduction, — When   the 
quantity  of  osmium  in  solution  is  considerable,  the  best 
way  of  estimating  it,  is,  according  to  Berzelius,  that  of 
precipitating  it  by  mercury,  after  having  added  to  the 
sdation  so  much  muriatic  acid,  that  chlorine  may  be  pre-' 
«ent  to  combine  with  the  mercury.    A  precipitate  is  then 
produced,  which  consists  of  protochloride  of  mercury,  of  a 
pulverulent  amalgam  of  osmium  and  mercury,  and  of  free 
mercury  containing  a  very  small  quantity  of  osmium.   This 
precipitate  is  heated  in  a  glass  bulb,  which  has  a  glass 
tabe  soldered  to  each  side,  and  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen 
gas  is  allowed  to  pass  over  it  in  the  meantime.     The 
volatilised  reguline  mercury  and  protochloride  of  mercury 
IbDow  the  hydrogen  gas,  while  the  osmium  remains  be- 
Uiidy  in  the  form  of  a  porous  black  powder.    This  powder 
does  not  appear  to  be  metallic,  but  when  it  is  pressed 
upon,  it  exhibits  a  metallic  streak.    This  metallic  osmium 
itf  in  a  state  fit  for  weighing. — The  solution,  separated 
fimn  the  precipitate,  still  contains  a  little  osmium.    By 
digestion  with  mercury,  this  osmium  can  be  precipitated ; 
but  the  precipitation  is  very  slowly  efiected,  and  requires 
a  tedious  digestion.    A  better  method  of  separating  it,  is^ 
to  saturate  the  acid  with  ammonia,  to  evaporate  the  solu- 
tion to  dryness,  and  to  heat  the  mass  in  a  retort    The 
osmium  salt  is  thereupon  decomposed  by  the  ammonia, 
and  the  mercury  which  it  may  contain  is  volatilized  with 
the  muriate  of  ammonia,  in  the  state  of  a  double  salt 

Separation  from  other  Metals. — In  consequence  of  the 
Tdatility  of  its  oxide,  it  is  very  easy  to  separate  osmium, 
by  the  process  of  distillation,  from  the  other  metals  with 
which  it  occurs  in  combination.  Iridium,  however,  with 
which  it  forms  a  native  alloy,  is  an  exception  to  this  rule ; 
kn  these  two  metals  hold  together  with  an  obstinacy  which 
■ay  justly  be  wondered  at 

Separation  from  Iridium. — ^The  analysis  of  this  com- 
pound— ^an  analysis  in  the  highest  degree  difficult — is  best 
cfficted  by  the  process  described  by  Berzelius  (Pog- 
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GENDORFP's  Annalen,  B.  xiii.  p.  464).  The  operator 
must  begin  by  pulverising  it.  The  compound  exists  in 
the  form  of  grains,  more  or  less  large,  which  are  extremely 
hard  and  possessed  of  much  solidity.  They  cannot  be 
pounded  in  a  stone  mortar,  in  which  the  striking  of  blows 
sufficiently  strong  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  mineral, 
would  be  unsafe.  The  pounding  succeeds  best  in  a  mortar 
\>f  steel,  or  within  a  ring  upon  a  steel  plate.  Such  is  the 
hardness  of  these  grains,  that,  when  struck  with  a  blow 
sufficiently  powerful,  they  force  their  way  into  the  steel 
and  there  remain  fixed.  After  having  pounded  them  as 
much  as  possible,  the  operator  must  triturate  them  until 
the  powder  is  so  fine  that,  when  rubbed  on  the  hand,  it 
makes  a  streak,  like  graphite.  When  the  grains  are  once 
broken  into  pieces  by  pounding,  the  reduction  to  a  fine 
powder  by  trituration  is  efiected  pretty  easily.  The  labour 
of  trituration  must  not  be  spared;  for  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  fine  powder  is  afterwards  easily  decomposed,  while' 
the  coarse  powder  is  attacked  but  feebly.  The  resulting 
powder  is  boiled  with  muriatic  acid,  which  dissolves, 
under  efiervescence,  the  iron  abraded  from  the  mortar. 
The  solution  of  iron  is  decanted,  and  the  powder  is  well 
washed.  After  that,  the  washed  powder  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity,  or  nearly  an  equal  quantity,  of  saltpetre, 
which  must,  very  shortly  before,  have  been  melted,  to  free 
it  completely  from  water.  The  mixture  is  then  placed  in 
a  small  porcelain  retort,  to  which  a  tubulated  receiver 
has  been  adapted ;  a  gas-conducting  tube  must  pass  from 
the  receiver  into  a  flask  containing  diluted  ammonia.  At 
first,  the  retort  must  be  heated  very  gently,  and  the  opera- 
tor must  take  care  that  the  disengagement  of  gas  does  not 
proceed  with  too  great  rapidity,  because,  if  the  action  be 
too  violent,  the  mass  in  the  retort  is  apt  to  boil  over. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  the  fire  must  be  so 
increased  as  to  produce  a  full  white  heat.  When  no  more 
gas  is  disengaged,  the  retort  is  allowed  to  cool.  The 
contents  of  the  retort  are  treated  with  cold  water,  and  the 
solution  is  poured  into  a  flask  furnished  with  a  ground 
glass  stopple.  It  is  therein  mixed  with  much  muriatic 
acid,  and  much  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  become  extremely 
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acid.  It  then  smells  very  strongly  of  osmium.  The  clear 
part  of  the  solution  is  poured  into  a  retort,  and  submitted 
to  distfllation.  The  operator  must  take  particular  care, 
in  this  case,  to  cement  the  joinings  of  the  apparatus  with 
accuracy^  and  to  keep  the  receiver  as  cool  as  possible. 
The  insoluble  portion  is  likewise  treated  with  muriatic 
md  nitric  acids,  and  is  distilled  in  a  separate  retort.  This 
distilled  liquor  also  contains  osmium,  and  the  residue  in 
the  retort  contains  iridium,  with  a  portion  of  osmium.  The 
reason  that,  in  this  operation,  the  clear  solution  is,  pre- 
vious to  distillation,  separated  from  the  undissolved  part, 
is,  to  prevent  bouncing  during  the  boiling,  by  which,  other- 
wise, a  portion  of  the  solution  of  iridium  could  be  driven 
into  the  receiver.  The  alcaline  solution  dare  not  be 
filtered  through  paper,  which  is  found  to  have  a  reducing 
efiect  upon  the  oxides  which  it  contains :  the  paper  ac- 
qnires  a  green  colour  from  protoxide  of  iridium,  and  the 
solution  passes  through  the  filter  with  uncommon  difficulty. 
The  nitric  acid  is  added  in  excess,  that  it  may  decompose 
the  double  salt  produced  by  chlorine  and  osmium,  and 
omvert  this  metal  into  its  volatile  peroxide. — The  sub- 
stance, which  remains  in  the  two  retorts  after  distillation, 
is  filtered,  mixed  with  chloride  of  potassium,  and  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  to  expel  the  superfluous  muriatic  and 
nitric  acids.  The  dry  saline  mass  is  well  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  is  then,  once  more,  heated  in  a 
retort,  as  described  above,  to  separate  the  peroxide  of 
osmium  which  it  may  contain.  The  salt  is  then  dissolved 
in  water,  upon  which,  the  peroxide  of  iridium  remains 
behind.  This  sometimes  contains  a  little  rhodium,  to 
separate  which,  the  peroxide  of  iridium  must  be  fused 
with  bisulphate  of  potash,  in  the  manner  described  at 
page  132. 

After  all  these  operations,  however,  the  iridium  still 
retains  a  portion  of  osmium,  which  adheres  to  it  with 
surprising  firmness.  To  separate  it,  the  two  substances 
are  reduced  by  hydrogen  gas,  the  action  of  which  is  as- 
sisted by  a  very  gentle  degree  of  heat.  The  reduced 
metals  are  then  kept  at  a  di!]l  red  heat  in  the  open  air, 
as  long  as  the  odour  9f  peroxide  of  osmium  is  perceptible. 
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In  this  operation,  the  iridium  must  many  times  in  succes- 
sion be  reduced  and  oxidised,  to  free  it  fully  from  the 
osmium :  the  perfect  separation,  however,  is  effected  very 
slowly  and  difficultly.  If  the  iridium  be  too  strongly 
heated,  if,  for  example,  it  be  raised  to  a  white  heat,  the 
two  metals  again  combine  together  in  the  most  intimate 
manner,  and  shrink  up:  it  is  then  impossible  to  bum 
away  the  osmium. — ^The  weight  of  the  iridium  is  deter- 
mined after  the  last  reduction  with  hydrogen  gas.  The 
solutions  of  osmium  produced  by  the  above  experiments, 
are  all  poured  together,  and  the  osmium  is  separated  by 
the  method  described  above.  The  small  quantity  of 
osmium  separated  from  the  iridium,  by  igniting  the  latter 
in  the  open  air,  is  estimated  from  the  difference  in  weight 
found  between  the  iridium  when  weighed  after  the  first 
reduction  by  hydrogen  gas  and  when  containing  osmium, 
and  when  again  weighed  after  the  last  ignition  and  last 
reduction,  when  freed  from  osmium. 

In  the  insoluble  residue,  left  upon  dissolving  platinum 
ores  in  aqua  regia,  the  operator  not  only  finds  tiie  shining, 
silver  white,  crystalline  scales  of  osmium-iridium,  which 
are  furnished  by  some  of  the  platinum  ores  from  the  Ura- 
lian  mountains,  but  also,  according  to  Bbrzblius,  a 
quantity  of  rounded  grains  with  irregular  surface,  which 
are  less  rich  in  osmium  than  the  crystalline  scales  of 
osmium-iridium.  In  the  analysis  of  these  grains,  other 
constituents  are  found  besides  osmium  and  iridium.  These 
constituents,  it  is  true,  are  only  mixed  with  the  others, 
and  are  unessential  to  the  constitution  of  the  mineral; 
yet  they  are  mixed  therewith  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
cannot  be  readily  separated.  These  constituents  are 
titanic  acid,  silicic  acid,  chromic  acid,  oxide  of  chromium, 
zirconia,  and  peroxide  of  iron.  Their  presence  evidently 
proceeds  from  an  intermixture  of  chromiferous  iron,  titani- 
ferous  iron,  and  hyacinth ;  but  these  substances  can  neither 
be  distinguished  from  the  grains  of  osmium-iridium  by  the 
eye,  nor  separated  from  them  by  elutriation. 

For  the  analysis  of  these  grains,  Bbrzblius  recom- 
mends a  different  method  from  that  described  above.  The 
mass  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  the  pulverised  mineral 
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with  saltpetre,  is  mixed  with  water^  that  all  the  saline 
substances  may  be  dissolved.  The  mixture  is  poured  into 
a  tubulated  retort,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  settle ;  the 
solution  is  then  poured  off.  The  residue  is  treated  vnth  a 
fresh  quantity  of  water,  which  is  likewise  decanted  when 
it  has  become  clear.  These  solutions  contain  potash-salts 
of  nitric  acid,  chromic  acid,  silicic  acid,  of  the  second 
oxide  of  iridium,  and  of  a  small  portion  of  the  highest 
oxide  of  osmium.  By  distillation  with  muriatic  acid  in  a 
retort,  the  osmium  is  completely  separated  from  the  other 
substances.  The  methods  by  which  the  quantitative  esti- 
Batum  of  the  other  substances  can  be  effected,  will  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  subsequent  sections. — What 
remains  undissolved  in  the  tubulated  retort  is  mixed  with 
muriatic  acid,  that  every  thing  may  be  extracted  which 
muriatic  acid  is  capable  of  dissolving.  The  acid  solution 
is  then  distilled  over  the  water-bath.  This  operation  is 
continued  until  a  portion  of  the  solution,  taken  from  the 
retort  by  the  tubulure,  has  not  the  least  odour  of  osmium. 
The  distilled  liquor  is  a  solution  of  the  highest  oxide  of 
osmium  in  water,  containing  a  little  chlorine.  The  residue 
in  the  retort,  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  gives 
a  more  or  less  green-coloured  solution,  the  green  colour  of 
which  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  protochloride  of  chro- 
mium. If  the  operator  now  washes  the  insoluble  matter 
with  alcohol,  all  the  protochloride  of  chromium  will  be 
extracted.  He  will  then  obtain  upon  the  filter,  the  double 
chloride  of  potassium  and  iridium.  The  green  solution 
and  the  alcoholic  liquor,  both  become  troubled  upon  being 
diluted  with  water  and  heated :  a  white  powder  precipi- 
tates, which  appears  like  titanic  acid,  but  contains  also 
both  silicic  acid  and  zirconia. 

Test  for  Osmium. — To  ascertain  whether  the  iridium 
obtained  be  quite  free  from  osmium,  a  very  delicate 
test  is  presented  in  the  odour  produced,  when  iridium 
which  contains  osmium  is  ignited  in  contact  with  air. 
There  is,  however,  according  to  Berzblius  (Poggen- 
DORPP's  Annalen,  B.  xiii.  p.  544),  a  still  more  delicate 
and  convenient  test,  namely,  the  action  of  gaseous  per- 
oxide of  osmium  on  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp.    If  an 
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extremely  small  piece  of  pure  osmium  be  placed  on  a 
slip  of  platinum  foil^  near  the  edge^  and  be  brought  into 
the  flame  of  burning  spirits  of  wine,  and  held  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allow  a  portion  of  the  flame  to  rise  freely  by 
the  side  of  the  platinum,  then  the  flame  suddenly  becomes ' 
very  brilliant,  just  as  if  pure  olefiant  gas  had  been  in- 
flamed. If  iridium,  which  contains  traces  of  osmium,  be 
heated  in  the  same  manner,  a  momentary  illumination  is 
clearly  distinguishable,  although  the  effect  is  not  so  strik- 
ing as  with  pure  osmium.  The  illumination  soon  ceases, 
not  because  all  the  osmium  is  driven  away,  but  because 
the  osmium  and  iridium  become  oxidised,  and  form  a  fixed 
compound  unsusceptible  of  higher  oxidation.  If  the  opera- 
tor then  pushes  the  platinum  foil  so  far  into  the  flame, 
that  the  metal  comes  into  the  inner  part  of  the  flame 
where  no  combustion  is  going  on,  the  compound  is  re- 
duced. It  is  then  again  capable  of  inflaming  at  the  edge 
of  the  outer  flame,  upon  arriving  at  which,  it  becomes 
ignited  for  a  moment,  and  illuminates  the  flame.  There- 
upon it  can  again  be  raised  to  a  white  heat,  without  giving 
the  odour  of  osmium,  or  being  at  all  affected.  But  after  a 
new  reduction,  the  above  phenomena  again  appear.  The 
power  of  producing  this  brilliant  light  is  clearly  distin- 
guishable, when  the  formation  of  the  odour  of  peroxide  of 
osmium,  by  the  ignition  of  the  reduced  metals^  is  no  longer 
to  be  perceived  with  distinctness. 

XXIX.    PLATINUM. 

Precipitation  in  the  state  of  Reguline  Platinum, — Plati- 
num can  be  precipitated  from  its  solutions,  in  the  reguline 
state,  by  a  great  number  of  reducing  substances.  The 
substance  which  it  is  best  to  employ  is  mercury,  or  a 
solution  of  protonitrate  of  mercury.  The  precipitated 
platinum  contains  mercury.  The  precipitate  is  washed 
and  dried,  then  strongly  ignited  and  weighed. 

Precipitation  by  Muriate  of  Ammonia, — The  best  method 
of  effecting  the  quantitative  estimation  of  platinum,  is  to 
precipitate  it  from  its  solutions  as  follows :  The  acid  solu- 
tion of  platinum  is  concentrated,  and  mixed  with  a  very 
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concentrated  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia ;  so  much 
'  alcohol  is  then  added  as  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  perfect 
precipitation  of  the  resulting  double  salt,  composed  of 
mtiriate  of  ammonia  and  chloride  of  platinum.    The  pre- 
*cipitate  is  edulcorated  with  spirits  of  wine.     From  the 
weight  of  the  double  salt,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  the  platinum,  because  the  double  salt  may 
contain  an  excess  of  muriate  of  ammonia :  the  precipitate 
is  therefore  ignited,  upon  which,  reguline  platinum  in  a 
porous  state  remains  behind,  and  can  be  weighed.     The 
ignition  of  this  double  salt,  however,  requires,  in  quantita- 
tive analyses,  to  be  conducted  with  much  precaution,  since 
it  is  very  possible  for  a  portion  of  the  finely-divided  pla- 
tinum, to  be  carried  away  mechanically  with  the  disen- 
gaged vapours.    The  best  plan  is,  to  effect  the  ignition  in 
a  small  weighed  retort,  the  neck  of  which,  after  having 
inserted  the  double  salt,  and  ascertained  the  quantity  by 
a  second  weighing,  must  be  drawn  out     Care  is  to  be 
taken,  however,  not  to  draw  out  the  neck  to  too  fine  a 
tube,  otherwise  it  may  be  stopped  up  by  the  sublimed 
muriate  of  ammonia,  and  an  explosion  be  produced.    In 
the  heating  of  the  retort,  only  a  weak  heat  must  be  applied 
at  the  beginning,  and  it  must  be  raised  to  a  red  heat  very 
gradually.    During  the  ignition,  the  operator  must  endea- 
vour, by  means  of  a  little  spirit  lamp,  to  drive  the  sub- 
limed muriate  of  ammonia  as  effectually  as  possible  out  of 
the  neck  of  the  retort.    When  the  ignition  is  finished  and 
the  apparatus  cold,  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  cut  off, 
washed  clean  with  water,  dried,  and  weighed  with  the 
retort. — Platinum  can  be  precipitated  ia  a  similar  manner, 
by  the  addition  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  alcohol.    The 
precipitated  double  chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum 
must,  in  this  case  also,  be  washed  with  spirits  of  wine. 
This  precipitate  can  be  ignited  without  loss  much  more 
easily  than  that  containing  ammonia.     Ignition  converts 
it  into  a  mixture  of  reguline  platinum  and  chloride  of 
potassium.    The  ignited  mass  is  then  treated  with  water, 
which  dissolves  the  chloride  of  potassium,  and   leaves 
the  platinum  untouched.    The  latter  is  then  ignited,  and 
weired. — The  reduction  is  effected  still  better  by  hydro- 
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gen  gas,  in  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  employed  in  the 
redaction  of  the  chloride  of  potassium  and  rhodium,  as 
described  at  page  134. 

Separation  from  Manganese,  Iron,  Cobalt,  Nickel,  Copper, 
Mercwry,^c. — By  means  of  proper  treatment  with  muriate, 
of  ammonia,  or  with  chloride  of  potassium,  the  peroxide  of 
platinum,  or  rather  the  perchloride  of  platinum,  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  a  great  number  of  metals  in  solution ;  namely, 
from  all  those  whose  chlorides  are  soluble  in  alcohol.  It 
can  thus,  for  example,  be  separated  from  manganese,  iron, 
cobalt,  copper,  mercury,  &c.  Should  a  portion  of  any 
other  metallic  compound  be  precipitated  in  company  with 
the  compound  of  platinum,  it  can  be  very  readily  separated 
from  the  ignited  and  reduced  platinum,  by  digestion  with 
nitric  or  muriatic  acid ;  for  neither  of  these  acids  can  alone 
attack  platinum.  Should  a  little  chloride  of  lead,  for 
example,  be  precipitated  with  the  platinum  compound, 
the  chloride  of  lead  can  be  partly  separated  by  washing 
witli  mere  water ;  but  even  when  a  portion  of  lead  has 
been  converted  by  oxidation  into  oxide  of  lead,  it  can  still 
be  entirely  separated  by  digesting  the  reduced  platinum  in 
diluted  muriatic  acid. 

Precipitation  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen, — Platinum  can 
be  precipitated  from  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas ;  but  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  platinum 
very  easily  becomes  oxidised  in  the  air.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  separate  platinum  in  this  manner  from  the 
metallic  oxides  which  are  not  precipitable  from  acid  solu* 
tions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  If  a  solution  of 
platinum  be  made  neutral  or  alcaline  by  soda,  and  an 
excess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  be  added,  the  pre- 
cipitated sulphuret  of  platinum  redissolves  in  the  excess 
of  the  precipitant.  By  this  process,  therefore,  platinum 
pould  be  separated  from  those  metals,  whose  sulphurets 
are  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia^ 
It  is,  however,  better,  in  all  cases,  to  precipitate  the  pla- 
tinum by  muriate  of  ammonia  or  chloride  of  potassium ; 
the  other  methods  of  separating  it  from  metallic  oxides  in 
solution,  are  all  inferior  to  this. 

When  the  platinum  presented  for  examination  is  in  the 
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metallic  state,  but  combined  with  any  of  the  metals  which 
have  been  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  sections,  then  the 
simplest  method  of  separation  would  be  that  of  treating 
the  compound  with  nitric  acid,  by  which  all  these  metals, 
excepting  the  platinum,  are  oxidised  and  dissolved,  while 
the  platinum  itself  remains  undissolved.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  remarked,  hereby,  that  platinum,  when  in  combination 
with  other  metals,  very  often  dissolves  with  these  metals, 
in  nitric  acid.  Platinum  and  silver,  for  example,  cannot 
be  separated  by  nitric  acid,  because  the  platinum  partially 
dissolves  with  the  silver  in  the  nitric  acid. 

Analysis  of  Platinum  Ore :  Separation  from  Osmium,  Iri- 
£um,  Palladium  J  Rhodium^  ^c. — ^The  separation  of  platinum 
from  osmium,  iridium,  palladium,  and'  rhodium,  in  combi- 
nation with  which,  as  well  as  with  iron  and  copper,  it 
occurs  in  the  crude  ore  of  platinum,  is  an  operation  accom- 
panied by  very  great  difficulties.  Berzelius  (Poggbn- 
DORPP's  Annalen,  B.  xiii.  p.  553)  has  recently  given  us 
the  following  directions  for  the  analysis  of  this  ore,  by 
which  the  difficulties  which  formerly  attended  the  task  are 
considerably  lessened. 

In  the  first  place,  the  operator  mechanically  separates, 
from  one  another,  those  grains  of  the  crude  platinum 
which  are  distinguished  by  a  different  appearance.  In  the 
next  place,  all  those  are  removed  which  the  magnet*  is 
capable  of  attracting.  Independently  of  the  spangles  of 
metallic  iron  which  were  first  detected  by  Osann  (Pog- 
gbndorpp's  Annalen,  B.  x.  p.  315),  the  platinum  sand 
often  contains  metallic  compounds  of  iron  and  platinum, 
not  only  capable  of  being  attracted  by  the  magnet,  but 
e? m  possessed  of  polarity.  These  grains  have  a  different 
composition  from  those  which  are  not  magnetic.  The 
operator  separates  them  by  the  magnet,  and  estimates 
their  relative  proportion. 

The  ore  is  then  treated  with  diluted  muriatic  acid.  The 
object  of  this  is,  to  free  it  from  the  coating  of  peroxide  of 
iron,  with  which  it  is  often  bedecked,  and  to  dissolve  the 
metallic  iron.  The  quantity  of  the  iron  separated  from 
the  ore,  by  this  process,  is  thereupon  estimated. 

The  ore  must  not  be  ignited,  until  it  has  previously  been 
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weighed ;  for^  during  the  ignition^  it  commonly  acquires  a 
coating  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  a  consequent  increase  of 
weight.    It  is  sufficient  to  dry  it  upon  a  hot  sand-bath. 

The  plan  of  the  analysis  should  be  regulated  according  to 
the  proportions  and  nature  of  the  constituents  of  the  ore  sub^ 
mitted  to  examination :  it  remains  the  same^  however,  for 
all  the  ores  of  platinum  which  have  hitherto  been  discovered, 
since  both  those  from  Asia  and  from  America  contain  the 
same  constituents,  combined  in  rather  different  propor- 
tions. These  constituents,  arranged  according  to  their 
respective  proportions,  are : — platinum,  iron,  iridium,  cop- 
per, rhodium,  palladium,  and  osmium.  Iridium  and  osmium 
are  found  in  the  platinum  ore  in  two  different  states ;  they 
are  either  actually  alloyed  with  the  other  metals,  or  merely 
melted  in  the  conglomerate,  as  little  particles  of  osmium- 
iridium.  In  the  first  case,  they  dissolve  with  the  platinum ; 
in  the  last,  they  remain  behind  undissolved,  under  the  form 
of  shining  white  spangles,  which  are  so  soft  and  tender, 
that  they  form  a  streak  when  rubbed  on  the  skin.  If  larger 
grains  of  osmium-iridium  remain  behind,  it  is  a  proof,  that 
the  operator  has  not  properly  picked  them  out.  It  is  some- 
times of  importance  to  determine  their  relative  proportion; 
this  is  best  done  by  dissolving  all  the  rest  of  the  ore. 

The  operator  must  not  employ  too  large  a  quantity  o( 
the  ore  for  analysis :  5  grammes  (about  77  Troy  grains)  is 
by  far  too  much;  Berzelius  thinks  2  grammes  (about 31 
Troy  grains)  the  most  convenient  quantity.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  the  object  is,  to  determine  with  great  accu- 
racy the  quantity  of  a  constituent  which  occurs  but  in  a 
very  small  relative  proportion,  a  larger  quantity  of  the  ore 
must  be  dissolved.  But,  in  that  case,  all  the  constituents, 
excepting  the  particular  one  of  which  it  is  question,  are  to 
be  neglected. 

Berzelius  effectuates  the  solution  of  the  weighed 
metal,  by  means  of  aqua  regia,  in  a  glass  retort  furnished 
with  a  receiver,  which  is  kept  constantly  cold.  The  acid 
which  distils  over,  during  the  solution,  is  yellow;  this 
colour  does  not  proceed  merely  from  the  presence  of 
chlorine,  but  from  the  constituents  of  the  solution,  which, 
driven  upwards  in  a  fine  cloud  during  the  effervescence. 
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are  hindered  from  falling  agaiii  into  the  retort  by  the  dis- 
engaged deutoxide  of  nitrogen.  This  gas^  therefore^  carries 
them  over  into  the  solution  in  the  receiver.  Spangles  of 
osmiam-iridium  are  transferred  in  the  same  manner  from 
the  retort  to  the  receiver.  The  acid  is  distilled  till  the 
liquid  has  the  consistence  of  a  simp,  and  congeals  on 
cooling.  The  saline  mass  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  water^  and  the  solution  is  poured  off 
irith  proper  precaution.  The  acid^  which  was  distilled 
over,  is  poured  upon  the  undissolved  residue  in  the  retort^ 
and  again  distilled.  What  remained  undissolved  after  the 
frst  distillation,  is,  in  general,  dissolved  in  the  second  dis- 
tillation. The  liquid  is,  as  before,  distilled  down  to  the 
cimsistence  of  a  sirup.  If  the  distilled  liquor  be  not 
colourless,  it  must  be  returned  into  the  retort,  and  redis- 
tiHed.  It  commonly  contains  peroxide  of  osmium,  of 
which  a  portion  is  lost  by  the  redistillation ;  the  quantity, 
however,  is  in  general  very  small. 

The  colourless  distilled  liquor  is  diluted  with  water, 

and  saturated,  either  with  ammonia,  or,  if  this  should  be 

thought  too  expensive,  with  hydrate  of  lime;  the  acid 

mast,  however,  remain  a  little  in  excess.    The  object  of 

this  saturation  is,  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the 

sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  with  which   the  solution  is 

afterwards  to  be  precipitated,  by  the  predominant  acid. 

This  precipitation  must  be  performed  in  a  flask  which  can 

be  closed  by  a  stopple,  and  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  nearly 

filled  by  the  solution.    As  soon  as  the  liquid  contains  an 

excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  the  flask  is  closed, 

and  placed  aside  to  allow  the  precipitate  to  fall  down. 

This  sometimes  requires  one  or  two  days.     The  clear 

liquor  is  then  removed  by  a  syphon,  and  the  sulphuret  of 

osmium  is  brought  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  is  washed, 

dried,  and  weighed.    According  to  theory,  the  resulting 

sulphuret  of  osmium  should  contain  60,6  per  cent,  of  that 

metal ;  but  it  is  not  obtained  free  from  excess  of  sulphur 

or  of  water,  nor  does  it  escape  a  partial  oxidation  while 

drying.   According  to  some  experiments  made  by  Berzr- 

LiuSyWith  weighed  quantities  of  this  substance,  it  appears 

that  the  sulphuret  of  osmium  obtained  by  the  operation 

PART  II.  L 
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described  above,  contains  from  50  to  62  per  cent,  of  osmiam. 
In  genera],  however,  the  quantity  of  osmium  is  so  small, 
that  an  error  of  some  per  cents,  in  the  reckoning  of  the 
quantity  of  osmium  contained  in  this  preparation^  is  of 
no  importance  with  respect  to  the  analysis. 

With  respect,  now,  to  the  metallic  solution,  it  happens 
sometimes,  that,  after  dissolving  the  saline  mass,  the  liquid 
smells  of  chlorine.  This  is  owing  to  a  decomposition  of 
the  chloride  of  palladium.  The  solution  must  be  allowed 
to  digest,  until  it  no  longer  smells  of  chlorine.  If  the  s<^- 
tion  becomes  troubled  during  the  digestion,  it  is  owing  to 
the  precipitation  of  oxide  of  palladium,  which  must  be 
redissolved.  The  solution  is  filtered  through  a  weighed 
filter,  upon  which  the  undissolved  parts  remain.  These 
consist  of  grains  of  osmium-iridium,  of  the  above  men- 
tioned spangles  of  the  same  alloy,  and  of  grains  of  sand, 
&c.,  which  could  not  be  separated  previous  to  the  analysis. 
Sometimes,  the  operator  finds,  in  addition  to  these  sub- 
stances, a  black  powder,  which  has  the  appearance  of 
charcoal,  and  which  is  capable  of  passing  through  the 
filter  during  the  washing  of  the  other  grains.  This  powder 
is  peroxide  of  iridium.  The  chief  cause  of  its  productioii 
is  the  presence  of  too  much  nitric  acid  in  the  aqua  regit. 
When  the  solvent  is  thus  constituted,  the  iridium  is 
oxidised  by  the  nitric  acid  during  the  concentration  of  the 
saline  solution,  and  chlorine  is  set  at  liberty,  llieiice 
arises  the  disadvantage,  which  is  now  difficult  to  be  reme- 
died, that  the  iridium  cannot  be  separated  from  the  osmium- 
iridium,  since  both  are  insoluble  in  all  liquids.  The  operator 
must,  therefore,  from  the  beginning  of  the  process,  endea- 
vour to  prevent  this  effect,  as  it  is  afterwards  so  hard  to 
apply  a  remedy.  j| 

The  filtered  solution  is  mixed  with  twice  its  bulk  of  j 
alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity  of  0,833,  so  that  the  mixture  j 
may  contain  about  60  per  cent  of  its  volume  of  alcdud.  ! 
A  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  in  water  j 
is  now  added  as  long  as  it  throws  down  a  precipitate. 
The  precipitate  consists  of  the  double  chlorides  of  potas- 
sium and  platinum,  and  of  potassium  and  iridium,  conta- 
minated with  that  of  rhodium,  and  a  little  of  that  of 
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palladium.    The  two  latter  substances  are  carried  dowir 
by  the  former,  much  in  the  same  manner  that  crystals  in 
general  enclose  a  portion  of  the  mother-liquor  in  which 
they  are  formed.    The  precipitate  has  a  fine  lemon-yellow 
odour  when  it  is  free  from  iridium ;  but,  when  iridium  is 
present,  it  possesses  all  the  shades  of  red,  from  deep  yellow 
to  cinnabar  colour.   It  is  brought  upon  a  filter,  and  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  spirits  of  wine,  containing  60  per  cent, 
of  alcohol,  with  a  small  proportion  of  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  potassium.    The  washing  is  continued 
mtfl  the  liquor  which  runs  through  the  filter  gives  no 
precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

The  analytical  operations  are  now  divided  into  the 
examination  of  the  washed  precipitate  A^  and  of  the  alco- 
holic solution  B. 

A.    The  washed  double  salt  is  dried  and  mingled,  with 
tlie  greatest  degree  of  accuracy,  with  an  equal  weight  of 
carbonate  of  soda.    The  fdter,  with  that  portion  of  the 
precipitate  which  cannot  be  separated  from  it,  is  burnt, 
and  the  ashes  are  mixed  with  a  little  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  then  added  to  the  rest  of  the  double  salt.    The  whole 
is  placed  i|i  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  very  gently  heated 
till  the  mass  is  black  through  and  through.    If  this  experi- 
ment were  to  be  performed  in  a  platinum  crucible,  the 
operator  would  expose  himself  to  an  accident  which  very 
easily  occurs,  that,  namely,  of  having  the  crucible  itself 
acted  upon  by  the  alcali,  and  an  addition  of  platinum  made 
to  the  chlorides ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  analysis 
woald  give  an  unexpected  excess. 

By  this  treatment,  the  double  salts  of  the  alcali  are 
decomposed,  and  the  platinum,  whose  oxygen  passes  away 
with  the  carbonic  acid,  is  reduced;  the  rhodium  and 
uridiom  meanwhile  become  oxidised,  and  remain  in  such  a 
state  as  to  permit  of  the  separation  of  the  platinum  from 
them  by  solution.  When,  instead  of  following  the  process 
here  recommended,  the  operator  effects  the  precipitation  of 
Ifae  double  salts  by  muriate  of  ammonia,  a  method  which 
has  been  generally  practised,  then  the  heating  of  the  preci- 
pitate in  a  crucible  not  only  reduces  the  platinum,  but  also 
the  rhodium  and  the  iridium ;  so  that,  upon  subsequently 

l2 
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treating  the  heated  mass  with  aqua  regia,  all  the  three 
metals  dissolve  together. 

The  heated  saline  mass  is  washed  with  water,  till  the 
greater  part  of  the  salt  is  dissolved.  Diluted  muriatic  acid 
is  then  adde'd  to  the  remainder,  to  extract  the  alcali  com- 
bined with  the  oxides  of  iridium  and  rhodium.  The  mass 
is  washed,  dried,  and  ignited.  The  filter  can  be  burnt, 
and  an  allowance  be  made  for  the  weight  of  the  ashes; 
but,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  filter  must  be  burnt  by 
itself,  lest  the  metallic  oxides  be  reduced  by  the  com- 
bustible gases  disengaged  from  the  paper.  The  mass  is 
afterwards  weighed. 

When  this  has  been  done,  the  mass  is  mixed  with  five  or 
six  times  its  weight  of  bisulphate  of  potash,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  melted  in  a  platinum  crucible,  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  particularly  described  in  speaking  of  the  analysis 
of  rhodium,  at  page  132.  .This  operation  is  reper«ted  several 
times,  or  as  long  as  the  flux  acquires  a  colour. 

The  quantity  of  the  rhodium  can  be  determined  by  two 
methods.  According  to  the  first,  the  undissolved  platinum 
is  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
dissolved  peroxide  of  rhodium,  which  contains  71  per  cent 
of  metal,  is  estimated  from  the  loss  of  weight  According 
to  the  other  method,  the  acid  rhodium  solution  is  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess ;  the  mixture  is  evapo* 
rated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  salt  is  ignited  in  a  platinum 
crucible.  Upon  dissolving  it  again  in  water,  the  peroxide 
of  rhodium  then  remains  behind.  It  is  brought  on  a  filter, 
washed,  ignited  with  the  filter,  and  reduced  by  hydrogen 
gas.  The  resulting  metal  is  weighed.— The  best  plan  is, 
to  employ  both  methods.  The  rhodium  thus  obtained, 
sometimes  contains  palladium.  This  is  extracted  by  aqua 
regia.  The  solution  of  palladium  is  neutralised,  and  then 
precipitated  by  cyanuret  of  mercury.  The  weight  of  the 
palladium  is  abstracted  from  that  of  the  rhodium. 

After  the  separation  of  the  riiodium,  the  metallic  mass 
is  next  treated  with  exceedingly  dilute  aqua  regia,  through 
digestion  with  which,  pure  platinum  is  extracted.  The 
solution  appears  very  dark,  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
of  peroxide  of  iridium ;  but  when  it  has  become  clear,  it  is 
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found  to  possess  a  pure  yellow  colour.  The  clear  liquor 
fs  decanted.  Concentrated  aqua  regia^  mixed  with  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  is  now  poured  over  the  residue,  and  the 
aiixture  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  chloride  of  sodium 
is  added  to  prevent  the  formation  of  protochloride  of  pla- 
tinum. In  this  more  concentrated  acid,  a  little  iridium 
dissolves ;  but,  if  a  concentrated  acid  were  not  employed, 
i  notable  quantity  of  platinum  would  remain  with  the 
iridium.  Upon  dissolving  the  dry  mass,  the  peroxide  of 
iridium  remains  behind.  When  it  is  washed  with  pure 
ivater,  it  almost  always  passes  through  the  filter.  To 
separate  it  from  the  solution  of  platinum,  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  wash  it  with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  afterwards,  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium,  to  wash  it  with  a  weak  solution  of 
muriate  of  ammonia,  the  last  remains  of  which  can  be 
expelled  by  heat.  The  edulcorated  substance  is  burnt 
with  the  fflter,  reduced  by  hydrogen  gas,  and  weighed. 
The  solution  of  soda  salt  which  contains  iridium  is  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  heated 
to  redness.  The  product  is,  a  mixture  of  platinum  and  per- 
oxide o^  iridium,  which  being  freed  by  washing  from  soluble 
salts,  and  then  treated  with  aqua  regia,  leaves  behind  the 
peroxide  of  iridium.  Caustic  ammonia  still  precipitates 
from  the  solution  a  trace  of  brown  oxide  of  iridium,  which, 
however,  is  not  quite  free  from  platinum.  The  peroxide 
of  iridium  is  reduced,  and  the  metal  is  added  to  the  quan- 
tity formerly  obtained.  To  learn  now  the  weight  of  the 
platinum,  the  operator  must  deduct  the  weight  of  the  per- 
oxide of  rhodium,  from  the  common  weight  of  the  platinum, 
the  peroxide  of  rhodium,  and  the  peroxide  of  iridium.  He 
must  then  add  to  the  weight  of  the  iridium  obtained,  12  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  that  metal,  to  produce  the  weight  of 
the  peroxide  of  iridium,  which  must  also  be  deducted  from 
the  weight  of  the  platinum.  These  two  deductions  having 
been  made,  the  remainder  gives  the  weight  of  the  platinum, 
rhe  reduction  of  the  platinum  from  its  solution,  and  the 
experimental  determination  of  its  weight,  would  only 
lengthen  the  operation,  without  increasing  its  accuracy. 
B.  Treatment  of  the  spirituous  solution. — This  solution 
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is  poured  into  a  flask  provided  vrith  a  ground  glass  stopper, 
and  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  passed 
through,  till  the  solution  is  saturated.  The  flask  is  then 
closed,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  12  hours  in  a  warm  place, 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  precipitate  will  have  sub- 
sided. Sometimes,  the  solution  then  appears  red,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  either  of  rhodium  or  of  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iridium.  The  solution  is  filtered,  and  the 
alcohol  expelled  by  evaporation;  an  additional  quantity 
of  metallic  sulphuret  then  precipitates,  which  is  added  to 
that  formerly  obtained.  The  precipitate  consists  of  sul- 
phuret of  iridium,  sulphuret  of  rhodium,  sulphuret  of 
palladium,  and  sulphuret  of  copper;  while  the  filtered 
solution  contains  iron,  a  little  iridium  and  rhodium,  and  a 
trace  of  manganese.  During  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol, 
a  deposit  is  formed  in  the  vessel  of  a  sort  of  greasy  and 
disagreeable  smelling  sulphuret,  which  cannot  be  washed 
out.  After  the  solution  has  been  entirely  washed  away 
from  this  substance,  it  can  be  dissolved  by  pouring  a  little 
caustic  ammonia  into  the  capsule.  The  solution  is  now 
poured  into  a  platinum  crucible,  and  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness ;  the  moist  metallic  sulphurets  are  then  placed  in  the 
crucible,  and  roasted  as  long  as  sulphurous  acid  is  pro- 
duced. When  the  roasting  is  done,  the  operator  ponn 
concentrated  muriatic  acid  over  the  mass.  Basic  sulphate 
of  deutoxide  of  copper,  and  basic  sulphate  of  peroxide  of 
palladium,  dissolve,  forming  a  green  or  yellowish  green 
solution ;  while  the  oxides  of  rhodium  and  iridium,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  platinum,  remain  undissolved. 

The  solution  in  muriatic  acid  is  mixed  with  chloride  of 
potassium  and  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  a 
dark  coloured  saline  mass  is  produced,  which  contains 
chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  potassium  and  copper, 
and  chloride  of  potassium  and  palladium.  The  first  two 
of  these  salts,  being  soluble  in  alcohol  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  0,833,  are  extracted  thereby ;  the  palladium 
salt,  which  then  remains  behind  alone,  is  brought  upon  a 
weighed  filter,  and  washed  with  alcohol.  It  contains  28,84 
per  cent,  of  palladium.  Instead  of  proceeding  in  the  above 
manner,  the  operator  can  dissolve  the  saline  mass  in 
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boiling  hot  water^  and  precipitate  the  palladium  by  cya- 
nuret  of  mercury ;  but  this  method  is  more  circumstantial. 
It  deserves  the  preference,  however,  when  too  large  a 
quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium  has  to  be  extracted  by 
the  alcohol. 

This  spirituous  solution  of  the  cupreous  salt  contains  a 
trace  of  palladium,  which,  however,  may  be  altogether 
neglected.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  get  rid  of  the 
alcohol,  and  the  copper  is  precipitated  either  by  caustic 
potash,  or  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution,  and 
inserting  metallic  iron.  If  the  operator  wishes  to  separate 
the  palladium  from  the  copper,  it  must  be  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid;  the  solution  must  be  neutralised,  and  the 
palladium  precipitated  by  cyanuret  of  mercury.  Upon 
this,  there  is  sometimes  formed  an  exceedingly  slight  pre- 
cipitate of  cupreous  cyanuret  of  palladium ;  this  is  filtered, 
burnt  with  the  filter,  and  weighed.  Generally,  however, 
the  quantity  is  so  small,  that  the  weighing  of  it  is  imprac- 
ticable. 

Before  Berzelius  became  acquainted  with  the  chloride 
of  potassium  and  palladiimi,  he  endeavoured  to  precipitate 
palladium  by  cyanuret  of  mercury ;  but  he  found  that  the 
precipitate  produced  thereby,  in  a  solution  of  palladium 
which  contained  copper,  was  greenish ;  that  upon  drying, 
it  became  darker,  and  that  it  contained  copper.  He  knew 
no  other  way  of  escaping  from  this  difficulty  than  that  of 
combining  the  metals  with  sulphuric  acid,  evaporating  the 
solution  to  dryness,  and  gently  igniting  the  salts  for  a 
short  time ;  the  object  of  this  operation  being  to  convert 
the  palladium  salt  into  the  basic  sulphate  which  is  inso- 
luble in  water.  But  this  is  an  operation  which  requires 
much  precaution:  if  too  strong  a  heat  be  applied,  the 
copper  salt  itself  decomposes;  if  too  gentle  a  heat  be 
applied,  the  palladium  salt  is  decomposed  imperfectly. 

The  roasted  sulphurets  which  could  not  be  dissolved  by 
the  muriatic  acid,  are  fused  with  bisulphate  of  potash ; 
the  operation  being  repeated  as  often  as  the  flux  acquires 
a  colour.  This  metallic  mixture  contains  much  more 
rhodium  than  the  precipitated  chloride  of  potassium  and 
platinum  obtained  at  tiie  begiimiug  of  the  analysis.    The 
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operator  must  proceed  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
described  at  the  place  referred  to,  even  also,  with  respect 
to  a  remainder  of  palladium  which  it  is  usual  to  find  again 
here.  When  the  mass  has  been  exhausted  of  iliodium  by 
fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  it  is  treated  with  aqna 
regia,  which  dissolves  a  little  platinum,  and  leaves  per- 
oxide of  iridium. 

The  concentrated  solution  from  which  the  sulphnrets 
were  precipitated,  contains  only  iron,  in  the  state  of  proto- 
chloride,  a  small  quantity  of  iridium  and  rhodium,  and  a 
trace  of  manganese.    It  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  nitric  acid,  and  boiled  till  the  iron  is  fully  peroxidised. 
The  peroxide  of  iron  is  then  precipitated  by  caustic  am- 
monia, and  the  precipitate  is  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed. 
This  peroxide  of  iron  contains  iridium  and  rhodium,  both 
in  such  a  state  of  combination  as  to  be  dissolved  with  the 
peroxide  of  iron  by  muriatic  acid.     Upon  making  this 
solution,  there  remains,  in  consequence  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  a  siliceous  mineral,  of  which  the  platinum  ore 
contains  some  grains,  a  small  quantity  of  silicic  acid 
undissolved :  this,  however,  is  commonly  in  too  small  a 
quantity  to  be  taken  into  the  reckoning  of  the  analysis. 
The  peroxide  of  iron  is  reduced  by  hydrogen  gas,  and  the 
metal  is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  which,  towards  the 
end,  must  be  warmed.    There  then  rests,  undissolved,  a 
small  quantity  of  a  black  powder,  which  contains  the 
metals  in  a  condition  not  at  present  well  understood. 
When  this  powder  is  exposed  to  an  extremely  gentle 
degree  of  heat,  it  decrepitates  with  a  disengagement  of 
light ;  when  heated  in  a  closed  vessel,  it  gives  much  water, 
but  produces  no  light.     By  ignition  in  the  open  air,  it 
acquires  the  same  degree  of  oxidation  as  the  peroxide  of 
iron.    It  is  then  weighed ;  its  weight  is  deducted  from  that 
of  the  peroxide  of  iron ;  and  from  the  weight  of  the  latter, 
the  quantity  of  iron  is  calculated. 

The  solution,  which  was  precipitated  by  caustic  ammo- 
nia, still  contains  iridium  and  rhodium.  It  is  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  decompose  the 
ammoniacal  salts,  and  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
residue  is  gently  ignited,  and  is  then  dissolved  in  water. 
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boiling  hot  watcr^  and  precipitate  the  palladium  by  cya- 
nuret  of  mercury ;  but  this  method  is  more  circumstantial. 
It  deserves  the  preference,  however,  when  too  large  a 
quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium  has  to  be  extracted  by 
the  alcohol. 

This  spirituous  solution  of  the  cupreous  salt  contains  a 
trace  of  palladium,  which,  however,  may  be  altogether 
neglected.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  get  rid  of  tlic 
alcohol,  and  the  copper  is  precipitated  either  by  caustic 
potash,  or  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution,  and 
inserting  metallic  iron.  If  the  operator  wishes  to  separate 
the  palladium  from  the  copper,  it  must  be  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid;  the  solution  must  be  neutralised,  and  the 
palladium  precipitated  by  cyanuret  of  mercury.  Upon 
this,  there  is  sometimes  formed  an  exceedingly  slight  pre- 
cipitate of  cupreous  cyanuret  of  palladium ;  this  is  filtered, 
bnmt  with  the  filter,  and  weighed.  Generally,  however, 
the  quantity  is  so  small,  that  the  weighing  of  it  is  imprac- 
ticable. 

Before  Bkrzelius  became  acquainted  with  the  chloride 
of  potassium  and  palladium,  he  endeavoured  to  precipitate 
palladium  by  cyanuret  of  mercury;  but  he  found  that  the 
precipitate  produced  thereby,  in  a  solution  of  palladium 
which  contained  copper,  was  greenish ;  that  upon  drying, 
it  be<:ame  darker,  and  that  it  contained  copper.    lie  knew 
no  other  way  of  escaping  from  this  difficulty  than  that  of 
combining  the  metals  with  sulphuric  acid,  evaporating  the 
solution  to  dryness,  and  gently  igniting  the  salts  for  a 
short  time ;  the  object  of  this  operation  being  to  convert 
the  palladium  salt  into  the  basic  sulphate  which  is  inso- 
luble in  water.    But  this  is  an  operation  which  requires 
much  precaution:   if  too  strong  a  heat  be  applied,  the 
copper  salt  itself  decomposes;    if  too  gentle  a  heat  be 
applied,  the  palladium  salt  is  decomposed  imperfectly. 

The  roasted  sulphurets  which  could  not  be  dissolved  by 
the  muriatic  acid,  are  fused  with  bisulphate  of  potash; 
the  operation  being  repeated  as  often  iis  the  flux  acquires 
a  colour.  This  metallic  mixture  contains  much  more 
rhodium  than  the  precipitated  chloride  of  potassium  and 
platinum  obtained  at  the  beginning  of  the  analysis.    The 
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operator  must  proceed  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
described  at  the  place  referred  to,  even  also,  with  respect 
to  a  remainder  of  palladium  which  it  is  usual  to  find  again 
here.  When  the  mass  has  been  exhausted  of  rhodium  by 
fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  it  is  treated  with  aqua 
regia,  which  dissolves  a  little  platinum,  and  leaves  per- 
oxide of  iridium. 

The  concentrated  solution  from  which  the  sulphnrets 
were  precipitated,  contains  only  iron,  in  the  state  of  proto- 
chloride,  a  small  quantity  of  iridium  and  rhodium,  and  a 
trace  of  manganese.    It  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  nitric  acid,  and  boiled  till  the  iron  is  fully  peroxidised. 
The  peroxide  of  iron  is  then  precipitated  by  caustic  am- 
monia, and  the  precipitate  is  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed. 
This  peroxide  of  iron  contains  iridium  and  rhodium,  both 
in  such  a  state  of  combination  as  to  be  dissolved  with  the 
peroxide  of  iron  by  muriatic  acid.     Upon  making  this 
solution,  there  remains,  in  consequence  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  a  siliceous  mineral,  of  which  the  platinum  ore 
contains  some  grains,  a  small  quantity  of  silicic  acid 
undissolved :  this,  however,  is  commonly  in  too  small  a 
quantity  to  be  taken  into  the  reckoning  of  the  analysis. 
The  peroxide  of  iron  is  reduced  by  hydrogen  gas,  and  the 
metal  is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  which,  towards  the 
end,  must  be  warmed.    There  then  rests,  undissolved,  a 
small  quantity  of  a  black  powder,  which  contains  the 
metals  in  a  condition  not  at  present  well  understood. 
When  this  powder  is  exposed  to  an  extremely  gentle 
degree  of  heat,  it  decrepitates  with  a  disengagement  of 
light ;  when  heated  in  a  closed  vessel,  it  gives  much  water, 
but  produces  no  light.     By  ignition  in  the  open  air,  it 
acquires  the  same  degree  of  oxidation  as  the  peroxide  of 
iron.    It  is  then  weighed ;  its  weight  is  deducted  from  that 
of  the  peroxide  of  iron ;  and  from  the  weight  of  the  latter, 
the  quantity  of  iron  is  calculated. 

The  solution,  which  was  precipitated  by  caustic  ammo- 
nia, still  contains  iridium  and  rhodium.  It  is  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  decompose  the 
ammoniacal  salts,  and  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
residue  is  gently  ignited,  and  is  then  dissolved  in  water. 
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upon  which  the  metallic  oxides  remain  undissolved.  If 
too  strong  a  heat  be  applied  to  the  substance  left  by  the 
enqporation,  the  solution  afterwards  obtained  is  yellow, 
and  contains  a  little  of  the  oxides  in  solution.  This  evil 
is  avoided  by  employing  only  a  moderate  heat.  The  quan-i 
tity  of  manganese  contained  in  the  metallic  oxides  is 
scarcely  greater  than  is  necessary  to  enable  the  operator 
to  detect  it  The  manganese  afforded  by  30  grains  of 
erode  platinum,  is  a  quantity  that  cannot  be  weighed. 
It  can  be  extracted  from  the  washed  oxides  by  muriatic 
acid. 

In  order  to  avoid  too  great  a  number  of  little  operations, 
Berzblius  preserves  the  oxides  of  rhodium  and  iridium 
separated  from  the  peroxide  of  iron  and  from  the  saline 
mass,  and  adds  them  to  the  remainder  of  the  metallic 
solphurets,  which  is  to  be  treated  with  bisulphate  of 
potash.    The  whole  are  thus  analysed  together. 

XXX.    GOLD. 

Reduction  by  Protosulphate  of  Iron. — The  quantitative 
estimation  of  gold  in  solution  is  effected  by  reducing  it. 
Hie  reduction  can  be  effected  by  different  processes,  with 
equally  good  results.    In  general,  a  solution  of  protosul- 
phate of  iron  is  employed  as  the  reducing  agent.     Gold  is 
precipitated  from  its  solutions  thereby,  in  the  state  of  a 
fine  brown  powder.     If  the  solution  contains  iherely  per- 
chloride  of  gold,  or  if  it  contains  perchloride  of  gold  in 
combination  with  muriatic  acid,  the  gold  is  completely 
redaced:  it  is  good,  therefore,  to  acidulate  the  solution 
with  muriatic  acid.     The  reduced  gold  is  filtered,  very 
gently  ignited,  and  weighed.     The  ignition  can  be  per- 
formed in  a  platinum  crucible. — If  the  gold  solution  contains 
nitric  acid,  which  is  frequently  the  case,  the  reduction  of 
the  gold  must  then  be  effected  with  more  precaution :  for, 
the  aqua  regia  which  the  solution  will  contain,  can  easily 
redissolve  a  portion  of  the  reduced  gold.     In  this  case,  it 
is  advisable,  before  the  addition  of  the  protosulphate  of 
iiDD,  to  evaporate  the  gold  solution  nearly  to  dryness,  or  at 
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any  rate^  until  all  the  nitric  acid  has  been  expelled^  and 
chlorine  begins  to  be  disengaged.  Or,  instead  of  this 
method,  the  operator  may  gradually  add  muriatic  acid  to 
the  solution  while  it  is  being  heated;  the  nitric  acid  is 
likewise  decomposed  by  this  process,  which  produces  free 
chlorine.  The  solution  is  then  diluted  with  water,  and 
mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  protosulphate  of  iron. 
If  the  evaporation  of  the  solution  produce  a  deposition  of 
gold,  before  the  addition  of  the  solution  of  protosulphate 
of  iron,  this  does  no  harm :  it  is  always  the  case,  when 
the  solution  has  been  so  far  evaporated  that  chlorine 
begins  to  be  disengaged,  and  protochloride  of  gold  to  be 
formed. — Gold  can  also  be  reduced  from  its  solutions  by 
the  addition  of  a  solution  of  protonitrate  of  mercury. 
This  method  of  precipitating  gold  is,  however,  not  so  good 
as  that  described  above.  The  solution  must  not,  in  this 
case,  contain  too  much  nitric  acid.  The  resulting  precipi- 
tate must  be  more  strongly  ignited  than  in  the  former  case, 
in  order  that  all  the  mercury  may  be  expelled. 

Reduction  by  Oxalic  Add. — In  many  cases,  the  operator 
can  employ  with  advantage  oxalic  acid  or  oxalates  in  the 
reduction  of  gold.  When  a  solution  of  pure  oxalic  acid  is 
employed,  tlie  gold  is  slowly,  indeed,  but  perfectly,  reduced. 
The  solution  of  gold  must  undergo  a  pretty  long  and  warm 
digestion  with  the  oxalic  acid ;  about  48  hours  is  requisite. 
During  the  reduction  of  the  gold,  a  disengagement  of  car- 
bonic acid  takes  place,  on  which  account,  the  operator  must 
take  care  that  nothing  is  lost  by  effervescence.  The  gold 
reduced  by  this  process  appears  more  in  the  form  of  fine 
yellow  lamellae,  and  not  as  powder,  as  it  does  when  reduced 
by  protosulphate  of  iron. — If  the  operator  wishes  to  employ 
an  oxalate,  he  can  only  take  such  as  contain  a  base  which 
can  form,  with  the  muriatic  acid,  a  chloride  that  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  such,  too,  as,  when  nitric  acid  is  present, 
can  form  with  the  nitric  acid,  no  other  than  a  soluble  com- 
pound. The  solution  of  gold  must  contain  a  quantity  of 
free  muriatic  acid,  sufficient  to  decompose  the  oxalate.  If 
it  contain  too  much  nitric  acid,  then,  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
reduction  of  gold  by  protosulphate  of  iron^  the  aqua  regia 
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in  the  solution  can  redissolve  a  portion  of  the  reduced 
gold :  it  is  necessary^  therefore^  to  expel  the  nitric  acid,  in 
the  manner  which  has  been  described  above. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  most  Metab. — Gold  can 
also  be  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state  by  many  other 
sabstances;  those,  however,  which  have  been  mentioned 
above,  appear  to  act  most  effectually.  In  consequence  of 
being  so  easily  reducible  from  its  solutions,  gold  can  be 
readily  separated  from  most  of  the  metallic  oxides  which 
have  hitherto  been  treated  of;  since  but  very  few  of  these 
oxides  can  be  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  the 
reagents  which  serve  to  reduce  gold.  In  cases  of  separa- 
tion, such  as  those  alluded  to,  the  reduction  of  gold  by 
oxalic  acid,  or  by  an  oxalate,  is  generally  to  be  preferred 
to  the  reduction  by  protosulphate  of  iron ;  because,  when 
(he  latter  is  employed,  it  becomes  necessary,  after  the 
filtration  of  the  solution  from  the  reduced  gold,  to  separate 
the  iron  before  proceeding  with  the  farther  analysis  of  the 
solution. 

When  gold  alone,  unaccompanied  by  any  other  metal,  is 
contained  in  a  solution,  the  solution  can  be  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  dry  mass  be  ignited,  upon  which  regulinc 
gold  remains  behind,  providing  that  no  other  fixed  sub- 
stance formed  part  of  the  solution.  The  gold,  however,  is 
then  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  vessel,  and  is 
much  more  difficult  to  be  gathered  together,  than  when  it 
has  been  precipitated  by  a  reducing  substance. 

Separation  from  Silver  and  base  Metals  by  Cupellation 
and  Nitric  Add, — When  gold  is  to  be  separated  from  other 
metals,  a  variety  of  methods  may  be  employed.  If  gold  be 
combined  with  silver  and  base  metals,  the  proportions 
of  the  constituents  are  determined  by  cupellation.  The 
relative  proportions  of  the  constituents  having  been  first 
determined  approximately  by  a  proof  with  the  touchstone, 
the  alloy  is  mingled  with  an  accurately-weighed  quantity 
of  pure  silver,  which  must  amount  to  about  3|  times  the 
weight  of  the  gold  in  the  alloy.  The  proper  quaYitity  of 
lead  is  then  added.  After  cupellation,  there  remains 
behind  an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver ;  having  determined  the 
weight  of  which,  the  operator  can  reckon  the  quantity  of 
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base  metal  from  the  loss  of  weight.  The  alloy  of  gold  and 
silver  is  then  hammered  into  thin  leaves,  which  are  rolled 
together,  and  exposed  to  ignition.  A  weighed  quantity  of 
this  ignited  alloy  is  treated  with  nitric  acid ;  whereupon, 
a  solution  of  the  silver  Is  obtained  while  the  gold  remains 
behind,  preserving  the  form  of  the  rolled  leaves.  Fresh 
quantities  of  nitric  acid  are  added,  until  the  solution  last 
formed  gives  no  precipitate  with  muriatic  acid.  The  gold 
is  then  weighed,  and  the  quantity  of  silver  reckoned  from 
the  loss. — It  is  well  known,  that  when  silver  is  alloyed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  it  cannot  be  separated  from 
it  by  nitric  acid.  It  is  on  this  account,  that,  previous  to 
the  cupellation,  such  a  quantity  of  silver  is  added  to  the 
alloy  as  is  necessary  to  render  it  completely  decomposable 
by  nitric  acid. 

Separation  from  base  Metals  by  Nitric  Acid. — Since  gold 
is  not  attacked  by  simple  acids,  it  might,  in  general,  be 
separated  by  diluted  nitric  acid  from  metals  which  are 
soluble  in  diluted  nitric  acid.  The  operator  should  not 
employ  too  strong  an  acid,  nor  should  the  nitric  acid 
employed  for  this  purpose  be  boiling,  otherwise  a  portion 
of  nitrous  acid  would  be  produced ;  the  consequence  of 
which  might  be  the  dissolving  of  an  extremely  slight  trace 
of  gold.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  hereby,  that 
there  are  many  metals  which,  either  when  alone,  or  when 
combined  with  certain  other  metals,  dissolve  readily  in 
nitric  acid ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  when  alloyed  with 
gold,  and  especially  with  a  large  proportion  of  gold, 
become  altogether  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  It  is,  there- 
fore better,  in  all  cases,  when  an  alloy  of  gold  is  to  be 
quantitatively  analysed,  to  dissolve  it  in  aqua  regia,  to 
expel  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  from  the  solution  by  muri- 
atic acid,  and  then  to  precipitate  the  gold,  which,  in  this 
case,  it  is  best  to  do  by  reduction  with  oxalic  acid. 

Separation  from  Silver  by  Aqua  Regia, — Gold  can  very 
well  be  separated  from  silver,  even  when  the  gold  is 
present  in  large  proportion,  by  boiling  the  alloy  in  aqua 
regia:  the  gold  is  completely  dissolved,  while  the  silver, 
after  dilution  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  remains 
perfectly  undissolved.     It  is  wholly  converted,  however. 
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into  chloride  of  silver^  ^)ften  preserving  the  external  form 
of  the  compound  submitted  to  analysis.  From  the  solution 
filtered  from  the  chloride  of  silver,  the  gold  can  be  preci- 
pitated by  protosulphate  of  iron. — Often,  however,  the 
resulting  chloride  of  silver  can,  according  to  Boussin- 
GAULT  (Poggendorff's  Aunalcu,  B.  x.  p.  315),  contain 
a  small  kem^  of  gold,  which,  clothed  by  chloride  of 
silver,  has  been  protected  from  the  action  of  the  aqua 
legia.  It  is  then  better  to  employ  cupellation;  or  to 
decant  the  solution,  to  dissolve  the  covering  of  chloride  of 
silver  by  ammonia,  and  then  to  treat  the  kernel  with  a 
ftesh  quantity  of  aqua  regia. 

Precipitation  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas. — Gold  can, 
moreover,  be  completely  precipitated  from  an  acid  and 
diluted  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  It  can, 
therefore,  be  thus  separated  from  the  substances  which 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  incapable  of  precipitating 
from  acid  solutions.— The  precipitation  must  be  effected 
in  the  cold,  and  the  resulting  black  sulphuret  of  gold  must 
be  very  speedily  filtered;  because,  if  the  solution  be 
allowed  to  repose,  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphuret  of  gold 
becomes  oxidised  to  sulphuric  acid,  and  remains  dissolved 
m  the  solution,  while  gold  is  set  free.  The  sulphuret  of 
gold  is  dried,  and  then  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible ;  the 
solphar  is  volatilized,  and  metallic  gold  remains  behind, 
and  can  be  weighed. 

Separation  from  Platinum, — As  sulphuret  of  gold  is 
dissolved  by  a  great  excess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  am- 
monia, the  separation  of  gold  from  platinum  by  that 
reagent  is  impracticable.  The  two  metals  can  only  be 
separated  by  concentrating  their  solution  in  aqua  regia, 
mixing  it  with  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  of 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  then  adding  alcohol.  A  preci- 
pitate is  thed  formed,  containing  chloride  of  platinum 
with  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  chloride  of  potassium.  This 
must  be  washed  with  spirits  of  wine;  after  which,  the 
quantity  of  platinum  it  contains,  is  to  be  estimated  in  the 
manner  previously  described.  From  the  filtered  solution, 
the  gold  is  next  precipitated,  either  by  a  solution  of  proto- 
sulji^ate  of  iron,  or  of  oxalic  acid. 
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Precipitation  in  the  State  of  Peroxide  of  Tin, — The 
method'  by  which  tin  is^  in  general,  quantitatively  esti- 
mated, is  that  of  boiling  it  witii  nitric  acid.  This  operation 
converts  if  into  peroxide  of  tin,  which  is  ii^soluble  in  that 
acid.  When  tin  exists  in  solution,  in  the  state  of  protoxide 
of  tin,  nitric  acid  is  added,  and  the  solution  is  concentrated 
by  evaporation;  the  protoxide  is  thereby  converted  into 
peroxide,  which  is  not  only  insoluble  in  nitric  acid^  but 
also  in  sulphuric  acid.  But  if  the  solution  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  then  a  portion  of  the  peroxide 
of  tin  can  be  dissolved ;  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  this 
acid,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nitric  acid  must  be  added  to 
the  solution,  and  the  whole  must  be  evaporated  till  the 
muriatic  acid  is  either  destroyed  or  expelled.  The  result- 
ing insoluble  peroxide  of  tin  is  thereupon  filtered,  ignited, 
and  weighed.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  a  similar 
manner,  when  the  solution  contains  peroxide  of  tin.  It  is 
then  likewise  boiled  with  nitric  acid  till  the  peroxide  of  tin 
is  precipitated.  Even  when  the  solution  contains  that 
peculiar  sort  of  peroxide  of  tin  which  is  obtained  from  the 
perchloride  of  tin,  and  which  is  partially  soluble  in  cold 
nitric  acid,  still,  the  operator  obtains,  by  boiling  the  solu- 
tion with  nitric  acid,  that  other  modification  of  the  per- 
oxide of  tin  which  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Precipitation  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas. — Tin,  whether 
it  be  contained  in  solution  as  protoxide  or  peroxide,  can 
be  completely  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas : 
the  solution  must  be  sufficiently  diluted  with  water,  but  it 
may  be  either  neutral  or  acid.  From  solutions  of  prot- 
oxide, the  sulphuret  of  tin  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  is  brown;  from  solutions  of  peroxide,  the 
sulphuret  of  tin  precipitated  is  yellow.  The  yellow  sul- 
phuret of  tin,  which  corresponds  with  the  peroxide,  sub- 
sides much  more  slowly  than  that  which  corresponds  with 
the  protoxide.  When  peroxide  of  tin  is  precipitated  from 
solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  the  solution 
has  been  completely  saturated  with  the  precipitant,  then  a 
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little  sulphuret  of  tin  is  dissolved  by  the  free  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  This  portion  of  sulphuret  of  tin  is,  how- 
ever, again  perfectly  precipitated,  when  the  solution  is 
digested  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  until  it  no  longer  smells  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  resulting  sulphuret  of  tin 
might  be  filtered  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  be  thereon  dried 
and  weighed.  The  quantity  of  peroxide  or  protoxide, 
according  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  was  contained  in 
the  solution,  could  then  be  calculated  from  the  weight  of 
the  sulphuret  of  tin.  But  when  it  is  not  known  which  of 
the  oxides  of  tin  was  present  in  the  solution,  or  when  the 
solution  held  a  mixture  of  both  oxides,  then,  this  mode  of 
proceeding  cannot  be  adopted.  The  best  method  of  deter- 
mining how  much  tin  is  contained  in  the  resulting  sulphuret 
of  tin,  is  the  following :  The  edulcorated  sulphuret  is 
tffougfat  with  the  filter,  while  still  wet,  into  a  capacious 
glass,  or  into  a  flask  with  a  wide  mouth,  which  can,  how- 
ever, be  closed  with  a  glass  stopper.  The  operator  then, 
gradually,  and  with  proper  precaution,  pours  fuming  nitric 
add  over  the  sulphuret,  during  which,  he  must  take  parti- 
cular care  that  nothing  is  lost  by  the  spirting  produced  by 
the  violent  action  that  takes  place.  The  tin  is  thus  con- 
verted into  insoluble  peroxide  of  tin;  the  sulphur,  into 
sulphuric  acid.  The  peroxide  of  tin  can  now  be  filtered, 
ignited,  and  weighed ;  it  is  better,  however,  to  transfer  the 
whole  into  a  platinum  vessel,  and  to  evaporate  the  nitric 
acid  first  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  afterwards  the  sulphuric 
acid  by  a  stronger  heat.  The  peroxide  of  tin  remaining 
behind  is  then  exposed  to  ignition  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
upon  which  the  sulphuric  acid  is  entirely  expelled,  and 
pure  peroxide  of  tin  remains  behind  ;  when  this  has  been 
weighed,  the  quantity  of  tin  can  be  reckoned.  Although 
this  method  is  more  circumstantial,  it  is  still  far  preferable 
to  that  in  which  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  tin  is  con- 
verted into  peroxide  of  tin  by  strong  ignition,  with  access 
of  air.  The  perfect  conversion  of  the  one  into  the  other, 
is  eflected  in  this  manner,  if  the  quantity  of  sulphuret  of 
tin  be  at  all  considerable,  very  difficultly,  and  with  extreme 
slowness :  when,  however,  the  quantity  of  sulphuret  of  tin 
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is  very  small^  this  method  can  be  employed  with  much 
advantage. 

Separation  from  most  other  Metals. — The  separation  of 
tin  from  other  metals  is  not  attended  with  much  difficulty. 
If  metallic  tin,  combined  with  other  metals,  I>e  presented 
for  analysis,  the  alloy  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid.  All  the 
metals  which  have  hitherto  been  treated  of,  those  termed 
noble  metals,  for  example,  platinum,  gold,  &c.  being  ex- 
cepted, are  oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  and  all  the  oxides  so 
produced,  the  peroxide  of  tin  alone  excepted,  are  dissolved 
by  nitric  acid;  upon  filtering  the  nitric  acid  solution, 
therefore,  the  tin  and  the  other  metals  are  separated.  The 
peroxide  of  tin  is  weighed,  and  the  quantity  of  metallic 
tin  is  calculated. — When,  however,  platinum  and  gold  are 
contained  in  the  alloy,  aqua  regia  must  be  employed  to 
effect  the  separation,  instead  of  nitric  acid.  Both  metals 
are  thereby  dissolved,  and  the  peroxide  of  tin  remains  in 
totality  behind,  if  care  be  taken,  previous  to  the  filtration 
of  the  peroxide  of  tin,  to  destroy  as  completely  as  possible 
the  free  muriatic  acid  in  the  solution,  by  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid.  A  better  method  of  separating  platinum  and 
gold  from  tin,  would  be  that  of  treating  the  alloy  with 
gaseous  chlorine,  in  an  apparatus,  such  as  has  been  de- 
scribed at  page  77.  Perchloride  of  tin  would  be  thereby 
produced,  which,  after  volatilization,  would  be  dissolved 
in  the  water  of  the  flask.  The  gold  and  platinum  would 
remain  behind,  combined  with  more  or  less  chlorine,  ac- 
cording as  a  stronger  or  weaker  heat  had  been  applied 
during  the  experiment. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Uranium,  Nickel,  Cobalt, 
Zinc,  Iron,  and  Manganese;  and  from  the  Earths  and 
Alcalies. — ^The  oxides  of  tin  can  aJso  be  separated^  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  from  all  the  substances  whidi 
that  reagent  is  incapable  of  precipitating  from  acid  solu- 
tions. They  can,  consequently,  be  thus  separated  from 
the  oxides  of  uranium,  nickel,  cobalt,  zinc,  iron,  and  man- 
ganese ;  and  from  the  earths  and  alcalies. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Cadmium,  Lead,  Bismuth, 
Copper,  Silver,  and  Mercury. — To  separate  the  oxides  of 
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tm  from  tfaose  of  cadmium,  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  silver, 
and  mercury,  the  whole  of  which  are  precipitable  from 
idd  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  the  best  way 
to  proceed  is,  to  supersaturate  the  concentrated  solu- 
tion with  ammonia,  and  to  precipitate  it  by  an  excess  of 
hihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.      The  sulphuret  of  tin  is 
thereupon  redissolved,  while  the  other  sulphurets  remain 
radissolyed^     The  sulphuret  of  tin  at  the  maximum  of 
nlphor,  which  corresponds  with  the  peroxide  of  tin,  is 
BDch  easier  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  hihydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia  than  the  sulphuret  which  corresponds  with 
the  protoxide  of  tin.    The  latter  would  probably  be  in- 
Mlable,  if  the  hihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  could  be 
obtained   perfectly  free  from  excess  of  sulphur.      The 
fixture   of  the  ammoniacal  metallic  solution  with  the 
hihydrosulphuret   of  ammonia   must  be   digested   at  a 
fiery  gentle  heat,  in  a  matrass  closed,  but  not  completely 
air-tight,  by  a  cork;    the  metallic  sulphurets  which  are 
maoluble  in  hihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  then  subside 
better,  and  the  solution  of  the  sulphuret  of  tin  more  easily 
faOows.     If  the  solution  contain  protoxide  of  tin,  then 
the  hihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  which   is  employed, 
vast  be  mixed  with  a  little  powdered  sulphur;  this  has 
the  effect  of  producing  the  highest  sulphuret  of  tin,  which 
18  easily  soluble  in  hihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.    The 
undissolved  sulphurets  are  filtered,  and  washed  with  water 
lungied  with  hihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.     They  are 
then  examined,  according  to  methods  which  have  been 
given  in  the  preceding  sections,  with  a  view  to  the  quan- 
titative estimation  of  the  metals  which  they  contain.    To 
the  solution,  filtered   from   the  sulphurets  and  diluted, 
muriatic  acid  is  cautiously  added,  until  the  solution  is 
add;  whereupon,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  set  free, 
and  sulphuret  of  tin  precipitates.    The  solution  is  digested, 
m  a  gentle  heat,  until  it  no  longer  smells  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.      The  sulphuret  of  tin  is  then  filtered,  and 
converted  into  peroxide  of  tin,  by  the  process  described 

above. 

Separation  of  Protoxide  of  Tin  from  Peroxide  of  Tin, — 
If  a  solution  contain  both  the  protoxide  and  the  peroxide 
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of  tin,  or  the  protochloride  and  the  perchloride,  and  the 
quantity  of  each  is  to  be  detennined,  the  best  way  to 
proceed  is  as  follows :  The  tin  solution  is  gradually  poured 
into  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury,  whereupon,  the 
protoxide  or  protochloride  of  tin  converts  a  portion  of  the 
perchloride  of  mercury  into  protochloride  of  mercury,  whidi 
precipitates  in  the  form  of  insoluble  scaly  crystals.    It  is 
filtered  upon  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried  at  a  very    n 
gentle  heat,  and  weighed.    From  the  weight  of  this  proto-   I 
chloride  of  mercury  it  is  easy  to  calculate  how  much  prot-   I 
oxide  or  protochloride  of  tin  was  contained  in  the  solution   I 
from  which  it  was  precipitated ;  for  the  quantity  of  chlorine    | 
contained  in  the  protochloride  of  mercury  is  the  same  as  1 
the  quantity  of  chlorine  contained  in  the  protochloride  of  \ 
tin  by  which  it  was  precipitated,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
quantity  of  chlorine  in  the  protochloride  of  mercury  is 
equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  protoxide  of 
tin  which  acted  as  a  precipitant.    Knowing  this,  it  is  easy 
to  find  the  quantity  of  protoxide  or  protochloride  of  tin* 
With  another  portion  of  the  solution,  the  quantity  of  tin 
is  determined  by  one  of  the  methods  described  above; 
best  of  all,  perhaps,  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydnq^en 
gas.    From  the  quantity  of  tin,  it  is  then  easy  to  reckon 
that  of  the  peroxide  or  perchloride  of  tin. — In  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  protochloride  of  mercury,  the  precaution  is  to 
be  observed,  of  dropping  the  solution  of  tin  into  the  solu- 
tion of  perchloride  of  mercury,  and,  secondly,  of  having  an 
excess  of  perchloride  of  mercury  in  the  solution ;  other- 
wise, the  protochloride  of  mercury  might,  in  both  cases,  be 
reduced  to  metallic  mercury.    The  whole  must,  besides, 
be  warmed,  and  the  resulting  protochloride  of  mercury  be 
allowed  to  repose  some  time  before  filtration. 

Analysis  of  Native  Peroxide  of  Tin. — Peroxide  of  tin 
occurs  in  nature,  combined  widi  but  few  foreign  sub- 
stances, and  yet  in  such  a  state  of  compactness  as  to  be 
insoluble  in  acids.  Factitious  peroxide  of  tin  also  acquires 
the  properly  of  insolubility  in  acids,  by  being  heated  to 
redness.  If  the  chemist  desires  to  determine  quantita- 
tively the  small  admixture  of  foreign  substances  in  the 
native  peroxide,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  mineral  to  a 
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imy  fine  powder  by  levigation,  to  mix  it  with  three  or  four 
times  its  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  carbonate  of 
soda,  -and  therewith  to  ignite  it.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is 
dim  disengaged  by  the  carbonate  of  potash^  so  that  the 
heat  must  be  applied  very  gradually.  The  same  measures 
of  precaution  are  to  be  observed  in  this  case»  as  in  the 
fiuiiig  of  silicic  acid  or  silicates  with  carbonated  alcalies; 
it  is  unnecessary^  however^  to  describe  them  circumstan- 
tially here,  since  they  will  be  properly  explained  farther  on^ 
inder  the  article  Silicium. — After  fusion  with  the  alcali^ 
the  peroxide  of  tin  is  soluble  in  acids.  The  operator  can 
tteii  estimate^  not  only  the  quantity  of  the  peroxide  of  tin, 
bit  <^  the  foreign  substances  which  were  combined  with  it, 
aid  which  now  form  part  of  the  solution. 

XXXIi.    TITANIUM. 

Precipitation  of  Titanic  Add  by  Ammonia, — Titanium 
is  best  precipitated  from  solutions  in  which  it  exists  as 
titanic  acid^  by  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is*  bulky,  and 
■milar  to  that  afforded  by  alumina.  A  great  excess  of 
anuncmia  must  be  avoided,  otherwise  an  extremely  small 
quntity  of  titanic  acid  may  remain  in  solution.  It  is 
therefore^  advisable,  after  effecting  the  precipitation  by 
annnoida,  to  allow  the  whole  to  remain  in  a  warm  place, 
mtQ  the  greater  part  of  the  excess  of  ammonia  has  vola- 
tilind.  The  bulky  precipitate  of  titanic  acid  shrinks  very 
considerably  during  the  drying:  when  dry,  it  is  ignited, 
and  weighed.  It  acquires  a  strong  lustre  from  the  igni- 
tion. The  weighing  must  be  performed  in  a  well-closed 
platKaam  crucible,  and  as  soon  as  the  crucible  is  cool 
CDongfa  to  be  handled;  otherwise,  the  titanic  acid  in- 
creases very  considerably  in  weight,  by  the  attraction  of 
awistore. 

Precipitation  of  Titanic  Add  by  boiling  the  Solution. — 
Qiemists  have  often  adopted  the  method  of  precipitating 
titanic  acid  from  its  acid  solutions  by  a  continued  boiling 
of  the  liquid ;  the  titanic  acid  is  thereby  rendered  insolu- 
ble in  the  acid  by  which  it  was  dissolved,  and  is  obtained 
in  the  form  of  a  heavy  precipitate.    But  even  when  the 
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boiling  has  been  continued  for  a  long  time,  there  always 
remains  a  portion  of  titanic  acid  in  solution;  and  thiii 
portion  can  only  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution 
to  dryness.  When  the  titanic  acid,  precipitated  by  boil- 
ing, is  filtered,  the  solution  passes  through  the  filter  as 
clear  as  it  need  do,  as  long  as  it  is  acid ;  but  if  the  attempt 
be  made^  to  wash  the  titanic  acid  with  pure  water,  the 
liquid  passes  through  the  filter  like  milk,  and,  finally,  if 
the  washing  with  water  be  continued,  carries  all  the  titanic 
acid  away,  and  leaves  nothing  on  the  filter.  The  employ- 
ment of  strong  filtering  paper  does  not  prevent  this  effect 
It  can  only  be  prevented  by  edulcorating  the  precipitate 
with  a  mixture  of  water  and  acid,  though  even  in  that 
case,  a  portion  of  titanic  acid  is  still  dissolved  .-^It  is.  only 
when  titanic  acid  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Berzelius,  upon  diluting  the  solution  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water  and  then  boiling  it,  the  titanic  acid 
can  be  fully  precipitated* 

For  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  the  titanic  acid  can- 
not be  separated  from  other  substances,  by  boiling  the 
acid  solution,  and  filtering  the  precipitated  titanic  add 
from  the  solution  of  the  dissolved  substances.  Even  if 
the  titanic  acid  were  to  be  fully  precipitated,  which,  how* 
ever,  is  never  the  case,  yet  then,  so  many  difficulties  would 
arise  from  the  impossibility  of  properly  washing  the  pre- 
cipitate, that,  even  on  that  account,  this  method  of  sepa- 
ration could  not  be  employed.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  washing  the  titanic  acid,  pre- 
cipitated by  boiling,  by  employing  a  solution  of  some  salt 
of  ammonia.  This  was  to  prevent  the  passing  of  the 
titanic  acid  through  the  filter  with  the  water,  and  the 
consequent  formation  of  a  milky  solution.  But  unforta- 
nately,  the  ammoniacal  salt  either  does  not  prevent  the 
effect,  or  it  makes  the  titanic  acid  stop  the  pores  of  the 
paper  so  completely  that  the  wash-water  can  no  long^ 
pass  through.  If  a  little  ammonia  is  added,  then  indeed 
the  liquid  runs  clear  from  the  filter ;  but  if  the  substance^ 
which  is  to  be  separated  from  the  titanic  acid,  be  precipit-? 
able  by  ammonia,  the  object  of  the  wa3hing  is,,  of  course, 
quite  lost. — More  recently,  the  following  method  has  been 
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ptopooed :  When  the  precipitation  of  the  titanic  acid  has 
beoi  effected  by  boiling,  the  acid  solution  is  evaporated, 
other  quite,  or  nearly,  to  dryness ;  the  evaporated  mass 
18  then  treated,  either  with  pure  or  acidulated  water.  But 
iD  these  methods  are  too  imperfect  to  give  results  even 
iiqiroximating  to  accuracy. 

To  separate  titanic  acid  quantitatively  from  foreign 
ssfastances,  the  operator  must  therefore  proceed  after  other 
Bethods.  Analyses  of  this  kind  are  often  accompanied  by 
dificnlties  so  great,  that  chemists  are  still  far  from  being 
iUe  to  separate  titanic  acid  with  accuracy  from  all  other 
nbstances. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Tin,  Mercury,  Silver,  Cop- 
per,  Bismuth,  Lead,  and  Cadmium. — As  titanic  acid  is  not 
pndpitable  from  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
PA,  it  can  be  separated  from  all  the  metallic  oxides  which 
fldphwetted  hydrogen  gas  precipitates  from  acid  solu-^ 
tioiis. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Cobalt,  Zinc,  Mangariese, 
ifct — The  metals  which  are  precipitated  in  the  state  of 
mlphiirets,  from  neutral  or  alcaline  solutions  by  bihydrO" 
m^iiret  of  ammonia,  can  be  perfectly  separated  from 
titanic  acid  by  the  following  process :  The  operator  add3 
toibe  solution,  which  in  general  can  only  be  acid,  a  solu^ 
tion  of  tartaric  acid,  which  renders,  not  only  the  titanic 
add,  but  also  nearly  all  the  oxides  with  which  it  can  exist 
in  solution,  incapable  of  precipitation  by  ammonia.  The 
•ohition  is  then  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  upon  which 
BO  precipitate  is  formed,  if  the  proper  quantity  of  tartaric 
acid  has  been  added.  To  this  ammoniacal  solution,  bihy- 
drosolphnret  of  ammonia  is  now  added,  whereupon,  all  the 
netallic  oxides  are  precipitated  as  sulphurets,  while  the 
titanic  acid  remains  unacted  upon.  The  precipitate  is 
ilteied,  and  washed  with  water  to  which  bihydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia  has  been  added.  To  determine  from  these 
salphnrets,  the  quantity  of  oxides  which  existed  in  the 
solation,  the  precipitate  must  be  treated  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  previously  described. — It  is  now  more 
iifiicult  to  determine  the  quantity  of  titanic  acid  existing 
ID  the  solution  filtered  from  the  metallic  sulphurets.    If 
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no  fixed  constitaents  be  contained  in  the  solation 
the  titanic  acid^  it  is  then  unnecessary  to  destroy  the  ex* 
cess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  by  the  addition  of  an 
acid;  but  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
dry  mass  is  ignited^  with  the  access  of  air,  in  a  counter- 
poised platinum  crucible,  or  in  a  small  counterpoised  pla- 
tinum capsule,  until  all  the  volatile  constituents  have  beep 
expelled,  and  the  charcoal  of  the  tartaric  acid  has  be^ 
completely  consumed.  The  tartaric  acid  alone  then  remains 
behind,  and  can  be  weighed.  It  is  somewhat  difficidt, 
however,  fully  to  bum  away  the  charcoal  in  a  platinom 
crucible  over  the  spirit  lamp  with  double  cunrent  of  air; 
but  this  is  effected  both  easily  and  completely,  when  the 
counterpoised  platinum  crucible  is  placed  in  the  muffle  of 
a  small  heated  assay  furnace.  If  the  tartaric  acid  em- 
ployed contained  lime,  which  is  almost  invariably  the  case 
wifli  the  tartaric  aCid  obtained  from  chemical  woikB,  thai 
the  whole  quantity  of  lime  remains  behind  with  the  titanic 
acid,  the  weight  of  which  will  be  thereby  much  incieased. 
In  this  case,  the  resulting  titanic  acid  must  be  mixed  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  with  from  three  to  four  times  its  wei^t 
of  carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda,  and  be  fused  therewith. 
The  fused  mass  is  then  to  be  subjected  to  the  action  of 
diluted  muriatic  acid,  in  which  it  completely  dissolves  if 
the  application  of  heat  is  avoided.  The  solution  is  diluted 
with  water,  and  the  titanic  acid  is  precipitated  by  am- 
monia. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Iron. — ^The  above  method  is 
particularly  adapted  to  the  separation  of  titanic  acid  from 
the  oxides  of  iron,  with  which  it  forms  compounds  that 
occur  in  nature.  But  as  the  titanic  acid  is  commonly 
combined  both  with  peroxide  and  protoxide  of  iron,  the 
analysis  must  be  performed  with,  two  different  portions  oi 
the  compound.  The  two  weighed  quantities,  previously 
levigated  and  dried,  are  placed  in  glasses  which  can  be 
closed  air-tight  with  glass  stopples,  and  are  subjected 
therein  to  the  action  of  strong  muriatic  acid.  The  com- 
pounds then  dissolve  completely,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  small  remainder,  consisting  of  impure  titanic  add. 
To  one  of  the  solutions  so  produced,  a  solution  of  chloride 
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ofsodiam  and  gold  is  added,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
in;,  in  the  manner  described  at  page  71,  the  quantity  of 
protoxide  of  iron  contained  in  the  substance,  from  the 
quantity  of  gold  which  it  precipitates.  The  precipitated 
and  weighed  gold  is  thereafter  dissolved  in  aqua  regia, 
and  the  impure  titanic  acid  is  left  behind  in  an  undis- 
ralyed  state.  This  is  ignited  and  weighed,  and  its  weight 
18  deducted  from  that  of  the  weighed  portion  of  the  com- 
pound, as  an  unessential  ingredient  To  the  other  solu- 
tion, liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  added,  with  a  view 
to  determine,  by  the  method  described  at  page  69,  the 
qoantity  of  peroxide  of  iron  which  is  present.  The  pre- 
dpitatcd  sulphur  is  weighed  upon  a  weighed  filter,  and 
then  is  burnt,  upon  which  the  small  portion  of  impure 
titanic  acid  remains  behind,  and  can  be  weighed.  Its 
weight  is  deducted,  both  from  the  weight  of  the  sulphur 
and  that  of  the  portion  of  the  compound  employed  for 
analysis.  The  solution  filtered  from  the  sulphur  is  mixed 
with  tartaric  acid,  and  supersaturated  with  ammonia;  the 
iron  is  then  precipitated  as  sulphuret  of  iron,  by  bihydro- 
solj^niet  of  ammonia.  The  sulphuret  of  iron  is  after- 
wards converted  into  peroxide  of  iron,  by  the  process 
described  at  page  54 ;  and  from  the' weight  of  the  peroxide 
of  iron,  the  quantity  of  metallic  iron  is  calculated.  The 
quantity  of  iron  found  thus,  must  agree  with  that  which 
is  found,  by  calculation,  to  exist  in  the  peroxide  and  prot- 
oxide of  the  compound  submitted  to  analysis.  The  titanic 
add  existing  in  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of 
iron  can  afterwards  be  estimated. 

Separation  from  Zircania. — The  greatest  difficulties  at- 
tend the  separation  of  titanic  acid  from  substances  which 
can  be  precipitated  as  sulphurets,  neither  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  nor  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  and 
which,  on  the  contrary,  are  fully  precipitated,  like  titanic 
acid  itself,  by  ammonia.  Titanic  acid  occurs  in  nature 
combined  with  many  such  substances,  for  example,  with 
xirconia ;  yet  no  method  has  yet  been  discovered  of  accu- 
rately separating  these  substances ;  the  many  properties 
which  they  possess  in  common,  rendering  their  separation 
extremely  difficult.    Titanic  acid,  too,  when  in  combina- 
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tion  with  zirconia,  possesses  many  properties  which,  in 
other  circumstances,  are  wanting.  When,for  example,  both 
•  titanic  acid  and  zirconia  are  in  a  sulphuric  acid  solution, 
and  the  solution  is  boiled,  then,  according  to  Bbrzblius 
(PoGGENDORPP's  Anualcu,  B.  VI.  p.  232),  a  muddiness  is 
occasioned,  and  a  portion  of  titanic  acid  is  deposited ;  yet 
the  greater  part  of  the  latter  remains  dissolved  in  the  solu- 
tion. When,  however,  titanic  acid  alone  is  contained  in 
a  sulphuric  acid  solution,  it  is  completely  precipitated  by 
boiling,  while  zirconia,  under  the  same  circumstances,  is 
not  affected  by  boiling.  Titanic  acid  is  also  precipitated 
from  its  solution  by  prussiate  of  potash ;  zirconia,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  precipitated  by  that  reagent.  But  if 
both  these  substances  are  in  a  solution  together,  then 
prussiate  of  potash  produces  no  precipitate. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Cerium  and  Yttrium. — ^Thc 
separation  of  titanic  acid  from  the  oxides  of  cerium  and 
yttria,  with  which  it  occurs  in  many  native  compounds^ 
is  likewise  difficult  to  be  effected.  The  only  method  by 
means  of  which  either  of  the  above  oxides  can  be  sepa- 
rated, is  that  of  dissolving  the  compound  in  sulphuric  acid, 
and  boiling  the  solution  to  precipitate  the  titanic  acid. 
The  oxides  of  cerium  and  the  yttria  are  afterwards  sepa- 
rated from  the  filtered  solution,  in  the  manner  which  has 
been  described  at  page  40. — ^The  separation  cannot  be 
effected  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  because  titanic  acid  is 
not  quite  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Separation  from  Magnesia. — Titanic  acid  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  magnesia  by  ammonia.  Before  effecting  the 
precipitation,  it  is  necessary  to  add  such  a  quantity  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  to  the  solution,  as  is  sufficient  to 
render  the  magnesia  incapable  of  precipitation  by  am- 
monia. 

Separation  from  Lime. — From  lime,  with  which  titanic 
acid  is  found  in  nature  in  the  mineral  called  sphene,  the 
titanic  acid  can  be  very  well  separated  by  ammonia.  The 
operator  must  take  care,  during  the  filtration,  to  protect 
the  precipitated  titanic  acid  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
action  of  atmospheric  air,  in  order  that  no  contamination 
with  carbonate  of  lime  may  take  place. 
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Separation  from  BaryteSy  Strontian^  and  the  Fixed  Alca" 
liei.— Titanic  acid  is  separated  from  barytes  and  strontian 
by  sulphuric  acid;  from  the  fixed  alcalies,  by  ammonia. 

Methods  of  forming  Solutions  of  the  Titanates.— 'When 
titanic  acid  is  combined  with  fixed  bases^  the  compounds 
are  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  even  after  they  have  been 
ignited.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  widi  the  native 
compounds  of  titanic  acid,  with  protoxide  of  iron,  per- 
oxide of  iron,  and  lime.  The  factitious  compounds  of 
titanic  acid  with  potash  and  soda,  likewise  dissolve  in 
muriatic  acid,  after  having  been  ignited ;  provided  there 
be  no  deficiency  of  alcali,  nor  excess  of  titanic  acid. 
Wlien  any  native  compounds  of  titanic  acid  are  to  be 
dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  they  must,  in  the  first  place, 
be  finely  levigated,  and  again  dried :  the  proper  quantity 
most  then  be  weighed  out,  and  submitted  to  the  action  of 
strong  muriatic  acid,  in  a  glass  which  can  be  closed  air- 
tight with  a  glass  stopple.  They  then  dissolve,  slowly 
indeed,  but  completely.  In  general,  there  remains  undis- 
solved a  small  quantity  of  impure  titanic  acid,  the  weight 
of  which  is  determined.  A  very  moderate  heat  has  the 
effect  of  making  the  solution  of  the  compound  of  titanic 
add,  in  the  muriatic  acid,  proceed  more  rapidly;  but  if 
beat  be  applied  for  that  purpose,  it  must  be  applied  with 
the  utmost  degree  of  precaution,  because  if  the  heat  should 
rise  in  the  slightest  degree  above  what  is  necessary  to 
eflfect  the  solution  of  the  titauate,  it  would  immediately 
throw  down  the  titanic  acid  as  an  insoluble  precipitate. 

Method  of  dissolving  Titanic  Acid, — When  titanic  acid 
has  been  ignited,  it  is  just  as  completely  insoluble  in 
muriatic  acid,  as  the  titanic  acid  which  occurs  in  nature, 
constituting  the  mineral  called  rutile.  If  the  titanic  acid 
should  not  be  quite  pure,  and  the  operator  is  desirous  of 
accurately  determining  the  quantity  of  the  foreign  admix- 
tures, the  titanic  acid  must  be  levigated,  and  then  mixed 
in  a  large  platinum  crucible,  with  from  three  to  four  times 
its  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  carbonate  of  soda ; 
and  the  mixture  must  be  exposed  to  ignition.  The  heat 
most  be  cautiously  and  gradually  applied,  since,  were  the 
carbonic  acid  to  be  too  suddenly  liberated  from  the  car- 
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bonate  of  potash,  by  the  immediate  application  of  a 
powerful  heat,  a  loss  from  effervescence  could  be  occa- 
sioned. In  the  fusion  of  titanic  acid  with  the  carbonates 
of  alcalies,  the  same  precautionary  measures  are  to  be 
employed  as  in  the  fusion  of  silicic  acid,  or  the  silicates, 
with  the  carbonates  of  alcalies.  As  the  latter  operation 
will  be  circumstantially  described  in  a  subsequent  section, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  it  at  length  here. — ^llie  re- 
sulting titanate  of  alcali  is  completely  soluble  in  muriatic 
acid.  In  the  solution  which  is  formed,  the  titanic  add, 
and  the  substances  which  were  combined  with  it,  are  now 
to  be  estimated. 

XXXin.   ANTIMONY. 

Precipitation  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas. — ^Antimony 
can  be  fully  precipitated  from  its  solutions,  whether  it  be 
present  in  them  as  oxide  of  antimony,  or  as  antimonious 
or  antimonic  acid,  only  by  acidulating  and  diluting  those 
solutions,  and  then  subjecting  them  to  the  action  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas.      Tlie  result  afforded  by  this 
process,  is  a  precipitate  of  orange-red  coloured  snlphuret 
of  antimony.    When  it  is  oxide  of  antimony  that  is  in  the 
solution,  the  precipitate  produced  has  a  more  brick-red 
colour;  whereas,  the  presence  of  antimonious  or  antimonic 
acid  in  the  solution,  makes  the  colour  of  the  precipitate 
tend  more  to  yellow :  at  the  same  time,  however,  it  must 
be  observed,  that  the  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  pre- 
cipitates thrown  down  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  from 
solutions  of  antimony,  depends  also  upon  the  more  or  less 
diluted  state  of  the  solutions.    As  the  most  concentrated 
acid  solutions  of  antimony  are  decomposed  upon  being 
diluted  with  water,  and  then  let  fall  a  white  precipitate,  it 
is  proper,  before  diluting  them  with  water,  to  add  a  suit- 
able quantity  of  pure  tartaric  acid.    When  this  addition 
has  been  made,  any  solution  of  antimony  whatever  may 
be  diluted  with  as  much  water  as  the  operator  chooses  to 
employ,  without  being  rendered  in  the  least  degree  milky. 
It  is  advisable,  to  observe  the  following  rule  as  much  as 
possible :  It  is  always  better  to  lead  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
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gas  throngii  a  clear  than  through  a  milky  solution ;  since, 
wlien  proper  care  is  not  taken,  it  often  happens  that  a 
portion  of  the  precipitate,  especially  when  it  is  heavy, 
escapes  the  action  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

When  the  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  has 
passed  so  long  through  the  solution  of  antimony,  that  the 
latter  is  quite  saturated  therewith  and  smells  strongly  of 
solpharetted  hydrogen,  then  the  solution  is  exposed  to 
an  extremely  gentle  heat,  until  the  smell  of  sulphuretted 
hydn^n  gas  is  no  longer  perceptible.  This  precaution 
is  absolutely  necessary,  because  traces  of  sulphuret  of 
antimony,  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  remain  dissolved 
in  a  solution  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas ; 
and  this  portion  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  does  not  com- 
pletely precipitate,  until  the  solution  is  entirely  deprived 
of  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  sulphuret  of  antimony 
is  thereupon  filtered  upon  an  accurately  weighed  filter ;  it 
is  washed  with  pure  water,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  an 
extremely  gentle  heat,  until  it  no  longer  loses  weight  It 
is  ^b&k  weighed. 

It  is  in  but  few  cases  advisable,  to  determine  the 
qaantity  of  antimony  from  the  weight  of  the  sulphuret  of 
antimony.  This  can  be  done  in  those  cases  only,  in  which 
die  operator  knows  with  certainty  that  the  solution  of 
antimony  contained  merely  the  oxide  of  antimony.  And 
this  can  be  the  case,  only  when  the  oxide  of  antimony,  or 
the  compounds  of  sulphur  and  antimony,  have  been  dis- 
solved in  concentrated  muriatic  acid.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, the  sulphuret  of  antimony  obtained  contains  a  small 
portion  of  free  sulphur,  the  precipitation  of  which  takes 
^ace  in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the  excess 
(rf  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  after  the  precipitation  of 
the  antimony.  In  solutions  made  with  aqua  regia,  the 
curator  has  always  mixtures  of  several  of  the  oxides  of 
antimony;  and  whenever  tartaric  acid  is  present,  the 
sulphuret  of  antimony,  which  is  then  precipitate^  from 
solutions  of  antimonious  acid,  is  not  equivalent  to  that 
acid,  but  to  antimonic  acid.  If,  however,  the  operator 
determines  to  reckon  how  much  antimony  or  oxide  of 
antimony,  is  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  the  dried  sul- 
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phuret  of  antimony^  obtained  by  pn*ecipitation  from  a 
solution  of  oxide  of  antimony^  he  must,  at  any  rate,  never 
neglect  to  dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  the  sulphuret  in 
concentrated  muriatic  acid.  If  it  dissolve  entirely,  under 
disengagement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  he  may  then 
be  assured  that  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  he  has  obtained, 
is  equivalent  to  the  pxide  of  antimony ;  if,  however,  upon 
making  this  solution,  sulphur  remains  undissolved,  the 
operator  is  then  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  examining 
how  much  antimony  is  contained  in  a  weighed  quantity  of 
the  given  sulphuret.  The  result  afforded  by  that  exami- 
nation, furnishes  him  with  the  means  of  estimating  the 
whole  quantity  of  antimony.  This  examination  must 
always  be  entered  upon,  when  the  antimony  contained  in 
the  soli^tion,  from  which  it  was  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  was  in  a  high  state  of  oxidation. 

Analysis  of  the  Sulphurets  of  Antimony :  I.  JBy  Oxidation 
with  Nitric  Add. — ^The  examination  of  the  sulphuret  of 
antimony,  undertaken  to  determine  the  quantity  of  anti- 
mony it  may  contain,  is  capable  of  being  carried  on  in  two 
different  ways.  One  of  the  methods  is  as  follows :  The 
dried  sulphti^et  of  antimony  is  accurately  weighed  with  the 
filter.  The  greater  part  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  as  much  as 
can  be  sepansited  from  the  filter  without  rubbing  the  paper, 
is  then  shaken  into  a  matrass ;  and  the  filter  with  that 
portion  of  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  that  still  hangs  upon 
it,  is  again  weighed:  the  operator  thus  ascertains  with 
exactness  how  much  of  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  em- 
ployed in  the  experiment.  Fuming  nitric  acid  is  now 
dropped  into  the  matrass.  This  is  done  very  gradually, 
and  with  the  utmost  precaution.  The  too  sudden  or  too 
rapid  addition  of  the  acid  would  occasion,  by  the  violence  ' 
of  its  action,  a  spirting  about,  which  is  carefully  to  be 
guarded  against.  Afterwards,  more  nitric  acid  is  added, 
and  as  much  muriatic  acid  is  poured  in,  as  is  sufficient  to 
cause  the  entire  solution  of  the  antimony.  If,  instead  of 
the  fuming  nitric  acid,  the  operator  were  to  employ  weaker 
nitric  acid,  or  aqua  regia  (unless  the  latter  were  extremely 
concentrated),  then  it  would  be  possible  for  a  slight  trace  , 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  to  be  disengaged  from  the 
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very  finely-divided  sulphuret  of  antimony,  an  effect. which 
is  carefiilly  to  be  shunned.  Still,  it  is  possible  to  oxidise 
the  sulphuret  of  antimony  by  means  of  such  nitric  acid  as 
is  too  weak  to  fume ;  but  it  is  then  necessary  to  heat  the 
add  nearly  to  boiling ;  after  some  time,  muriatic  acid  is 
also  added,  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  oxidised 
antimony.  The  aqua  regia  may  be  allowed  to  digest 
with  the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  either  till  nothing  remains 
undissolved,  except  a  small  quantity  of  yellow  sulphur, 
or  even  till  this  remainder  of  sulphur  is  dissolved.  In 
general,  when  concentrated  and  fuming  nitric  acid  is 
^nployed,  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is  fully  oxidised ;  or 
if  any  sulphur  remains  undissolved,  the  quantity  of  it  is 
extremely  small.  The  solution  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  and  diluted  with  water ;  the  sul- 
phur which  may  remain  behind  is  thereupon  filtered  upon 
a  very  small  weighed  filter.  It  is  carefially  dried  by  the 
application  of  an  exceedingly  gentle  degree  of  heat,  and 
is  then  weighed.  To  the  filtered  liquid,  a  solution  of 
dhloride  of  barium  is  added,  as  long  as  it  produces  a  pre- 
cipitate ;  the  whole  is  then  moderately  warmed,  that  the 
precipitated  sulphate  of  barytes  may  properly  subside* 
It  is  then  filtered,  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The 
quantity  of  sulphur  is  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the 
sulphate  of  barytes.  When,  in  consequence  of  treating  the 
sulphuret  of  antimony  by  aqua  regia,  a  portion  of  undis- 
solved sulphur  is  separated,  the  weight  of  this  portion  is 
added  to  that  which  calculation  proves  to  exist  in  the 
sulphate  of  barytes.  The  weight  of  the  sulphur  is  then 
deducted  from  that  of  the  portion  of  sulphuret  of  antimony 
employed  in  the  experiment;  the  remainder  shows  how 
much  antimony  was  present. 

Analysis  of  the  Sulphurets  of  Antimony :  II.  By  Reduction 
with  Hydrogen  Gas. — ^The  other  method  of  determining  the 
quantity  of  antimony,  in  the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  con- 
sists in  heating  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  sulphuret  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas.  Decomposition  is  effected ; 
and  metallic  antimony  is  obtained,  and  can  be  weighed. 
The  apparatus  employed  for  this  purpose,  is  the  same  as 
that  which  is  made  use  of  in  the  reduction  of  oxide  of 
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cobalt.  It  has  already  been  described  and  represented  at 
page  83.  When  the  sulphnret  of  mercury  obtained  by 
precipitation  has  been  dried  and  weighed  upon  a  weighed 
filter,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  taken  from  the  filter^  and 
placed  in  an  accurately  weighed  apparatus,  consisting  of  a 
glass  bulb,  haying  a  glass  tube  soldered  on  each  side 
of  it.  The  sulphuret  is  inserted,  with  care,  in  the  bulb, 
and  the  interior  of  the  glass  tube  on  each  side  of  the  bulb 
is  cleansed  with  the  plume  of  a  feather.  The  apparatus  is 
now  again  weighed.  The  difierence  of  the  two  wei^nngs 
shows  how  much  of  the  sulphuret  is  employed  in  the  expe* 
riment  Dry  hydrogen  gas  is  now  passed  through  the 
apparatus ;  and  when  the  latter  is  quite  filled  with  the  gas, 
the  bulb,  which  contains  the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  is 
gradually  heated.  If  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  so  con* 
stituted  as  to  be  equivalent  to  the  oxide  of  antimony,  then 
all  the  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  and  antimony  alone  remains  behind ;  but,  if  it  is  a 
higher  sulphuret  of  antimony,  or  if  it  is  a  mixture  of  several 
sulphurets,  then  metallic  antimony  remains,  indeed,  bdiind^ 
as  in  the  preceding  case;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is 
also  disengaged,  while  free  sulphur  forms  an  additional 
product  The  sublimate  of  sulphur  appears  first,  and  then 
the  formation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  proceeds.  Hie 
sulphur,  at  first,  deposits  itself  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
bulb ;  but  the  continued  heat  and  the  current  of  hydrogen 
gas  drive  it  thence  towards  that  end  of  the  glass  tube 
which  is  most  distant  from  the  flask  in  which  the  hydrogen 
gas  is  generated.  As  fast  as  the  sulphur  sublimes,  it  is 
expelled  from  the  tube  by  the  flame  of  a  small  spirit  lamp. 
When  sulphur  ceases  to  be  sublimed,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  to  be  disengaged,  the  whole  is  allowed  to 
cool ;  the  current  of  hydrogen  gas  being  continually  kept 
up  while  the  apparatus  is  cooling.  When  cold,  the  appa- 
ratus is  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  bulb^  with  its  tubes,  fjnd 
the  antimony  within  it,  are  weighed.  The  loss  of  weight 
indicates  the  quantity  of  sulphur;  what  remains  behind,  is 
metallic  antimony. 

The  result  afforded  by  this  method  is  not  quite  so  accu- 
rate as  that  afforded  by  the  first  method.    It  is  altogether 
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impossible  to  prevent  the  sublimation  of  a  small  portion 
of  antimony.     This  is  deposited^  partly  on  the  upper 
soiface  of  the  bulb,  and  partly  in  the  tube.    The  latter  is 
more  particularly  the  case,  when  a  very  strong  heat  is 
applied  during  the  operation.    A  portion  of  the  antimony, 
wiuch,  however,  is   extraordinarily  small,   is  moreover 
actoaUy  carried  out  of  the  tube  by  the  hydrogen  gas.    It 
is  in  consequence  of  this,  that,  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation,  the  disengaged  gas  bums  with  a  flame,  which  is 
accompanied  by  a  scarcely-observable  smoke  of  antimony, 
and  that  the  opening  of  the  tube,  where  the  gas  bums, 
exhibits  an  exceedingly  slight  deposite  of  oxide  of  anti- 
BMmy.     Hence  it  is,  too,  that  the  operator  obtains  in  most 
analyseSy  somewhat  less  antimony  and  more  sulphur  than 
he  properly  should  obtain ;  for,  as  the  quantity  of  sulphur 
is  estimated  from  the  loss  of  weight,  it  follows,  of  course, 
that  every  additional  loss  comes  to  be  reckoned  as  sulphur. 
Bat  the  quantity  of  antimony  which  can  be  lost  in  this 
nuaxDer,  amounts,  at  the  highest,  to  but  a  half  per  cent., 
provided  the  operation  be  performed  with  proper  care. — 
The  more  gradually  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  heated, 
die  less  antimony  is  volatilized.    At  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tioDy  however,  a  strong  heat  must  be  given  for  a  short 
time.    The  reduced  antimony  does  not  ran  together  into  a 
single  lump,  but  forms  a  number  of  smaU  metallic  grains. 
When  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  has  been  gently  heated 
fisr  a  very  long  time,  while  exposed  to  the  current  of  hy- 
dn^en  gas,  the  reduced  antimony  exhibits  crystal  facets, 
the  glance  of  which  makes  the  antimony  appear  of  a 
blacker  c<dour  than  that  reduced  by  a  stronger  heat. 

AnafyHs  of  the  Sulphurets  of  Antimony :  III.  JBy  Heat, 
—All  the  higher  sulphurets  of  antimony  can  be  converted 
into  the  lowest  sulphuret,  by  being  heated  out  of  con- 
tact with  atmospheric  air.  The  quantity  of  antimony 
can  then  be  reckoned  from  the  weight  of  the  resulting 
sollriiuret*  This  method,  however,  does  not  give  an  accu- 
rate result;  partly,  because  the  lowest  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony is  not  quite  incapable  of  volatilization;  partly, 
because  the  atmospheric  air  in  the  little  retort  or  matrass 
in  whidi  the  experiment  must  be  performed,  produces  a 
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small  quantity  of  oxide  of  antimony.  This  oxide  of  anti- 
mony combines  with  the  sublimed  sulphur  in  the  neck  of 
the  retort,  and  forms  a  compound  of  sulphuret  and  oxide 
of  antimony. 

Separation  from  other  Metals  by  Nitric  Add, — ^With 
respect  to  the  separation  of  antimony  from  other  metals, 
a  method  often  employed,  is,  that  of  treating  the  regoline 
compounds  of  antimony  by  nitric  acid,  which  oxidises  the 
antimony,  and  renders  it  insoluble.  The  result  aflforded 
by  this  method  is  by  no  means  so  accurate  with  antimony, 
as  the  result  afforded  when  tin  is  thus  separated  by  nitric 
acid.  The  oxide  of  antimony  is  not  so  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid  as  the  oxide  of  tin ;  when,  therefore,  the  solution  is 
filtered  from  the  oxide  of  antimony,  it  is  found  to  contain 
not  only  the  other  metallic  oxides  in  solution,  but  traces 
also,  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  of  oxide  of  antimony. 

Separation  from  the  Alcalies  and  Earths. — The  best 
method  of  separating  antimony  from  other  substances,  \s. 
to  convert  it,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  into  sulphuret 
of  antimony.  If  it  is  combined  with  such  oxides  as  cannot 
be  precipitated  from  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas,  the  gas  is  then  passed  at  once  through  the  add 
solution,  and  the  antimony  is  thereby  precipitated.  When 
antimony  is  separated  in  this  manner  from  the  earths  and 
alcalies,  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  the  addition  of  tartaric 
acid  to  the  solution;  for,  when  tartaric  acid  is  added  to 
solutions  of  earths  and  metallic  oxides,  it  has  generally 
the  effect,  if  present  in  a  certain  proportion,  of  hindering 
the  precipitation  of  these  substances  by  alcalies.  In  a 
.solution  filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  con- 
taining tartaric  acid,  barytes  alone  can,  in  consequence  of 
its  perfect  precipitation  by  sulphuric  acid,  be  properly 
estimated.  Alumina  and  magnesia,  on  the  contrary,  are 
totally  incapable  of  being  precipitated  by  alcalies.  When, 
therefore,  the  oxides  of  antimony  are  to  be  separated  from 
the  earths  and  alcalies,  the  best  way  to  proceed,  is,  either 
to  add  as  much  diluted  muriatic  acid  as  is  sufficient  to 
render  the  solution  clear,  or  to  permit  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  to  pass  directly  through  the  diluted  acid  and 
milky  solution.    If  the  solution  has  been  made  clear  by 
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ooriatic  acid^  the  operator  can  add^  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  antimony  has  been  precipitated  as  sulphuret^  a 
soAdent  quantity  of  water,  to  prevent  the  action  of  the 
Boriatic  acid  on  the  precipitate.  The  addition  of  the 
nlphiuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  then  to  be  continued  till  the 
precipitation  is  finished. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Nickel^  Cobalt^  ZinCy  Irony 
md  Manganese. — When,  on  the  contrary,  the  oxides  of 
iDtiiiiony  are  to  be  separated  from  the  oxides  of  nickel, 
cobalt,  zinc,  iron,  and  manganese,  then  tartaric  acid  may 
be  added  to  the  acid  solution  before  the  sulphuret  of  anti- 
wmy  is  thrown  down  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  From 
die  solution  filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  the 
oxides  in  solution  cannot  be  precipitated  by  their  usual 
piedpitants,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  tartaric 
add.    The  solution  is,  therefore,  supersaturated  with  am- 
monia, and  the  oxides  are  precipitated  as  sulphurets,  by 
the  addition  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.    This  preci- 
pitate is  dissolved,  and  the  quantity  of  the  oxides  existing 
ia  the  resultinig  solution  is  determined  by  the  processes 
widcfa  have  been  described  in  preceding  sections. — Of  the 
rabslances  above  mentioned,  the  most  difficult  of  estima- 
tion is  the  oxido  of  nickel,  which  cannot  be  effectually 
precipitated  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.     When, 
therefore,  oxide  of  nickel  is  present,  the  operator  must 
dtfaer  observe  the  measures  of  precaution  detailed  at 
page  91,  respecting  the  precipitation  of  oxide  of  nickel  as 
SQ^haret,  or,  instead  of  that,  he  must  effect  the  separation 
of  antimony  from  nickel  in  solution,  as  he  would  that  of 
antimony  from  earths  and  alcalies;  namely,  without  the 
addition  of  tartaric  acid. 

Separation  from  Manganesey  Irony  ZinCy  Cobalt y  Cculmium, 
Leadf  Bismuthy  Coppery  Silvery  and  Mercun/y  by  Bihydro- 
alphmret  of  Ammonia, — The  oxides  which  are  precipitable 
ftom  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  can  be 
separated  from  antimony  by  treatment  with  bihydrosul- 
plnuet  of  ammonia,  in  which  all  the  sulphurets  of  antimony 
are  sdluble.  In  the  same  manner,  can  also  the  metallic 
oxides  which  are  only  precipitable  as  sulphurets  from 
aentral  or  alcaline  solutions  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  amr 
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monia,  be  separated  from  the  oxides  of  antimony.    The 
method  of  operating  is  as  follows :  The  oxidised,  or  the 
metallic  compound,  is  dissolved  in  a  small  matrass,  in 
concentrated  muriatic  acid,  or,  if  it  is  insoluble  in  thtt 
acid,  in  aqua  regia.    The  concentrated  solution  is  sup^- 
saturated  with  ammonia,  which  commonly  produces  a  very 
large  precipitate,  inasmuch  as  nearly  every  thing  is  pre- 
cipitated.   This  operation  is  performed  in  the  matrass. 
After  the  precipitation  by  anunonia,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  added,  and  the  matrass 
is  corked.    In  general,  this  produces,  in  the  cold,  a  bulky 
blackish  brown  precipitate ;  for,  at  first,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  produced,  precipitates 
with  the  other  insoluble  sulphurets;  but,  upon   being 
digested  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  precipitate  decreases  in 
volume,  and  becomes  blacker  in  colour.     The  more  firee 
sulphur  the  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  contains,  the 
better  is  the  separation  efiected ;  because  the  sulphuret  of 
antimony  is  then  much  more  easily  dissolved.    It  is,  there- 
fore,  a  good  plan,  to  dissolve  pulverised  sulphur  in  the 
bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  before  adding  it  to  the 
solution.    When  neither  manganese,  zinc,  nor  cadmium  is 
present,  and  the  precipitate  has  become  quite  black,  the 
whole  can  be  permitted  to  cool,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
filtered :  it  is  previously  necessary,  however,  to  add  water 
to  the  mixture.  The  filtration  and  edulcoration  must  follow 
one  another  without  interruption ;  and  the  latter  must  be 
efiected,  not  with  pure  water,  but  with  a  mixture  of  water 
and  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.    The  filtered  solution 
contains  all  the  antimony,  in  the  state  of  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony.   This  is  precipitated  by  muriatic  acid,  with  which 
the  solution  is  cautiously  acidulated.    The  precipitated 
sulphuret  of  antimony  contains  an  admixture  of  sulphur, 
the  presence  of  which  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
excess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.    The  solution  is 
allowed  to  remain  over  the  precipitate,  in  a  situation  where 
it  is  exposed  to  an  extremely  gentle  heat,  until  it  no  longer 
smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    The  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony is  then  filtered  upon  a  weighed  filter,  and  dried. 
When  dry,  it  is  weighed,  and  afterwards  analysed  accord- 
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iag  to  one  of  the  methods  which  have  been  described 
ikoTe. — ^The  metallic  sulphnrets  precipitated  by  the  bihy- 
dnwolphafet  of  ammonia  are  dissolved  and  separated  from 
one  another  by  the  methods  which  have  been  already 
described. — It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  it  is  alto- 
gether indispensable  to  dissolve  the  compound  which  is  to 
be  analysed  in  muriatic  acid,  and  to  supersaturate  the 
lofaition  with  ammonia,  preparatory  to  treating  it  with 
hihydiosnlphuret  of  ammonia.  This  is  necessary,  even 
thai  the  compound  is  oxidised.  If,  instead  of  preparing 
ike  solation  in  this  manner,  the  compound  were  to  be  very 
hdj  palverised,  and  then  submitted  directly  to  the  action 
tf  bOiydiDsuIphuret  of  ammonia,  the  operation  would  fail, 
because  perfectly  dry  oxides  cannot  be,  in  this  manner, 
oonpletely  converted  into  sulphurets. 

The  metals  which  can  be  separated  from  antimony  by 
the  aboiye  process,  are  the  follovring:  Manganese,  iron, 
■DC,  cobalt,  cadmium,  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  silver,  and 
■eicary.  When  mercury  is  combined  with  the  antimony, 
the  mixtare  of  the  metallic  solution  with  the  bihydrosul- 
phnet  of  ammonia  must  be  perfectly  cold,  and  be  allowed 
to  repose  for  a  considerable  time  before  it  is  filtered. 
What  is  here  said  with  respect  to  the  metals,  applies 
eqjually  well  to  their  oxides. 

Separation  from  Cobalt,   Nickel,   Lead,   Copper,  Silver, 

PlatimMtmy  and  Gold,  by  Chlorine  Gas. — ^Another  method  of 

separating  metallic  antimony  from  most  other  metals,  is 

the  foUowing:  The  alloy  is  placed  in  an  apparatus,  similar 

to  thmt  described  at  page  77,  and  is  subjected  to  the  action 

of  a  current  of  chlorine  gas.    The  glass  bulb  e,  to  each 

fide  of  which  a  glass  tube  is  soldered,  is  weighed,  first 

empty,  and  then  with  the  substance  to  be  analysed.    One 

of  the  glass  tubes  is  then  bent  at  a  right  angle,  the  appa- 

ntns  is  placed  together,  and  the  bent  tube  is  passed  into 

die  flask  k.    This  flask  contains  a  weak  solution  of  tartaric 

acid,  mixed  with  muriatic  acid.    There  must  be  so  much 

of  this  solution  as  to  occupy  one-half  or  one-third  of  the 

capacity  of  the  flask.    The  glass  tube  passes  a  little  way 

bdow  tfie  surface  of  the  liquid.    When  the  apparatus  is 

fiill  of  chlorine  gas,  the  glass  bulb  is  very  cautiously 

n2 
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warmed.    The  metals  are  then  converted  inito  chlorides  ;^ 
the  volatile  chloride  of  antimony  distils  oveir,  and  is  decom- 
posed by  the  solution  in  the  flask.     The  tartaric  and 
muriatic  acids,  provided  they  are  present  in  suflGicieBt 
quantity,  prevent  the  solution  from  becoming  milky.  Wh^ 
no  more  volatile  matter  is  disengaged,  the  bulb  is  allowed 
to  cool.    The  greater  part  of  the  bent  glass  tube  is  then 
cut  from  the  bulb,  and  is  accurately  washed  with  water; 
the  washings  being  poured  into  the  flask  k.    This  solation 
is  then  diluted  with  water,  and  the  antimony  it  contains 
is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  sulphuret  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.    The  quantity  of  the  other  metals  is  next 
ascertained  by  weighing  the  chlorides  which  remain  in  die 
glass  bulb.    The  weighing,  however,  is  useless,  when  the 
alloy  submitted  to  examination  contained  copper  or  any 
other  metal,  of  which  the  quantity  cannot  be  calculated 
from  the  weight  of  the  resulting  chloride.   The  weighing  is 
performed  either  by  taking  the  weight  of  the  bulb  and  its 
contents,  after  a  portion  of  the  bent  glass  tube  has  been 
cut  ofi*,  then  dissolving  the  chlorides  in  wuter,  and  again 
weighing  the  empty  bulb>  or,  on  the  contrary,  by  weighing 
the  bulb  and  its  contents  with  the  portion  of  the  glass 
tube  which  was  cut  ofi*,  after  the  latter  has  been  washed 
and  dried ;  the  weight  found  in  the  latter  case,  immedi- 
ately indicates  the  weight  of  the  chlorides,  because  the 
separate  weight  of  the  glass  apparatus  was  determined  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment.     This  last  method  of 
proceeding  is  particularly  proper  to  be  adopted,  when  the 
chlorides  in  the  bulb  are  such  as  are  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  acids,  such,  for  example,  as  chloride  of  irilver. 
The  analysis  of  the  chlorides  is  performed  according  to 
the  rules  which  are  given  in  the  preceding  pages.    If 
chloride  of  silver  is  contained  in  the  glass  bulb  with  other 
chlorides,  it  is  treated  with  water  and  a  little  acid,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  best  to  employ  muriatic  acid :  a  lai^ 
quantity  of  water  is  then  added,  the  whole  is  warmed,  and 
the  solution  is  filtered  from  the  undissolved  chloride  of 
silver,  which  is  afterwards  weighed  with  proper  precaution. 
The  remaining  metals  are  now  precipitated  from  the  solu- 
tion, according  to  methods  already  described. — ^Antim<my 
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cu  be  separated,  in  this  manner,  from  cobalt,  nickel,  lead, 
co|^r,  silver,  platinum,  and  gold.  When  lead  is  present, 
boweTer,  the  bulb  dare  not  be  too  strongly  heated. 

This  method  is,  nevertheless,  not  so  much  to  be  recom- 
aended  as  that  according  to  which  antimony  is  precipitated 
fioB  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  or  in  which 
it  18  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  am- 
■ODia.  But  this  method,  as  will  be  shown  farther  on,  is 
of  the  greatest  advantage,  and  preferable  to  all  others, 
when  solphuret  of  antimony  is  to  be  separated  from  other 
■etallic  sulphurets.  The  metallic  alloys  are,  however, 
mme  difficultly  decomposable  than  metallic  sulphurets  by 
faseoos  chlorine.  It  very  often  occurs,  in  the  analysis  of 
ilkqrs  by  chlorine  gas,  that  the  fixed  chloride,  when  fusible, 
fains  a  coating  over  small  particles  of  the  undecomposed 
oompomid,  and  protects  them  from  the  action  of  the  gas. 
Hiis  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  alloy  cannot  be 
polverised. 

Separation  from  Silver  by  Cupellatian. — Some  analysts 
ktve  attempted  to  separate  antimony  from  many  metals ; 
wuagiy,  from  silver,  by  heating  the  alloy  on  a  cupel  in  the 
matBe  of  an  assay  furnace.  The  antimony  then  becomes 
oxidised  to  oxide  of  antimony,  which  flies  away  in  smoke, 
while  the  silver  remains  behind,  and  can  be  weighed.  Yet, 
whra  an  alloy  which  contains  merely  silver  and  antimony 
is  ignited  in  this  manner  on  a  cupel  of  bone-ashes,  until 
•0  more  antimony  smoke  is  observable,  the  regulus  of 
mtwer  produced,  according  to  Von  Bonsdorp  (Schweig- 
6SR*s  Jahrbuch,  B.  xxxi  v.  p.  235),  is  grey  and  dull  at  the 
avfjEU^,  and  contains  still  about  one  per  cent  of  antimony; 
em  which.ac€Ount,  it  does  not  completely  dissolve  in  nitric 
add.  But,  when  the  resulting  regulus  is  again  cupeUed 
with  about  five  times  its  weight  of  pure  lead,  the  operation 
being  continued  till  the  silver  acquires  its  characteristic 
brilliancy,  the  resulting  regulus  of  silver  is  quite  free  from 
antimony. 

Separation  from  Tin.  — The  metals  which  have  been 
deated  of  in  the  preceding  sections,  can  be  separated  from 
antimony  by  a  variety  of  processes ;  partly,  by  precipi- 
tating the  sulphuret  of  antimony  by  passing  sulphuretted 
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hydrogen  gas  through  an  acid  solution;  partly,  by  dis- 
solving the  sulphuret  of  antimony  in  an  excess  of  bihydio- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia ;  partly,  by  treating  the  compounds 
widi  chlorine  gas,  and  volatilizing  the  chloride  of  antimony. 
But  it  is  impossible,  by  any  of  these  methods,  to  separate 
tin  from  antimony,  or  oxide  of  tin  from  oxide  of  antimony; 
nor  is  there  any  other  method  yet  known  of  separating 
these  two  metals  with  certainty.  If  both  are  in  a  reguline 
3tate,  then,  according  to  Chaudet  (Annales  de  Chimitf 
T.  III.  p.  376),  the  separation  can  be  effected  as  follows: 
The  operator  must  first  assure  himself  that  no  other  metals 
than  tin  and  antimony  are  contained  in  the  alloy.  He 
must  then  determine  in  about  what  proportion  these  two 
metals  are  combined  together.  The  easiest  way  to  do  this, 
is,  to  melt  together  quickly,  one  part  of  the  alloy  with 
twenty  parts  of  tin,  to  roll  out  the  melted  alloy,  and  to  boil 
it  for  some  time  with  concentrated  muriatic  acid:  what 
remains  undissolved,  shows  approximatively,  the  quan- 
tity of  antimony  contained  in  the  alloy.  The  operator 
then,  with  the  greatest  precaution,  melts  the  alloy  for 
examination  with  so  much  pure  tin,  that  the  propoitioDs  of 
tin  and  antimony  contained  in  the  new  alloy,  ^all  be  as 
20  to  1.  The  fusion  is  conducted  as  follows :  The  weighed 
metals  are  wrapped  up  in  paper,  placed  in  a  little  mating- 
crucible,  and  covered  with  a  stratum  of  charcoal  powder, 
to  prevent  oxidation ;  the  metals  are  then  heated  red-hot 
for  ten  minutes.  The  crucible  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  the 
metallic  bead  is  brushed  and  flattened,  and  the  plate  pro- 
duced is  cut  into  several  pieces.  These  pieces  are  all 
wrapped  up  in  paper,  placed  in  the  crucible,  covered  with 
charcoal  powder,  and  again  heated  as  long  as  before.  This 
second  fusion  is  necessary,  to  give  uniformity  to  the  aDoy. 
The  bead  of  metal  must  be  again  brushed  very  clean, 
rolled  out  into  a  very  thin  plate,  and  cut  with  scissars  into 
several  pieces.  The  operator  then  weighs  out  such  a  por- 
tion of  this  alloy  as  he  wishes  to  submit  to  examinatioii. 
This  is  to  be  boiled  in  a  matrass,  with  an  exce£»  of  strong  -^ 
muriatic  acid,  for  at  least  two  hours  and  a  half*  The  } 
solution  is  diluted  with  water,  and  filtered;  the  finely-'  ] 
divided  antimony  is  thus  gathered  upon  a  weighed  filtefi    i 
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opoD  which  it  can  be  dried  and  weighed.    The  quantity  of 

the  tin  is  reckoned  from  the  loss. — ^This  method  is  grounded 

tpoD  the  fact,  that  antimony,  which  even  when  alone  is 

bat  very  diflScultly  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  becomes  quite 

iDMdoble  therein,  when  it  is  combined  with  much  tin. 

When  other  metals  are  combined  with  the  tin  and  anti- 
mony, then  an  aUoy  of  this  kind,  upon  being  treated  with 
■mriatic  acid,  can  give  other  results.    But  lead  may  be 
coaibined  in  large  quantity  with  these  two  metals,  without* 
prejudice  to  the  accuracy  of  the  experiment. 

Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  Antimony  from  one  another, — 
When  a  solution  containn  several  of  the  oxides  of  anti- 
■ony,  and  their  respective  quantities  are  required  to  be 
estimated,  the  analysis  is  accompanied  by  such  difficulties, 
18  are  scarcely  to  be  overcome.  If  the  operator  should 
tttempt  to  precipitate  all  the  antimony  by  sulphuretted 
kydiogen  gas  after  acidulating  the  solution,  he  must,  in 
diis  case,  take  care  that  no  tartaric  acid  be  present;  for, 
otherwise,  the  hope  of  finding  the  key  to  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  in  the  dissolved  oxides,  in  the  weight  of  the  result- 
ing compounds  of  sulphur  and  antimony,  would  be  vain. 
The  presence  of  tartaric  acid  affects  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
cipitate. If,  for  example,  it  be  coiitained  in  a  solution 
with  antimonious  acid,  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  which 
then  precipitates,  is  not  equivalent  to  antimonious  acid, 
bat  to  antimonic  acid. 

No  method  has  yet  been  discovered  of  accurately  deter- 
ttining  the  quantities  of  the  different  oxides  of  antimony 
when  several  of  them  exist  together  in  solid  compounds. 

XXXIV.    TUNGSTEN. 

« 

Quantitative  Estimation  as  Tungstic  Acid. — ^When  tung- 
sten is  contained  in  a  solution,  in  the  state  of  tungstic 
add,  it  is,  according  to  Bbrzelius  (Poggendorff's 
Annalen,  B.  viii.  p.  272),  best  to  effect  its  quantitative 
estimation  by  the  process  which  follows :  The  concentrated 
mhition,  which  may  be  either  neutral  or  alcaline,  is  mixed 
with  an  excess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia;  upon 
which,  sulphuret  of  tungsten  is  produced,  and  dissolved. 
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The  solntioii  is  then  mixed  with  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  is 
allowed  to  repose  until  it  no  longer  smells  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  All  the  tungsten  is  thereby  precipitated  ia 
the  state  of  sulphuret  of  tungsten^  which  exhibits  a  yellow 
colour.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  and  washed  with  water, 
acidulated  by  a  small  quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  because 
pure  water  would  partly  dissolve  it.  After  washing,  the 
sulphuret  of  tungsten  is  dried  and  roasted  by  a  gentle 
heat;  it  is  thus  converted  into  tungstic  acid,  which  can  be 
weighed. 

Separation  of  Tungstic  Acid  from  most  Oxides^  Earthy 
and  Akalies. — The  tungstic  acid  can  be  separated  in  this 
manner  from  nearly  all  the  oxides  which  have  been  treated 
of  in  the  preceding  sections.  When  it  is  combined  with 
alcalies  or  earths,  the  compound  to  be  analysed  must  not 
be  decomposed  by  the  direct  application  of  nitric  add, 
which  has  the  property  of  inunediately  precipitating  the 
tungstic  acid.  The  reason  why  nitric  acid  must  not  be  so 
employed,  is,  that  the  resulting  tungstic  acid  is  never  pure, 
but,  according  to  Bugholz  (Schweiggbr's  Jahrbach, 
T.  III.  p.  1),  contains,  not  only  nitric  acid,  but  also  alcali. 
The  tungstic  acid  must  be  precipitated  from  such  com- 
pounds, in  the  state  of  sulphuret  of  tungsten,  by  the  process 
given  above. 

Analysis  of  Minerals  containing  Tungsten.^^-When  tongstic 
acid  is  combined  with  other  substances  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  compounds  are  indecomposable  by  acids,  they 
must  be  levigated,  and  then  fused  with  carbonate  of  potash 
in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  fused  mass  is  softened  with 
water,  which  dissolves  the  tungstate  and  undecomposed 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  leaves  the  oxides  with  which 
the  tungstic  acid  was  previously  combined,  undissolved; 
unless,  indeed,  these  oxides  be  soluble  in  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash.  The  solution  containing  the  tungstic 
acid  is  treated  with  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  described  above. — When  tungstic 
acid  is  combined  with  oxides,  whose  chlorides  are  soluble 
in  water,  as  it  is,  for  example,  in  the  mineral  called  wolfram ; 
the  analysis  can  then,  according  to  Wohler  (Poggbn- 
dorff's  Annalen,  B.  ii.  p.  345),  be  performed  in  a  different 
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nanner :  In  this  case,  one  part  of  the  finely-levigated  com- 
pound is  fused  with  two  parts  of  water-free  chloride  of 
caldum,  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  melted  mass  is  then 
boiled  with  water,  upon  which  tungstate  of  lime  remains 
udissolved.  This  is  filtered  and  weighed.  The  metal  is 
then  precipitated  from  the  filtered  solution. 

XXXV.    MOLYBDENUM. 

QMontitative  Estimation  as  Molyhdic  Acid. — Molybdenum 
cannot  be  completely  separated  from  its  solutions  by  any 
reagent  whatever.  It  can  be  best  estimated  by  the  method 
employed  to  estimate  tungsten.  The  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  molybdenum  is  treated  with  aif  excess  of  bihydro- 
solphnret  of  ammonia,  in  which  the  resulting  sulphuret  of 
mcdybdenum  dissolves.  Muriatic  acid  is  added  to  this 
solution,  and  the  whole  is  permitted  to  repose  until  t|ie 
smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  no  longer  observable. 
Hie  molybdenum  is  thus  precipitated  as  sulphuret  of 
mriybdenum.  If  the  operator  intends  to  roast  this  preci- 
pitate in  the  same  way  as  the  sulphuret  of  tungsten,  in 
order  to  convert  it  into  molybdic  acid,  he  must  go  to  work 
T^  cautiously;  for  molybdic  acid,  when  heated  to  red- 
ness in  contact  with  air,  is  apt  to  sublime.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  to  ignite  the  sulphuret  of  molybdenum  in  a  little 
weif^ed  retort,  whereupon  sulphur  is  volatilized,  and  the 
componnd  is  converted  into  the  lowest  sulphuret,  or  grey 
salphmret  of  molybdenum.  It  is  less  to  the  purpose  to  dry 
Ae  precipitated  sulphuret  of  molybdenum  on  a  weighed 
fQter,  which  can  only  be  done  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric 
arid,  as  it  would  become  oxidised  if  dried  in  the  open  air, 
and  then  to  digest  a  weighed  portion  of  the  dried  sulphuret 
in  aqua  regia.  The  molybdenum  is  thereby  converted  into 
molyfodic  acid,  which  dissolves  in  the  aqua  regia.  The 
sid|riiur  partly  precipitates,  and  is  partly  converted  into 
sulphuric  acid.  The  separated  sulphur  is  filtered  upon  a 
weighed  filter,  then  dried  and  weighed.  From  the  filtered 
solution,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  then  precipitated  by  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  barium;  and  the  quantity  of  sulphur  is 
calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  resulting  sulphate  of 
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barytes.  When,  now,  the  quantity  of  the  snlphur  con- 
tained in  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  sulphuret  of  molyb- 
denum has  been  thus  detennined,  it  is  easy  to  find  the 
quantity  of  the  molybdenum  from  the  loss.  But  the  quan- 
tity of  the  dissolved  molybdic  acid  could  also  be  estimated 
by  saturating  with  ammonia  the  liquid  filtered  from  the 
sulphate  of  barytes,  whereupon  molybdate  of  barytes  would 
precipitate.  But  this  operation,  according  to  Bbrzblius 
(Poggendorff's  Annalen,  B.  vii.  p.  280 J,  is  insufficient 
to  cause  the  entire  precipitation  of  the  molybdic  acid ;  and 
the  operator  has,  moreover,  the  task  of  determining  how 
much  barytes  is  contained  in  the  resulting  molybdate  of 
barytes;  for,  without  examination,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  which  of  the  compounds  of  molybdic  acid  and 
barytes  is  obtained.  From  the  weight  of  the  sulphuret  of 
molybdenum,  it  is  impossible,  for  reasons  which  are  very 
evident,  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  molybdenum:  for, 
supposing  the  sulphuret  of  molybdenum  to  have  been  pre- 
cipitated by  an  acid  from  its  solution  in  bihydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia,  it  will  of  course  be  contaminated  by  sulphur 
precipitated  at  the  same  time. 

Separation  of  Molybdic  Acid  from  Metallic  Oxides. — 
Molybdic  acid  can  be  separated,  by  bihydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia,  from  most  of  the  oxides  which  have  been  treated 
of  in  the  preceding  sections.  The  molybdic  acid  compound 
is  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  some  acid ;  for  which  purpose, 
however,  nitric  acid  is  not  fit  to  be  employed.  The  solution 
is  rendered  ammoniacal,  and  is  digested  with  an  excess  of 
bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  The  metallic  sulphurets 
thus  precipitated,  are  filtered  from  the  solution  of  the  sul- 
phuret of  molybdenum ;  and  the  molybdenum  is  precipitated 
firom  the  filtered  solution  by  muriatic  acid. — ^This  method 
must  likewise  be  employed  when  the  molybdenum  is  com- 
bined with  metallic  oxides  which  cannot  be  precipitated 
from  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas ;  because, 
in  this  process,  the  molybdic  acid  is  not  converted  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  into  sulphuret  of  molybdenum. 

Separation  from  Earths  and  Alcalies, — ^When  molybdic 
acid  is  combined  with  an  earth  or  an  alcali,  the  solution  is 
first  treated  with  an  excess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammo- 
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Dia ;  solphnret  of  molybdenum  is  then  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  muriatic  acid,  and  the  earth  or  alcali  is  after- 
wards separated  from  the  filtered  solution.  But  the  salt 
can  also  be  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  and 
the  evaporation  of  the  solution  to  dryness.  The  molybdic 
add  is  thereby  separated,  and  upon  treating  the  mass  with 
water,  remains  undissolved,  while  the  earthy  or  alcaline 
nitrate  forms  a  solution. 


XXXVI.    CHROMIUM. 

Precipitation  of  Oxide  of  Chromium. — When  chromium 
exists  in  a  solution,  in  the  state  of  green  oxide  of  chro- 
mium, the  best  way  to  precipitate  it,  is  by  means  of 
caustic  ammonia.  It  is  thereby  precipitated  in  the  state 
of  hydrate.  The  precipitate  is  washed,  dried,  ignited;  and 
weighed.  In  the  ignition  of  oxide  of  chromium,  a  certain 
degree  of  precaution  is  to  be  taken ;  because,  when  it  is 
heated  to  a  particular  point,  it  suddenly  becomes  incan- 
descent, and  a  slight  explosion  takes  place,  by  which,  when 
die  quantity  of  the  oxide  is  at  all  considerable,  a  portion  of 
it  may  be  thrown  from  the  vessel  and  lost  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  ignite  the  oxide  of  chromium  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  which  can  be  accurately  closed  by  a  cover.  The 
ignition  renders  it  insoluble  in  acids. — The  liquid,  filtered 
from  the  hydrate  of  oxide  of  chromium,  still  contains  a 
little  oxide  of  chromium  in  solution.  To  obtain  this,  the 
sdution  must  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  mass 
be  treated  with  water,  upon  which  the  small  portion  of 
oxide  of  chromium  remains  undissolved,  and  can  be  col- 
lected and  weighed. 

Precipitation  of  Chromic  Acid. — Reduction  of  Chromic 
Add  to  Oxide  of  Chromium. — ^When  chromium  exists  in  a 
liquid  in  the  state  of  chromic  acid,  the  operator  can  pre- 
cipitate it,  when  the  solution  is  neutral,  by  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  bary  tes,  or  when  it  is  somewhat  acid,  by  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  lead;  the  one  precipitant  produces  chromate 
of  bary  tes,  the  other,  chromate  of  lead,  which  is  not  solu- 
Ue  in  very  dilute  acid  solutions.  From  the  weight  of  the 
ignited  precipitate,  the  quantity  of  the  chromic  acid  can 
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be  calculated. — The  precipitation  of  chromic  acid  can  also 
be  effected  by  a  solution  of  protonitrate  of  mercury^  the 
solution  of  chromic  acid  having  been  previously  neutra- 
lised. The  resulting  chromate  of  protoxide  of  mercury  is 
submitted  to  ignition^  which  converts  it  into  green  oxide 
of  chromium^  from  the  weight  of  which  oxide,  ^e  quantity 
of  chromic  acid  is  reckoned.  The  operator  obtains  a  more 
accurate  result,  however,  when  the  chromic  acid  is  con- 
verted into  oxide  of  chromium  in  the  solution,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  chromic  acid  is  calculated  from  the  weight 
of  the  oxide  of  chromium  obtained  by  precipitation  and 
ignition.  The  reduction  of  chromic  acid  to  oxide  of  chro- 
mium, is  best  effected  by  muriatic  acid.  The  chromic  acid 
solution,  if  very  dilute,  must  be  somewhat  concentrated 
by  evaporation ;  it  must  then  be  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
muriatic  acid,  and  boiled :  during  the  boiling,  the  wished- 
for  change  occurs,  the  oxide  of  chromium  remaining  dis- 
solved in  the  muriatic  acid  solution.  Chlorine  is  mean- 
while set  free,  and  flies  off  in  the  state  of  gas.  The  reduc- 
tion is  promoted  by  the  addition  of  alcohol ;  in  that  case, 
not  chlorine  gas,  but  chlorine  ether,  is  disengaged.  The 
excess  of  alcohol  is  expelled  by  the  application  of  a  gentle 
heat,  which  causes  its  evaporation.  The  oxide  of  chro- 
mium is  then  precipitated  by  ammonia. — Chromic  acid  can 
be  converted  into  oxide  of  chromium,  by  another  process, 
which  consists  in  passing  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas  through  the  chromic  acid  solution ;  the  oxide  of 
chromium  continues  dissolved,  when  another  acid  has  been 
added  to  the  solution.  Sulphur  precipitates  during  this 
operation.  The  solution  is  warmed  to  expel  the  excess 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  sulphur  is  then  sepa- 
rated by  filtration.  The  oxide  of  chromium  is  then  pre- 
cipitated from  the  filtered  solution  by  caustic  ammonia. 
The  reduction  of  chromic  acid  to  oxide  of  chromium  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  is  a  process  particularly  proper 
to  be  adopted,  when  the  chromic  acid  solution  is  very 
•  dilute.  It  is  then,  however,  indispensably  necessary  to 
expose  the  solution  to  heat,  after  having  passed  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  it.  The 
object  of  this  is,  to  separate  the  sulphur  properly. 
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Separation  from  Alcalies  and  Akaline  Earths. — ^Tbe  sepa- 
ration of  oxide  of  chromium  and  of  chromic  acid  from  other 
sabstances,  is  often  accompanied  by  difficulties ;  because 
the  chromium  cannot  be  precipitated  as  sulpburet  of 
diromiiim,  either  from  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  or  from  neutral  solutions  by  bihydrosul- 
(diuret  of  ammonia. — ^When  the  compounds  to  be  ex- 
amined are  soluble  in  acids,  the  oxide  of  chromium  can 
be  separated  from  the  alcalies  and  alcaline  earths  by 
ammonia,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  peroxide  of 
iron,  with  which  oxide  of  chromium  has  many  properties 
in  oommon,  can  be  separated  from  the  same  bases  by  the 
same  reagent.  If  it  be  chromic  acid  which  is  combined 
with  these  bases,  it  must  first  be  converted  by  muriatic 
acid  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  in^  oxide  of  chro- 
niiim. 

Separation  from  Magnesia. — No  accurate  method  of  sepa- 
rating oxide  of  chromium  from  magnesia  is  yet  known. 
The  operator  might  add  to  the  solution  of  the  two  sub- 
stances, a  large  quantity  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  then 
precipitate  the  oxide  of  chromium  by  ammonia,  which 
would  leave  the  magnesia  still  in  solution. 

Separation  from  Alumina. — Oxide  of  chromium  is  sepa- 
lated  from  alumina  by  caustic  potash,  which  dissolves  the 
atomina  and  leaves  the  oxide  of  chromium  untouched. 
But  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  boil  the  mixture  of 
the  two  substances  with  caustic  potash,  during  a  consider- 
able time ;  because  an  excess  of  caustic  potash  dissolves 
oxide  of  chromium  in  the  cold,  and  it  is  only  after  a  long 
bmling  that  the  oxide  of  chromium  is  again  precipitated. 
Tbe  alumina  is  obtained  from  the  solution,  filtered  from 
the  oxide  of  chromium,  by  first  supersaturating  the  solu- 
tion with  muriatic  acid,  and  then  precipitating  it  with 
ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia.  When  chromic  acid 
is  to  be  separated  from  alumina,  it  must  first  be  converted 
into  oxide  of  chromium.  Oxide  of  chromium  often  occurs 
in  combination  with  alumina,  in  the  chrome-iron  ore. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Manganese,  Zinc,  Cobalt, 
Nickel,  and  Iron. — The  separation  of  oxide  of  chromium 
and  of  chromic  acid,  from  the  oxides  of  manganese,  zinc. 
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cobalt^  and  nickel^  but  in  particular  from  those  of  iron,  is 
accompanied  by  many  difficulties.  From  such  of  these 
oxides  as  are  soluble  in  an  excess  of  ammonia,  for  ex- 
ample, from  oxide  of  zinc,  the  oxide  of  chromium  might, 
of  course,  be  separated  by  ammonia :  it  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained,  however,  whether  the  separation  thus  eflfected 
be  accurate  or  not. 

Most  of  these  oxides,  namely,  peroxide  of  iron  and  jHrot- 
oxide  of  iron,  can  be  separated  from  oxide  of  chromium 
by  a  process  similar  to  that  employed  to  separate  the 
oxides  of  iron  from  zirconia  and  tit^ic  acid.  This  pro- 
cess has  been  described  at  pages  58  and  170.  The 
operator  adds  to  the  solution,  so  large  a  quantity  of  tartaric 
acid,  that,  upon  subsequently  supersaturating  it  with  am- 
monia, neither  oxide  of  chromium  nor  the  oxides  of  mm 
are  precipitated.  He  then  subjects  the  clear  amimomacal 
solution  to  the  action  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia, 
which  produces  a  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  iron.  Hie 
vessel  is  placed  in  a  rather  warm  situation,  till  the  pre- 
cipitate has  fully  subsided.  The  solution  is  then  filtered, 
and  the  sulphuret  of  iron  is  washed  with  a  mixture  of 
water  and  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  Aft^  being 
washed,  the  sulphuret  of  iron  is  converted  into  peroxide 
of  iron,  by  the  process  described  at  page  S4.  The  solu- 
tion filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of  iron  contains  the  oxide 
of  chromium;  the  estimation  of  which  can  be  effected 
only  by  evaporating  the  solution  to  drjnoiess,  and  after- 
wards igniting  the  dry  mass  till  nothing  but  oxide  of 
chromium  remains.  The  ignition  must  be  effected  in  a 
counterpoised  platinum  capsule,  and  with  perfect  access 
of  atmospheric  air.  The  operation  ist^best  performed,  as 
has  been  intimated  at  page  50,  by  setting  the  platinmu 
capsule  in  the  muffle  of  an  assay  furnace ;  for  it  is  difficult 
completely  to  bum  away  the  charcoal  of  the  tartaric  acid, 
by  using  any  other  sort  of  fire  place.  When  the  tartaric 
acid  made  use  of,  is  pure,  so  is,  also,  the  resulting  oxide 
of  chromium.  But  when  the  tartaric  acid  contains  lime, 
which  is  almost  always  the  case  with  the  tartaric  acid 
found  in  commerce,  then  the  whole  quantity  of  that  earth 
remains  behind  with  the  oxide  of  chromium.    It  is  then 
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neoessaiy,  since  the  impure  oxide  of  chromium  has  been 
rendered  insoluble  in  acids  by  the  ignition  it  has  been 
exposed  to,  to  mix  it  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  to 
Aue  it  in  a  platinum  crucible ;  then,  to  dissolve  the  fused 
mass  in  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid,  to  boil  the  solution, 
and  to  precipitate  the  pure  oxide  of  chromium  by  caustic 
ammonia. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Iron  by  Caustic  Potash. — 
The  oxides  of  iron,  as  well  as  other  metallic  oxides  which 
are  completely  precipitable  by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
patash,  can  be  separated  from  oxide  of  chromium  by  the 
process  which  foUows :  The  compound  of  the  two  oxides 
which  are  to  be  separated,  is  fused  in  a  platinum  crucible 
with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash.  The  oxide  of 
(iromium  is  then,  like  the  oxide  of  manganese,  more 
hig^y  oxidised  by  the  air,  and  a  production  of  chromate 
of  potash  takes  place.  When  the  crucible  is  cold,  the 
ignited  mass  is  treated  with  water ;  the  chromate  of  potash 
uid  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash  dissolve  in  the 
water,  while  the  peroxide  of  iron  remains  undissolved,  and 
can  be  gathered  upon  a  filter.  The  filtered  solution  is 
cantioiisly  acidulated  by  muriatic  acid,  and  is  then  boiled 
tin  the  cluromic  acid  is  reduced  to  oxide  of  chromium ;  the 
oxide  ot  chromium  is  then  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The 
peroxide  of  iron  is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  likewise 
precipitated  from  the  solution  by  ammonia. 

Analysis  of  Chrome-Iron  Ore. — In  this  manner,  however, 
the  compound  of  oxide  of  chromium  with  protoxide  of 
iron,  which  occurs  in  nature,  and  is  known  to  mineralogists 
by  the  name  of  chrome-iron  ore,  cannot  be  analysed.  The 
reascm  of  this  is,  that  that  mineral  is  indecomposable  by 
caibcmate  of  potash ;  even  when  the  mineral  has  been  very 
finely  levigated,  fusion  with  carbonate  of  potash  is  almost 
entirdy  without  efiect.  To  decompose  it  for  technical  pur- 
poses, it  is  fused  with  nitrate  of  potash ;  yet  this  method 
cannot  be  employed  in  a  quantitative  anaJysis,  since  the 
fusion  can  be  performed,  neither  in  the  platinum  crucible 
nor  in  a  silver  crucible.  The  only  way  to  proceed,  when 
the  operator  is  desirous  of  efiecting  a  quantitative  analysis 
of  chrome-iron  ore,  is,  to  reduce  the  mineral,  by  levigation. 
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to  the  finest  state  of  division  which  is  possible^  and  then 
to  fuse  it  with  caustic  potash.    In  this  operation,  the  same 
precautionary  measures  have  to  be  observed  as  are  requi- 
site in  the  treatment  of  siliceous  substances  by  caustic 
potash.     As  these  precautionary  measures  will  be  cir- 
cumstantially described,  in  the  section  on  Silicium,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak  of  them  at  length  here. — ^After  the 
fusion  with  caustic  potash,  the  mass  is  treated  with  water, 
which  dissolves  the  resulting  chromate  of  potash  and  the 
excess  of  caustic  potash.     The  peroxide  of  iron  which 
remains  undissolved  is,  after  filtration,  dissolved  in  muri- 
atic acid ;  in  general,  it  leaves  a  small  portion  of  nnde- 
composed  chrome-iron  ore,  which  does  not  dissolve  in  the 
acid  which  dissolves  the  peroxide  of  iron.     This  small 
quantity  of  the  undecomposed  compound  is  filtered  ttom 
the  solution  of  peroxide  of  iron;   it  is  then  dried  and 
weighed,  and  the  weight  is  deducted  from  that  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  chrome-iron  ore  submitted  to  analysis. 
The  peroxide  of  iron  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  the 
precipitate  is  weighed.    The  chromic  acid  existing  in  the 
solution  of  chromate  of  potash,  is  reduced  to  oxide  of 
chromium,  and  is  then  also  precipitated  by  ammonia. — 
When  the  chrome-iron  ore  contains  alumina,  which  is  very 
frequently  the  case,  then  the  alumina  is  found  in  the  solu- 
tion of  chromate  of  potash,  supposing  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  caustic  potash  has  been  employed.    The 
solution  is  tlien,  in  the  same  manner,  acidulated  by  muri- 
atic acid,  and  the  chromic  acid  is  reduced  to  oxide  of 
chromium;    the  latter  is  thereupon  separated  from  the 
alumina,  by  the  process  which  has  been  described  above. 
— ^The  oxidised  iron  which  is  contained  in  the  chrome-iron 
ore  cannot  be  reduced  by  hydrogen  gas,  not  even  when  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  exposed  to  a  very  strong  heat    It 
is  consequently  not  possible  satisfactorily  to  determine 
the  state  of  oxidation  of  the  iron,  in  the  chrome-iron 
ore,  by  foUowing  the  process  which  has  been  described  at 
page  64. 

Separation  from  Deutoxide  of  Coppery  Protoxide  of  Leadj 
and  Oxide  of  Silver. — The  oxides  which  are  precipitaUe 
from  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  can  be 
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easily  separated  from  oxide  of  chromium  and  chromic 
acid;  such,  for  example,  is  the  deutoxide  of  copper.  The 
oxide  of  chromium  is  not  affected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  whUe  the  chromic  acid  is  converted  thereby  into  oxide 
of  duominm,  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  acid  solution. 
Pkotoxide  of  lead  can  be  extremely  weU  separated  from 
oxide  of  chromium,  by  converting  both  oxides  by  means 
of  muriatic  acid,  into  chlorides,  and  then  treating  the 
dikwides  with  alcohol.  The  chloride  of  lead  remains  un- 
dissdved  by  the  alcohol,  while  the  protochloride  of  chro- 
■iom  dissolves  therein.  After  evaporating  the  alcohol  by 
die  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  the  oxide  of  chromium 
ctn  be  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  caustic  ammonia. 
—When  chromic  acid  is  combined  with  protoxide  of  lead, 
the  oompoimd  is  boiled  with  a  mixture  of  muriatic  acid 
and  alcohol;  whereupon,  the  chromic  acid  is  converted 
into  oxide  of  chromium,  under  disengagement  of  chlorine 
ether.  The  oxide  of  chromium  dissolves  in  the  muriatic 
addy  while  the  chloride  of  lead  precipitates  in  the 
f|Hritaoos  liquid.  The  chloride  of  lead  is  filtered  on  a 
weighed  filter,  and  washed  with  spirits  of  wine ;  it  is  then 
dried  and  weighed.  The  quantity  of  protoxide  of  lead  is 
calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  chloride  of  lead.  The 
latter  can  also  be  converted  into  sulphate  of  lead,  and  the 
qoantity  of  protoxide  of  lead  be  estimated  in  that  man- 
BeTw — It  is  very  easy  to  examine,  by  this  process,  not  only 
the  difomate  of  lead  which  is  found  in  commerce,  but 
diat  which  occurs  in  nature  and  is  known  to  mineralogists 
bjr  the  name  of  red  lead-ore.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in 
the  analysis  of  the  red  lead-ore,  previously  to  levigate  the 
ccHnpoond  very  finely,  since,  otherwise,  the  muriatic  acid 
does  not  fiiUy  decompose  it. — Oxide  of  silver  can  likewise 
be  separated  from  the  oxides  of  chromium  by  muriatic 
add. 

Separation  of  Chromic  Acid  from  Oxide  of  Chromimn. — 
When  chromic  acid  is  to  be  separated  from  oxide  ef 
chromium,  and  the  two  compounds  are  in  solution,  the 
way  to  proceed  is,  according  to  Maus  (Poggbndorfp's 
AnJnalen,  B.  ix.  p.  127),  to  add  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead:  whereby  chromate  of  lead  is  precipitated,  while  the 
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oxide  of  chromium  and  the  excess  of  acetate  of  lead,  te^ 
main  in  solution.  Care  must  be  taken,  that  the  solution 
does  not  contain  so  much  free  acid,  as  to  act  as  a  solvent 
on  the  cfaromate  of  lead.  Acetic  acid  may  be  present  in 
excess  without  prejudice,  since  the  chromate  of  lead  is 
insoluble  in  that  acid. — ^When  a  solid  compound  of  chromic 
acid  and  chromic  oxide  is  to  be  examined,  it  may,  when  it 
has  been  recently  precipitated,  be  digested  with  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead,  to  which  a  little  free  acetic  acid  has  been 
added.  The  operator  obtains  a  solution  of  the  oxide  of 
chromium,  while  chromate  of  lead  remains  undissolred. 
The  excess  of  lead  is  separated  from  the  solution  of  oxide 
of  chromium  by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas ; 
the  oxide  of  chromium  can  then  be  precipitated.  It  is 
necessary  to  decompose  the  resulting  chromate  of  lead, 
that  it  may  be  determined  how  much  chromic  acid  it 
contains.  The  best  way  to  decompose  it,  is  by  means  of 
muriatic  acid  and  alcohol.  The  chloride  of  lead  is  sepa- 
rated by  filtration,  and  the  oxide  of  chromium  is  precipi- 
tated from  the  filtered  solution.  The  quantity  of  chromic 
acid  is  ascertained  by  calculation. 

XXXVII.   ARSENIC. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  the  Acids  of  Arsenicy  by  Prot- 
oxide of  Lead. — ^The  quantitative  estimation  of  the  arseni- 
ous  and  arsenic  acids  in  solution,  can  be  effected  by  varioiu 
operations.  If  the  solution,  besides  arsenic  acid,  contains 
only  nitric  acid,  and  no  description  of  fixed  substance,  it 
must  be  mixed  with  an  accurately  weighed  quantity  of 
freshly  ignited  pure  protoxide  of  lead.  The  soluticm  most 
then  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  remainder  be 
ignited  in  a  little  counterpoised  platinum  capsule.  The 
quantity  of  the  arsenic  acid  is  learned,  by  deducting  the 
weight  of  the  protoxide  of  lead  employed,  from  that  of 
the  ignited  mass.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  here,  that 
the  solution  must  contain  no  other  acid  than  arsenic  acid, 
capable  of  producing  a  fixed  salt  with  protoxide  of  lead. 
The  presence  of  ammonia  is  likewise  disadvantageous  in  ^ 
this  method  of  estimation. 
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Quantitative  JEetimation  of  Arsenious  Acid :  Precipitation 
hg  Sufykuretted  Hydrogen  Gas.—^Avsemons  acid  cannot  be 
«i8fly  conTerted  into  arsenic  acid^  by  means  of  nitric  acid 
alone^  but  only  by  means  of  aqua  regia.  But  arsenic  acid 
camiot  be  quantitatiTely  estimated  by  protoxide  of  lead, 
in  the  manner  described  above,  if  muriatic  acid  is  present 
in  the  solution.  It  is  better  therefore  to  precipitate  the 
araenic  from  the  solution,  by  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  The  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  precipitated  from 
dfluted  acid  solutions,  in  such  a  case,  is  equivalent  in  the 
proportion  of  its  constituents  to  the  arsenious  acid.  The 
gas  18  allowed  to  stream  through  the  solution,  till  the 
latter  is  fully  saturated  therewith.  The  solution  is  after^ 
wards  permitted  to  remain  in  a  situation  where  it  may  be 
Teiy  moderately  warmed,  until  the  smell  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  no  longer  perceptible.  By  this  means,  the 
last  traces  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  which  remain  dissolved 
in  a  solution  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
are  completely  precipitated.  The  resulting  sulphuret  of 
aisenic  is  filtered  upon  a  weighed  filter,  and  washed ;  it  is 
afterwards  dried  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  then  weighed. 
If  the  operator  were  convinced  that  the  solution  contained 
only  arsenious  acid,  he  might  calculate  the  quantity  of 
die  arsenious  acid  from  the  weight  of  the  resulting  sul- 
jAoret ;  nevertheless,  an  error  might  be  committed,  even 
in  that  case,  because  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  arsenic 
contains  more  sulphur  than,  according  to  theory,  it  ought 
to  contain ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  free  sulphur  is 
deposited  during  the  decomposition  of  the  excess  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  which  was  dissolved  in  the  solu- 
tkML  But  when  the  operator  imagines,  that,  in  addition 
to  tlie  arsenious  acid,  a  portion  of  arsenic  acid  was  also 
present,  the  resulting  sulphuret  of  arsenic  must  invariably 
be  farther  examined,  which  indeed,  for  the  reasons  above 
mentioned,  should  also  be  the  case,  when  merely  arsenious 
acid  was  present.  The  best  method  of  examining  the 
solphnret  of  arsenic  is  the  following :  Let  it  be  dried  and 
w^gfaed,  and  then  put  as  much  of  it  as  can  be  separated 
fiNm  the  filter,  into  a  small  matrass  or  glass :  then  weigh 
the  filter  with  what  remains  upon  it,  to  ascertain  how 
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mach  of  the  sulpburet  of  arsenic  is  subniitted  to  ^xperi- 
meot.  Pour  aqua  regia  over  the  sulphuret,  and  allow  it 
to  digest  therewith.  The  arsenic  is  converted  into  arsenic 
acid ;  the  sulphur  is  partly  converted  into  sulphuric  acid, 
and  partly  precipitated  as  pure  sulphur.  The  digestion 
would  be  of  too  long  continuance,  and  the  aqua  regia 
would  require  to  be  often  renewed,  if  it  were  intended  to 
convert  the  sulphur  wholly  into  sulphuric  acid.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  sulphur  has  concreted  into  a  few  lumps, 
it  is  filtered  upon  a  weighed  filter,  and  washed ;  then  very 
carefully  dried, and  weighed.  To  the  filtered  solution,  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  barium  is  added ;  the  quantity  of 
sulphur  contained  in  the  solution,  is  calculated  from  the 
weight  of  the  resulting  sulphate  of  barytes.  The  two 
quantities  of  sulphur  indicate  the  entire  quantity  con- 
tained in  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  submitted  to  analysis. 
The  loss  indicates  the  quantity  of  arsenic,  from  which  the 
quantity  of  arsenious  acid  can  be  reckoned. — ^The  precau- 
tion is  hereby  to  be  observed,  of  not  filtering  the  undis- 
solved sulphur,  until  it  has  digested  a  pretty  long  time  yriib 
the  aqua  regia.  The  colour  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic  does 
not  strikingly  differ  from  the  colour  of  sulphur;  yet,  after 
a  little  experience,  the  operator  learns  to  judge  extremely 
well  from  the  colour  and  appearance  of  the  sulphur, 
whether  or  not  it  contain  any  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Arsenic  Add, — In  the  same 
manner  can  arsenic  acid  in  solution  be  quantitatively 
estimated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas ;  and  this  method 
is  to  be  adopted  when  it  is  impossible  to  ^fiect  the  esti- 
mation by  protoxide  of  lead,  as  it  is,  for  example,  when 
the  solution  contains  muriatic  acid  or  fixed  constituents. 
Arsenic  acid,  however,  is  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  far  more  slowly  than  arsenious  acid.  Of 
all  substances  that  are  acted  on  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  arsenic  acid  is  the  one  whose  precipitation  requires 
the  greatest  length  of  time.  Besides  this,  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  the  resulting  sulphuret  of  arsenic  remains  in 
solution,  in  the  hydrosulphuretted  liquor,  than  is  the  case 
when  the  arsenious  acid  is  precipitated.  The  dissolved 
sulphuret  can,  nevertheless,  be  fully  precipitated,  by  ex- 
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posing  the  mixture  to  a  very  gentle  heat  till  it  ceases  to 
smeH  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. — If  the  operator  knows  to 
a  certainty,  that  the  solution  contained  only  arsenic  acid, 
he  may  reckon  the  quantity  of  the  acid  from  the  weight  of 
the  sulphuret,  since  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  produced  in 
this  case  is  equivalent  to  arsenic  acid.  It  must^  however, 
be  remembered,  that  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  arsenic 
is  contaminated  by  free  sulphur,  produced  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This 
bee  sulphur  often  amounts  to  some  per  cents,  so  that  it 
is  indispensably  necessary  to  submit  the  sulphuret  of 
arsenic  thus  obtained  to  analysis.  The  examination  is 
conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  sulphuret  of 
arsenic  precipitated  from  solutions  of  arsenious  acid. 

Trfeatment  of  Solutions  of  Arsenic,  by  Bihydrosulphuret  of 
Ammonia. — Instead  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  arsenious 
or  arsenic  acid,  by  passing  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
liydrogen  gas  through  their  diluted  solutions,  the  opera- 
tion which  follows  may  be  adopted :  The  acid  solution  of 
aisenic  is  supersaturated  with  ammonia  and  mixed  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammoniac 
fefeapan,  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  which  is  formed,  disr 
8(d¥es  readily  and  completely  in  the  excess  of  bihydrosul- 
phuret of  ammonia ;  it  matters  not,  whether  the  sulphuret 
produced  be  equivalent  in  its  composition  to  the  arsenious 
or  the  ars^iic  acid.  If  the  solution  be  very  concentrated, 
it  is  diluted  with  water,  and  then  mixed  with  as  much 
mnriatic  acid  as  is  sufficient  to  make  it  acid.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  is  then  disengaged,  and  sulphuret 
of  arsenic  precipitated.  The  solution  is  digested  at  a 
very  gentle  heat,  until  it  no  longer  smells  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  and  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  then  filtered. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  analyse  this  sulphuret  of 
ara^c  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described  above ; 
for  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  free  sulphur,  furnished 
by  the  decomposed  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 

Precipitation  of  Arsenic  Add,  by  Salts  of  Lead. — The 
quantitative  estimation  of  arsenic,  by  precipitating  the 
amenious  and  arsenic  acids  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
and  by  analysing  the  resulting  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  is  the 
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only  method  which  gives  satisfactory  results.  In  general, 
however^  arsenic  acid  is  precipitated  as  arseniate  of  lead, 
by  solutions  of  acetate,  or  of  nitrate  of  lead ;  the  quantity 
of  the  arsenic  acid  being  reckoned  firom  the  weight  of  the 
arseniate  of  lead.  But  this  method  affords  results  with 
which  no  analyst  should  be  contented;  setting  the  foct 
out  of  question,  that,  when  other  metals  are  present  in  the 
solution,  this  method  is  accompanied  by  more  difficulties 
than  the  method  described  above.  It  being  moreover  neces^ 
sary,  when  the  operator  wishes  to  have  results  that  shall 
approach  the  truths  to  ascertain  how  much  arsenic  acid  is 
contained  in  the  resulting  arseniate  of  lead,  this  method 
comes  to  be  more  tedious  than  the  quantitative  estimation 
of  arsenic,  in  the  state  of  sulphuret 

Separation  from  AlcalUSf  Earths^  and  the  Oxides  ofMm^ 
ganese,  Irony  ZinCj  Cobalt,  Nickel,  Uraniumy  Titanium,  and 
Ckromium,  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas, — ^The  substances 
which  are  not  precipitable  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
can  be  separated  thereby  from  the  acids  of  arsenic  The 
diluted  solution  must  be  acidulated,  and  the  gas  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  through,  until  the  solution  is  completely 
saturated.  The  solution  must  then  be  exposed  to  a  veiy 
gentle  heat  until  it  no  longer  smells  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  precipitated  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  sepa- 
rated by  filtration,  and  analysed  in  the  manner  which  ha$ 
been  described  above.  The  other  substances  are  after^ 
wards  separated  from  the  filtered  solution.  If  peroxide 
of  iron  was  present  in  the  solution,  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  will  have  converted  it  into  protoxide  of 
iron. — The  oxide  of  arsenic  can  be  separated  in  this 
manner  from  the  earths  and  alcalies,  and  from  the  oxides 
of  manganese,  iron,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  uranium,  titanium, 
and  chromium. 

If  the  arsenic  is  combined  in  the  metallic  state  with  the 
above-named  metals,  the  alloy  must  be  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid  or  in  aqua  regia ;  the  solution  must  then  be  diluted, 
and  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  It  is,  in 
general^  better  to  treat  the  alloy  with  nitric  acid  than 
with  aqua  regia,  because  nitric  acid  produces  chiefly 
arsenious  acid,  while  aqua  regia,  on  the  contrary,  chiefly 
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produces  arsenic  acid;  now,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
precipitates  arsenic  acid  with  much  more  difficulty  than 
ars^ous  acid. 

Separatum  fnm  the  Oxides  of  Cadmium,  Lead,  Bismuth, 
Capper,  Silver,  and  Mercury,  hy  JBihydrosulphuret  of  Am- 
moma, — ^The  oxides  of  arsenic  can  be  separated  from  those 
of  cadmium,  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  silver,  and  mercury, 
by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  The  solution,  if  acid,  is 
lend^red  ammoniacal,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bihydro- 
jiolphoret  of  ammonia  is  then  added.  When  the  quantity 
of  arsenic  is  very  considerable,  the  whole  is  allowed  to 
digest  at  a  gentle  heat  for  a  considerable  time,  an  excess 
of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  being  added,  and  the  glass 
bdng  covered  with  a  glass  plate.  But  it  is  better,  with 
laige  quantities  of  arsenic,  to  operate  the  digestion  at  a 
Jtrrager  heat,  in  a  matrass  closed,  but  not  quite  air-tigh^ 
with  a  coriL«  When  completely  cold,  the  insoluble  metcnllic 
isniphiifets  are  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  with 
a  muLtore  of  water  and  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 
lliese  sulphurets  are  analysed,  for  the  purpose  of  estimat- 
ii^  the  oxides  they  are  equivalent  to,  by  methods  which 
have  been  given  in  the  preceding  sections.  The  ^tered 
wrfation  is  acidulated  by  muriatic  acid,  and  is  allowed  to 
digest  at  a  gentle  heat,  until  it  no  longer  smells  of  sulphu- 
letted  hydrogen ;  the  dissolved  sulphuret  of  arsenic  then 
precipitates.  It  is  filtered  upon  a  weighed  filter,  and 
weighed  ;  after  which,  the  quantity  of  sulphur  it  contains 
if  ascertained,  and  the  quantity  of  arsenic  is  then  reckoned. 
The  separation  of  arsenic  from  the  above-named  metals, 
by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  is  not  effected  completely, 
unless  the  insoluble  sulphurets  are  digested  sufficiently 
long  with  the  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Manganese,  Iron,  Zinc,  and 
Cobalt,  by  Bihydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia. — ^The  oxides  of 
aisenic  can,  in  the  same  manner,  be  separated  from  those 
of  manganese,  iron,  zinc,  and  cobalt,  whose  sulphurets  are 
quite  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  am- 
mooia.  This  method  is  often  preferred  to  that,  according 
lo  which  arsenic  is  separated  from  the  above-named  oxides, 
by  passing  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through 
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the  acid  solation.  But  in  this  case  also,  the  insolable 
metallic  sulphurets  must  be  properly  digested  with  the 
excess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia ;  because  they  may 
otherwise  retain  small  portions  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 
When  the  oxides  of  iron  have  been  thus  separated  from 
the  acids  of  arsenic^  it  happens  very  frequently^  that  upon 
dissolving  the  sulphuret  of  iron  in  muriatic  acid,  very  small 
portions  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic  remain  behind  undissolved. 
This  is  never  the  case,  however,  when  the  digestion  with 
bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  operated  with  a  proper 
degree  of  attention. 

Separation  from  the  Earths  and  Alcalies^  hy  Bihydromd- 
phuret  of  Ammonia. — Bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  also 
employed  to  separate  the  acids  of  arsenic  from  the  earths 
and  alcalies.  Before  the  reagent  is  added,  the  solution,  if 
acid,  must  be  rendered  alcaline  by  ammonia.  The  sulphu- 
ret of  arsenic  is  then  precipitated  by  muriatic  acid.  The 
solution  filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  contains  the 
earth  or  alcali  separated  from  the  arsenic  or  arsenious 
acid. 

Separation  of  Arsenic  Add  from  Metallic  Oxides  by  Caustic 
Potash. — It  is  customary,  when  metallic  arseniates  are 
dissolved  in  acids,  to  precipitate  the  metallic  oxides  they 
contain,  by  adding  an  excess  of  caustic  potash.  This 
method,  however,  ought  never  to  be  employed,  when 
results  approaching  to  truth  are  desired ;  for  even  when  a 
base  can  be  fully  precipitated  by  alcalies,  either  caustic  or 
carbonated,  from  its  solutions  in  muriatic,  nitric,  sulphuric, 
or  other  volatile  acids,  its  precipitation  ceases  to  be  effected 
when,  at  the  same  time,  the  solution  contains  arsenic  acid. 
If  so  much  of  the  alcali  be  added  as  is  sufficient  exactly  to 
saturate  the  solution,  then  the  arseniate  precipitates:  if 
more  alcali  be  added,  it  abstracts  indeed  a  portion  of 
arsenic  acid  from  the  precipitate,  but  no  excess  of  alcali, 
however  great  it  may  be,  is  sufficient  to  deprive  the  base 
of  all  its  arsenic  acid.  Consequently,  this  method  of  sepa- 
ration is  scarcely  ever  successful. 

Decomposition  of  Arseniates  by  Nitrate  of  Lead. — Arsenic 
acid  is  often  separated  from  bases  and  quantitatively 
€;stiniated  by  the  process  which  follows:    The  arseniate  is 
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dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
lead,  and  cantioosly  evaporated  to  dryness :  the  excess  of 
nitric  acid  is  thus  expelled,  and  when  the  mass  is  after- 
wards treated  with  water,  the  arseniate  of  lead  remains 
imdissolyed,  while  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  lead,  and  the 
base  which  was  previously  combined  with  the  arsenic 
acid,  but  now  is  united  to  nitric  acid,  dissolve.  The 
weight  of  the  arseniate  of  lead  is  ascertained,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  arsenic  acid  is  calculated,  too  generally,  on 
Ae  supposition  that  the  arseniate  of  lead  is  neutral.  This 
supposition  is,  however,  not  correct.  The  operator  must 
detennine  experimentally  how  much  protoxide  of  lead  is 
contained  in  the  precipitated  arseniate  of  lead.  It  is  also 
necessary,  if  the  quantity  of  the  base  is  to  be  determined, 
to  separate,  in  the  first  place,  the  excess  of  protoxide  of 
lead  from  the  filtered  solution.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that, 
as  was  observed  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  this  method 
does  not  deserve  to  be  employed. 

Separation  of  Arsenic  Add  from  BaryteSj  Lime^  Sirontiany 
and  Protoxide  of  Leadj  hy  Sulphuric  Acid, — Some  bases 
whose  compounds  with  sulphuric  acid  are  insoluble  in 
water  or  in  weak  spirits  of  wine,  can  be  separated  from 
arsenic  acid,  by  the  following  process,  with  great  ease  and 
accuracy.  These  bases  are  barytes,  lime,  strontian,  and 
protoxide  of  lead.  Supposing  one  of  these  bases  to  be 
combined  with  arsenic  acid,  and  the  compound  to  be  pre- 
sented for  examination  in  the  solid  form,  it  is,  in  the  first 
place,  to  be  weighed.  If  it  contain  water,  it  must  be  heated 
to  redness  before  it  is  weighed.  It  is  then  pulverised,  and 
submitted  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  which  it  is 
allowed  to  digest  for  some  time.  Thereafter,  if  the  base  is 
barjrtes  alone,  water  is  added ;  and  the  sulphate  of  barytes 
is  filtered,  washed,  and  weighed.  From  the  weight  of  the 
sulphate  of  barytes,  the  quantity  of  barytes  is  calculated. 
The  quantity  of  the  arsenic  acid  is  then  ascertained  with 
great  accuracy  from  the  loss.  If  the  base  is  lime,  stron- 
tian, or  protoxide  of  lead,  then,' after  the  decomposition  of 
the  compound  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  mixture  is  diluted 
with  spirits  of  wine,  instead  of  water ;  because  the  sul- 
I^tes  of  these  bases  are  partially  soluble  in  water,  but 
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not  in  spirits  of  wine^  while  the  separated  arsenic  acid  and 
the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  in  spirits  of  wine  as 
readily  as  in  wp^r.  The  sulphates  are  filtered,  washed 
with  alcohol,  and  weighed.  The  quantities  of  the  respec- 
tive bases  are  then  calculated. 

Befoi*e,  however,  these  arseniates  are  digested  with  sul-  . 
phuric  acid,  it  is  proper  to  treat  them  with  muriatic  acid. 
The  neutral  and  basic  arseniates  are  all  soluble  in  muriatic 
acid ;  so  are  also  the  acid  arseniates,  when  in  a  dry  state. 
But  most  of  the  acid  arseniates,  which  have  earths  or 
metallic  oxides  for  bases,  are  often  insoluble,  even  in  con- 
centrated muriatic  acid.  These  can  only  be  decomposed 
by  being  pulverised,  and  then  boiled  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  plati- 
num capsule.  Still,  the  boiling  must  not  be  continued  so 
long  as  to  drive  away  all  the  sulphuric  acid.  When,  after 
cooling,  the  mass  is  treated  with  water,  it  completely  dis- 
solves, provided  the  base  be  not  one  of  those  which  form 
insoluble,  or  nearly  insoluble,  compounds  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

Decomposition  of  Arsenical  Alloys  by  Chlorine  Cfos. — 
When  a  compound  of  reguline  arsenic  with  other  metals  is 
to  be  examined,  it  is  good  to  operate  by  means  of  gaseous 
chlorine.  Most  of  the  metals  which  alloy  with  arsenic  can 
be  separated  therefrom  by  the  process  employed  to  sepa- 
rate antimony  from  the  metals  whose  chlorides  are  not 
volatile.  The  description  of  this  process  will  be  found  at 
page  183.  The  reguline  compounds  of  arsenic  are,  how- 
ever, far  less  easily  decomposable  by  chlorine,  than  the 
compounds  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  sulphurets  of 
arsenic  and  antimony  with  other  metallic  sulphurets.  The 
method  of  operating,  in  the  decomposition  of  these  com- 
pounds, will  be  described  in  the  article  on  Sulphur.  Even 
when  but  a  few  grammes*  of  an  arsenical  alloy  are  sub- 
mitted to  analysis,  and  chlorine  gas  is  allowc^l  to  pass 
during  a  whole  day  over  the  heated  compound,  a  portion 
of  the  alloy  still  often  remains  in  the  glass  bulb  undecom- 
poscd.    And  when,  subsequently,  the  fixed  chlorides  are 

*  A  gramme  is  equal  to  16,438  grains  Troy. 
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treated  with  water^  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  them^  if 
sotuble,  there  remains^  of  course^  the  nndecomposed  por- 
tion ci  the  compound,  in  an  undissolved  state.  The 
quantity  so  remaining  must  be  determined,  and  its  weight 
deducted  from  that  of  the  portion  submitted  to  analysis. 
On  account  of  the  slowness  with  which  arsenical  alloys  are 
decomposed  by  chlorine,  this  method  is  only  worthy  of 
adoption,  when  the  metals  to  be  separated  are  those  whose 
oxides  cannot  be  separated  from  the  acids  of  arsenic 
either  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  or  bihydrosulphuret 
(tf  ammonia. 

Separation  of  Arsenic  from  Tin. — ^The  separation  of  tin 
fimn -arsenic  is  accompanied  by  difficulties  which  have  not 
jet  been  overcome.  No  sure  method  of  separating  the  two 
Mtals  is  known. 

Separation  of  Arsenic  from  Antimony. — The  separation  of 
antimony  from  arsenic  is  likewise  accompanied  by  many 
difficulties.  If,  however,  the  two  metals  are  combined 
with  one  another  in  the  reguline  state,  then  the  arsenic 
can  be  separated  from  the  antimony,  by  applying  heat  and 
excluding  the  compound  from  atmospheric  air,  since, 
imder  these  circumstances,  the  arsenic,  but  not  the  anti- 
mony,  volatilizes.  This  method  cannot  be  employed  in 
the  separation  of  arsenic  from  other  metals ;  for  most  of 
these  retain  a  part,  and  commonly  the  whole,  of  the  arsenic 
combined  with  them,  even  when  heated  to  redness;  the 
are^iic,  in  such  cases,  cannot  be  entirely  expelled,  even  by 
roasting  the  compound  in  the  op^  air.  To  separate  anti- 
mony from  arsenic,  the  best  method  is  to  ignite  the  alloy 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas.  For  such  an  experi- 
ment, the  apparatus  represented  at  page  83  may  be 
employed.  When  the  quantity  of  arsenic  is  considerable, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  hindermost  glass  tube  attached 
to  the  glass  bulb  g  be  not  too  small  in  diameter.  As  soon 
as  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  the  bulb  g  is 
heated.  The  heating  is  continued  as  long  as  metallic 
arsenic  continues  to  sublime  into  the  hindermost  glass 
tube.  As  fast  as  the  metallic  arsenic  is  deposited  in  this 
tube,  it  must  be  driven  forwards  by  the  flame  of  a  small 
spirit  lamp,  until  it  is  entii-ely  expelled  from  the  tube. 
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When  no  more  arsenic  proceeds  from  the  bulb,  and  when 
all  has  been  driven  from  the  tube^  the  apparatus  is  allowed 
to  cool,  the  current  of  hydrogen  gas  being  continually 
sustained.  At  the  end  of  the  experiment,  the  metallic 
antimony  which  remains  in  the  bulb  is  weighed,  and  the 
quantity  of  arsenic  is  estimated  from  the  loss.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  take  care  not  to  employ  too  strong  a  heat,  lest  the 
sublimed  arsenic  be  accompanied  by  a  little  antimony. 
The  operator  will,  of  course,  with  a  view  to  his  health, 
take  particular  care,  in  the  performance  of  this  experiment, 
to  avoid  inhaling  an  atmosphere  of  arsenical  vapours. 
The  operation  must  not  be  performed  in  the  open  room, 
but  under  a  chimney.  Nearly  all  the  varieties  of  the 
mineral  called  native  arsenic  (Scherbenkobalt),  contain 
small  quantities  of  antimony,  capable  of  being  separated 
by  the  process  just  described. 

When,  however,  antimony  and  arsenic  are  dissolved  in 
a  liquid,  or  when  they  are  combined  with  other  substances, 
so  as  to  be  incapable  of  separation  by  the  above  process, 
it  is  then  necessary  to  operate  in  a  different  manner.  The 
solution  of  the  two  substances  is  diluted  with  a  suflkient 
quantity  of  water;  previous  to  which,  however,  it  is 
mingled  with  tartaric  acid,  to  prevent  its  becoming  milky 
on  dilution.  If  the  substance  to  be  examined  is  in  the 
reguline  state,  it  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  and  the  result- 
ing solution  is  mixed  with  tartaric  acid  and  diluted  with 
water.  A  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  then 
passed  through  the  solution,  till  it  is  completely  saturated; 
and  the  solution  is  afterwards  heated,  to  cause  the  entire 
precipitation  of  the  sulphurets.  When  arsenic  acid  is  con- 
tained in  the  solution,  the  operator  can  see  very  distinctly 
that  what  is  first  precipitated  is  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and 
that  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  not  precipitated  till  after  a 
considerable  lapse  of  time :  an  orange-red  stratum  is  first 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  and  is  afterwards 
covered  by  a  bright  yellow  stratum.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary, before  filtration,  to  mingle  the  two  precipitates  inti- 
mately with  each  other,  which  is  done  by  industriously 
stirring  the  liquor  with  a  glass  rod.  A  weighed  filter  is 
employed  for  the  filtration;  and  the  sulphurets  are  dried 
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apon  it,  by  exposure  to  an  extremely  gentle  heat,  untU 
they  cease  to  decrease  in  weight.  When  the  weight  of  the 
salphurets  has  been  determined,  a  portion  thereof,  about 
the  half  of  the  precipitate,  is  shaken  into  a  glass.  The 
remainder,  with  the  filter,  is  again  very  cautiously  warmed 
and  weighed.  By  this  means  the  operator  learns  how 
much  of  the  sulphurets  is  taken  for  farther  examination. 
The  portion  shaken  into  the  glass  is  very  cautiously  oxi- 
dised by  aqua  regia.  This  operation  is  best  performed  in 
the  manner  described  at  page  176,  in  treating  of  the  oxida* 
tion  of  the  sulphuret  of  antimony.  The  solution  produced 
by  this  operation  is  mixed  with  tartaric  acid  and  diluted 
with  water.  If  any  sulphur  precipitates,  it  must  be  filtered, 
dried,  and  weighed.  The  sulphuric  acid,  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  sulphurets,  is  precipitated  from  the  filtered 
solution  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium.  From  the 
weight  of  the  sulphate  of  barjrtes,  the  quantity  of  the  sul- 
phur is  calculated.  To  this  quantity  must  be  added  that 
of  the  sulphur  which  the  aqua  regia  had  failed  to  oxidise. 
When,  by  this  process,  the  quantity  of  sulphur  contained 
m  a  weighed  portion  of  the  metallic  sulphurets  has  been 
determined,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  what  must  be  the  com- 
mon weight  of  the  antimony  and  arsenic ;  but  a  different 
operation  is  necessary  to  show  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  two  metals.  Another  portion  of  the  precipitated  sul- 
phurets is  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sulphuret  of  antimony 
is  heated  when  the  object  is  to  determine  how  much  anti- 
mony it  contains.  A  minute  description  of  this  operation 
will  be  found  at  page  177.  A  glass  bulb,  on  each  side  of 
which  a  glass  tube  is  soldered,  is  weighed.  It  is  then  filled 
with  a  suitable  quantity  of  the  dry  metallic  sulphurets. 
The  glass  tubes  are  then  very  carefully  cleaned  with  the 
plume  of  a  feather,  and  the  whole  is  again  weighed.  By 
this  means,  the  quantity  of  the  sulphurets  employed  in  the 
experiment  is  accurately  determined.  When  the  apparatus 
is  placed  together  and  is  full  of  hydrogen  gas,  the  glass 
bulb  is  heated,  at  first  gradually,  and  then  more  power- 
fully. The  excess  of  sulphur  of  the  sulphuret  of  antimony 
is  the  first  thing  that  flies  off,  after  which  the  sulphuret  of 
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arsenic  sublimes.  A  great  psurt  of  the  latter  is  converted, 
by  the  action  of  the  hydrogen  gas,  into  metallic  arsenic. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  expel  all  the  sublimate  from  the 
tube,  by  applying  the  flame  of  a  small  spirit  lamp.  It  is 
very  necessary  not  to  heat  the  bulb  too  powerfully  or  for 
too  long  a  time,  since  otherwise  a  portion,  of  antimony 
could  be  driven  away  with  the  sublimed  arsenic ;  but  it  is 
also  necessary  not  to  employ  too  weak  a  heat,  for  then  the 
reduction  would  be  imperfect.  When  proper  cate  is 
observed,  this  method  affords  a  result  with  which  the 
operator  may  be  contented,  although  it  is  not  perfectly 
accurate :  in  general,  however,  it  is  only  about  a  half  per 
cent,  from  the  truth. — ^The  antimony  which  remains  behind 
is  weighed.  As  the  operator  learns  by  this  process  the 
quantity  of  antimony  contained  in  the  precipitated  metallic 
sulphurets,  and  has,  by  a  previous  operation,  determined 
the  quantity  of  sulphur,  it  is  now  easy  to  find  the  quantity 
of  arsenic  fVom  the  loss. 

This  method  of  separating  arsenic  from  antimony  is  pi^ 
ferable  to  other  methods  which  have  been  recommended 
for  this  purpose ;  for  the  results  afforded  by  other  methods 
are  all  more  remote  from  the  truth  than  those  afforded  by 
this  method. — It  is  proper  to  sublime  the  sulphuret  <^ 
arsenic  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas ;  becanse,  in  a 
common  distillation,  a  portion  of  sulphui'et  of  antimony,  by 
no  means  inconsiderable,  would  sublime  with  the  sulphuret 
of  arsenic. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that,  in  performing 
an  experiment  of  this  kind,  the  operator  should  take  care 
not  to  inhale  the  arsenical  vapours.  The  operation  must, 
of  course,  be  performed  under  a  chimney,  and  not  in  an 
open  room. 

It  will  be  immediately  perceived,  that,  according  to  this 
method,  the  slightest  quantity  of  antimony  in  sulphuret  of 
arsenic  can  be  more  easily  detected  and  weighed,  than  a 
slight  quantity  of  arsenic  in  sulphuret  of  antimony. 

Analysis  of  Alloys  of  Antimony  and  Arsenic  with  other 
Metals. — If  the  operator  has  a  reguline  compound  of  arsenic 
and  antimony  with  other  metals,  or  a  compound  of  the 
oxides  of  arsenic  and  antimony  with  other  oxides,  it  must 
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be  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  or,  if  already  oxidised,  in  ma- 
riatic  acid.  The  solution  is  mixed  with  tartaric  acid, 
dilated  with  water,  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas.  The  precipitate,  thus  produced, 
consists  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  sulphuret  of  arsenic, 
provided  the  other  metals  are  not  precipitable  from  acid 
solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  solution  is 
filtered  from  the  precipitate,  supersaturated  with  ammonia, 
and  mixed  with  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  This  pre- 
cipitates the  remaining  metals;  it  is,  moreover,  the  only 
method  by  which  they  can  be  precipitated ;  for  the  tartaric 
add  which  is  present  in  the  solution,  hinders  the  reaction 
of  all  other  precipitants.  What  is  most  difficult  in  such  a 
case  as  this,  is  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  nickel ;  for  it  is 
wen  known  that  the  precipitation  of  nickel  by  bihydrosul- 
fAuret  of  ammonia,  is  accompanied  by  great  difficulties. — 
I^  however,  the  metals  combined  with  the  antimony  and 
arsenic  are  precipitable  from  acid  solutions  by  bihydrosul- 
phuret of  ammonia,  the  separation  must  then  be  effected 
by  Inhydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 

Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  Arsenic  from  each  other, — 
The  separation  and  quantitative  estimation  of  the  arsenious 
and  arsenic  acids,  when  both  are  contained  togisther  in  a 
sedation,  is  combined  with  such  difficulties  as  have  hitherto 
proved  to  be  insurmountable.  The  arsenic  might  indeed 
be  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  the 
salfAuret  of  arsenic  be  analysed,  to  find  the  relative  equi- 
valent proportions  of  oxygen  and  arsenic ;  for  which  the 
respective  quantities  appertaining  to  the  arsenious  and 
aisenic  acids  might  be  calculated.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  results  so  obtained  must  be  far  wide 
oi  the  truth ;  because  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  always 
accompanied  by  free  sulphur,  produced  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  existed  in  the 
solution :  hence,  all  the  reckoning  is  rendered  uncertain. 
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Reduction  by  Sidphwrovs  Acid. — If  tellurium  exists  in  a 
solution  as  oxide,  and  is  to  be  quantitatively  estimated, 
the  best  method  of  proceeding  is  to  reduce  it  to  the  metallic 
state  by  sulphurous  acid.    The  reduced  tellurium  is  filtered 
upon  a  weighed  filter,  carefully  dried  by  exposure  to  a 
gentle  heat/  and  weighed  repeatedly,  until,  on  fresh  expo- 
sure to  heat,  it  no  longer  loses  weight   Instead  of  a  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid  in  water,  it  is  better  to  employ  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphite  of  ammonia.    If  the  solution  of  the  oxide 
of  tellurium  is  alcaline,  it  is  acidulated  by  muriatic  acid; 
so  much  of  which  must  be  added,  that  the  oxide  at  first 
precipitated,  redissolves  in  the  excess  of  acid.    The  acid 
solution  is  warmed  in  a  matrass  until  it  gently  boils;  a 
little  of  the  solution  of  sulphite  of  ammonia  is  then  gra- 
dually added  to  the  acid  solution.    The  tellurium  precipi^ 
tates  in  the  form  of  black  powder.   The  only  thing  requiring 
to  be  particularly  attended  to  here,  is,  to  see  that  the  solu- 
tion always  contains  free  muriatic  acid.    If  the  solution 
of  the  oxide  of  tellurium  contains  nitric  acid,  the  result 
afforded  by  the  reduction  is  uncertain ;  for  the  nitric  acid 
set  at  liberty  during  the  process  can  easily  redissoWe  a 
portion  of  the  reduced  tellurium.    To  prevent  this  occur- 
rence, the  tellurium  solution  must,  previous  to  the  addition 
of  the  sulphite  of  ammonia,  be  gradually  mixed  with  muri- 
atic acid,  and  the  mixture  must  then  be  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  till  the  nitric  acid  is  completely  destroyed. 
The  way  to  know  when  the  nitric  acid  is  completely  de- 
stroyed, is  to  take  notice  of  the  smell  of  the  gas  disengaged 
during  the  evaporation :  if  it  have  the  most  distant  resem- 
blance to  chlorine,  the  nitric  acid  is  not  wholly  destroyed. 
The  gas  must  have  the  smell  of  pure  muriatic  acid  before 
the  operation  is  terminated.    The  concentrated  solution  is 
afterwards  diluted  with  a  little  water,  and  the  tellurium  is 
then  reduced  by  the  sulphite  of  ammonia. 

Precipitation  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas ;  Separation 
from  the  Earths  and  AlcalieSy  from  the  Oxides  of  Manganese^ 
Irony  ZinCy  Cobalty  Nichely  Uraniumy  ^c, — The  oxide  of 
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tellarinm  is  precipitated  from  its  acid  solutions  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas.  The  precipitate  is  brownish 
Uack  sulphuret  of  tellurium.  By  this  reagent,  then,  the 
oxide  of  tellQrinm  can  be  separated  from  the  earths  and 
alcalies,  and  from  the  oxides  of  manganese,  iron,  zinc, 
cobalt,  nickel,  uranium,  &c.  The  precaution  should  be 
observed  here,  of  exposing  the  liquid,  after  effecting  the 
precipitation,  to  a  very  gentle  degree  of  heat,  until  it  no 
ioi^r  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  precipi- 
tated sulphuret  of  tellurium  is  then  filtered.  If  the  operator 
18  convinced  that  no  other  sulphuret  has  been  precipitated 
with  tiie  sulphuret  of  tellurium,  he  may  filter  the  latter 
npim  a  weighed  filter,  and  after  having  dried  and  weighed 
it,  may  calculate  the  equivalent  proportion  of  oxide  of 
(eDoiinm.  But,  in  general,  the  sulphuret  of  teUurium  is 
aooompanied  by  an  excess  of  sulphur,  owing  to  the  decom- 
position of  the  dissolved  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  The  excess  of  sulphur  is  par^ 
ticnlaily  great,  when  the  solution  contained  peroxide  of 
iron.  In  this  case,  the  sulphuret  of  tellurium  must,  while 
still  wety  vrith  the  filter,  be  digested  in  aqua  regia:  the 
tdhnimn  then  becomes  oxidised,  while  the  sulphur  is  partly 
depofflted,  and  partly  converted  Into  sulphuric  acid.  The 
d^estion  is  continued  till  the  colour  of  the  precipitated 
solphnr  is  perfectly  yeUow.  The  solution  is  then  filtered ; 
the  nitric  acid  it  contains  is  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  a 
saflkient  quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  and  the  tellurium  is 
reduced  by  sulphite  of  ammonia. 

When  r^poline  tellurium  is  combined  with  metals,  whose 
oxides  are  not  precipitable  from  acid  solutions,  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas,  the  metallic  compound  is  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid  or  in  aqua  regia;  and  the  solution,  after 
dHution  with  water,  is  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.  Strong  nitric  acid  must  be  employed  to  dissolve  the 
compound ;  for,  if  it  be  treated  with  weak  nitric  acid,  a 
slight  disengagement  of  teUuretted  hydrogen  gas  may  take 
place. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Cadmiuniy  Lead,  Bismuth^ 
Copper  J  Sihety  arid  Mercury  y  by  Bihydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia. 
— llie  oxide  of  tellurium  can  be  separated  from  the  oxides 
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of  cadmium,  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  silver,  and  mercury,  by 
bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  The  solution  must  be  super- 
saturated with  ammonia,  the  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia 
added  in  excess,  and  the  whole  sillowed  to  digest  for  some 
time  at  a  gentle  heat.  Thereupon,  the  sulphuret  of  teUa- 
rium  easily  dissolves^  while  the  sulphurets  of  the  other 
metals  remain  undissolved. — ^When  metallic  tellurium  is 
combined  with  the  metals  of  those  oxides,  the  compound 
is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia ;  the  solution  is 
supersaturated  with  anunonia,  and  then  treated  as  above. 
— The  sulphuret  of  teUurium  is  precipitated  from  its  solu- 
tion in  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  by  muriatic  acid ;  the 
solution  is  gently  warmed,  until  it  no  longer  smells  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen;  the  sulphuret  of  teUurium  is  thes 
filtered  from  the  solution,  and  oxidised  by  aqua  regia; 
after  which,  the  tellurium  is  reduced,  in  the  maimer  above 
described,  by  sulphite  of  ammonia. 

Separation  from  Gold  and  other  Metals  hy  Chlorine.-^ 
Tellurium,  when  combined  with  reguline  metals,  can,  in 
many  cases,  be  very  weU  separated  by  chlorine  gas.  A 
weighed  quantity  of  the  compound  is  exposed  to  heat,  and 
to  the  simultaneous  action  of  chlorine  gas,  in  an  apparatus 
similar  to  that  represented  at  page  77.  Chloride  of  tel- 
lurium is  then  volatilized,  while  the  compounds  of  the 
chlorine  with  the  other  metals  remain  behind,  if  not  of  a 
volatile  nature.  The  chloride  of  tellurium  is  led  into  a 
flask  containing  very  dilute  muriatic  acid,  wherein  the 
chloride  of  teUurium  dissolves,  without  producing  a  milky 
solution.  The  teUurium  is  reduced  by  sulphite  of  am- 
monia. By  this  process,  teUurium  can  be  separated  from 
gold,  with  which  it  occurs  in  a  native  compound. 

Separation  from  Tin,  Antimony,  and  Arsenic. — The  best 
method  of  quantitatively  separating  tellurium  from  tin, 
antimony,  and  especiaUy  from  arsenic,  has  not  yet  been 
properly  determined.  According  to  BerzeLtIUS  (Poc- 
gendorff's  Annalen,  B.  viii.  p.  413),  arsenic,  whether 
it  be  combined  in  the  reguline  state  with  teUurium,  or  as 
sulphuret  of  arsenic  with  sulphuret  of  tellurium,  can  be 
separated  by  ihere  distillation.  ReguUne  tellurium  then 
remains  behind,  because  the  sulphuret  of  tellurium  also 
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loses  its  sulphur  in  the  heat.  By  this  operatioD,  however, 
i  little  of  the  tellurium  can  easily  be  volatilized  with  the 
other  substances. 


XXXIX.    SELENIUM. 

Reduction  of  Selenious  Acid  by  Sulphite  of  Ammonia. — 
When  selenium  is  contained  in  solution  as  selenious  acid, 
the  best  way  to  estimate  its  quantity  is  by  means  of 
folphurous  acid :  the  method  of  operating  is  the  same  as 
with  tellurium.  The  solution  which  contains  the  selenious 
acid  is  acidulated  by  muriatic  acid,  and  acted  on  by  a 
lolution  of  sulphite  of  ammonia.  The  selenium  is  there- 
vpon,  in  most  cases,  immediately  reduced,  and  separates 
in  the  form  of  a  cinnabar  red  powder,  which  remains  a  very 
long  time  suspended  in  the  solution.  But,  if  the  solution 
be  made  to  boil,  the  reduced  selenium  conglobes  to  a  very 
small  bulk,  and  becomes  black.  If,  now,  the  addition  of 
a  fresh  portion  of  sulphite  of  ammonia  produces  no  red 
colour  in  the  solution,  the  reduced  selenium  is  gathered 
■poo  a  weighed  filter,  and  washed.  It  is  then  dried  with 
the  utmost  degree  of  care,  and  when  it  loses  no  more 
weight  by  drying,  its  weight  is  finally  determined.— Sele- 
mom,  however,  is  often  more  slowly  reduced  by  sulphurous 
acid.  It  is  best,  in  all  cases,  after  the  reduced  selenium 
has  separated,  to  mix  the  liquid  with  a  fresh  quantity  of 
sulphite  of  ammonia,  to  allow  it  to  repose  for  some  time, 
and  then  to  boil  it  again.  If  no  more  selenium  is  then 
precipitated,  the  operator  can  be  sure  that  the  whole  quan- 
tity has  been  reduced  by  the  previous  operation. 

If  the  solution  in  which  the  selenious  acid  is  to  be 
reduced,  contains  nitric  acid,  the  latter  must  be  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  muriatic  acid,  before  the  sulphite  of 
ammonia  is  added.  To  this  end,  the  solution  is  placed  on 
the  sand-bath,  and  muriatic  acid  is  gradually  added  to  the 
hot  solution,  as  long  as  chlorine  is  disengaged.  When  the 
nitric  acid  has  thus  been  entirely  expelled,  the  selenium 
can  be  precipitated  by  sulphite  of  ammonia. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Selenic  Acid, — When,  how- 
ever, the  selenium  is  contained  in  a  solution  as  selenic 
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acid,  it  is  impossible,  according  to  Mits^herlich  (Poo- 
GBNDORFP's  Annalen,  B.  ix.  p.  630),  to  effect  its  reduction 
by  sulphurous  acid.  The  solution  must  then  be  kept 
boiling  with  muriatic  acid,  till  it  ceases  to  give  out  chlo- 
rine. The  selenic  acid  is  reduced  by  the  muriatic  acid  to 
selenious  acid,  which  can  be  reduced  to  selenium  by  sul- 
phurous acid  or  sulphite  of  ammonia;  a  solution  of  eidier  of 
the  latter  being  gradually  added  to  the  acid  solution.-^As  it 
is  difficult,  however,  to  reduce  the  last  traces  of  selenic 
acid  to  selenious  acid  by  muriatic  acid,  it  is  better  to  effect 
the  estimation  of  selenic  acid  by  precipitating  it  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes.  llie  substance  thus  preci- 
pitated is  seleniate  of  barytes,  which  is  as  insoluble  in 
diluted  free  acids  as  sulphate  of  barytes.  When,  there- 
fore, a  solution  contains  a  seleniate,  it  should  be  acidulated 
by  nitric  acid,  and  acted  on  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
barytes.  The  resulting  seleniate  of  barytes,  like  the  sul- 
phate of  barytes,  must  be  ignited.  It  is  afterwards  weighed; 
and  the  quantity  of  the  selenic  add  is  calculated  from  the 
weight  of  the  seleniate. 

Precipitation  of  Selenious  Acid  by  Sulphtiretted  Hydrogen 
Gas :  Separation  of  Selenious  Add  from  ^he  Earths  and 
Alcalies,  and  from  the  Oxides  of  Manganese,  Iron,  Zvue, 
Cobalt  J  Nickel,  ^c— The  selenious  acid  is  precipitated 
from  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  affording 
a  yeUow-coloured  sulphuret  of  selenium.  When,  therefore, 
selenium  is  contained  in  a  solution  as  selenious  acid,  it 
can  be  very  easily  separated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  from  the  alcalies  and  earths,  and  from  the  oxides  (rf* 
manganese,  iron,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  &c.  The  precipitated 
sulphuret  of  selenium  is  taken  from  the  filter,  whfle  still 
wet,  and  treated  with  aqua  regia:  it  must  be  digested 
therewith,  until  the  selenium  is  completely  dissolved,  and 
only  an  extremely  smaU  portion  of  sulphur  remains  undis- 
solved. It  is  better,  however,  to  effect  an  entire  solution 
by  means  of  fuming  nitric  acid ;  for,  it  is  possible  for  the 
undissolved  sulphur  to  retain  a  portion  of  selenium.  The 
solution  must  afterwards  be  digested  with  muriatic  acid, 
till  the  nitric  acid  is  completely  destroyed.  It  must  then 
be  diluted  with  a  little  water,  and  treated  with  sulphite  of 
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ammonia,  to  occasion  the  reduction  of  the  selenium. — But, 
as  the  bases  above-named  are  not  reducible  by  sulphurous 
add,  it  is  often  a  better  plan  to  precipitate  the  selenium 
from  the  acid  solution  by  sulphite  of  ammonia,  instead  of 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  then  to  estimate  the 
other  substances  in  the  filtered  solution. — When  the  sub- 
stances are  combined  in  the  reguline  state  with  selenium, 
tlie  compound  is  dissolved  in  heated  nitric  acid  or  aqua 
regia.  The  metals  are  much  earlier  oxidised  than  the 
selenium ;  but,  after  a  long  digestion,  the  latter  likewise 
dissolves  completely.  Before  the  sulphite  of  ammonia  is 
added  to  the  solution,  the  nitric  acid  must  be  destroyed  by 
muriatic  acid. 

Separation  of  Selenic  Acid  from  the  AlcaUes  and  Earths^ 
mid  from  the  Oxides  of  Manganese^  Iron,  Zinc,  Cobalt, 
Nickel^  ^c. — When,  instead  of  selenious  acid,  it  is,  on  the 
ctmtrary,  selenic  acid  which  is  combined  with  the  alcalies, 
earths,  and  above-named  metallic  oxides,  then  the  separa- 
tion of  the  selenium  can  be  effected,  neither  by  sulphurous 
add,  nor  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas;  since  both  of  these 
leagents  are  without  action  on  selenic  acid.  In  that  case, 
the  solution  must  either  be  boiled  with  muriatic  acid,  till 
the  selenic  acid  is  reduced  to  selenious  acid ;  or,  what  is 
better,  the  selenic  acid  must  be  directly  precipitated  by  a 
sedation  of  nitrate  of  barytes.  The  quantity  of  the  selenic 
add  is  reckoned  from  the  weight  of  the  precipitated  sele- 
niate  of  barytes. — When  the  seleniate  to  be  analysed  is 
insolable,  both  in  acids  and  water,  such  as,  for  example, 
the  seleniate  of  barytes,  it  must  be  treated  with  muriatic 
add,  when  boiled  with  which,  the  selenic  acid  is  reduced 
to  selenious  acid.  As  the  selenites  which  are  insoluble 
in  water,  are  soluble  in  acids,  the  reduction  of  the  insoluble 
aneniate  to  arsenitc  is  completely  effected  when  the  com- 
pound has  dissolved  in  the  muriatic  acid. 

Separation  from  Cadmium,  Lead,  Bismuth,  Copper,  Silver, 
Mercury,  Manganese,  Iron,  Zinc,  and  Cobalt,  by  BihydrosuU 
fkmret  of  Ammonia. — If  the  compound  for  analysis  contains 
selenium  in  combination  with  metals  whose  oxides  are 
predpitable  from  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  the  separation  may  be  effected  by  the  following  pro- 
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cess:  Metals  of  this  description  are^ — cadmium,  lead, 
bismuth,  copper,  silver,  and  mercury.  The  compound  is 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia ;  the  solution  is  super- 
saturated with  ammonia,  and  then  acted  on  by  bihydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia ;  thereupon,  the  sulphuret  of  selenium 
dissolves,  while  the  sulphurets  of  the  other  metals  are  pre- 
cipitated. This  method  of  separating  selenium  from  the 
above-named  metals  is,  in  most  cases,  preferable  to  that 
by  means  of  sulphurous  acid;  because,  several  of  the 
oxides  of  these  metals  are,  as  weU  as  selenious  acid, 
capable  of  being  reduced  by  sulphurous  acid,  Whai  the 
selenium  is  combined  with  lead,  with  which  it  frequently 
occurs  in  nature,  the  compound  can  be  analysed  by  no 
other  means  than  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  For, 
if  the  protoxide  of  lead  be  precipitated  iVom  the  solution  of 
the  seleuiuret  of  lead  in  nitric  acid,  by  the  addition  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  precipitate  always  contains  a 
portion  of  selenious  acid,  even  when  a  large  excess  of  the 
precipitant  has  been  applied.  And  when  the  protoxide  of 
lead  is  precipitated  ^rom  a  similar  solution  by  sulphniic 
acid,  it  is  necessary,  if  the  operator  wishes  to  obtain  the 
entire  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  lead,  to  evaporate  the 
solution  to  drjmess,  and  to  expose  the  dry  mass  to  heat, 
until  the  free  acid,  both  selenious  and  sulphuric  acid,  has 
been  completely  driven  away.  By  operating  in  that  man- 
ner, therefore,  the  quantity  of  the  selenium  cannot  be 
determined.  It  is,  likewise,  impossible  to  precipitate  the 
selenium  by  adding  sulphurous  acid  to  the  solution  of  sele- 
uiuret of  lead  in  aqua  regia ;  because,  although  a  portion 
of  reduced  selenium  is  thrown  down,  yet  it  is  accompanied 
by  selenite  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  lead,  so  that  its  estima- 
tion in  this  manner  cannot  be  effected. 

In  the  analysis  of  seleniuret  of  lead  by  bihydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia,  the  operator  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  separation  of  antimony  and  arsenic  from  that  metal. 
The  detailed  description  of  this  operation  may  be  seen  at 
pages  181  and  203.  Although  the  sulphuret  of  selenium 
easily  dissolves  in  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  proper,  after  having  supersaturated  the  solu- 
tion with  ammonia,  to  add  an  excess  of  the  bihydrosulphuret 
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of  ammonia,  and  to  allow  the  whole  to  digest  with  heat 
for  a  €(Hi8iderable  time.  The  tindissolyed  metallic  sul- 
pbnret  is  then  filtered,  and  washed  with  water  mixed  with 
bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  The  quantity  of  lead  con- 
tained in  the  solphnret  is  detennined  by  the  methods  which 
have  been  already  described. — The  solution  of  selenium  in 
tAydrosnlphuret  of  ammonia  is  acidulated  by  muriatic  acid, 
whereupon  the  sulphuret  of  selenium  precipitates.  The 
idntion  is  warmed  until  it  no  longer  smcUs  of  sulphuretted 
kfdrogen  gas,  upon  which  the  sulphuret  of  selenium  is 
ilt^ied.  .The  precipitate,  while  still  moist,  is  oxidised  by 
aqua  legia,  and  the  selenium  is  reduced  by  sulphite  of 
amnonia,  in  the  manner  described  above. — ^When  mercury 
18  separated  from  selenium  by  this  process,  the  solution 
oontaining  the  sulphuret  of  selenium  must  not  be  filtered 
from  the  sulphuret  of  mercury  till  the  whole  has  become 
ccMH^etely  cold*. — Manganese,  iron,  zinc,  and  cobalt,  can 
abo  be  separated  from  selenium  by  the  operation  here 
described. 

Stparation  of  Selenic  Add  from  Metallic  Oxides. — ^When 
die  metallic  oxides  which  are  precipitable  from  acid  solu- 
doDS  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  are,  on  the  contrary, 
combined  with  selenic  acid,  their  analysis  may  be  pro- 
ceeded in  as  follows:  The  compound  for  examination 
mnst  be  dissolved  in  water,  if  it  be  soluble  therein,  and 
the  solution  obtained  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  barytes,  which  produces  a  precipitate 
of  seleniate  of  barytes.  But  it  is  also  possible  to  preci- 
jMtate  the  metallic  oxides  in  the  state  of  metaUic  sulphurets, 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  since  this  gas  does  not  con- 
vert the  selenic  acid  into  sulphuret  of  selenium ;  the  selenic 
acid,  therefore,  remains  dissolved,  and  can  be  estimated  in 
thescdution  filtered  from  the  insoluble  sulphurets.  The  latter 
method  is  particularly  proper  to  be  employed  in  the  ana- 
lysis (^such  seleniates  as  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  which 
have  bases  which  can  be  converted  into  metallic  sulphurets 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas :  the  seleniate  of  lead,  for 
example,  is  a  substance  of  this  description.  When  this 
compound  is  to  be  analysed,  it  is  mingled  with  water,  and 
a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  through 
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the  mixture  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  absorbed.  The 
liquor  is  then  filtered :  the  sulphuret  of  lead  remsuns  on 
the  filter;  the  selcnic  acid  is  dissolved  in  the  filtered 
solution. 

Separation  of  Selenium  from  Metah  by  Chlorine, — ^The 
separation  of  selenium  from  metals  can  also  be  extremely 
well  efiiected,  by  leading  chlorine  ga^  over  the  compound, 
and  distilling  by  heat  the  volatile  chloride  of  selenium 
from  the  fixed  metallic  chlorides.  The  seleniorets  are 
much  better^  and  in  far  shorter  time,  decomposed  by 
chlorine  gas  than  the  antimoniurets  and  arseniurpts.  This 
method  of  analysing  the  seleniurets  is,  therefore,  muoh  to 
be  recommended.  The  apparatus  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, is  such  as  is  represented  at  page  77.  It  is  proper 
that  the  glass  tube  soldered  to  the  glass  bulb  e,  and  bent 
at  a  right  angle,  be-not  of  too  small  a  diameter. — A  weighed 
portion  of  the  seleniuret  is  placed  in  the  bulb  e;  and  when 
the  apparatus  is  placed  together,  and  is  full  of  chlorine 
gas,  the  seleniuret  in  the  bulb  is  heated  by  the  smallest 
flame  which  can  be  produced  by  the  spirit  lamp  with  doable 
current  of  air.  The  chloride  of  selenium  immediately  begins 
to  volatilize.  At  first  c^n  orange-yellow  oily  liquid  appears, 
which  is  the  protochloride  of  selenium.  This  runs  down 
the  tube  into  the  flask  k,  one^third  of  the  capacity  of  which 
is  filled  with  water.  The  protochloride  of  selenium  is 
decomposed  by  the  water,  and  selenium  is  precipitated. 
The  chlorine  which  afterwards  passes  into  the  solution 
redissolves  the  greater  part  of  the  precipitated  selenium; 
yet,  a  small  portion  of  the  selemum  often  remains  in  little 
lumps  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  Subsequently,  it  is  only 
the  perchloride  of  selenium  which  is  produced.  This  con- 
denses in  the  bent  glass  tube ;  and  if  the  tube  be  of  too 
small  a  diameter,  is  liable  to  stop  it.  It  iS|  of  course, 
necessary  to  drive  the  sublimed  perchloride  of  selenium 
very  frequently  towards  the  flask,  by  applying  to  the  tube 
the  flame  of  a  small  spirit  lamp. — ^The  seleniurets  are  so 
easily  decomposed  by  chlorine  gas,  that  all  the  selenium 
contained  in  a  portion  of  the  compound  of  some  grammes* 
in  weight,  is  completely  converted  into  chloride  of  sele- 

*  A  gramme  is  equal  to  15*438  grains  Troy. 
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iDOin  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  When  the  perchloride  of 
fldenium  has  been  driven  as  far  as  possible  from  the  glass 
bulb  by  means  of  the  flame  of  a  small  spirit  lamp,  and  no 
new  perchloride  of  selenium  can  be  seen  to  pass  from  the 
iwlb  into  the  tube,  the  operation  is  ended.  The  bulb  is 
then  allowed  to  cool  gradually ;  when  it  is  cold,  that  part 
of  the  tube  in  which  a  portion  of  perchloride  of  selenium 
still  remains,  is  cut  off  with  a  shai*p  iile,  and  allowed 
to  drop  into  the  flask  A,  which  must  be  instantly  closed. — 
The  metaUic  chlorides  which  remain  in  the  bulb  are  to  be 
subsequently  analysed  after  methods  which  have  been 
already  described.  When  lead  alone  was  combined  with 
the  selenium,  it  is  sufficient  to  weigh  the  glass  bulb,  first 
with  the  chloride  of  lead  within  it,  and  afterwards  by 
itself,  whereby  the  quantity  of  the  chloride  of  lead  is 
readily  ascertained.  But  when  copper  is  present,  it  is 
Qsdess  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  chlorides.  If  the 
eompound  contained  iron,  a  portion  of  perchloride  of  iron 
win  be  found  with  the  fixed  chlorides,  but  another  por- 
ticm  will  have  been  sublimed  with  the  perchloride  of 
fdenium. 

The  solution  in  the  flask  k  is  exposed  to  heat,  to  vola- 
tiliie  the  free  chlorine.  Muriatic  acid  is  then  added,  and 
the.  selenium  is  precipitated  by  sulphite  of  ammonia. 
Notwithstanding  the  readiness  with  which  the  precipita- 
tion of  selenium  is  effected  by  sulphurous  acid  in  solutions 
of  selenious  acid,  yet  this  precipitation  is  efiected  with 
just  as  much  difficulty,  when  a  solution  of  perchloride  of 
selenium  in  water,  has  been  exposed  for  a  long  time  to 
the  action  of  a  current  of  chlorine.  Upon  adding  sul- 
phurous acid  to  a  solution  of  selenious  acid,  a  cinnabar- 
red  colour  is  produced  in  a  few  moments;  but,  upon 
adding  sulphurous  acid  to  the  solution  of  perchloride  of 
fldenium,  it  is  very  common  to  obtain  no  precipitate  what- 
ever. It  must  be  inferred  from  this  fact,  that  selenic  acid 
has  been  produced.  It  is  only  by  a  long  continued  boiling 
with  muriatic  acid,  that  the  solution  can  be  brought  into 
such  a  state  as  to  admit  of  the  complete  reduction  of  the 
selenium  it  contains,  by  sulphite  of  ammonia.  The  liquid 
filtered  from  the  reduced  selenium  miLst  be  preserved  for  a 
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considerable  time,  then  boiled  afresh  with  muriatic  acid, 
and  again  acted  upon  by  sulphite  of  ammonia:  the  object 
of  this  second  process  is  to  ascertain  whether  all  the  sele- 
nium has  been  reduced  by  the  first  When  the  seleniuret 
contained  iron,  the  quantity  of  the  perchloride  of  iron 
which  distilled  oyer  with  the  perchloride  of  selenium,  must 
be  estimated  in  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  precipitated 
selenium. 

Separatum  Jrom  the  Oxides  of  TeUurUm,  Arsenic,  AmU- 
monyy  and  Tin, — There  are  certain  metals  which  can  be 
precipitated  from  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  but  afford  sulphurets  that  are  soluble  in  bihydrosul- 
phuret  of  ammonia.  The  separation  of  selenium  from 
such  metals  as  these,  might  be  effected  by  converting  the 
selenium  into  selenic  acid,  which  remains  unaltered  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  but  admits  of  the  precipitation 
of  the  accompanying  metals.  Magnus  (Inaugural  Dis- 
sertation :  de  Tellurio,  p.  12)  has  proposed  the  following 
operation  for  separating  selenium  from  tellurium  and 
arsenic :  The  compound  is  melted  with  nitrate  of  potash, 
in  a  small  porcelain  capsule  over  the  spirit  lamp  with 
double  current  of  air ;  the  result  afforded  by  this  operation 
is  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  tellurium  combined  with  potash, 
with  arseniate  of  potash,  and  seleniate  of  potash.  The 
melted  mass,  after  being  dissolved  in  water,  could  be  acid- 
ulated by  an  acid,  which,  however,  must  not  be  muriatic 
acid,  and  thenSbe  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  current  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas ;  by  this  means,  the  tellurium 
and  arsenic  would  be  separated  by  precipitation  from  the 
selenium. 

Separation  cf  Selenic  Acid  from  Selenious  Acid, — Tfce 
respective  quantities  of  selenic  acid  and  selenious  add, 
when  both  occur  in  the  same  solution,  can  be  very  easily 
estimated.  The  quantity  of  the  selenious  acid  is  first 
determined,  by  operating  either  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  or  sulphurous  acid ;  after  which,  the  selenic  acid  is 
estimated  as  seleniate  of  barytes,  or  it  can,  instead,  be 
reduced  to  selenious  acid  by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid. 
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Quantitative  Estimation  of  Sulphur. — The  quantitative 
detoninatioii  of  sulphur  can  be  effected  with  the  greatest 
accuracy :  the  operator  converts  the  sulphur  into  sulphuric 
acid,  precipitates  the  acid  by  a  salt  of  barytes,  and  reckons 
the  quantity  of  sulphur  from  the  weight  of  the  sulphate  of 
barytes.  To  this  end,  the  sulphuret  is  commonly  digested 
with  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia :  it  then  becomes  oxidised, 
ind  is  dissolved  in  the  acid.  The  sulphur  is  converted  by 
the  excess  of  acid  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  never  into  any 
lower  oxide  of  sulphur.  The  complete  conversion  of  the 
ndphur  into  sulphuric  acid  requires,  however,  a  large 
quantity  of  acid,  and  a  very  long  digestion,  assisted  by 
beat  In  almost  all  cases,  the  metal  which  is  combined 
with  the  sulphur  is  oxidised  much  sooner  than  the  sulphur 
itsdf ;  the  whole  quantity  of  the  resulting  metallic  oxide  is 
generally  dissolved,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  is 
still  undissolved.  The  latter  exhibits  itself,  after  a  long 
digestion^  in  the  form  of  hard,  yeUow  lumps ;  and  often, 
after  a  short  digestion,  lies  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
in  the  state  of  a  yeUow  powder.  Since  the  perfect  oxida- 
tion of  the  sulphur  requires  too  long  a  time,  the  process  is 
arrested  when  the  sulphur,  known  by  its  peculiar  yellow 
colour,  is  separated;  the  solution  is  then  diluted  with 
water,  and  filtered  through  an  accurately  weighed  filter. 
Thereupon  the  sulphur  is  washed  and  dried  at  a  very 
moderate  degree  of  heat,  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight. 
The  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  produced  by  the  digestion,  is 
precipitated  from  the  filtered  solution  by  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium.  The  operator  calculates  from  the 
weight  of  the  sulphate  of  barytes,  the  quantity  of  sulphur 
which  it  contains.  The  sum  of  the  two  portions  of  sulphur 
thus  found,  gives  the  quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  substance 
under  examination. 

When  a  substance  containing  sulphur  is  oxidised 
by  fuming  nitric  acid,  the  action  is  much  more  violent 
than  when,  for  this  purpose,  a  weaker  acid  or  aqua 
regia  is  employed.    If  the  sulphuret  be  pulverised,  and 
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then  treated  with  a  sufficient  excess  of  fuming  nitric 
acid,  no  sulphur  is  commonly  separated^  but  the  whole 
quantity  of  it  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  In  general, 
however,  the  fuming  nitric  acid  is  not  employed,  since  its 
use  requires  the  taking  6f  too  many  precautions.  That 
none  of  the  compound  may,  upon  being  treated  with  faming 
nitric  acid,  be  projected  from  the  vessel  and  lost,  it  is  best 
to  place  it  in  a  matrass,  and  to  pour  the  fuming  acid  upon 
it,  in  small  portions,  through  a  funnel.  The  operator  durst 
not,  in  this  operation,  add  a  new  quantity  of  the  acid, 
until  the  working  produced  by  the  previous  addition  is 
totally  at  an  end.  A  large  quantity  of  water  is  afterwards 
added  to  the  oxidised  mass,  and  when  the  whole  of  the 
sulphur  is  dissolved,  the  sulphuric  acid  which  has  been 
produced,  is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium. 

The  sulphate  of  barytes  which  is  obtained  by  these 
operations,  is  much  more  difficult  of  being  washed  dean 
than  is  generally  the  case,  because  the  coexistence  of  nitric 
acid  and  of  an  excess  of  the  salt  of  barytes,  in  the  solution, 
occasions  the  simultaneous  precipitation  of  a  p<Mrtion  of 
nitrate  of  barytes,  which  is  only  to  be  separated  fromf  the 
sulphate  of  barytes  by  washing  with  hot  water. 

The  farther  progress  of  the  analysis,  in  the  general  exa- 
minations of  sulphurets,  is  extremely  simple :  the  operator 
has  only  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  oxides  held  in 
solution  by  the  aqua  regia  or  nitric  acid,  which  is  filtered 
from  the  sulphate  of  barytes.  But  as  the  excess  of  barytes 
employed  to  effect  the  full  precipitation  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  might  produce  errors,  it  is  best,  in  the  first  place,  to 
separate  this  earth  from  the  solution.  For  this  purpose, 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  adding  a  great  excess.  The  operator  separates  the 
sulphate  of  barytes  by  filtration,  washes  it  clean,  and 
throws  it  away.  The  washing  of  this  portion  of  sulphate 
of  barytes  is  effected  with  ease.  The  oxides  contained  in 
the  solution  can  then  be  precipitated. 

Separation  from  Manganese,  Iron,  Zinc,  Cobalt^  Nickel^ 
Cadmium^  and  Copper. — It  is  possible  to  analyse,  after 
this  method,  the  greater  part  of  the  different  compounds 
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of  salphur  idth  metals.  The  compounds  of  sulphur  with 
manganese,  iron,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  cadmium,  and  cop- 
per, can,  for  example,  be  all  treated  in  this  manner ;  yet 
many  of  these  compounds,  especially  those  of  sulphur 
with  manganese,  and  some  of  those  of  sulphur  with  iron, 
require  particular  management :  the  operator  must  employ 
nitric  acid  which  is  pretty  strong,  and,  where  it  is  pos- 
sible, hot;  or,  instead  of  that,  must  use  strong  and  hot 
aqua  r^a.  If  he  employ  a  very  weak  acid,  and  neglect 
to  assist  its  action  by  heat,  a  slight  disengagement  of 
suli^iiiretted  hydrogen  gas  may  easily  take  place,  and 
thus  occasion  a  loss  of  sulphur.  It  is  better  also  to 
[mlTerise  these  compounds,  and  not  to  operate  upon 
them  in  large  pieces ;  because  the  latter  become  oxidised 
at  the  surface,  and  acquire  a-  coating  of  sulphur,  which 
often  protects  a  portion  of  the  compound  from  the  action 
of  the  acid.  The  sulphur  which  is  separated  in  these  ana- 
lyses has  generally  at  first  a  grey  colour.  The  operator 
most  not  filter  the  solution,  until,  by  continuing  the  diges- 
tion, the  sulphur  has  been  rendered  quite  yellow.  When 
the  weight  of  the  sulphur  has  been  determined,  after  having 
been  dried  completely  upon  the  weighed  filter,  it  must  be 
burned,  that  the  operator  may  ascertain  whether  it  be  pure 
or  not.  For  this  purpose,  the  operator  takes  from  the  filter 
as  much  sulphur  as  he  is  able  to  separate,  and  exposes  it 
to  heat  in  a  small  counterpoised  porcelain  crucible,  upon 
iriuch  it  bums  and  volatilizes.  If  it  give  a  fixed  remain- 
der, he  determines  its  weight:  the  remainder  consists  in 
general  of  an  oxide  of  the  metal  with  which  the  sulphur 
had  been  combined.  This  oxide  was  naturally  contained 
as  metallic  sulphuret  in  the  separated  sulphur ;  but  was, 
oa  being  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  converted  into 
basic  sulphate.  This  basic  sulphate  being  generally  in  but 
vary  small  quantity,  lost  its  sulphuric  acid  on  the  continu- 
ance and  increase  of  the  heat,  and  became  converted  into 
oxide.  This  is  generally  the  case.  From  the  weight  of  the 
remaining  oxide,  the  operator  calculates  the  quantity  of 
metal  which  it  contains ;  he  subtracts  this  weight  from  that 
of  the  sulphur,  and  thus  finds  the  true  quantity  of  the  sul- 
phur contained  in  the  original  compound.  He  then  dissolves 
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the  oxide  in  nmriatic  acid,  upon  which  a  small  qnantity  of 
matrix  or  sometimes  of  silica  remains  behind*  the  weight 
of  which  is  estimated  in  the  usual  manner.  These  inso- 
luble remainders  arc  met  with,  not  only  in  the  sulphorets 
which  are  found  in  nature,  but  also  in  those  which  are 
prepared  by  chemists.  The  solution  of  the  small  pordoo 
of  oxide  is  tested  with  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  baiytes,  to 
determine  whether  the  ignited  remainder  contained  any 
sulphuric  acid.  If  sulphate  of  barytes  is  produced,  the 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  which  it  contains  is  calculated, 
and  deducted  from  the  estimated  quantity  of  the  oxide. 
The  quantity  of  sulphur  contained  in  this  small  qoanti^^ 
of  sulphuric  acid  being  then  detenuined,  is  added  to  the 
previously-estimated  weight  of  the  sulphur. — ^When  the 
quantity  of  the  ignited  oxide  is  very  small,  and  a  very 
strong  heat  has  been  employed  in  the  ignition,  it  is  not 
usual  to  find  it  to  contain  sulphuric  acid.  When  the 
quantity  of  the  remaining  oxide  is  greater,  when,  for  ei- 
ample,  it  exceeds  the  third  of  a  grain,  it  is  a  proof  that  the 
separated  and  weighed  sulphur  was  not  of  a  pure  ydlow 
colour,  and  had  not  undergone  a  suifficiently  long  diges- 
tion. 

Separation  from  Lead, — ^The  analysis  of  other  sulphuiets 
is  affected  by  a  somewhat  different  mode  of  treatment. 
The  compound  of  lead  and  sulphur  must  be  pulverised, 
converted  by  fuming  nitric  acid  into  sulphate  of  lead,  and 
treated  in  the  manner  which  has  been  detailed  at  page  101. 
When,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  determine  with  exact- 
ness the  quantity  of  sulphur  contained  in  a  compound  of 
lead  and  sulphur,  the  best  method  of  proceeding  is  to  treat 
the  compound  with  gaseous  chlorine,  which  is  a.  process 
that  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  section. 

Separation  from  Bismuth, — ^The  compound  of  sulphur 
and  bismuth  must  be  decomposed  by  pure  nitric  add,  and 
not  by  aqua  regia.  The  precipitated  sulphur  must  be 
washed  with  water  acidulated  by  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  the 
washing  must  be  continued  until  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of 
bismuth  is  separated.  The  oxide  of  bismuth  is  afterwards 
precipitated  from  the  filtered  solution  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia.    The  solution  is  then  filtered  from  the  precipi- 
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tate,  rendered  acid  by  muriatic  acid,  and  mixed  with  a 
sohition  of  chloride  of  barium  to  precipitate  the  sulphuric 
acid. 

Separation  from  Siher.—^The  compounds  of  sulphur  and 
sQver  must  also  be  decomposed,  solely  by  pure  nitric  acid. 
From  the  solution  which  is  filtered  from  the  sulphur,  the 
sihrer  is  precipitated  by  muriatic  acid;  and  from  the 
sdution  which  is  filtered  from  the  chloride  of  silver,  the 
solphnric  acid  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium. 

Separation  from  Mercury, — ^The  compounds  of  sulphur 
with  mercury  can  be  treated  only  with  aqua  regia,  as  nitric 
add,  used  alone,  has  not  the  power  of  decomposing  them. 
Hereby,  the  sulphur  is  very  often  completely  oxidised. 
The  sulphuric  acid  is  first  precipitated  by  chloride  of 
barium,  and  then  the  quantity  of  the  mercury  is  determined. 
This  determination,  however,  is  attended  with  difficulties 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  nitric  acid.  The  best 
way  of  proceeding  is  to  precipitate  the  mercury  by  a  cur- 
rent of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  a  process  wUch  has 
been  already  described  at  page  123. 

Separation  from  Gold  and  Platinum. — From  the  com- 
pounds of  sulphur  with  gold  and  platinum,  the  sulphur  is 
expelled  by  ignition ;  the  metal  remains  behind  in  a  pure 
state,  and  can  be  weighed.  The  quantity  of  the  sulphur 
is  ascertained  from  the  loss  of  weight. 

Separation  from  Tin, — The  compounds  of  sulphur  with 
tin  can  be  oxidised  by  aqua  regia.  It  is  better,  however, 
to  decompose  them  by  gaseous  chlorine,  according  to  the 
nethod  which  will  be  described  farther  on. 

Separatum  from  Titanium.—ThQ  compound  of  sulphur 
with  titanium  is  converted  into  titanic  acid  by  strong 
ignition  in  the  atmosphere,  and  from  the  weight  of  the 
titanic  acid,  the  composition  of  the  sulphuret  is  calculated, 
mpposing  the  latter  to  have  been  pure.  If,  however,  the 
operator  desires  to  determine,  by  a  direct  experiment,  the 
quantity  of  sulphur  in  this  compound,  it  is  best  to  oxidise 
it  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  convert  all  the  sulphur 
into  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  diluted  with  water, 
and  the  titanic  acid  is  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The 
solution  is  filtered,  and  acidulated  by  muriatic  acid,  and 
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the  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium.— 
The  compound  can  also  be  decomposed  by  chlorine  gas,  as 
will  be  shown  farther  on. 

Separation  from  Antimony ,  Arsenic^  Tellurium^  Selenium^ 
§fc, — ^The  compounds  of  sulphur  with  antimony,  arsenic, 
tellurium,  selenium,  and  other  metals,  are  examined  after 
methods  which  have  been  already  described  in  the  sec- 
tions wherein  these  metals  were  the  subjects  under  con- 
sideration. 

Separation  from  the  Metals  of  the  Alcalies  and  Earths. — 
The  compounds  of  sulphur  with  the  metals  of  the  alcalies 
and  alcaline  earths,  are  difficult  of  examination ;  because, 
upon  being  treated  by  acids,  eyen  by  those  which  are  best 
adapted  for  oxidising,  they  disengage  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas.  It  happens  yery  seldom  that  they  can  be  oxidised 
by  fuming  nitric  acid,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ayoid  a  loss; 
for  eyen  this  acid  often  occasions  the  disengagement  of  a 
small  portion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  best 
general  process  is  to  decompose  their  solutions  by  an  acid; 
the  oxide  of  the  alcaline  metals  then  combines  with  the 
acid  which  is  employed,  and  its  quantity  can  be  deter- 
mined by  methods  which  haye  been  already  described. 
The  quantity  of  sulphur  is  ascertained,  in  this  operation, 
from  the  loss  of  weight.  If,  howeyer,  the  operator  should 
desire  to  determine  directly  the  quantity  of  sulphur,  he 
can  ^ect  the  object  by  ascertaining  the  yolume  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  disengaged  during  the  action  of 
an  acid  upon  the  alcaline  sulphuret  This  is  the  method 
which  is  generally  followed;  but  it  is  better  to  lead  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  a  metallic  solution, 
and  to  determine  the  quantity  of  sulphur  contained  in  the 
resulting  metallic  sulphuret.  The  method  of  proceeding  in 
this  operation,  is  as  follows :  The  solution  of  the  weighed 
metallic  sulphuret,  or  the  dry  compound  of  sulphur  with 
the  metal  of  an  alcali  or  an  alcaline  earth,  is  put  into  a 
flask  a.  This  flask  is  closepl  air-tight  with  a  cork,  through 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  a  common  flask  for  the  preparation 
of  gases,  there  passes  the  neck  of  a  funnel  b,  which  reaches 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask :  there  is  moreover  a 
glass  tube  for  the  conyeyance  of  the  gas  passed  through 
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the  cork.  This  glass  tube  is  connected  by  means  of  a  tube 
of  Indian  robber  with  another  glass  tube,  marked  i.  The 
l^ass  tube  t  passes  through  the  cork  with  which  the  flask 
d  is  closed  air-tight,  and  goes  an  inch  below  the  surface 
of  the  sdution  it  contains.  Another  tube  r  passes  through 
the  same  cork.  The  flask  d  is  filled  to  two-thirds  of  its 
capacity  with  a  metallic  solution.  The  tube  r  is  placed 
ibeot  half  an  inch  above  the  surface  of  the  solution,  and 
on  the  outside  of  the  flask  is  bent  at  a  right  angle.  The 
four  flasks,  d^  e,  /,  and  g,  are  connected  with  one  another 
ii^  the  same  manner.  The  cork  which  closes  the  flask  g 
must  not  fit  it  air-tight  like  the  others,  but  only  be  placed 
ia  the  flask  loosely.  For  the  metallic  solution,  with  which  the 
fkaks  are  to  be  filled  to  two-thirds  of  their  capacity,  the 


qieratOT  may  choose  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead :  in  this 
case,  he  calculates  from  the  weight  of  the  resulting  dry 
oilphnret  of  lead,  the  quantity  of  the  decomposed  sul- 
pkoretted  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  better,  however,  to  fill  the 
(hsks  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  copper.  In  the  first 
three  flasks,  d,  e,  and  /,  it  is  proper  to  pour  a  neutral 
solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  but  in  the  fourth  flask  g  a 
sdntion  of  chloride  of  copper  rendered  alcaline  by  caustic 
ammonia,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  being  absorbed 
mnch  better  and  quicker  by  such  a  solution  than  by  a 
neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  copper. — If  the  operator 
flhould  not  have  employed  a  solution  of  the  metallic  sul- 
phuret  for  decomposition,  he  must  pour  so  much  water 
into  the  flask  a,  that  the  neck  of  the  funnel  b  may  be  deep 
ander  the  surface  of  the  solution.      He  then  cautiously 
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pours  the  acid,  which  is  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the 
metallic  snlpharet/in  small  quantities  throng  the  fiinnel  b. 
Diluted  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  is  generally  employed 
for  this  purpose.  There  is  now  a  disengagement  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  solutions 
in  the  flasks,  and  occasions  a  deposition  of  sulphoret  of 
copper  to  take  place.  Particular  care  must  be  taken  to 
produce  a  very  slow  disengagement  of  gas;  for  if  too 
rapid  a  current  passed  through  the  apparatus,  it  would  be 
very  possible  for  a  portion  of  it  to  escape  absorption,  and 
to  pass  out  of  the  vessels.  A  slow  disengagement  of  gM 
is  effected  by  a  yery  cautious  addition  of  the  acid.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  glass  tubes  which  pass  into  the  metallic 
solutions,  do  not  end  yery  deep  under  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  When  the  disengagement  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas  has  quite  ceased,  the  upper  part  of  the  flask  a  is 
still  full  of  this  gas,  while  the  acid  retains  a  portion  of  it 
in  solution.  That  as  little  as  possible  of  the  gas  may 
remain  dissolyed  in  the  liquid,  the  operator  adds  to  the 
sulphuret  which  is  to  be  decomposed  only  a  yery  small 
quantity  of  water.  But  when  the  disengagement  of  the 
gas  has  quite  ceased,  it  is  proper  to  adopt  the  following 
method  of  expelling  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  completdy 
from  the  flask.  The  operator  makes  the  solution  in  tl^ 
flask  yery  strongly  acid ;  he  then  carefully  heats  the  mix- 
ture, and  afterwards,  when  it  has  become  cold,  carefuDy 
and  gradually  pours  through  the  funnel  b,  a  concentrated 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Hereupon  there  is  a 
disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  driyes  all  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  into  the  other  flask,  and  occa- 
sions a  perfect  absorption.  The  parts  of  the  apparatus 
are  then  separated.  The  sulphuret  of  copper  which  has 
been  produced,  is  filtered  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  wash  it;  but  it  must  be  oxidised,  and  the 
resulting  sulphuric  acid  must  be  precipitated  by  a  salt  of 
barytes.  From  the  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  barytes  so 
obtained,  the  quantity  of  sulphur  contained  in  the  sub- 
stance submitted  to  examination,  is  calculated.  That  the 
whole  of  the  sulphur  in  the  sulphuret  of  copper  may  Jie 
fully  oxidised,  it  is  best  to  effect  the  oxidation  by  fuming 
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nitric  acid.  If  it  should  be  desirable  to  avoid  the  nse  of 
{aming  acid,  and  to  employ  common  nitric  acid  or  aqua 
regia,  the  sulphuret  of  copper  must  be  oxidised  without 
the  filter,  in  order  that  the  quantity  of  precipitated  sul- 
phur may  be  determined :  this,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to 
do. — ^A  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  cheaper  than  a 
flobition  of  chloride  of  copper,  yet  it  cannot  be  employed 
uk  this  experiment.  The  sulphuret  of  copper  thrown  down 
from  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  would  require  to  be 
wdl  washed;  but  during  the  washing,  a  portion  of  it 
might  become  oxidised.  This  would  more  especially  be 
tke  case  when  the  sulphuret  of  copper  was  to  be  separated 
from  a  scdution  which  had  previously  been  made  alcaline 
bj  ammonia. — Should  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  be 
OBployedy  it  must  not  be  rendered  ammcmiacal,  or  the 
weighing  of  the  sidphuret  of  lead,  and  the  subsequent 
cakolation  of  the  quantity  of  the  sulphur,  will  not  be 
possible. 

This  method  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  sulphur  in  a 
nbstance,  by  converting  it  into  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gut,  is  particularly  worthy  of  adoption,  in  the  cases  where 
the  sslfdiBretted  hydrogen  gas  is  accompanied  by  other 
gases  iacapable  of  being  absorbed  by  the  metallic  solu- 
tiok,  or  at  any  rate  by  the  metallic  solution  contained  in 
the  first  three  flasks,  d,  e,  and/.  .  Gases  of  this  description 
tie  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  operator  is  certain  that  the  decomposition  of 
the  substance  will  occasion  the  evolution  of  no  other  gas 
than  solphnretted  hydrogen,  he  can  make  use  of  an  appa- 
nUns  which  is  much  less  complicated.  The  flask  a,  in 
which  the  production  of  the  gas  is  effected,  is  constnictedl 
precisely  as  in  the  foregoing  apparatus.  A  funnel  b,  with 
a  long  neck,  passes  likewise  through  the  cork  with  which 
tiie  flask  is  closed  air-tight,  and  nearly  touches  the  bottom 
of  the  vessd.  The  cork  is  also  traversed  by  a  glass  tube,. 
which  is  connected  by  an  Indian  rubber  tube  with  another 
glass  tube  d.  This  is  also  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and 
passes  through  the  cork  into  the  flask  e,  which  is  half 
filled  with  a  metallic  solution,  and  closed  air-tight  The 
tnbe  d,  however,  does  not  dip  into  the  liquid,  but  ends 
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about  an  inch  above  its  surface.  Besides  these,  then 
passes  another  and  straight  glass  tnbe  dirongfa  the  coik 
of  the  flask  e,  the  one  end  being  near  the  bottom  t&  the 
flask,  the  other  proceeding  pretty  far  above  the  cork.  At 
the  npper  end  of  this  tnbe  a  flask  k,  without  a  bottom,  ii 
fixed  by  means  of  a  cork.  A  large  medicine  phial  wiA 
the  bottom  cnt  ofl',  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 
The  straight  tnbe  must  pass  throngh  the  cork  a  little  way 
into  the  flask  h.  The  joinings  must  all  be  air-tight  Whoi 
the  apparatus  is  fitted  together,  dilnted  sulphuric  acid,  or 
muriatic  acid,  is  cautiously  poured  through'  the  fimnel 
into  the  vessel  where  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphnret 
is  to  be  eSected ;  thereupon,  an  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  takes  place.  This  gas,  passing  into  the  flask 
£,  forces  the  metallic  solution  to  rise  into  the  vessel  k.  By 
the  pressure  which  is  produced  by  the  liquid  in  the  vessel 
k,  the  absorption  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  by  the 
metallic  solution  in  the  flask  e,  is  much  facilitated.  Wh«i 
no  more  gas  is  disengaged  upon  the  addition  of  fresh  add, 
the  acid  solution  in  the  flask  a  is  gradually  heated.  It  is 
then  allowed  to  cool,  and  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia is  cautiously  poured  through  the  funnel  h\  this 
produces  a  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  wbicb 
expels  from  the  flask  a  all  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
that  may  have  remained  there. — The  best  metallic  solutjon 
to  put  into  the  flask  e  is  a  solution  of  chloride  of  copper, 
with  excess  of  ammonia.  This  not  only  serves  to  ^)80ib 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  but  saturates  the  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  subsequently  generated.     When  all  the 
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solphnretted  hydrogen  gas  is  absorbed,  and  the  solution 
has  returned  from  the  vessel  h  into  the  flask  e,  the  appa- 
ratus is  carefully  disjointed.  The  metallic  sulphuret  con- 
tained in  the  flasl,  is  then  treated  in  the  manner  which 
bas  been  described  above. 

In  these  operations,  in  which  a  metallic  sulphuret  has 
been  decomposed,  there  still  remains  to  be  determined  the 
quantity  of  oxide  dissolved  by  the  acid  poured  into  the  gas 
flask  a.     Besides  this,  however,  the  decomposition  of  the 
sulphuret  may  have  been  accompanied  by  the  deposition  of 
a  portion  of  pure  sulphur.    This  is  always  the  case,  when 
the  solirtiuret  which  is  decomposed  contains  a  greater  num- 
ber of  atoms  of  sulphur  than  the  oxide  which  is  produced 
contains  atoms  of  oxygen.    Great  care  must  then  be  taken 
that  the  solution  in  the  flask  a  is  always  acid,  even  after 
the  addition  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia.    The  sidphur 
thus  separated  must  be  filtered  upon  a  weighed  filter,  then 
dried  and  weighed.    The  quantity  of  the  oxide  can  then 
he  determined.    The  solution  is  generally  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  is  ignited.    When  the  ammoniacal  salts  have 
tlms  been  expelled,  the  remainder  consists  of  the  metallic 
oxide,  combined  with  the  acid  which  was  employed  to 
decompose  the  sulphuret;  or  when  muriatic  acid  has  been 
used  fiyr  this  purpose,  the  fixed  remainder  consists  of  the 
■elal  which  was  originally  combined  with  *  sulphur,  now 
oosibtned  with  chlorine.    When  the  operator  possesses  a 
fatfge  quantity  of  the  metallic  sulphuret  which  is  to  be 
emiiDedy  it  is  best  to  weigh  and  decompose  a  separate 
portion,  with  a  view  to  the  estimation  of  the  oxide. 
When  this  is  done,  it  is  unnecessaiy,  in  the  analysis  un- 
dertaken to  determine  the  quantity  of  sulphur,  to  disen- 
gage carbonic  acid  gas  from  carbonate  of  ammonia;  since 
caibonate  of  potash  can  be  employed  for  that  purpose. — 
When  the  metallic  sulphuret  for  examination  cannot  be 
weighed  without  difficulty,  an  indeterminate  portion  of  it 
Bay  be  decomposed.    The  composition  can  be  found  from 
the  relation  which  the  quantity  of  oxide  produced,  bears 
1»  tile  quantity  of  sulphur. 

Separation  from  Metals  by   Chlorine  Gas^ — The  com- 
pounds of  sulphur  with  most  metals  can  also  be  analysed 
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in  .the  following  manner:  A  weighed  portion  of  the  com- 
-ponnd  for  examination,  is  heated  in  the  ai^aratns  depicted 
at  page  77,  and  gaseous  chlorine  is  passed  ov^  it  while 
liot.    Chloride  of  sulfrinir  is  formed  and  saUimed,  while, 
in  most  cases,  the  metal  operated  upon,  ccwdbiiies  with 
chlorine  and  remains  behind.    The  chloride  of  suljAur  is 
treated  in  the  manner  which  has  already  been  described, 
when  speaking  of  the   mode  of  treating  the  volatik 
chlorides,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  conducted  into  a  flask  one- 
fourth  part  filled  with  water.    It  is  proper  to  be  contioos 
in  these  analyses,  and  not  to  allow  the  chlorine  to  pass 
•through  the  apparatus  too  rapidly.    The  ddoride  of  sul- 
phur is  decomposed  by  the  water,  and  gives  birth  lo  mtgimx 
.and  sulphurous  add,  and  the  latter,  when  in  contact  with 
the  moist  ohlorine  gas  which  fills  the  upper  pait  iji  the 
flask,  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.    Witih  a  view  to 
ensure  the  entire  conversion  of  the  snlphumus  acid  into 
isulphuric  acid,  the  operator  must  take  the  precantioa  of 
not  warming  the  substance  to  ;be  examined^  until  the  urtKde 
apparatus,  including  the  flask  which  constitutes  the  re- 
ceiver, is  filled  with  chlorine  gas ;  a  state  of  things  wbidk 
sihe  green  colouir  of  chlorine  gas  renders  easy  of  observance. 
The  heating  of  the  sulphuret  requires  only  the  smallest 
-flame  which  can  be  produced  by  a  spirit  lamp  with  cir- 
cular wick.    The  sulphur  resulting  from  the  decompositioD 
of  the  chloride  of  sulphur  forms  drops  which  remam  kmg 
in  a  fluid  state.     Besides  the  chloride  of  sulphur,  the< 
volatile  chlorides  of  metals  also  distil  over ;  the  metallic 
•chlorides  which  are  not  volatile  remain  behind  in  the  bulb. 
The  volatile  metallic  chlorides,  and  the  chloride  of  sulphur 
are  driven  by  the  flame  of  a  small  spirit  lamp  continually 
towards  the  flask  containing  the  water  which  is  to  diss<dve 
and  decompose  them.    When  the  volatile  chlorides  cease 
to  be  formed,  and  expelled  from  the  glass  bulb,  the  opera- 
tion is  ended.    The  operator  then  gradually  reduces  the 
heat  applied  to  the  glass  bulb,  and,  when  the  idiole  is 
quite  cold,  disjoins  the  apparatus.    The  volatile  metallic 
chlorides  must  have  been  previously  driven  so  fieur  from 
the  bulb,  that  the  glass  tube  is  as  free  as  possible  firon 
them. as  far  as  A  (see  the  figure  at  page  77).    At  this  point 
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tbe  tube  is  cut  with  a  sharp  file^  and  the  under  pait  is 
permitted  to  fall  into  the  vessel  k.  But  at  this  instant  the 
vessel  niust  be  closed  with  a  good-shutting  glass  stopple^ 
because  the  chlorides  in  the  under  part  of  the  glass  tube 
are  suddenly  decomposed  by  the  water  in  the  flask  h,  which 
produces  such  a  degree  of  heat^  that  a  portion  of  the  volatile 
substance  escapes  in  vapour  before  the  water  has  a  suffi- 
cieat  opportimity  of  acting  upon  it.  This  is  particularly 
the  case,  when  much  chloride  of  sulphur  is  contained  in 
the  tube.  If  small  portions  of  the  volatile  chlorides  still 
lemaiii  in  the  part  of  the  conducting  tube  which  is  not  cut 
pfl^  the  tube  must  be  cut  again,  the  chlorides  must  be 
washed  out  with  water,  and  the  solution  be  added  to  that 
contained  in  the  flask  k.  Thereupon,  in  order  to  determine 
Hie  w^bt  of  the  metallic  chlorides  which  are  not  volatile, 
the  operator  weighs  the  glass  bulb  with  the  chlorides  con- 
tained in  it ;  he  then  empties,  cleans,  and  dries  the  glass 
bolb,  and  weighs  it  again.  As  the  glass  bulb  with  the 
tabes  joined  to  each  end  was  weighed  alone,  before  the 
introduction  of  the  compound  for  analysis,  it  is  now  only 
necessary  to  clean,  dry,  and  weigh  the  pieces  of  glass  tube 
which  were  cut  off,  to  determine  the  weight  of  the  fixed 
dilorides  contained  in  the  bulb.  The  weight  of  the  glass 
Sifft  found,  deducted  from  the  common  weight  of  the  bulb, 
the  chlorides  and  the  pieces  of  tube,  gives  the  weight  of 
the  chlorides.  If  the  compound  submitted  to  examination 
contained  copper,  the  weighing  of  the  fixed  chlorides  is  of 
House. 

The  analysis  of  the  fixed  metallic  chlorides  is  effected 
by  processes  which  have  been  fully  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding sections.  They  are  first  treated  with  muriatic  acid 
and  water,  with  access  of  atmospheric  air.  When  copper 
is  contained  in  the  compound,  the  resulting  protochloride 
of  copper  is,  after  some  time,  fully  converted  into  per- 
chloride  of  copper.  K  silver  is  present,  it  remains  undis- 
solved in  the  state  of  chloride  of  silver.  When  lead  is 
present  as  well  as  silver,  the  chloride  of  lead  which  is 
jHToduced,  can  be  completely  separated  from  the  chloride 
(rf*  silver,  by  merely  treating  the  mixture  with  water. 

The  liquid  in  the  receiver  holds  the  volatile  metallic 
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chlorides  in  solution ;  that  is  to  say,  when  they  are  capable 
of  dissolving  therein.  Besides  these^  it  contains  sulphoric 
acid  and  sulphur^  and  the  estimation  of  the  quantity  of 
the  latter  substances  is  the  first  tinng  which  must  be  at* 
tempted.  If  the  operator  allows  the  chlorine  gas,  after  the 
complete  decomposition  of  the  substance  sulnnitted  to 
analysis^  to  stream  yery  slowly  and  during  a  very  long 
time  through  the  solution  in  the  receiver,  the  consequence 
will  be,  that  the  sulphur  which  was  at  first  precijHtated 
will  redissolve,  and  produce  sulphuric  acid*  Hie  complete 
conversi(m  of  the  precipitated  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid 
requires,  however,  a  considerable  time;  often  a  whcdeday, 
sometimes  several  days.  But  although  it  requires  a  long 
time,  the  operation  is  not  very  troublesome;  the  operator 
has  only  to  take  care  that  the  chlorine  gas  is,  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner,  very  slowly,  yet  continually  disengaged. 

When  the  decomposition  is  finished,  the  receiver  is 
exposed  to  an  extremely  moderate  heat,  until  the  fiee 
chlorine  is  expelled.  If  free  sulphur  be  present  in  the 
solution,  the  operator  must  still  wait  some  time  before  he 
proceeds  with  the  filtration,  because  the  sulphur  not  only 
remains  a  long  time  in  the  liquid  state,  but  after  the  solu- 
tion has  been  warmed,  continues  smeary  for  some  time. 
When  the  sulphur  has  become  hard,  it  is  filtered  upon,  a 
weighed  filter,  then  dried  and  weighed.  The  sulphuric  acid 
produced  by  the  operation  is  precipitated  from  the  filtered 
solution,  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  or  of  some 
other  salt  of  barytes,  and  the  quantity  of  sulphur  is  calcur 
lated  from  the  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  barytes.  The 
filtered  solution  still  contains  the  metals,  which,  in  the 
state  of  metallic  chlorides,  were  distilled  over  with  the 
chloride  of  sulphur.  These  metals  still  remain  for  esti- 
mation. 

Separation  from  Antimony  by  Chlorine  Gas, — When  the 
compound  to  be  examined  contains  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
and  is  to  be  decomposed  by  chlorine  gas,  the  liquid  in  the 
flask,  which  serves  for  receiver,  must  consist  of  a  weak 
solution  of  tartaric  acid  mingled  with  muriatic  acid.  After 
the  decomposition,  the  sulphur  is  first  separated,  and  the 
3ulphuric  acid  is  then  precipitated  by  a  i^t  of  barytes. 
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Tbe  antimony  is  afterwards  precipitated  by  a  current  of 
sulfdmretted  hydrogen  gas.  Before^  however,  this  last 
operation  is  execated,  it  is  advisable  to  separate  the 
excess  of  barytes  which  may  have  been  added  to  the 
solation.  This  is  effected  by  sulphuric  acid,  of  which 
considerable  care  should  be  taken  to  add  no  more  than 
may  be  necessary.  It  remains  to  be  observed  hereby,  that 
the  sulphate  of  barytes,  of  which  the  quantity  is  to  be 
estimated,  ought  to  be  filtered  as  soon  as  it  has  fully  sub- 
sided ;  for,  if  the  whole  be  allowed  to  remain  several  days 
onfiltered,  a  deposition  of  crystallized  supertartrate  of 
barjrtes  takes  place,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  from  this  substance  the  sulphate  of  barytes 
is  freed,  by  washing,  with  considerable  difficulty. 

Separation  from  Antimony  and  Arsenic  by  Chlorine  Gas. — 
If  the  substance  to  be  examined  contains  both  sulphuret 
of  antimony  and  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  the  liquid  in  the 
receiyer,  must,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  be  a  solution  of 
tartaric  acid ;  but  this  is  not  necessary  when  sulphuret  of 
arsenic  alone  is  present. 

Separation  from  Antimony  and  Iron  by  Chlorine  Gas. — 
When  the  sulphurets  which  are  to  be  decomposed  by 
chlorine  gas  contain  sulphuret  of  iron,  a  portion  of  the 
resulting  perchloride  of  iron  is  volatilized  during  the  opera- 
don.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  drive  over  the  whole 
of  the  iron  in  the  state  of  perchloride,  in  company  with  the 
other  volatile  metallic  chlorides  and  chloride  of  sulphur, 
since  we  dare  not,  in  the  decomposition  of  the  metallic 
sulphurets,  employ  too  high  a  temperature.  Neither  is  it 
possible  to  manage  the  operation  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  all  the  perchloride  of  iron  remain  with  the  fixed 
dilorides.  The  chlorine  gas  is  therefore  permitted  to  pass 
over  the  heated  substance,  until  the  perchloride  of  iron 
irhich  distils  over  ceases  to  be  accompanied  by  any  other 
volatile  chloride.  The  perchloride  of  iron  is  easily  known 
by  its  colour,  and  by  the  crystalline  spangles  which  it 
forms  when  it  is  driven  onwards  in  the  tube  into  which  it 
has  sublimed,  by  the  application  of  the  flame  of  a  small 
spirit  lamp.  By  these  characters  it  is  readily  distinguish- 
able from  other  more  volatile  chlorides,  namely,  from 
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chloride  of  antimoiiy,  especially,  as^  by  the  decompofiitioii 
by  chlorine  gas  of  the  compounds  of  sidphnr  and  antimony, 
only  solid  protochloride  of  antimony  is  fonned,  and  not 
the  fluid  perchloride  of  antimony.  When,  now,  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  operation  occasions  the  volatilization  of 
nothing  but  perchloride  of  iron,  the  apparatus  is  allowed 
to  cool.  The  greater  part  of  the  perchloride  of  inm  then 
remains  in  the  glass  bulb  with  the  fixed  dilorides ;  it  is 
separated  therefrom  by  the  processes  which  haye  already 
been  detailed.  The  far  smaller  portion  of  the  perchloride 
of  iron  which  has  been  distilled  over  with  the  Tolatile 
<)hlorides,  is  next  to  be  separated.  If  the  substance  sub- 
mitted to  analysis  contained  antimony,  and  on  this  account, 
the  receiver  has  been  supplied  witii  a  liquor  containing 
tartaric  acid,  it  is  proper  to  commence  by  precipitating 
the  antimony  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas;  to  filter  the 
solution  from  the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  to  supersatmate 
it  with  ammonia,  and  to  precipitate  the  iron  by  bihydio- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia.  It  is,  in  this  case,  impossible  to 
estimate  the  quantity  of  iron  in  any  other  manner,  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  the  tartaric  acid.  The  sulphuret 
of  iron  thus  obtained,  must  be  converted  into  p^K>xide  <tf 
iron  by  the  method  described  at  page  S3. 

Separation  from  Zinc  by  Chlorine  Gas. — ^When  the  sul- 
phuret which  is  decomposed  by  chlorine  gas  contains 
sulphuret  of  zinc,  it  is  found  that,  when  too  strong  a  heat 
has  not  been  employed  to  effect  the  decomposition,  the 
whole  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  remains  with  the  fixed  metallic 
chlorides.  It  has  been  already  observed,  at  page  96,  that 
it  is  only  the  hydrated,  and  not  the  anhydrous  chloride 
of  zinc,  which  is  easily  volatile.  When,  however,  too 
strong  a  heat  has  been  applied  in  the  decomposing  process, 
a  very  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  zinc  will  be  found  with 
the  volatile  chlorides,  from  which  it  must  be  separated 
according  to  the  processes  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed. If  antimony  is  contained  in  the  substance  sub- 
mitted to  examination,  the  zinc  is  precipitated  as  suljAuret 
of  zinc,  in  company  with  the  sulphuret  of  iron.  The  two 
sulphurets  are  then  oxidised  and  separated. 

Separation  from  AfUimony,  SilveTf  and  Xeocl.—- The  em- 
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ployment  4if  gaseous  chlorine  in  the  decomposition  of 
metallic  snlphurets  is  especially  to  be  recommended  when 
the  substance  submitted  to  examination  contains  a  variety 
of  metallic  sulphurets.  It  is  the  only  method  which  can 
be  employed  in  the  analysis  of  such  sulphurets  as  contain, 
at  the  same  time,  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  ot&er  sul- 
pimiels,  the  metals  of  which  constitute,  with  chlorine, 
compounds  that  are  either  insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  or 
only  soluble  therein  in  a  very  slight  degree.  Such  sul- 
phurets, for  example,  are  those  of  silver  and  lead,  which 
fiequenrtly  occur  in  nature,  combined  with  sulphuret  of 
antimony.  The  metals  of  these  sulphurets  can,  it  is  true, 
be  very  well  separated  from  t)ne  another  by  bihydrosul- 
phwet  of  ammonia ;  but  then,  of  course,  the  quantity  of 
solfdiiir  cannot  be  determined.  If  we  attempt  to  oxidise 
these  metals  by  aqua  regia,  we  obtain  a  residue  of  insoluble 
ddoride  of  silver,  and  difficultiy  soluble  chloride  of  lead, 
mingled  with  the  separated  sidphur.  If  we  treat  them 
with  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  a  mixture  of  sulphur  with  oxide 
of  antimony  or  antimonious  acid.  We  could,  indeed,  com- 
[detely  oxidise  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  by  fuming  nitric 
add ;  but,  as  this  reagent  does  not  fully  precipitate  the 
oxide  of  antimony,  but  permits  a  portion  of  it  to  remain  in 
solution,  it  is  evident,  that  the  method  of  decomposing 
these  sulphurets  by  gaseous  chlorine,  is  preferable  to  all 
others. 

Analysis  cf  Sulphur  Salts. — All  metallic  sulphurets  arc 
decomposable  by  gaseous  chlorine,  but  the  decomposition 
is  not  in  all  cases  effected  with  the  same  facility.  The 
compounds  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  apd  of  sulphuret  of 
Aisenic  with  basic  metallic  sulphurets — compounds  be- 
longing to  those,  to  which  Bbbzblius  has  given  the  name 
oisu^hur  salts — are  remarkable  for  the  easiness,  the  quick- 
ness, and  the  completeness  with  which  they  are  decom- 
posed. The  use  of  chlorine  gas  is,  therefore,  particularly 
advisable  when  these  substances  have  to  be  analysed, 
more  especially  when  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  or  the 
sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  combined  with  those  sidphurets 
whose  metals  are  capable  of  precipitation  from  acid  solu- 
tions, which  is  almost  always  the  case.    When,  however. 
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sulpbnret  of  antimony  or  sniphuret  of  arsenic  is  combined 
only  with  sulphurets  of  iron  or  of  other  metals  which 
cannot  be  precipitated  from  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas^  it  is  better  to  effect  the  oxidation  by  aqua 
regia,  than  to  treat  the  compound  with  chlorine  gas.  The 
operator  then  dissolves  the  metallic  sulphurets  in  aqua 
regia ;  and  if  sulphuret  of  antimony  be  present,  adds  tar- 
taric acid  to  the  solution,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  to 
dilute  it  properly  with  water.  He  filters  the  separated 
sulphur,  and  precipitates  the  sulphuric  acid  which  has 
been  formed,  by  a  salt  of  barytes.  He  again  filters  the 
solution,  precipitates  the  excess  of  the  barytic  sah  by 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  precipitates  the  antimony  and  the 
arsenic  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  He  filters  the  solu- 
tion from  the  sulphurets  of  antimony  and  arsenic,  supersa- 
turates it  with  ammonia,  and  precipitates  the  iron  or  the 
other  metals  which  have  escaped  precipitation  by  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  applied  to  the  acid  solution,  by 
bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  now  applied  to  the  ammoni- 
acal  solution.  On  account  of  the  presence  of  tartaric 
acid,  no  other  precipitant  can  be  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose.— It  is  only  when  nickel  is  present,  that  the  treatment 
of  the  compound  with  chlorine  gas  is  to  be  preferred  to 
that  with  aqua  regia:  the  reason  of  this  peculiar  distinc- 
tion is,  that  nickel  is  difficult  of  precipitation  from  neutral 
or  ammoniacal  solutions  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 
The  length  of  time  occupied  by  the  decomposition  of 
metallic  sulphurets  by  chlorine  gas  is  different.  The  com- 
pounds of  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  the  sulphuret  of 
arsenic  with  basic  metallic  sulphurets,  are  completdy 
decomposed  in  one  hour  from  the  time  when,  the  vrhole 
apparatus  being  full  of  chlorine  gas,  the  operator  b^ins 
to  heat  the  glass  bulb ;  the  quantity  submitted  to  analysis 
being  supposed  to  be  a  few  grammes*.  No  part  of  the 
substance  then  remains  undecomposed  in  company  with 
the  fixed  metallic  chlorides.  Simple  metallic  sulphurets 
are  not  so  easily  decomposed.  Still  more  tedious  is  the 
decomposition  of  compounds  formed  of  metallic  sulphurets 

*  A  gramme  is  about  15^  English  grains. 
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with  metallic  arseniarets  or  metallic  antimoniuretSy  such 
as  arsenical  cobalt  (Glanzcobalt),  nickel-glance  (Nickel- 
glanz),  nickel-antimonial  ore(Nickelspiesglanzerz).  These 
compounds  may  be  kept  in  quantities  of  only  a  very  few 
gmmmes>  continually  heated  and  exposed  to  an  incessant 
carrent  of  chlorine  gas  for  twelve  hours,  or  still  longer, 
and  yet  not  experience  a  complete  decomposition. 

When  the  decomposition  by  chlorine  has  not  been  com- 
plete,  the  fixed  chlorides  remaining  in  the  bulb  must  be 
dissohred  in  water,  and  the  undecomposed  substance  sepa- 
rated by  filtration.  The  weight  of  this  portion  is  then 
determined,  and  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  quantity 
gobmitted  to  analysis.  If  chloride  of  silver  be  contained 
among  the  fixed  chlorides,  it  remains,  of  course,  with  the 
imdec<miposed  substance.  It  might,  indeed,  be  dissolved 
by  ammonia,  but  as  fused  chloride  of  silver  is  difficult  of 
solution  in  ammonia,  the  attempt  to  separate  these  sub- 
stances in  such  a  manner  only  renders  the  analysis  more 
complicated.  In  this  case,  the  decomposition  by  chlorine 
gas  is  consequently  less  worthy  of  recommendation. 

The  compounds  of  sulphurets  of  antimony  and  sulphuret 
of  arsenic  with  basic  metallic  sulphurets,  are  completely 
decomposed  by  chlorine  gas,  even  when  employed  in  large 
pieces.  It  is,  however,  absolutely  necessary  to  employ 
an  the  native  sulphurets  which  are  to  be  decomposed  by 
chlorine  gas,  in  the  state  of  powder.  One  reason  for 
recommending  this  precaution  is,  that  nearly  all  large 
IHeces  of  these  substances,  when  first  acted  upon  by  heat, 
decrepitate,  by  which  small  portions  could  very  easily  be 
thrown  out  of  the  bulb,  and  might  even  pass  into  the  vessel 
iriiich  serves  for  the  receiver. — ^The  other  metallic  sul- 
phurets, which  are  difficult  of  decomposition,  must  never 
be  employed  but  in  a  pulverized  state. 

Separation  from  Antimonj/y  Bismuth^  and  Silver^  by  Hy^ 
drogen  Gas. — A  few,  but  only  a  very  few,  metallic  siJ- 
phurets,  are  converted  into  reguline  metals,  when  they  are 
heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas.  The  composi- 
tion of  these  sulphurets,  can,  consequently,  be  found  by 
heating  them  in  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  depicted  at 
page  83.   When  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  over,  sulphuretted 
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hydrogen  gas  is  evolyed,  and  pure  metals  lemaitt  behind^ 
Of  the  metallic  sulphurets  wMch  most  frequently  occur  in 
nature^  it  is  only  the  sulphurets  of  antimony,  bismuth,  and 
silver,  that  can  be  thus  converted  into  reguline  metals  by 
a  degree  of  heat  insufficient  to  melt  glass.  A  native  com- 
pound of  sulphuret  of  antimony  with  sulphuret  of  sUver, 
known  to  mineralogists  under  the  name  of  Ruby  Silver 
(dunkles  Rothgiiltigerz),  can  be  converted  ia  this  manner 
into  an  alloy  of  silver  and  antimony.  The  two  metals  can 
then  be  separated  and  estimated,  and  what  is  wanted  to 
make  up  the  original  weight  can  be  estimated  as  sulphur.  • 
This  method,  however,  can  only  be  followed  when  the 
compound  is  free  from  the  slightest  traces  of  sulfdiuret;  ef 
arsenic. 

Separatum  of  Suipkuret  of  Antimony  from  Oxide  of  Anii* 
mony;— When  a  substance  to  be  examined  consists  of  a 
metallic  sulphuret,  and  an  oxide  of  the  same  metal,  tfie 
exammation  is  easy,  when  both  substances  can,  by  being 
heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas,  be  c^iv^rted 
into  reguline  metals.  But,  among  all  the  metallic  sulpha^ 
rets  which  form  compounds  with  oxides,  thi»  is  the  case 
with  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  alone.  The  ccMnpooiids  of 
sulphuret  of  antimony  with  oxide  of  antimony  c%sk  be 
decomposed  by  hydrogen  gas,  in  an  apparatus  similar  to 
liiat  described  at  page  65.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
passes  away,  but  the  water  produced  by  the  combination 
of  a  portion  of  hydrogen  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide,  is 
partly  condensed  in  the  glass  bulb  y,  and  partly  absorbed 
by  the  chloride  of  calcium,  which  fills  the  tube  i.  The 
operator  determines  the  quantity  of  the  metal  obtained,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  water  which  is  formed,  from  which  he 
easily  finds  the  quantity  of  the  oxide.  The  quantity  of 
the  sulphuret  is  calculated  from  that  of  the  oxide.  When 
the  c(Hnpound  contains  but  a  small  quantity  of  oxide,,  or 
when  but  a  small  portion  of  the  compound  is  taken  for 
examination,  the  operator  may  dispense  withr  the  glass 
bulb  g^  and  connect  the  glass  tube  of  the  bulb  e  immedia- 
ately  with  the  tube  A.  This  method  of  analysis  is  preferaUe 
to  that  in  which  the  oxide  of  antimony  is  sought  to  be 
separated  from  the  sulphuset  of  antimony,  by  meass  of  a 
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wefik  addy  or  of  an  acid  salt,  such  as  cream  of  tartar.  If 
the  substance  under  examination  be  in  a  yery  finely-divided 
state,  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  capable  of  being  decom- 
posed by  continued  boiling  witii  cream  of  tartar  and  water. 

When  the  operator  has  to  examine  compounds  of  such 
metallic  solphurets  with  oxides  as  cannot,  in  this  state,  be 
reduced  by  hydrogen  gas,  he  must  treat  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  is  obliged  to  treat  the  simple  metallic  sul- 
phnrets.  He  digests  a  weighed  portion  of  the  compound 
with  mtric  acid  or  aqua  regia,  and  determines  the  quantity 
of  the  sulphur  and  of  the  resulting  sulphuric  acid.  He 
thm  has  in  solution  the  metallic  oxide  originally  contained 
in  the  compound,  and  that  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
nitric  acid.  He  determines  the  total  quantity  of  oxide, 
and  then  calculates  the  relative  proportions  of  sulphuret 
and  of  oxide  contained  in  the  compound  submitted  to 
analysis. 

QMontUaHve  JEstimatian  ofSulphvric  Acid. — In  what  man- 
ner the  compounds  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  sulphates,  are 
analysed,  may  partly  be  inferred  from  what  has  been 
already  said  upon  that  point.  The  soluble  sulphates  are 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated 
by  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  barytes.  The  quantity  of  sul- 
pbuic  add  is  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  precipi- 
tated sulphate  of  barytes.  Before  proceeding  any  farther 
with  the  analysis,  it  is  proper  to  separate,  by  sulphuric 
add,  the  excess  of  barytes  remaining  in  the  filtered  solu- 
tion. The  operator  then  proceeds  to  estimate  the  quantity 
of  the  base  which  was  combined  with  the  sulphuric  acid. 
When  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  a  solution  of  a  neu- 
tral sulphate  is  to  be  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  chloride 
rf  barium,  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  must  previously  be 
acidulated  by  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid. 

Analysis  of  insoluble  Sulphates. — But  when  the  sulphate 
to  be  examined  is  insoluble  in  water,  which  is  the  case,  for 
example,  with  several  basic  sulphates,  it  must  be  dissolved 
in  muriatic  or  nitric  acid,  the  solution  must  be  diluted  with 
water,  and  then  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  barytes. 

Separation  of  Sulphuric  Acid  from  Barytes,  Strontian^Lime, 
ami  LeaJL — ^When,  however,  the  sulphate  is  ins(^uble  iii 
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acidSy  or  at  least  is  very  slightly  soluble  thereitiy  the  analysis 
must  be  conducted  in  another  way.  Among  the  insoluble 
or  difficultly  soluble  sulphates  which  are  here  alluded  to, 
are  the  compounds  of  sulphuric  acid  with  barytes,  stron- 
tian,  lime,  and  protoxide  of  lead.  The  sulphate  of  lime  is 
completely  decomposed  when  it  is  pulverised  and  boiled 
with  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  car- 
bonate of  soda.  The  fixed  product  of  this  operation  is 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  insoluble  and  can  be  separated 
by  filtration ;  it  is  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  It  can, 
after  the  weighing,  be  submitted  to  ignition ;  but,  as  it  can 
lose  a  portion  of  its  carbonic  acid  by  being  heated  to  red- 
ness, it  is  necessary  to  treat  the  ignited  lime  with  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Instructions  respecting  this 
operation  have  been  given  at  page  17,  in  treating  of  the 
mode  of  estimating  die  oxalate  of  lime.  The  solution, 
filtered  from  the  carbonate  of  lime,  which,  in  addition  to 
the  alcaline  sulphate,  contains  an  excess  of  alcaline  carbo- 
nate, is  cautiously  acidulated  by  muriatic  acid,  and  then 
precipitated  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium.  Hereupon, 
a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  barytes  is  obtained,  from  the 
weight  of  which  the  operator  reckons  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

The  other  sulphates,  which  are  insoluble  or  difficultly 
soluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  can  only  be  decomposed  by 
carbonate  of  potash,  or  of  soda,  by  being  melted  therewith. 
One  part  of  the  insoluble  sulphate,  reduced  to  very  fine 
powder,  is  carefully  mingled,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with 
three  parts  of  carbonated  alcali,  and  the  crucible  is  exposed 
to  such  a  heat  as  is  sufficient  to  make  the  mixture  melt  If 
sulphate  of  lead  be  present,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
employ  too  strong  or  too  long-continued  a  heat,  otherwise 
a  portion  of  lead  might  be  separated  in  the  r^;uline  state, 
and  this  lead  might  combine  with  the  platinum  crucible 
and  very  much  injure  it  In  this  case,  it  is  usual  to  employ 
such  a  degree  of  heat  that  the  mass  does  not  completely 
run  together.  The  ignited  mass  is  afterwards  softened 
with  water.  If  the  compound  contain  no  oxide  of  lead, 
but  only  barytes  and  strontian,  the  insoluble  substances 
remaining,  after  treating  the  ignited  mass  with  water,  are 
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carbonate  of  strontian  and  carbonate  of  barjrtes,  which, 
after  being  washed,  are  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
separated  and  estimated  in  the  manner  already  particular- 
iied*  The  solution,  filtered  from  the  carbonated  earths, 
ccmtains  the  alcaline  sulphate  and  the  excess  of  the  alca- 
Iine  carbonate  employed  to  e£fect  the  decomposition;  this 
solution  is  supersaturated  by  muriatic  acid,  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium.  From  the  weight  of  the  resulting  sulphate  of 
barytes,  the  operator  calculates  how  much  sulphuric  acid 
was  contained  in  the  insoluble  sulphate  submitted  to 
analysis. 

If  the  sulphate  submitted  to  analysis  contained  lead, 
then  die  solution,  formed  by  treating  the  ignited  mecss  with 
water,  contains  a  trace  of  oxide  of  lead.  When  it  is  not 
intended  to  determine  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  this 
oxide  of  lead  is  precipitated,  as  sulphuret  of  lead,  by 
directly  appljing  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  But  if 
the  operator  desires  to  determine  also  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  solution,  he  supersaturates  the  liquid 
with  nitric  acid,  and  precipitates  the  sulphuric  acid  by  a 
Mdution  of  nitrate  of  barytes.  He  then  filters  the  solution 
from  the  sulphate  of  barytes  and  precipitates  the  trace  of 
lead^  as  sulphuret  of  lead,  by  the  addition  of  liquid  sulphu- 
retted hjrdrogen. — The  substance  which  remains  undis- 
flcdyed,  when  the  ignited  mass  is  treated  with  water,  is 
protoxide  of  lead.  When  this  protoxide  is  pure,  it  is 
ignited  in  a  small  porcelain  crucible  and  afterwards 
weighed;  but  when  it  contains  other  substances,  as,  for 
example,  peroxide  of  iron,  it  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and 
the  oxide  of  lead  is  then  separated  from  the  foreign  sub- 
stances which  contaminate  it,  by  the  processes  which  have 
already  been  described. 

Separatum  of  Sulphuric  Acid  from  Chromic  Acid, — ^The 
separation  of  sulphuric  acid  from  chromic  acid,  and  of  the 
suljdiates  from  the  chromates,  is  best  efiected  as  follows : — 
The  compound  is  dissolved  in  a  small  portion  of  water,  and 
after  the  addition  of  a  sufScient  quantity  of  muriatic  acid, 
the  solution  is  carefully  boiled  till  it  no  longer  produces  the 
odour  of  chlorine.  The  solution  is  then  diluted  with  water. 

PART  II.  R 
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The  operator  can  first  precipitate  the  oxide  of  chromium 
by  ammonia,  and  then,  after  filtering  the  solaticm  and 
acidulating  it  by  muriatic  acid,  precipitate  the  sulphuric 
acid,  by  a  solution  of  a  barytic  salt,  as  sulphate  of  barytes, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  he  can  first  precipitate  the  sulphuric 
acid  by  a  solution  of  barytes,  and  afterwards,  by  ammonia, 
the  oxide  of  chromium ;  yet,  in  the  latter  case,  the  excess 
of  barytes  must  first  be  separated  by  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid. — The  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  muriatic  acid, 
for  the  purpose  of  hastenii^  the  reduction  o(  the  chrcHnic 
acid  to  chromic  oxide,  dare  not  be  mtade^  Such  an  additioQ 
would  render  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  sulpboric 
acid  impossible. 

AnalysuofHypcmtlphatesandHypi^phUesinSobtiiom — 
The  compounds  formed  by  the  otb^r  acids  of  sulphur  with 
bases,  can  be  best  analysed  by  converting  them,  by  oxida- 
tion, into  sulphates,  and  then  treating  the  sulphates  ac- 
cording to  the  methods  which  have  just  been  described. 
The  oxidation  of  these  compounds  must,  however,  be 
efiected  with  precaution.  Supposing  the  operator  to  have 
a  soluticm,  it  must  be  mixed  with  strong  nitric  acid  or 
aqua  regia,  and  digested,  with  the  assistance  of  heat,  fi»r  a 
considerable  time.  This  is  the  only  means  of  efRsctiiig  a 
complete  oxidation  of  the  compound.  When  solutions  of 
byposulphates  are  acted  upon  in  the  cold,  oxidation  does 
not  take  place.  To  prevent  any  disengagement  of  sid- 
phurous  acid  gas,  it  is  proper  to  warm  the  solution  of  the 
substance  to  be  oxidised,  before  the  strong  nitric  acid  is 
added :  it  is  best  to  emjdoy  the  fuming  nitric  acid  for 
purpose.  The  hyposulphites,  when  treated  in  this 
deposit  sulphur,  which,  however,  upon  continiiing  the 
digestion,  is  partly,  and  often  completely,  rediss<Jved  and 
converted  into  sulphuric  acid. — It  is  necessary  to  treat  in 
the  same  manner  the  solutions  o(  the  acids  of  sulphur 
which  contain  less  oxygen  than  is  contwoed  in  sulphuric 
acid. 

Analysis  of  dry  Sulphites,  HypoeulphateSy  and  Hyposut- 
phites. — When  the  compounds  formed  by  bases  with  the 
acids  of  sulphur  which  contain  less  oxygen  than  sulphuric 
Qcidj  are  presented  ibr  examination  in  the  dry  state,  they 
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are  oxidised  by  strong  nitric  acid.  If  the  operator  has 
oxidised  a  sulphite,  he  can  then,  provided  the  base  be  not 
volatile,  ignite  it  in  a  platinum  capsule,  and  so  convert  it 
into. a  neutral  sulphate.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
oxidised  one  of  the  hyposulphites  or  h3rpo8ulphates,  he  can 
only  venture  to  ignite  it,  after  having  added  a  certain 
quantity  of  base  to  it }  because  the  salts  of  hyposul{diurous 
and  byposulpburic  acids  a:re  converted,  when  treated  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  into  sulphates  with  excess  of  acid. 

Amafysia  of  Hypo8ulphate8.^^To  analyse  dry  hyposul-* 
phaleSy  it  is  unnecessary  to  treat  them  firat  with  nitric  acid 
oraquaregia;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  expose  a  given 
quantity  to  ignition.  The  operator  then  obtains  a  neutral 
flolphate  which  can  be  weighed ;  sulphurous  acid  gas  and 
water  of  crystallization  escape  during  the  ignition.  The 
sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the  neutral  sulphate  contains 
kalf  the  quantity  of  sulphur  which  was  contained  in  the 
kyposolphuric  acid  of  the  compound  analysed.  Hence  it 
is  easy  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  hyposulphuric  acid, 
and  thence  the  quantity  of  the  water  of  crystallization. 

Separatum  of  Sulphuric  Add  from  Hyposulphvaric  Acid, 
midfirom  Sulphovinic  Acid. — If  several  of  the  acids  of  sul- 
pkor  are  contained  in  one  solution,  and  the  respective 
quantities  are  to  be  estimated,,  the  object  can  be  e£fected 
by  various  processes. — If  a  solution  contains  sulphuric 
add  and  hyposulphuric  acid,  and  both  in  uncombined  con- 
dition, the  quantity  of  each  can  be  best  determined  by  the 
process  which  follows :  The  operator  adds  to  the  liquid  a 
solution  of  pure  barytesin  excess  and  calculates  the  quantity 
of  snlplmric  acid  from  the  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  barytes ; 
daring  the  filtration  of  which,  the  solution  and  precipitate 
Kust  be  protected  from  the  air.    To  get  rid  of  the  excess 
of  barjrtes,  the  operator  either  passes  a  current  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  through  the  solution  and  then  exposes  it  to  heat, 
or  else  slowly  evaporates  the  solution  to  dryness  and  treats 
the  dry  mass  with  water.    In  either  case  he  separates  the 
free  barytes  as  an  insoluble  carbonate  of  barytes.   He  then 
filters  the  solution,  and  adds  sulphuric  acid  as  long  as  it 
occasions  the  precipitation  of  sulphate  of  barytes.    He 
determines  the  quantity  of  barytes  in  the  precipitated  sul- 
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phate  of  baryteSy  and  calculates  how  much  byposulphuric 
acid  is  necessary  to  saturate  that  quantity  of  base. — ^The 
analysis  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  when  a  solution, 
besides  containing  sulphuric  acid,  contains  the  compound 
6f  carburetted  hydrogen  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  sulphovinic  acid,  and  which  much 
resembles  the  byposulphuric  acid  in  its  properties. 

Separation  of  Sulphates  from  Hyposulphates. — When, 
however,  the  sulphuric  acid  and  byposulphuric  acid  are 
combined  with  bases,  and  the  quantity  of  each  acid  is 
nevertheless  to  be  determined,  it  is  best  to  effect  the  ana- 
lysis with  two  different  portions  of  the  compound.  With 
one  portion  the  operator  determines  the  quantity  erf*  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  ordinary  manner;  that  is  to  say,  by 
precipitating  the  solution  by  a  solution  of  barytes^  and 
calculating  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  from  the  weight 
of  the  sulphate  of  barytes.  He  treats  the  other  pcnrtion  of 
the  compound  with  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  converting  the  byposulphuric  acid  into  solphiuic 
acid,,  by  the  process  of  oxidation  described  above.  Wh^i 
this  is  effected,  he  precipitates  the  solution  by  a  salt  of 
barytes,  and  determines  the  quantity  of  sulj^oric  add. 
The  difference  in  the  two  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid^  indi- 
cated by  these  two  experiments,  furnishes  the  data  for 
determining  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  add  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  byposulphuric  acid,  and  consequeiitiy  the 
quantity  of  byposulphuric  acid  contained  in  the  compomid 
submitted  to  analysis. 

Separation  of  Sulphates  from  Sulphites. — ^Whe|i  a  ocHn- 
pound  contains  both  sulphates  and  sulphites,  the  respective 
quantities  of  the  acids  can  be  determined  in  a  similar 
manner.  But  in  this  case,  to  facilitate  the  determination 
of  the  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  necessary  before  the  precipita- 
tion is  effected,  to  acidulate  the  solution  with  mu^atic 
acid. 
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Qmintii(Uwe  Estimation  of  Phosphoric  Add. — Phosphoric 
add  can  be  quantitatively  estimated  in  the  same  manner  as 
arsenic  acid;  but  the  solution  in  which  it  is  dissolved 
must  contain  nothing  else,  except  nitric  acid,  which  can  do 
no  barm.  The  operator  adds  to  the  solution  an  accurately 
weighed  quantity  of  pure  and  recently  ignited  protoxide  of 
lead ;  he  then  evaporates  the  whole  to  dr3mess  and,  ignites 
the  residue  in  a  small  counterpoised  platinum  capsule. 
The  quantity  of  dry  phosphoric  acid  is  found  by  deducting 
the  original  weight  of  the  protoxide  of  lead  from  the  weight ' 
of  the  ignited  mass. — ^The  estimation  of  phosphoric  acid 
likewise  requires  that  the  solution  contain  no  other  acid 
which  can  form  a  salt  of  lead  incapable  of  reduction,  by 
ignition,  to  pure  protoxide  of  lead. 

QmaUitative  Estimation  of  Phosphorous  Add  and  Hypo- 
fksmphorousAdd. — Phosphorous  acid  and  hypophosphorous 
add»  contained  in  solutions,  can  be  quantitatively  .esti- 
mated in  a  similar  manner.  .The  operator  adds  to  the 
aolntioii  a  weighed  quantity  of  protoxide  of  lead,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  as  much  nitric  acid  as  is  necessary  to  raise 
the  phosphprous  and  hypophosphorous  acids  to  the  highest 
degree  of  oxidation.  When  the  whole  has  been  reduced  by 
evaporation  to  a  very  small  volume,  it  is  washed  into  a 
small  weighed  platinum  capsule  and  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness; the  dry  mass  is  then  ignited,  and  the  remainder  is 
weighed.  This  residual  matter  consists  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  protoxide  of  lead.  The  weight  of  the  latter  being 
known,  can  be  deducted,  which  gives  the  weight  of  the 
phosphoric  acid.  It  is  then  necessary  to  calculate  how 
mnch  phosphorous  or  hypophosphorous  acid  is  equivalent 
to  this  weight  of  phosphoric  acid. — ^The  phosphorous  or 
hypophosphorous  acid  becomes  fully  converted  into  phos-  ' 
phone  acid  during  the  ignition ;  the  oxidation  is  produced 
by  the  nitrate  of  lead,  which  decomposes  at  that  period, 
llie  ignition  must  be  performed  with  caution ;  because  the 
mass  swells  up  when  heated,  and  a  loss  can  easily  be 
occasioned  by  incautious  management*   A  loss  cftn  be  also 
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occasioned,  during  the  ignition,  when  too  great  a  quantity 
of  protoxide  of  lead  has  been  eniployed ;  for  in  that  case 
too  great  a  quantity  of  nitrate  of  lead  is  formed,  and  this 
salt  has  the  disagreeable  property  of  strongly  decrepitating 
before  undergoing  decomposition. 

Separatum  of  Phosphoric  Acid  from  Bases. — ^The  separa- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid  from  other  substances  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  the  greatest  diflGiculties.  The  most  accu- 
rate method  of  determining,  in  the  analysis  of  the  phos- 
phates, the  quantity  of  jrfiosphoric  acid  they  contain, 
consists  in  determining  the  quantity  of  the  base,  or  sub- 
stance combined  with  the  phosphoric  acid,  contained  in  a 
weighed  quantity  of  a  given  phosphate ;  the  quantity  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  then  found  from  the  loss. 

Separation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  from  Stdphuric  Acid, — 
Phosphoric  acid  can  be  very  accurately  separated  from 
sulphuric  acid,  by  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  barytes,  added 
in  excess  to  an  acid  solution.  Sulphate  of  barytes  then 
precipitates,  while  phosphate  of  barytes  remains  in  sedu- 
ction. The  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  barytes  indicates  the 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  quantity  of  phosphoric 
lu;id  contained  in  the  filtered  solution,  can  now  be  found  by 
saturating  the  solution  with  ammonia,  whereby  the  phos- 
phate of  barytes  is  precipitated :  this  is  not.  a  method, 
however,  which  a£fords  an  accurate  result.  Supersatura- 
tion  with  ammonia  does  not  c£fect  the  complete  precipita-^ 
tion  of  the  phosphate  of  barytes ;  on  the  contrary,  a  portion 
of  barytes  remains  in  solution,  and  the  more  add  the  solu- 
tion was,  the  greater  is  the  portion  of  barytes  which  remains 
dissolved ;  for,  upon  saturating  the  acid  with  ammonia,  a 
large  quantity  of  an  ammoniacal  salt  is  produced,  and  this 
it  is  that  dissolves  the  phosphate  of  barytes.  It  is  when 
muriatic  acid  is  contained  in  the  solution  that  the  quantity 
of  phosphate  of  barytes  which  escapes  precipitation  is  by 
no  means  inconsiderable.  Phosphate  of  barytes  is,  indeed, 
so  extremely  soluble  in  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia, 
that,  when  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  contains  a  very  lai^c^ 
quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  and  the  mixture  is  supersatu- 
rated with  ammonia,   it  very  often  happens,   that  no^ 
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the  smallest  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  barytcs  is  pro- 
duced. 

Separation  of  Phosphoric  Add  from  the  Oxides  of  Arsenic^ 
Tdbariumf  amd  Selenium. — ^The  separation  of  pbospborie 
add  fircHn  the  acids  of  arsenic  is  very  well  effected  by 
snlphofetted  hydrogen  gas,  which,  on  being  led  through  an 
add  solution,  precipitates  the  acids  of  arsenic,  in  the  state 
of  sidphuret  of  arsenic,  but  has  no  action  on  the  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  operator  then  determines,  from  the  weight 
of  the  resulting  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  the  quantity  of  the 
arsenious  or  arsenic  acid.  The  particulars  of  this  opera- 
tioB  have  been  given  above,  at  page  199.  If  the  operator 
intends  to  determine  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  exist- 
ing in  the  s<dution  filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  he 
most  effect  that  object  by  means  of  protoxide  of  lead,  in  the 
manner  described  above.  It  stands  for  itself,  that  the 
solution  must  contain  no  other  acid  capable  of  forming  a 
fixed  salt  with  protoxide  of  lead ;  it  may  contain  nitric 
acid,  because  the  nitrate  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  hc^at ; 
but  it  must  not  contain  the  least  trace  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  the  excess  of  which  must  therefore  be  care- 
fiilly  separated  before  the  addition  of  the  protoxide  of  lead. 
— By  the  same  process,  the  phosphoric  acid  could  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  oxide  of  tellurium  and  from  selenious  acid, 
shoold  these  substances  occur  in  combination  with  it ;  yet 
it  would  be  still  better  to  separate  them  by  treatment  with 
sulphurous  acid. 

Separatum  of  Phosphoric  Acid  from  the  Oxides  of  Cad^ 
Mttcm,  Lead,  Bismuth^  Copper^  Silver,  Mercury,  Tin,  and 
Antimony,  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas, — When  phos- 
phoric acid  is  combined  with  the  oxides  of  cadmium,  lead^ 
bismuth,  copper,  silver,  mercury,  tin,  or  antimony,  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  compound  is  dissolved  in  an  acid, 
for  which  purpose  the  acid  which  it  is  best  to  take,  in  most 
cases,  but  not  when  the  oxides  of  lead  and  silver  are  pre- 
sent, is  muriatic  acid.  The  solution  is  diluted  with  water, 
and  the  metallic  oxide  is  then  precipitated  by  a  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  resulting  metallic  sul- 
phuret is  treated  according  to  the  metliods  which  have  been 
already  described,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  equivalent 
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proportion  of  oxide.    The  quantity  of  tiie  phosphoric  acid 
is  estimated  from  the  loss. 

Separation  of  P/iosphoric  Acid  from  the  Oxides  of  Silver 
and  Lead. — ^When  phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  the 
oxides  of  silver  and  lead,  another  mode  of  operating  may 
be  adopted.  The  compound  can  be  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid,  and  the  oxide  of  silver  precipitated  by  muriatic 
acid.  From  the  weight  of  the  resulting  chloride  of  silver, 
the  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  silver  is  calculated.  The 
quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  then  easy  of  inference. 
— If  protoxide  of  lead  be  contained  in  the  nitric  acid  solu- 
tion of  the  phosphate,  it  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid. 
The  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  solution  occasions  the  entire 
precipitation  of  the  sulphate  of  lead,  since  that  salt  is  quite 
insoluble  in  a  spirituous  solution.  From  the  weight  of  the 
resulting  sulphate  of  lead,  the  quantity  of  the  protoxide  of 
lead  is  calculated.  Thequantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
then  inferred  from  the  loss. 

Analysis  of  Compounds  containing  Phosphoric  and  Arseide 
jicids,  in  combination  with  the  Oxides  of  Cadmium^  heady 
Bismuthy  Coppery  Silvery  Mercuryy  Tiny  and  Antimony. — 
If  the  compound  for  analysis  consists  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  arsenic  acid,  combined  with  one  of  the  metallic  oxides 
which  are  precipitable  from  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  the  analysis  may  be  performed  by  two  diffe- 
rent methods.  Compounds  of  the  kind  alluded  to  occur  in 
nature ;  and  as  the  phosphoric  acid  and  arsenic  acid  are 
isomorphous,  they  replace  each  other  in  these  compounds  in 
ever-varying  proportions. — ^The  compound  is  dissolved  by 
an  acid.  In  most  cases  muriatic  acid,  but  in  a  few  cases 
nitric  acid,  forms  the  most  appropriate  solvent.  According 
to  one  of  the  methods  of  analysis,  the  solution  is  diluted 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  the  metallic  oxide 
and  the  arsenic  acid  are  precipitated  together  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas,  as  metallic  sulphurets.  The  sulphuret 
of  arsenic  is  then  separated  from  the  other  metallic  sul- 
phuret, and  the  equivalent  proportions  of  arsenic  acid  and 
metallic  oxide  are  estimated  or  reckoned.  According  to 
the  other  method  of  analysis,  the  acid  -solution  is  super- 
saturated with  ammonia,  and  then  mixed  with  such  a 
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quantity  of  bihydrosolphuret  of  ammonia  as  is  merely  suf- 
ficient to  precipitate  tlie  metallic  oxide.  After  filtration 
from  the  metallic  sulphuret,  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  can  be 
precipitated  by  muriatic  acid.  This  method  dare  not  be 
adi^ted  when  the  oxides  of  tin  and  antimony  are  con- 
tained in  the  compound,  since  the  sulphurets  of  these 
metals,  like  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic^  are  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  As  the  measures 
of  precauti(m  which  are  necessary  to  be  taken,  in  examina- 
tions of  this  nature,  have  been  minutely  detailed  in  their 
pioipet  places,  it  is  useless  to  repeat  the  description  here. 
When  the  quantity  of  the  arsenic  acid  and  of  the  metallic 
oxide  has  been  determined  by  the  above  experiments,  the 
quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  affected  neither 
by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  nor  the  bihydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia,  is  calculated  from  the  loss. — If  the  compound 
for  analysis  contain  phosphoric  acid,  arsenious  acid,  and 
one  of  the  above-named  metallic  oxides,  the  operation 
proceeds  exactly  in  the  same  manner. 

Separation  of  Phosphoric  Add  from  the  Oxides  of  Cobalt^ 
Zinc,  Iron,  ManganesBj  Cadmium,  Lead,  Bismuth,  Copper, 
Siher,  and  Mercury,  by  Bihydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia. — 
When  phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  the  oxides  of 
cobalt,  zinc,  iron,  or  manganese,  the  compound  is  best  ana- 
lysed as  follows :  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  phosphate  is 
dissolved  in  an  acid,  and  the  acid  which  answers  best  is 
mnriatic  acid;  the  solution  is  supersaturated  with  ammonia, 
and  the  metallic  oxides  are  precipitated  by  bihydrosul- 
phuret of  ammonia,  as  metallic  sulphurets.  Upon  satu- 
rating the  muriatic  acid  solution  of  these  phosphates  with 
ammonia,  the  phosphate  itself  is  at  first  precipitated ;  but, 
in  some  cases,  it  redissolves  in  the  excess  of  ammonia.  It 
is,  however,  a  matter  of  no  importance  whether  it  redis- 
sc^ve  or  not ;  for,  even  when  precipitated,  the  phosphate 
is  completely  decomposed  by  digestion  with  bihydrosul- 
phuret of  ammonia;  so  that  the  resulting  metallic  sul- 
phuret is  totally  free  from  phosphoric  acid.  From  the 
weight  of  the  metallic  sulphuret  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
quantity  of  the  metallic  oxide  which  existed  in  the  com- 
pound.   The  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  then  indi- 
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cated  by  the  loss. — It  is  possible  to  analyse,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  componnds  of  phosphoric  acid  with  the  oxides 
of  cadminm,  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  silver,  and  mercary.  It 
would  be  ridiculous,  however,  to  analyse  the  compounds 
of  phosphoric  acid  with  the  oxides  of  lead  and  silver  by 
this  process,  since  the  method  formerly  described  of  quan- 
titatively estimating  these  compounds  is  so  much  simpler 
Separatum  of  Phosphoric  Acid  from  the  Oxides  of  Chro' 
mufm,  Uranium^  Nickelj  ^c.y  by  Fusion  with  Carbonate  of 
Potash. — ^The  compounds  formed  by  the  combination  of 
phosphoric  acid  with  metallic  oxides  which  are  incapaUe 
of  precipitation,  either  from  acid  solutions  by  sulfdiu- 
retted  hydrogen  gas,  or  from  ammoniacal  solutions  by 
bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia, — such,  for  example,  as  the 
oxides  of  chromium,  uranium,  and  nickel, — are  more  diffi- 
cult of  examination.  When  the  compound  to  be  analysed 
is  that  formed  by  oxide  of  nickel  with  the  phosphoric  acid, 
the  operator  might  dissolve  it  in  muriatic  acid,  saturate 
the  solution  with  ammonia,  and  act  on  it  with  bihydrosul- 
phuret of  ammonia.  By  this  means  the  oxide  of  nidiel 
would  be  thrown  down  as  sulphuret  of  nickel ;  yet  this 
process,  as  was  observed  at  page  91,  is  not  without  its 
difficulties.  When  die  compounds  to  be  analysed  are  those 
formed  by  phosphoric  acid  with  the  oxides  of  chromium 
and  uranium,  this  method  is  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
To  estimate,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  the  metallic  oxides 
contained  in  compounds  of  this  description,  it  is  necessary 
to  operate  as  follows:  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  com- 
pound is  mixed,  in  a  large  platinum  crucible,  with  about 
three  times  its  weight  of  dry  carbonate  of  potash  or  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  and  the  mixture  is  submitted  to  ignition. 
The  ignited  mass  is  afterwards  treated  with  water,  in 
which  the  resulting  alcaline  phosphate  and  the  excess  of 
alcaline  carbonate  dissolve,  while  the  metallic  oxides 
remain  undissolved.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  water 
and  weighed.  The  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  add,  vrtiidi 
was  previously  combined  with  the  metallic  oxides,  is  indi^- 
cated  by  the  loss. — ^The  precipitated  metallic  oxides  must 
always  be  redissolved  in  muriatic  acid  and  be  again  preci- 
pitated ;  for  they  commonly  contain  alcali  in  quantity  by 
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no  meana  inconsiderable,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  from  them  by  washing.  This  is  particularly  the 
case/when  this  process  is  employed  to  separate  peroxide 
of  tiranium  from  phosphoric  acid,  since  peroxide  of  ura- 
nium forms  a  chemical  compound  with  the  potash  or  soda 
employed.  This  compound  must  be  dissolved  in  muriatic 
acid,  &om  which  peroxide  of  uranium  can  be  precipitated 
by  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  a  solution 
of  muriate  of  ammonia,  heated  to  redness,  and  then 
weighed.— Bbrzbli us  employed  this  method  of  sepa- 
rating phosphoric  acid  from  peroxide  of  uranium,  when 
engaged  in  die  analysis  of  the  mineral  called  Uranite. 

The  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  metallic  oxides 
can  be  effected  in  a  great  number  of  cases  by  the  above 
method  of  fusion  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash  or 
carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
operation  that  the  metallic  oxides  contained  in  the  phos- 
phates thus  analysed,  be  perfectly  insoluble  in  carbonated 
and  caustic  potash.  It  is  better,  however,  in  most  cases, 
to  precipitate  the  metallic  oxides  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  or  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  which  methods  ^not 
only  effect  a  more  accurate  separation,  but  one  which  is 
accompanied  by  fewer  difficulties. 

Separation  of -Phosphorus  from  Coppery  Iron,  Nickel,  and 
Cobalt. — ^The  compounds  of  phosphorus  with  such  metals 
as  are  precipitable  from  their  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hy^ 
drogen  gas  or  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  are  treated 
with  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia,  with  the  help  of  heat  They 
are  then  completely  dissolved,  even  when  they  contain 
much  phosphorus,  6f  which  they  leave  no  residue.  The 
solution  is  afterwards  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
acid  solution  of  a  metallic  phosphate.  There  are,  how- 
ever, but  few  metals  which  combine  with  phosphorus  to 
form  phosphurets.  These  are  chiefly  copper,  iron,  nickel> 
and  cobalt;  yet  the^e  four  metals  combine  with  phos- 
phorus in  a  great  variety  of  proportions. — ^The  phosphurets 
of  the  metals  which,  with  the  assistance  of  an  acid,  are 
able  to  decompose  water,  such  as  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt, 
are  not  in  the  least  acted  on  by  muriatic  acid,  not  even 
when  heated. 
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Separation  of  Phosphoric  Add  from  the  Harths. — ^The 
separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  non-alcaline  earths 
is  often  accompanied  by  extraordinary  difficulties.  *  The 
phosphates  of  these  earths  are  so  similar  to  the  pnre  earths, 
that  even  the  most  distinguished  chemists  have,  and  that 
in  quantitative  analyses  too,  quite  overlooked  a  consi- 
derable proportion  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Separation  of  Phosphoric  Add  from  yi(^ria.T— Phosjdioric 
acid  forms  witii  yttria,  a  compound  which  occurs  in  nature. 
To  separate  these  two  substances,  Bbrzblius  (Poggbn- 
DORPP*s  Annalen,  B.  iii.  p.  204)  directs  us  to  melt  the 
compound  with  carbonate  of  soda.  The  melted  mass  is  af- 
terwards treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  phosjdiate 
and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  leaves  the  y  ttria  undissolved. 

Separation  of  Phosphoric  Add  from  Alumina. — Most  par- 
ticularly difficult  is  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from 
alumina.  The  phosphate  of  alumina  behaves  towards 
caustic  potash,  pretty  nearly  like  pure  alumina,  so  that  no 
separation  can  thus  be  effected.  Neither  can  phosphoric 
acid  be  separated  from  alumina  by  fusion  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  because  phosphate  of  alumina  is  soluble  in  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda.  According  to  Bbrzblius 
f  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physiqne,  T.  XI  I.  p.  15),  the 
analysis  of  this  compound  can  be  successfully  performed 
as  follows :  The  proper  quantity  of  the  compound  is  first 
finely  pulverised  and  weighed.  It  is  then  mingled  in  a 
platinum  crucible  with  very  finely  pulverised  and  pure 
silicic  acid,  and  with  carbonate  of  soda.  The  mixture  is 
afterwards  exposed  for  half  an  hour  to  a  red  heat.  If  the 
compound  consists  chiefly  of  phosphoric  acid  and  alumina, 
the  mixture  must  be  made  in  such  a  manner  that  two 
parts  of  the  compound  be  accompanied  by  one  and  a  half 
parts  of  silicic  acid,  and  about  six  parts  of  carbonate  of 
soda.  The  silicic  acid  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  silicates 
is  best  adapted  to  this  use ;  but  if  that  should  be  wanting, 
finely-levigated  rock  crystal  may  be  employed  in  its  place, 
and  answers  nearly  as  well.  The  ignited  mass  is  digested 
with  water,  the  insoluble  matter  is  filtered,  and  washed 
with  water.  The  solution  contains  phosphate  of  soda,  and 
the  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda.    The  residue  consists  of 
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silkiG  acid  combined  with  alumina  and  soda.  A  small 
quantity  of  silicateof  soda  is, howeyer,  contained  in  the  solu- 
tion. To  precipitate  this  portion,  the  solution  is  digested 
with  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  small  precipitate 
then  produced  is  added  to  the  mass  which  was  filtered 
from  the  aqueous  solution.  The  mass  is  then  treated  with 
muriatic  acid,  and  the  whole  is  evaporated  to  perfect  dry- 
ness. The  silicic  acid  is  thereby  rendered  insoluble.  A 
capsule  of  platinum  or  porcelain  is  employed  for  this 
evaporation.  The  dry  mass  is  moistened,  in  a  uniform 
manner,  with  muriatic  acid,  and  after  some  time,  is  treated 
with  water.  The  whole  of  the  silicic  acid  employed  then 
ronains  undissolved.  The  alumina  dissolves,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated from  the  filtered  solution  by  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
If  any  other  bases  are  present,  they  will  be  dissolved  with 
the  alumina.  The  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  com- 
monly estimated  from  the  loss,  provided  the  compound 
contain  no  other  acid  capable  of  forming  a  soluble  salt 
with  soda.  If,  however,  the  operator  wishes  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid  by  a  direct  experiment, 
and  with  all  the  accuracy  that  the  case  admits  of,  he  must 
employ  the  methods  which  will  be  described  farther  on. 

Tlie  method  employed  by  Fuchs,  to  separate  phosphoric 
acid  from  alumina  (Sen  wbigger's  Jahrb.  T.  xx  i  v.  p.  127), 
is  the  following:  The  weighed  compound  is  dissolved  in  a 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  to  this  solution,  a  solution 
of  silicate  of  potash  (liquor  of  flints)  is  added.  This  pro- 
duces a  thick  slimy  mass,  which  is  diluted  with  water,  and 
made  to  boil.  A  strong  precipitate  is  then  produced,  which 
is  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  potash.  This  precipitate  id 
treated  with  muriatic  acid,  and  the  siliceous  jelly  produced 
is  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  silicic  acid  is  then  separated 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  process  of  Berzelius.  The 
liquid  having  been  filtered  from  the  silicic  acid,  the  alumina 
is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia. — ^The  solution 
filtered  from  the  silicate  of  alumina  and  potash  contains 
the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  which  existed  in  the 
phosphate  of  alumina. 

Separation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  from  Magnesia. — Phos- 
phoric acid  could  probably  be  separated  from  magnesia 
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by  igniting  the  compound  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
treating  the  ignited  mass  with  water.  But  it  has  not  yet 
been  determined  by  experiment,  whether  this  method  of 
separation  is  foUowed  by  accurate  results. 

Separation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  from  Lime,  BaryteSy  cmd 
Strontian. — ^The  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  lime, 
barjrtes,  and  strontian,  is  accompanied  by  no  difficulties. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  easy  to  obtain  very  accurate  results. 
A  weighed  quantity  of  tite  compound  is  dissolyed  in  an 
acid,  and  that  most  adapted  to  this  object  is  muriatic  acid. 
If,  now,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  bary tes  only, 
the  acid  solution  is  dilute  with  water,  and  the  barytes  is 
precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid.  From  the  weight  of  the 
precipitated  sulphate  of  barytes,  it  is  easy  to  reckon  the 
quantity  of  barjrtes.  The  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
is,  in  this  process,  to  be  inferred  from  the  loss, — ^Whan,  on 
the  contrary,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  stfon- 
tian  or  lime,  then  alcohol,  instead  of  water,  is  added  to  the 
muriatic  acid  solution.  The  earths  are  afterwards  piedpi* 
tated  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  resulting  sulphates  are  quite 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  are  therefore  completely  precipi- 
tated from  the  solution.  The  precipitate  is  filtered,  edul- 
corated with  alcohol,  and  then  ignited.  After  ignition,  the 
weight  is  determined,  and  the  quantity  of  strontian  or  lime- 
is  calculated.  The  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  esti- 
mated from  the  loss. 

Separation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  from  Potash  and  Soda.^^ 
Even  when  the  phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  the  two 
alcalies,  potash  and  ^oda,  its  quantitative  estimation  is, 
according  to  Mitscherlich  (Annates  de  Chimie  et  de 
Physique,  T.  XIX.  p.  369),  still  best  effected  by  determining 
the  quantity  of  the  base  by  experiment,  and  inferring  the 
quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid  from  the  loss.  The  method 
of  operating  is  as  follows :  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  phos- 
phate is  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  is  added  in  excess.  The  phosphoric  acid  combines 
with  the  protoxide  of  lead,  and  is  fully  precipitated,  even 
when  the  compound  under  analysis  is  an  acid  phosphate ; 
because  the  phosphate  of  lead  is  almost  utterly  inscriuble 
in  acetic  acid.     The  resulting  precipitate  is  filtered.    The 
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excess  of  protoxide  of  lead  could  be  separated  from  the 
filtered  solution  by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
which  would  throw  down  sulphuret  of  lead ;  but  it  is  better, 
because  less  circumstantial,  to  mix  the  solution  with  a 
solution  <tf  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  to  expose  the  whole 
to  beat.  The  excess  of  lead  is  thereby  precipitated  as 
carbonate  of  lead.  The  solution  is  separated  by  filtration, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness;  what  then  remains  is  heated  to 
redness.  The  result  is  a  carbonated  alcali,  which  must  be 
weiglied.  But  when  the  weighing  cannot  be  effected  with 
great  accuracy,  as  is  the  case  when  the  substance  is  carbo- 
nate of  potash,  the  substance  is  treated  with  muriatic  or 
sulpliiiric  acid,  and  the  resulting  chloride  or  sulphate  is  eva- 
pmated,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  quantity  of  the  alcali  is 
then  reckoned,  while  the  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
is  inferred  from  the  loss. — The  precipitation  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  cannot  be  so  well  effected  by  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium,  as  by  the  acetate  of  lead ;  for  the  phos- 
phate of  bary tes  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  water,  and  when 
the  substance  analysed  is  an  acid  phosphate,  the  solubility 
ci  ibte  resulting  phosphate  is  considerably  increased,  so 
tint  it  heccmea  necessary  to  add  ammonia  to  the  solution. 
The  excess  of  barytes  can,  moreover,  not  be  so  effectually 
removed  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  by  sulphuric  acid. 
If  it  be  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  if  ammonia  has 
previously  been  added  to  the  solution,  to  facilitate  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  phosphate  of  barytes,  then  a  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  produced.  The  evil  which  hence 
results  is,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  the  sulphate 
of  ammonia  from  the  fixed  alcaline  sulphate,  without  suf- 
fering a  loss  by  the  ignition. 

Separatum  from  Lithia. — Great  difficulties  attend  the 
separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  lithia,  particulariy 
when  soda  is  also  present.  Bbrzblius  (Poggbndorpf's 
Aniuden,  B.  iv.  p.  247),  has  employed  the  following 
metiiod  of  decomposing  these  compounds:  A  weighed 
quantity  of  the  compound  is  mingled  and  melted  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  with  twice  its  weight  of  carbonate  of 
Kme.  The  melted  mass  is  carefully  pulverized,  and  then 
boiled  with  water.    Th6  liquid  then  contains  lime,  with 
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the  whole  qnantity  of  the  alcalies,  in  the  state  of  carbonates, 
while  phosphate  of  lime  remains  undissolved.  The  s<do- 
tion  is  now  saturated  with  oxalic  acid,  the  oxalate  of  lime 
is  filtered,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
dry  mass  is  ignited.  The  carbonated  alcali  thus  obtained 
is  next  weired.  If  the  compound  contain  soda  or 
potash,  it  must  be  separated  from  the  lithia  by  the  process 
described  at  page  11. 

Analysis  of  Phosphates  containing  several  Bases, — ^The 
analysis  of  the  phosphates  becomes  difficult,  when  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  several  bases  at  once ; 
unless,  indeed,  these  bases  can  be  all  precipitated  as  me- 
tallic sulphurets,  either  from  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  or  from  neutral  solutions  by  bihydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia.    A  case  of  this  sort  is  presented,  when  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  combined  at  once  with  a  metallic  oxide 
and  with  an  earth.   The  analysis  is  then  effected  as  follows : 
A  weighed  quantity  of  the  compound  is  ignited  with  car- 
bonate of  potash  or  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  ignited  mass 
is  treated  with  water.  This,  in  most  cases,  dissolves  only  the 
excess  of  carbonate  of  alcali,  and  the  newly-formed  phos- 
phate of  alcali.   The  bases,  with  which  the  phosphoric  add 
was  previously  combined,  remain  behind  undissolved:  they 
are  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  separated  according  to 
methods  which  have  been  already  described. — According, 
however,  to  this  method  of  analysing  the  phosphates,  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  alumina  firom  such  metallic  oxides  as 
can  only  be  precipitated  from  neutral  solutions  by  bihydro- 
sulphuret of  anmionia.— To  separate  the  bases  which  occur 
together  in  compounds  that  contain  phosphate  of  lime  with 
protophosphate  or  perphosphate  of  iron,  Bbrzblius  (Jah- 
resbericht,  1822,  p.  121)  employs  a  method  which  was  first 
recommended  by  H£RSCHBL(Edinburgh  Phil.  Joom.  V.  vi. 
p.  900),  for  the  separation  of  peroxide  of  iron  from  other 
oxides.    The  compound  is  dissolved  in  an  acid,  and  the 
iron,  if  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  is  oxidised  by  nitric  acid 
to  peroxide.    Thereupon,  the  liquid  is  saturated  as  accu- 
rately as  possible  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia ;  or  rather,  so  much  of  the  solution  is  added,  that  a 
slight  precipitation  begins  to  be  produced.    The  mixture 
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is  then  boiled.    The  peroxide  of  iron  is  thereby  precipi- 
tated, while  the  phosphfite  of  lime  remains  in  solution. 
This  method  is  grounded  upon  the  fact,  that  the  neutral 
salts  of  peroxide  of  iron  are  precipitated  from  their  solu- 
ticniisi  by  boiling.     But  as  a  small  portion  of  peroxide  of 
iron  can  remain  in  solution,  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
of  a  little  free  acid,  it  is  proper  to  add  a  small  quantity  of 
alcali  to  the  filtered  solution,  and  to  boil  it  again,  until  it 
has  become  so  slightly  acid,  that  peroxide  of  iron  can  no 
longer  remain  dissolved  in  it    As  the  precipitated  basic 
salt  of  peroxide  of  iron  has  often  the  propensity  to  pass 
through  the  filter,  Bbrzelius  has  found  it  to  be  advanta- 
geoaSy  to  clear  the  solution  with  a  few  drops  of  a  solution 
of  isinglass,  which  makes  the  peroxide  of  iron  conglobe 
better.   The  precipitated  peroxide  of  iron  always  contains  . 
phosphoric  acid.    It  must,  therefore,  be  redissolved  in 
mariatic  acid.    The  solution  is  saturated  with  ammonia, 
and  the  iron  is  precipitated,  as  sulphuret  of  iron,  by  bihy- 
dfosulphntet  of  ammonia.    The  solution  in  which  the  lime 
is  dissolved,  is  concentrated  by  evaporation ;  after  which, 
the  lime  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol. 

Method  of  Analysing  the  Phosphates  which  are  insoluble  in ' 
Adds. — In  the  analysis  of  the  phosphates,  it  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  although  all  acid,  neutral,  and  basic 
compounds  of  phosphoric  acid  are  soluble  in  acids,  yet  a 
great  number  of  acid  phosphates  become  insoluble  in  mu« 
riatic  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  when 
they  have  been  heated  to  redness.  An  insoluble  phosphate 
of  this  description  can  be  decomposed  by  melting  a  weighed 
portion  of  it,  with  three  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of 
potash  or  carbonate  of  soda^  and  subsequently  treating  the 
melted  mass  with  water.   But  the  following  mode  of  operat- 
ing is  less  circumstantial :  The  insoluble  compound  is  pul- 
verised, and  a  weighed  quantity  of  it  is  placed  in  a  pretty 
large  platinum  capsule.    Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
poured  over  it,  and  the  whole  is  boiled  for  a  considerable 
tune,  yet  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  excess  of  sul- 
phuric acid  to  evaporate  entirely.    Water  is  afterwards 
added  with  caution,  upon  which  the  compound  completely 
dissolves,  provided  the  base  of  the  phosphate  is  not  one  of 
PART  n.  s 
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those  whose  compounds  with  sulphuric  acid  are  either 
insoluble  or  but  difficultly  soluble ;  such,  for  example,  as 
protoxide  of  lead,  lime,  strontian,  or  barytes. 

Precipitation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  by  Solutions  of  Lead, 
Lime,  and  Barytes. — In  none  of  the  methods  of  separating 
the  phosphoric  acid  from  bases  which  have  hitherto  been 
treated  of,  has  it  been  mentioned  in  what  manner  the 
quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid  can,  in  the  examination  of 
the  phosphates,  be  directly  determined  by  experiment. 
The  direct  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  cannot  be 
effected  with  such  accuracy  as  that  of  many  other  sub- 
stances ;  and  the  analysis  of  the  phosphates  which  unques- 
tionably give  the  most  accurate  results,  are  those  in  which 
the  quantity  of  the  base  is  determined  by  experiment,  and 
the  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  estimated  from  the 
loss.    In  many  cases,  however,  particularly  when  a  great 
number  of  bases  are  present,  it  can  be  of  use,  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid  by  experiment.    K  the 
base  has  been  separated  from  the  phosphoric  acid  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  every  trace  of  the  solphu- 
retted  hydrogen  has  been  expelled,  by  a  long-continued 
heat,  from  the  acid  solution  filtered  from  the  precipitated 
metallic  sulphuret,  then  the  quantity  of  the  phosjdioric 
acid  can  be  estimated  as  follows :  The  solution  is  saturated 
with  ammonia,  and  is  then  mixed  with  the  solution  of  a 
salt,  with  the  base  of  which  the  phosphoric  acid  can  form 
an  insoluble  compound.    The  substances  commonly  chosen 
for  this  purpose  are  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead,  chloride  of 
barium,  or  chloride  of  calcium.    The  solutions  of  the  lead 
salts  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  precipitants  of  phos- 
phoric acid ;  when  they  are  employed,  it  is  proper  to  satu- 
rate the  solution  accurately  with  ammonia.    When  the 
acid  solution  has  been  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  it 
can,  indeed,  be  still  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  barium  or  chloride  of  calcium ;  but,  in  that  case,  the 
phosphate  of  lime  or  phosphate  of  barytes  must  be  rapidly 
filtered,  and  must,  during  the  filtering,  be  carefully  shel- 
tered from  the  air,  otherwise  it  can  easily  be  contaminated 
by  carbonate  of -the  same  earth.    It  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, that  the  phosphate  of  barytes  is  not  altogether 
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insoluble  in  a  liquid  which  contains  ammoniacal  salts. 
The  phosphate  of  lime  appears  to  be  less  soluble  than 
that  of  barytes  in  such  a  solution ;  and  on  this  account,  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  better  adapted  than  one  of 
chloride  of  barium,  to  the  precipitation  of  phosphoric  acid. 
If  the  base  has  been  separated  from  the  phosphoric  acid 
by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  the  solution  filtered  from 
the  metallic  sulphuret  is  acidulated  by  muriatic  acid,  and 
18  warmed  until  every  trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
expelled.  The  precipitated  sulphur  is  then  filtered,  and 
the  idiosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  in  the  manner  described 
aboye. — If  the  solution  from  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
to  be  precipitated  contains  carbonate  of  alcali,  or  even 
caustic  alcali,  it  must  be  acidulated  by  muriatic  acid,  and 
die  Tessel  which  contains  it,  after  being  loosely  covered, 
must  be  set  aside  for  some  time  (about  twenty-four  hours), 
to  afford  the  free  carbonic  acid  an  opportunity  to  escape. 
The  precipitation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  an  ammoniacal 
Mention  by  chloride  of  calcium,  is  best  performed  in  a 
^ass  which  can  be  closed  by  a  cork.  It  is  thereby  pro- 
tected firom  the  action  of  atmospheric  air,  and  the  produc- 
tion  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  efiectually  prevented.  The 
phosphate  of  lime  is  allowed  to  subside  properly  in  the 
flask,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  then  filtered,  and  finally  the 
precipitate  is  brought  upon  the  filter,  and  edulcorated. 

One  can  never  tell,  with  certainty,  what  is  the  composi- 
tioii  of  the  precipitates  which  have  been  thrown  down  from 
solutions  of  phosphates,  by  salts  of  lead,  lime,  or  barytes. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  reckon  the  quantity  of  the 
phosphoric  acid,  from  the  weight  of  the  resulting  precipi- 
tate. This  is  particularly  the  case,  when  phosphate  of 
barytes,  or  phosphate  of  lime,  has  been  precipitated  from 
an  ammoniacal  solution,  by  chloride  of  barium  or  chloride 
rf  calcium ;  for  the  precipitate  then  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  neutral  and  basic  salts  in  indeterminate  proportions. 
Hie  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  quantity  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  contained  in  the  precipitates,  has,  in  all  cases, 
to  be  determined  by  experiment.  This  examination  is 
effected  in  the  simple  manner  which  has  been  mentioned 
adx>ye.    The  precipitate,  after  ignition,  is  first  treated  with 
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sulphuric  acid,  and  then,  if  it  consist  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  baryteSy  with  water.  But  when  protoxide  of  lead,  or 
lime,  has  been  used  to  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid,  the 
mixture  of  the  precipitate  with  sulphuric  acid,  must  be 
diluted  with  spirits  of  wine  instead  of  water.  The  weight 
of  the  resulting  sulphate  is  then  determined,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  the  barytes,  lime,  or  protoxide  of  lead  is  calculated. 
Knowing  the  weight  of  the  base,' the  operator  finds  with 
ease  the  weight  of  the  phosphoric  acid  which  was  combined 
with  it. 

Qtiantitative  Separation  of  Phosphates  from  Sulphates, — 
The  quantitative  estimation  of  phosphoric  acid  becomes 
still  more  uncertain,  when  the  compound  contains  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  sulphuric  acid  can,  it  is  true,  be  easily 
separated  by  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  barytes,  which  re- 
agent, as  has  been  remarked  above,  precipitates  sulfdmric 
acid  from  an  acid  solution,  but  can  precipitate  phosphoric 
acid  only  from  a  neutralised  solution.  But  when  the  sul- 
phuric acid  has  been  precipitated  by  barytes,  it  is  not 
possible,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  to  throw 
down  the  whole  of  the  phosphate  of  barytes,  by  supersa- 
turating the  filtered  solution  with  ammonia.  The  joint 
quantitative  estimation  of  sulphuric  acid  and  phosphoric 
acid  scarcely  ever  succeeds,  except  when  the  acids  are 
combined  with  metallic  oxides  which  can  be  precipitated 
from  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  In 
this  case,  the  compound  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the 
solution  is  diluted  with  water,  and  the  metallic  oxides  are 
precipitated  as  metallic  sulphurets,  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas.  The  solution  is  filtered,  the  iree  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  expelled,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated 
by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes.  The  precipitated  sul- 
phate of  barytes  is  weighed,  and  the  quantity  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  calculated.  The  solution  filtered  from  the 
sulphate  of  barytes,  is  now  cautiously  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  dry  residue  is  ignited  and  weighed.  There- 
upon, it  is  necessary  to  determine  how  much  barytes  the 
dry  residue  contains,  in  order  to  be  able  to  find  the  quan- 
tity of  the  phosphoric  acid  from  the  loss :  to  this  end,  the 
ignited  mass  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
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quantity  of  the  barytes  is  calculated  from  the  weight  of 
the  resulting  sulphate  of  barytes.  Great  care  must  be 
taken,  in  adding  the  nitrate  of  barytes,  to  add  very  little 
more  than  what  is  necessary  to  precipitate  the  sulphuric 
acid.  The  quantity  of  the  excess  which  it  is  proper  to  add, 
is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  When 
too  much  nitrate  of  barytes  has  been  employed,  great  dis- 
advantages are  produced.  During  the  ignition,  for  exam- 
ine, when  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  barytes  is  decomposed, 
the  access  of  atmospheric  air  gives  rise  to  the  production 
of  carbonate  of  barytes.  This  is,  of  course,  obtained,  after 
the  ignition,  in  a  state  of  mixture  with  the  phosphate  of 
barytes,  and  being  weighed  with  that  substance,  gives  an 
incorrect  result 

Separation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  from  Bases  by  Caustic 
Potash. — ^A  practice  often  followed  in  the  examination  of 
{riiosphates,  is  that  of  precipitating  the  bases  by  an  excess 
of  caustic  potash,  and  separating  them  thus  from  the  phos- 
phoric acid.  But  the  results  afforded  by  this  method  are 
joBt  as  far  short  of  accuracy  as  the  results  afforded  by 
treating  the  arseniates  with  caustic  potash  (page  204).  It 
very  seldom  happens,  that,  by  the  employment  of  ever  so 
great  an  excess  of  caustic  potash,  the  phosphoric  acid  can 
be  iully  separated  from  the  precipitated  metallic  oxides. — 
The  method,  too,  according  to  which  the  phosphoric  acid 
is  precipitated  by  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  lead,  previous 
to  the  precipitation  of  the  base  of  the  phosphate,  is,  as  has 
already  been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages,  as  little  worthy 
of  employment  here,  as  a  similar  process  in  the  analysis  of 
the  arseniates  (page  204)^ 

Method  of  Analysing  the  Phosphites  and  Hypophosphites. 
— ^When  the  compounds  formed  by  the  phosphorous  and 
hjrpophosphorous  acids  with  bases  are  to  be  analysed, 
they  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  converted  into  phosphates, 
and  then  examined  by  the  processes  which  have  been 
given  above.  The  best  way  to  convert  the  phosphites 
and  hjrpophosphites  into  phosphates  is,  to  put  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  compound  into  a  small  shallow  platinum 
capsule,  to  pour  nitric  acid  ovx;r  it,  to  evaporate  the  whole 
to  dryness,  and  cautiously  to  ignite  the  relnainder.    When 
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treated  in  this  manner,  the  neutral  phosphites  yield  neutral 
phosphates,  while  the  neutral  hjrpophosphites  yield  acid 
phosphates. — The  quantitative  estimation  of  the  phosphites 
would  be  very  simple,  were  it  only  necessary  to  dissolve 
the  compound  in  water  or  in  an  acid,  and  then  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  the  base  alone.  But  since  all  the 
phosphites  contain  water,  which  cannot  be  expelled  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  those 
salts,  it  follows  that  what  is  learned  by  precipitating  the 
base  of  the  phosphites,  is  not  the  quantity  of  the  phosphor- 
ous acid  merely,  but  that  of  the  acid  and  the  water  taken 
together.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  convert  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  phosphite  into  phosphate,  to  ascertain  the 
weight  of  the  phosphate,  and  then  to  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  the  base.  By  this  process,  the  operator  finds  how 
much  phosphoric  acid  has  been  produced  by  oxidation, 
from  which  he  can  easily  reckon  the  quantity  of  the  {rtios- 
phorous  acid  which  has  been  oxidised ;  and  when  he  has 
thus  found  the  quantity  of  the  base  and  the  acid  contained 
in  the  phosphite  submitted  to  analysis,  he  infers  what 
must  be  the  quantity  of  the  water,  from  the  loss  of  weight 
— The  compounds  of  the  phosphorous  acid  with  alcalies 
are  soluble  in  water.  The  compounds  of  the  same  add 
with  other  bases  are  only  soluble  in  acids. 

The  hypophosphites  are  all  soluble  in  water ;  the  bases 
can  therefore  be  precipitated  from  the  solutions,  and  quan- 
titatively estimated  by  the  usual  processes.  When  the 
hyp(^hosphorous  acid  is  combined  with  metallic  oxides, 
the  metallic  oxides  can  even  be  precipitated  by  alcalies, 
provided  they  be  such  as  alcalies  are  capable  of  precipi- 
tating. When  earths  are  combined  with  the  hypophos- 
phorous  acid,  they  may  be  thrown  down  by  their  appro- 
priate precipitants,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  foregoing 
sections. — If  the  operator,  in  analysing  such  salts,  wishes 
to  determine  the  quantity,  not  only  of  the  acid  but  of  the 
water,  of  which  sometimes  the  whole,  sometimes  but  a  por- 
tion, is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  salt,  the  method 
after  which  he  must  operate  is  as  follows:  A  weighed 
quantity  of  the  compound  is  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  and 
evaporated  with  it  to  dryness ;  the  dry  mass  is  then  ignited. 
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The  hypophosphorous  acid  is  thereby  oxidised.  The  com- 
poand  is  now  weighed ;  after  which,  the  quantity  of  its 
base  is  determined  experimentally,  and  the  quantity  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
hyhophosphite  is  reckoned  from  the  loss.  When  the 
quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid  has  been  thus  ascertained, 
that  of  the  hypophosphorous  acid  which  served  to  produce 
it,  is  learned  by  calculation.  The  quantity  of  the  water 
contained  in  the  substance  examined  is  indicated  by  the 
loss.  But  in  opei*ating  in  this  manner,  we  stumble  upon 
a  singular  difficulty.  The  hypophosphites,  when  treated 
with  nitric  acid,  are  converted  into  acid  phosphates.  The 
latter^  after  ignition,  become  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid, 
and  are  consequently  difficult  of  decomposition.  To  render 
them  soluble,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  them  with  sulphuric 
acid,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described  above.  Or, 
to  prevent  the  difficulty,  the  hypophosphite  to  be  analysed, 
may,  before  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  be 
mixed  with  a  weighed  quantity  of  base. 

Separation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  from  Phosphorous  Acid  or 
Hypophosphorous  Acid, — ^When  phosphoric  acid  and  phos- 
phoroQs  acid,  or  phosphoric  acid  and  hypophosphorous 
acid,  are  contained  together  in  a  solution,  and  the  quantity 
of  each  is  to  be  determined,  the  operation  can  be  accurately 
effected  as  follows:  The  solution  is  poured  by  degrees 
and  in  small  quantities,  into  a  solution  of  perchloride  of 
mercury,  which  must  be  fully  saturated.  This  caution  is 
necessary,  because  if  a  large  quantity  of  the  acid  solution 
under  examination  were  to  be  poured  at  once  into  the 
scdution  of  perchloride  of  mercury,  or  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  latter  solution  were  to  be  poured  into  the  former,  then 
the  mercury  could  be  easily  separated  in  the  metallic  state, 
an  occurrence  which  must  be  particularly  guarded  against. 
When  the  operation  is  properly  performed,  there  soon 
begins  to  fall  down  a  precipitate  of  protochloride  of  mer- 
cury, exhibiting  the  splendour  of  mother  of  pearl ;  this 
precipitate  gradually  increases  in  quantity;  yet,  it  is 
necessary  to  expose  the  solution  to  a  warm  digestion  for 
a  great  number  of  days  together,  as  the  protochloride  of 
mercury  does  not  otherwise  completely  precipitate.    The 
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protcchloride  of  mercury  is  then  gathered  opon  a  weighed 
filter,  and  dried  by  exposnre  to  a  moderate  heat  until  it 
ceases  to  lose  weight;  its  weight  is  then  finaUy  deter- 
mined. From  the  weight  of  the  resulting  protcchloride  of 
mercury,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  how  much  oxygen  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  phosphorous  or  hypophosphorous  acid,  to 
effect  its  conversion  into  phosphoric  acid ;  hence  the  quan- 
tity of  the  phosphorous  or  hypophosphorous  acid  can  be 
readily  inferred.  The  said  quantity  of  oxygen  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  quantity  of  chlorine  contained  in  the  proto- 
chloride  of  mercury ;  for  the  perchloride  of  mercury,  on 
being  converted  into  protochloride  of  mercury,  loses  pre- 
cisely the  half  of  its  chlorine. — Another  quantity  of  the 
liquid  for  analysis  is  treated  with  nitric  acid  and  a  weighed 
quantity  of  protoxide  of  lead,  precisely  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  described  at  page  249.  The  object  of  this 
operation  is,  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  which  is  either  already  formed  in  the  solution,  or  can 
be  produced  by  the  phosphorous  or  hypophosphorous  acid 
it  contains,  at  the  expense  of  the  nitric  acid  which  fur- 
nishes the  requisite  oxygen.  As  the  operator  learns,  from 
the  first  operation,  how  much  phosphoric  acid  is  jNroduced 
by  the  phosphorous  or  hypophosphorous  acid  of  the  solu- 
tion, he  has  only  to  deduct  this  from  the  whole  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid  indicated  by  the  second  operation,  ta  learn 
the  actual  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the 
liquid  submitted  to  analysis. — This  method  is  adapted  to 
the  analysis  of  the  acid  produced  by  the  deliquescence  of 
phosphorus  in  moist  air.  It  never  happens,  that  the  three 
acids  of  phosphorus  are  contained  in  the  same  solution, 
and  have  to  be  individually  estimated. 

Separation  of  Phosphates  from  Phosphites  or  Hypophos- 
phites. — When  compounds  of  phosphates  with  phosphites 
or  hypophosphites  are  to  be  examined,  they  must  be  dis- 
solved in  water,  or  if  not  soluble  in  water,  in  muriatic  acid. 
The  solution,  in  the  first  case,  must  be  acidulated  by 
muriatic  acid.  The  operation  is  then  proceeded  with,  in 
the  manner  just  described. 
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Separation  of  Silicic  Acid  by  Evaporation. — Tlie  quantity 
of  silicic  acid  contained  in  an  alcaline  or  acid  solution 
can  be  determined  by  only  one  method :  This  consists  in 
eyaporating  the  solution  to  perfect  dryness^  to  render  the 
silicic  acid  insoluble.  When  the  solution  is  alcaline,  it 
must,  previous  to  the  evaporation,  be  acidulated  by  muri- 
atic acid.  The  dry  mass  is  afterwards  treated  with  water, 
upon  which  the  silicic  acid  remains  undissolved.  It  is 
filtered,  edulcorated,  and  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible. 
Before  it  is  submitted  to  ignition,  however,  it  must  be 
rendered  completely  dry;  otherwise,  it  is  liable  to  pro- 
duce dust,  in  consequence  of  which,  a  portion  of  it  might 
Tery  easily  be  lost.  The  platinum  crucible  which  con- 
tains the  silicic  acid,  must,  when  the  ignition  is  finished, 
be  immediately  covered  with  a  cover  which  shuts  close. 
When  it  has  become  cool,  it  is  weighed.  If  the  ignited 
silicic  acid  is  allowed  to  cool  in  a  crucible  without  a 
coyer,  it  attracts  moisture  from  the  air  quicker  than  most 
other  pulverulent  substances. 

A  variety  of  compounds  are  formed  by  silicic  acid  with 
other  oxides.  Some  of  these  are  very  easily  decomposed 
by  stronger  acids,  while  others  withstand  the  action  of  the 
most  powerful  acids.  The  method  of  analysis  is  quite 
different  with  those  compounds  of  silicic  acid  which  are 
easily  decomposed  by  other  acids,  from  that  of  those  which 
are  not  attackable  by  acids.  A  list  of  native  compounds 
of  silicic  acid,  in  which  those  that  are  decomposable  by 
acids  are  distinguished  from  those  that  cannot  be  so  de- 
composed, has  been  given  in  the  first  part  of  this  work. 

Decomposition  of  Silicates  by  Adds. — The  analysis  of  the 
silicates  which  are  decomposable  by  acids,  is  much  simpler 
than  that  of  the  other  silicates.  The  analyst  commonly 
employs  pretty  concentrated  muriatic  acid  in  the  decom- 
position of  these  compounds.  It  is  only  in  particular 
cases  that  nitric  acid  is  taken  for  this  purpose ;  and  still 
seldomer  that  sulphuric  acid  is  used.  Although  most  of 
the  siliceous  compounds  arc  capable  of  being  decomposed 
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by  sulphuric  acid,  when  finely  pulverised  and  digested 
therewith,  yet  we  make  but  little  use  of  sulphuric  acid  as 
a  solvent  of  silicates,  because  its  employment  is  attended 
with  a  variety  of  disadvantages,  which  will  hereafter  be 
taken  into  consideration. — The  siliceous  compound  to  be 
examined,  is  finely  pulverised  without  the  addition  of 
water,  and,  in  order  that  a  portion  of  it  may  be  accurately 
weighed,  is  warmed  very  slightly,  in. a  counterpoised 
platinum  crucible,  which  is  heated  in  the  best  manner 
when  placed  in  the  pipe  of  a  heated  stove.  The  operator 
must  hereby  be  particularly  careful  to  avoid  using  a  heat 
exceeding  that  of  boiling  water,  because  many  of  these 
compounds  contain  water  or  other  volatile  constituents, 
which  in  such  circumstances  would  in  part  be  set  •  at 
liberty*  Besides  this,  the  greater  part  of  such  compounds, 
when  deprived  by  heat  of  their  volatile  constituents,  arc 
no  longer  capable  of  being  dissolved  by  acids.  The 
weighed  portion  of  the  pulverised  compound  is  placed  in 
a  glass,  which  can  be  closely  shut  by  a  glass  plate ;  it  is 
therein  mixed  with  muriatic  acid.  The  diflferent  com- 
pounds of  silicic  acid  are  differently  decomposed.  With 
many,  the  decomposition  takes  place  almost  instantane- 
ously ;  the  silicic  acid  separates  in  the  state  of  a  jelly, 
and,  if  too  great  a  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  has  not  been 
used,  absorbs  all  the  acid,  and  forms  a  sweUed,  gelatinous 
dry  mass.  Other  compounds,  though  also,  when  in  a 
finely  pulverised  state,  easily  decomposed  by  muriatic 
acid,  give  up  the  silicic  acid  in  the  state  of  powder,  and 
form  no  jelly.  Other  silicates,  again,  are  decomposed  by 
muriatic  acid  with  difficulty,  and  must  be  exposed  to  its 
action  in  a  very  finely-divided  condition,  and  be  obliged 
to  undergo  a  long  digestion,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  before 
the  decomposition  is  effected. — The  decomposed  gelati- 
nized compound  is  first  treated  with  a  little  water;  the 
silicic  acid  then  separates  in  light  flocks.  Before  filtering 
it  from  the  solution,  the  operator  must  examine  whether 
the  acid  has  decomposed  the  compound  completely.  This 
is  ascertained,  in  all  cases  where  compounds  of  silicic  acid 
are  decomposed  by  acids,  in  a  very  simple  manner:  A 
glass  rod  is  rubbed  against  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
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vessel ;  if  this  produce  a  creaking  similar  to  that  which  is 
heard  when  fine  sand  is  rubbed  between  two  pieces  of 
glass,  it  indicates  that  the  compound  is  not  yet  fully 
decomposed,  since  the  creaking  is  produced  by  the  unde- 
composed  mineral  powder.  It  will  also  be  found  in  these 
cases,  that  a  heavy  powder  lies  under  the  flocks  of  silicic 
acid.  The  liquid  must  then  be  poured  off  while  the  silicic 
acid  is  in  suspension,  and  the  undecomposed  powder  must 
be  treated  with  a  new  quantity  of  muriatic  acid.  When 
occurring  in  the  analysis  of  compounds  which  are  easily 
decomposed  by  acids,  this  undecomposed  powder  can  in 
most  cases  be  held  to  proceed  from  foreign  substances, 
enclosed  in  the  silicate  and  not  susceptible  of  decomposi- 
tion by  acids.  In  this  case,  the  powder  is  repeatedly 
washed  with  water,  and  the  lighter  silicic  acid  is  poured 
off  with  each  portion  of  water,  so  that  at  last,  the  unde- 
composed powder  remains  alone  in  the  vessel.  The  opera- 
tion is  very  easy  of  performance,  and  does  not  require 
much  habitude.  The  foreign  substance  is  thereupon  dried 
in  the  vessel,  and  is  afterwards  weighed ;  the  weight  is 
deducted  from  that  of  the  portion  of  the  compound  sub- 
mitted to  analysis. 

The  silicic  acid  is  filtered  and  washed.  The  water  runs 
but  slowly  through  the  filter,  yet  the  washing  need  not  on 
that  account  be  long  continued,  because  in  this  case,  the 
silicic  acid  is  easily  washed  clean.  After  the  washing,  it 
is  well  dried,  and  then  heated  to  redness  in  a  counter- 
poised platinum  crucible ;  immediately  after  ignition,  the 
crucible  is  closed  with  a  good-shutting  cover,  and  is 
weighed  with  the  silicic  acid.  In  this  manner,  however, 
we  do  not  obtain  the  whole  of  the  silicic  acid  which  was 
contained  in  the  compound  submitted  to  examination ;  a 
very  small  portion  of  it,  not  exceeding  1  or  1|  per  cent., 
remains  dissolved  in  the  acid  solution,  and  is  subsequently 
precipitated  with  the  other  constituents  of  the  silicate 
which  are  also  still  in  solution. 

It  is  a  custom  with  some  analysts,  after  the  decomposi- 
tion of  a  silicate  by  muriatic  acid,  to  evaporate  the  whole 
mixture  to  dryness,  and  having  thus  expelled  the  excess 
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of  muriatic  acid,  to  treat  the  dried  mass  with  water,  and 
so  leave  the  whole  of  the  silicic  acid  undissolved  behind. 
This  method,  however,  is  in  most  cases  inadequate  to  the 
purpose.  There  remains  indeed,  after  the  operation,  a 
greater  quantity  of  silicic  acid  undissolved;  nevertheless, 
a  very  small  portion  of  it  redissolves,  and  this  is  particu- 
larly the  case,  when  the  dried  mass,  before  being  dissolved 
in  water,  is,  as  it  generally  must  be,  and  as  will  be  ex- 
plained farther  on,  first  treated  with  muriatic  acid.  Since, 
then,  the  whole  of  the  silicic  acid  does  not  rest  undis- 
solved, but  small  portions  of  it  have  still  to  be  separated 
in  the  course  of  the  analysis,  this  operation  of  evaporating 
to  drjmess  is  unnecessary  and  ought  to  be  avoided,  not 
only  because  it  is  troublesome  to  peribrm  but  because  it 
can  very  easily  occasion  a  loss.  Moreover,  by  the  evapo- 
ration to  dryness  of  the  acid  solution,  it  is  possible  totally 
to  drive  away  many  volatile  constituents  of  the  compound 
under  examination.  Many  chemists  who  have  analysed 
compounds  of  this  kind,  have  entirely  overlooked  certain 
substances  which  were  volatilized  during  the  evaporation 
of  the  solution.  The  analyst  should  never,  on  this  ac- 
count, expose  the  compounds  which  are  easily  decom- 
posable by  muriatic  acid,  to  heat,  but  only  digest  them 
cold.  Warm  digestion  is  employed  only  with  substances 
of  more  difficult  decomposition. 

Treatment  of  Silicates,  the  Bases  of  which  are  insoluble  in 
Muriatic  Acid. — As  most  of  the  oxides  which  occur  in 
combination  with  silicic  acid,  are  easily  soluble  in  muri- 
atic acid,  they  are  found  in  the  acid  solution  which  is 
filtered  from  the  undissolved  silicic  acid.  If  the  com- 
pound contains  protoxide  of  lead  or  oxide  of  silver,  it 
must  be  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  and  not  by  muriatic 
acid,  otherwise,  a  great  part  of  the  chloride  of  lead,  and 
all  the  chloride  of  silver,  would  remain  undissolved  \rith 
the  silicic  acid.  The  compounds,  however,  which,  on 
being  decomposed  by  acids,  produce  a  jelly,  never  contain 
these  two  oxides.  The  protoxide  of  lead  and  oxide  of 
silver  are  generally  found  in  factitious  compounds  only, 
such,  for  example,  as  many  glazes.     These  substances. 
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reduced  to  a  very  finely  pulverised  state,  can  be  totally 
decomposed  by  warm  digestion  in  nitric  acid. 

Progress  of  the  Analysis  of  SilicateSy  after  the  Separation 
of  the  Silicic  Acid, — The  substances  remaining  in  the  acid 
solution,  which  has  been  filtered  from  the  silicic  acid,  are 
separated  according  to  the  methods  which  have  been  cir- 
cumstantially described  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  pro-> 
cedure  most  generally  followed,  in  the  analyses  of  such 
compounds  of  silicic  acid  as  occur  in  nature,  is  this :  When 
the  silicic  acid  has  been  separated,  the  acid  solution  is 
neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  a  little  ammonia  is  added 
in  excess.  Hereby,  alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron  are 
completely  precipitated ;  they  are  accompanied  by  small 
quantities  of  magnesia  and  protoxide  of  manganese.  These 
substances  are  separated  from  one  another  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  described  at  page  62.  The  liquid  is  filtered 
from  the  precipitate,  and  the  lime  which  it  may  contain  is 
separated  by  means  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  If  now,  nei- 
ther magnesia  nor  protoxide  of  manganese  be  present,  the 
quantity  of  any  fixed  alcali  can  be  determined  by  evapo- 
rating to  dryness  the  solution  which  is  filtered  from  the 
precipitated  oxalate  of  lime.  The  dry  mass  afibrded  by  the 
evaporation  must  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  heat 
approaching  to  redness;  whereupon  the  muriate  of  am- 
monia and  the  oxalate  of  ammonia  volatilize,  while  the 
fixed  alcali  remains  behind  in  the  state  of  chloride.  When 
the  alcali  is  accompanied  by  magnesia,  the  determination 
of  both  is  more  difficult;  it  must  be  effected  after  the 
method  which  has  been  circumstantially  described  at 
page  29.  When,  however,  no  alcali  is  present,  the  quan- 
tity of  magnesia  is  determined,  after  the  separation  of  the 
lime,  by  treating  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  potash. 

Separation  of  Silicic  Add  from  various  Precipitates,^ 
Here  it  is  to  be  recalled  to  mind,  that  most  of  the  sub- 
stances separated  in  the  course  of  this  analysis  contain 
very  small  quantities  of  silicic  acid,  which,  if  the  analysis 
is  to  be  accurately  performed,  must  be  separated  and  esti- 
mated. To  this  end,  the  different  precipitates,  after  they 
have  been  heated  to  redness  and  weighed,  are  dissolved, 
separately,  in  muriatic  acid.    In  every  case,  the  small 
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portion  of  silicic  acid  remains  undissolved.  It  is  filtered 
from  th*e  solution^  carefully  washed,  heated  to  redness,  and 
weighed.  The  weight  is  added  to  the  weight  of  the  silicic 
acid  obtained  in  the  early  part  of  the  analysis.  By  the 
solution  of  thred  or  four  substances,  in  this  manner,  various 
small  quantities  of  silicic  acid  are  obtained,  which,  on 
being  reckoned  together,  produce,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  only  one,  or  at  the  highest,  one  and  a  half  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  substance  submitted  to  analysis. 
In  analyses  which  are  not  desired  to  be  very  accurate,  this 
portion  of  silicic  acid  is  generally  overlooked.  The  greatest 
quantity  of  silicic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  redissolving  of 
magnesia,  particularly  when  this  base  has  been  precipi- 
tated by  carbonate  of  potash.  The  silicic  acid  so  obtained 
often  amounts  to  one  per  cent.  The  carbonate  of  potash, 
used  to  precipitate  the  magnesia,  ought  to  have  been  care- 
fully freed  from  silicic  acid.  By  the  redissolving  of  alumina 
and  peroxide  of  iron,  we  obtain  much  less  silicic  acid ;  and 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  derived  from  the  precipitated  oxalate, 
invariably  redissolves  without  a  remainder. 

Decomposition  of  Silicates  by  Fusion  toith  Carbonate  of 
Potash, — The  analysis  of  the  siliceous  compounds,  which 
cannot  be  decomposed  by  acids,  is  more  difficult.  The 
greater  part  undergo  decomposition  when  they  are  finely 
pulverised  and  fused  with  carbonate  of  potash.  The  silicic 
acid  combines  with  the  potash  and  produces  silicate  of 
potash,  while,  the  substances  which  previously  were  in 
combination  with  the  silicic  acid  are  set  at  liberty.  The 
mass,  resulting  from  the  fusion  with  carbonate  of  potash, 
can  be  fully  decomposed  by  treatment  with  acids.  There 
are,  however,  many  precautionary  measures  to  be  observed 
in  an  analysis  of  this  description.  Particular  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  siliceous  compound,  which  is  to  be  fused 
with  carbonate  of  potash,  is  pulverised  to  the  greatest 
degree  of  fineness ;  for  otherwise  the  risk  is  run  of  not 
having  it  completely  decomposed,  an  accident  which  occurs 
in  many  cases  from  a  neglect  of  this  precaution.  Now,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  substance  to  be  examined,  to  so  ex- 
ceedingly fine  a  powder,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by  break- 
ing it  into  coarse  grains.  This  can  be  performed  in  a  steel 
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mortar.  It  is  also  just  as  easy  to  wrap  the  substance  in 
paper  and  break  it  with  a  hammer  upon  a  hard  stone  or 
an  iron  plate,  which  renders  a  steel  mortar  unnecessary. 
The  coarse  powder  is  next  to  be  pulverised  in  an  agate 
mcHrtar,  or,  what  is  better,  on  an  agate  slab,  with  water. 
When  it  is  thought  that  a  great  part  of  the  powder  is 
groond  sufficiently  fine,  the  whole  of  it  is  poured  into  a 
glass,  and  more  water  is  added:  the  mixture  is  stirred 
about  with  a  glass  rod,  and  then  allowed  to  repose  for 
some  moments,  that  the  coarse  powder  may  fall  to  the 
bottom.  The  fine  powder  remaining  suspended  in  the 
water,  is  poured  off  with  the  water  into  another  glass.  The 
coarse  powder  is  returned  to  the  mortar  to  be  triturated 
again,  and  the  operation  just  described  is  repeated.  The 
powder  suspended  in  the  water  is  allowed  to  fall  to  the 
bottom ;  the  water  is  then  poured  off,  and  the  powder  is 
dried.  A  small  quantity  of  the  substance  remains  sus- 
pended in  the  water,  in  a  state  of  the  finest  division ;  this 
can  only  be  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  solution, 
for  it  cannot  be  separated  by  filtration.  In  most  cases, 
when  it  is  not  necessary  to  reduce  the  substance  for 
analysis  to  the  very  finest  powder  that  can  be  produced, 
the  operator  triturates  it  with  water  in  an  agate  mortar, 
then  pours  over  it,  in  the  mortar,  a  larger  quantity  of  water, 
and,  after  it  has  been  stirred,  sucks  the  water  with  the 
fine  powder  it  holds  in  suspension,  into  a  glass  tube  open 
at  both  ends,  and  allows  it  to  run  thence  into  a  glass. 
The  coarse  powder  then  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mortar^  and  can  be  triturated  afresh. 

When  the  triturated  substance  is  not  so  hard  as  agate,  it 
may  very  safely  be  concluded  that  it  has  rubbed  nothing 
from  the  mortar;  but  when  it  is  harder  than  agate,  which, 
however,  is  very  seldom  the  case,  it  must  necessarily  be 
concluded  that  it  has  increased  in  weight  by  the  abrasion 
of  the  mortar.  This  is  a  very  disagreeable  circumstance, 
because  the  quantity  rubbed  from  the  agate  mortar  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  determined.  It  has  been  recommended,  as  a 
remedy  for  this  evil,  to  weigh  the  coarse  powder  before  it 
is  triturated  in  the  mortar,  and  to  weigh  the  fine  powder 
when  the  trituration  is  ended ;  it  is  then  merely  necessary 
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to  observe  the  increase  of  weight,  to  learn  how  much  will 
have  been  abraded  from  the  agate  mortar.  But  this  opera- 
tion is  very  difficult,  and  can  seldom  be  performed  with 
accuracy.  It  is  better  to  triturate  the  coarse  powder  in  a 
little  mortar  which  has  been  previously  counterpoised  in  a 
balance,  wherein  large  quantities  can  be  weighed  with 
accuracy.  If,  after  the  operation,  the  mortar  weigh  some- 
what less  than  before,  the  diflFerence  will  have  arisen  from 
the  loss  of  agate  by  abrasion.  As  agate  consists  almost 
entirely  of  pure  silicic  acid,  the  operator  has  only  subse- 
quently to  deduct  the  weight  of  the  abraded  agate  from  the 
weight  of  the  silicic  acid  obtained  in  the  analysis,  and 
thereby  from  the  weight  of  the  silicate  submitted  to  exami- 
nation. 

The  operator  places  as  much  of  the  fine  powder  as  it  has 
been  determined  to  analyse,  in  a  little  counterpoised  plati- 
num crucible,  and  dries  or  ignites  it  until  it  ceases  to  lose 
weight ;  when  he  has  reached  this  point,  he  determines  the 
weight  of  the  powder.  If  the  substance  contains  protoxide 
of  iron,  or  any  other  oxide  capable  of  being  altered  in  its 
composition  by  exposure  to  a  red  heat,  the  powder  must 
not  be  ignited  before  it  is  weighed.  It  can  only  be  dried. 
The  weighed  powder  is  carefully  shaken  into  a  larger  pla- 
tinum crucible;  after  the  transference,  an  exceedingly 
small  quantity  of  the  powder  still  remains  in  the  little 
platinum  crucible,  which  must  afterwards  be  again  weighed. 
It  will  generally  be  found,  that  the  little  crucible  retains 
less  than  a  grain  of  the  powder;  but,  whatever  the  weight 
may  be,  it  is  to  be  deducted  from  that  of-  the  powder 
weighed  for  analysis. 

The  mineral  powder  in  the  large  platinum  crucible  is 
now  very  carefully  mingled  with  three  and  a  half  times  or 
four  times  its  weight  of  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  which 
must  have  been  previously  pulverised  in  a  warm  mortar. 
The  mixing  is  performed  with  the  help  of  a  small  glass 
rod,  and  must  be  continued  until  the  mixture  is  rendered 
extremely  intimate,  and  no  little  lumps  of  powder  can  any 
where  be  perceived ;  yet  the  operator  must  not  be  too  long 
occupied  in  making  this  mixture,  or  the  carbonate  of  potash 
will  become  moist.    The  powder  which  remains  hanging 
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about  the  glass  rod  most  be  carefully  wiped  off  with  a  dry 
feather. — Instead  of  carbonate  of  potash^  the  carbonate  of 
soda  can  be  employed  in  this  operation ;  yet  only  when  the 
siliceous  compound  contains  no  magnesia^  because  the  pre- 
sence of  soda  can  easily  produce  errors,  when  the  quanti- 
tative determination  of  magnesia  is  to  take  place. 

When  the  mixture  is  made,  the  crucible  is  closed  with  a 
cover^  and  placed  among  charcoal  in  a  wind  furnace.  In 
the  beginning  it  is  best  to  apply  a  gentle  fire,  which  must 
soon  be  increased,  so  that  the  crucible  may  remain  exposed 
to  a  red  heat  for  half  an  hour,  or,  indeed,  for  a  full  hour. 
A  platinum  crucible  is  very  liable  to  be  injured  when 
heated  to  redness  immediately  in  contact  with  charcoal, 
as  it  becomes  bedecked,  especially  on  the  cover,  with  a 
melted  mass  produced  by  the  silicic  acid  and  oxides  con- 
tained in  the  ashes  of  the  charcoal,  and  which  is  difficult 
to  be  cleaned  off.  To  provide  against  this  evil,  the  pla- 
tinum crucible  is  to  be  placed  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  which 
can  be  closed  with  a  cover.  This  Hessian  crucible  must 
have  a  cylindrical  form,  and  not  be  of  the  common  conical 
shape.  This  method  presents  also  another  advantage, 
namely,  that  the  platinum  crucible  does  not  fall  over  when 
the  fuel  is  burnt  out 

According  as  the  substance  under  examination  contains 
more  or  less  silicic  acid,  the  mass  in  the  crucible,  after 
being  treated  with  a  certain  uniform  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  is  found  either  completely  fused,  or  only  soft- 
ened to  a  conglomerate.  If  the  compound  contain  manga- 
nese>  the  mass  has  either  a  bluish  green  or  a  green  colour, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  manganese  contained  in  the 
mineral.  The  operator  inverts  the  crucible  over  a  glass, 
and  endeavours,  by  gently  bending  and  pressing  the  sides 
of  the  crucible,  to  break  the  mass  loose,  and  to  shake  it 
into  the  glass.  This  succeeds  very  well  when  the  crucible 
contains  a  mere  conglomerate ;  in  such  a  case,  the  mass 
generally  loosens  fi'om  the  crucible  in  a  single  lump.  It 
does  not  answer  so  well,  when  the  mixture  is  melted 
together;  in  that  case,  a  great  quantity  of  the  compound 
remains  in  the  crucible,  in  spite  of  the  bending  and 
pcpssing.    This  remainder  must  be  softened  by  water,  and 
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transferred  into  the  glass  by  washing,  with  as  mnch  accu- 
racy as  possible.  The  last  portions  of  the  fused  mass 
which  remain  fixed  in  the  crucible,  notwithstanding  the 
washing  with  water,  must  be  treated  with  diluted  muriatic 
acid,  which  easily  loosens  them  from  the  crucible.  It 
would  also  be  possible  to  bring  larger  portions  of  the  mass 
out  of  the  cnicible  more  easily  by  muriatic  acid  than  by 
mere  softening  with  water.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
be  very  cautious  in  using  the  acid  for  this  purpose,  for, 
when  too  great  a  quantity  is  suddenly  added,  a  strong 
effervescence  is  occasioned  by  the  extrication  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  can  very  easily  occasion  a  loss.  If  the 
fused  mass  contains  manganese,  cerium,  or  chromium, 
nothing  but  water  must  be  employed  to  soften  it  in  the 
platinum  crucible,  because  the  higher  oxides  of  these 
metals  disengage  chlorine  from  the  muriatic  acid ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  platinum  crucible  would  be  liable 
to  be  corroded. 

The  fused  mass  having  been  washed  into  a  glass,  the 
liquid  must  be  rendered  acid  by  the  addition  of  muriatic 
acid.  It  is  necessary  to  perform  this  operation  very 
cautiously.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  production 
of  too  violent  an  effervescence,  by  adding  the  muriatic 
acid  in  very  small  portions.  When  the  strong  efferves- 
cence has  finished,  the  glass  is  to  be  allowed  to  repose  in 
a  warm  place ;  after  undergoing  a  sufficiently  long  diges- 
tion, the  whole  will  be  decomposed.  A  great  part  of  the 
silicic  acid  remains  undissolved,  in  the  state  of  light 
flocks ;  another  portion  exists  in  solution.  It  often  hap- 
pens, however,  that  all  the  silicic  acid  dissolves,  when 
the  mass  is  treated  with  muriatic  acid.  This  is  parti- 
cularly the  case,  when  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
potash  has  been  employed  in  the  fusion,  and  when  much 
water  has  been  used  to  wash  the  mass  from  the  crucible ; 
more  especially,  if  the  compound  contains  but  little  silicic 
acid.  It  is  now  that  the  operator  has  the  first  opportmiity 
of  learning,  whether  the  substance  under  examination  has 
been  completely  decomposed  by  the  fusion  with  carbonate 
of  potash.  To  determine  this  point,  a  glass  rod  is  rubbed 
against  the  sides  and  on  the  bottom  of  the  glass  vessel; 
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the  presence  of  undecomposed  powder  is  known  by  the 
production  of  a  creaking  sound.  The  acid  solution^  with 
the  separated  silicic  acid,  is  evaporated  to  dryness;  the 
operation  can  be  performed  in  a  platinum  capsule,  or,  for 
want  of  that,  in  a  porcelain  capsule.  When  manganese, 
cerium,  or  chromium  is  present,  the  solution  must  always 
be  evaporated  in  a  porcelain  capsule.  The  evaporation  is 
allowed  to  take  place  on  a  sand  bath,  with  the  aid  of  a 
very  gentie  heat,  which,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation,  must  be  very  moderate  and  well  regulated.  The 
bibulous  paper,  with  which  the  capsule  must  be  covered, 
to  prevent  the  solution  being  contaminated  by  dust,  must 
be  very  often  renewed,  because  it  very  rapidly  becomes 
destroyed  by  the  vapours  of  muriatic  acid  which  rise  from 
the  capsule.  When  the  solution  is  so  far  evaporated,  that 
it  begins  to  grow  thick,  an  extremely  gentle  heat  must  be 
applied,  because  the  silicic  acid  which  is  separated  in  a 
glutinous  state,  if  heated  too  strongly,  very  soon  produces 
a  spirting  about,  by  which  the  analysis  is  rendered  inac- 
curate. The  evaporation  may,  however,  be  accelerated  by 
the  employment  of  a  stronger  heat,  provided  that,  during 
the  evaporation,  the  thickening  mass  is  continually  stirred 
with  a  glass  rod.  The  application  of  heat  is  not  discon- 
tinued until  the  evaporated  mass  has  become  completely 
dry.  When  the  dried  mass  has  become  cool,  it  is  moist- 
ened in  an  uniform  manner  with  concentrated  muriatic 
acid,  and  allowed  to  rest  half  an  hour  in  that  state  in  the 
cold.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  moistened  mass  is 
treated  with  water,  upon  which  the  silicic  acid  remains 
undissolved,  while  the  other  constituents  of  the  substance, 
all  combined  with  muriatic  acid,  form  a  solution  with  the 
water.  It  is  next  filtered;  the  silicic  acid  is  properly 
washed,  completely  dried,  heated  to  redness,  and  weighed. 
The  muriatic  acid  solution,  filtered  from  the  silicic  acid, 
is  treated  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described  at 
page  273,  when  speaking  of  the  analysis  of  such  siliceous 
substances  as  are  decomposable  by  acids. — ^The  individual 
substances  separated  in  the  course  of  this  analysis  also 
contain  very  small  portions  of  silicic  acid,  which,  if  the 
aaiUysis  is  to  be  accurate,  must  be  separated  and  weighed. 
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transferred  into  the  glass  by  washing,  with  as  much  accu- 
racy as  possible.  The  last  portions  of  the  fused  mass 
which  remain  fixed  in  the  crucible,  notwithstanding  the 
washing  with  water,  must  be  treated  with  diluted  muriatic 
acid,  which  easily  loosens  them  from  the  crucible.  It 
would  also  be  possible  to  bring  larger  portions  of  the  mass 
out  of  the  crucible  more  easily  by  muriatic  acid  than  by 
mere  softening  with  water.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
be  very  cautious  in  using  the  acid  for  this  purpose,  for, 
when  too  great  a  quantity  is  suddenly  added,  a  strong 
effervescence  is  occasioned  by  the  extrication  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  can  very  easily  occasion  a  loss.  If  the 
fused  mass  contains  manganese,  cerium,  or  chromium, 
nothing  but  water  must  be  employed  to  soften  it  in  the 
platinum  crucible,  because  the  higher  oxides  of  these 
metals  disengage  chlorine  from  the  muriatic  acid ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  platinum  crucible  would  be  liable 
to  be  corroded. 

The  fused  mass  having  been  washed  into  a  glass,  the 
liquid  must  be  rendered  acid  by  the  addition  of  muriatic 
acid.  It  is  necessary  to  perform  this  operation  very 
cautiously.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  production 
of  too  violent  an  effervescence,  by  adding  the  muriatic 
acid  in  very  small  portions.  When  the  strong  efferves- 
cence has  finished,  the  glass  is  to  be  allowed  to  repose  in 
a  warm  place ;  after  undergoing  a  sufficiently  long  diges- 
tion, the  whole  will  be  decomposed.  A  great  part  of  the 
silicic  acid  remains  undissolved,  in  the  state  of  light 
flocks ;  another  portion  exists  in  solution.  It  often  hap- 
pens, however,  that  all  the  silicic  acid  dissolves,  when 
the  mass  is  treated  with  muriatic  acid.  This  is  parti- 
cularly the  case,  when  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
potash  has  been  employed  in  the  fusion,  and  when  much 
water  has  been  used  to  wash  the  mass  from  the  crucible; 
more  especially,  if  the  compound  contains  but  little  silicic 
acid.  It  is  now  that  the  operator  has  the  first  opportuility 
of  learning,  whether  the  substance  under  examination  has 
been  completely  decomposed  by  the  fusion  with  carbonate 
of  potash.  To  determine  this  point,  a  glass  rod  is  rubbed 
against  the  sides  and  on  the  bottom  of  the  glass  vessel ; 
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the  presence  of  undecomposed  powder  is  known  by  the 
production  of  a  creaking  sound.  The  acid  solution^  with 
the  separated  silicic  acid,  is  evaporated  to  dryness;  the 
operation  can  be  performed  in  a  platinum  capsule,  or,  for 
want  of  that,  in  a  porcelain  capsule.  When  manganese, 
cerium,  or  chromium  is  present,  the  solution  must  always 
be  evaporated  in  a  porcelain  capsule.  The  evaporation  is 
allowed  to  take  place  on  a  sand  bath,  with  the  aid  of  a 
very  gentle  heat,  which,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation,  must  be  very  moderate  and  well  regulated.  The 
bibulous  paper,  with  which  the  capsule  must  be  covered, 
to  prevent  ^e  solution  being  contaminated  by  dust,  must 
be  very  often  renewed,  because  it  very  rapidly  becomes 
destroyed  by  the  vapours  of  muriatic  acid  which  rise  from 
the  capsule.  When  the  solution  is  so  far  evaporated,  that 
it  begins  to  grow  thick,  an  extremely  gentle  heat  must  be 
applied,  because  the  silicic  acid  which  is  separated  in  a 
glutinous  state,  if  heated  too  strongly,  very  soon  produces 
a  spirting  about,  by  which  the  analysis  is  rendered  inac- 
curate. The  evaporation  may,  however,  be  accelerated  by 
the  employment  of  a  stronger  heat,  provided  that,  during 
the  evaiK>ration,  the  thickening  mass  is  continually  stirred 
with  a  glass  rod.  The  application  of  heat  is  not  discon- 
tinued until  the  evaporated  mass  has  become  completely 
dry.  When  the  dried  mass  has  become  cool,  it  is  moist- 
ened in  an  uniform  manner  with  concentrated  muriatic 
acid,  and  allowed  to  rest  half  an  hour  in  that  state  in  the 
arid.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  moistened  mass  is 
treated  with  water,  upon  which  the  silicic  acid  remains 
undissolved,  while  the  other  constituents  of  the  substance, 
an  combined  with  muriatic  acid,  form  a  solution  with  the 
water.  It  is  next  filtered;  the  silicic  acid  is  properiy 
washed,  completely  dried,  heated  to  redness,  and  weighed. 
Hie  muriatic  acid  solution,  filtered  from  the  silicic  acid, 
is  treated  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described  at 
page  273,  when  speaking  of  the  analysis  of  such  siliceous 
substances  as  are  decomposable  by  acids. — ^The  individual 
sabstances  separated  in  the  course  of  this  analysis  also 
eoBtain  very  small  portions  of  silicic  acid,  which,  if  the 
vAlysis  is  to  be  accurate,  must  be  separated  and  weighed. 
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— If  the  substance  under  examination  contained  protoxide 
of  iron,  that  base,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  muriatic  acid 
solution,  will  have  been  fully  converted  into  peroxide  of 
iron,  on  which  account  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  is  quite 
unnecessary,  and  must  on  other  considerations  be  alto- 
gether avoided. 

The  reason  that  the  dried  mass  must  be  moistened  with 
muriatic  acid,  is,  that  many  substances,  during  the  evapo- 
ration, and  especially  towards  the  end,  when  the  mass 
begins  to  become  dry,  and  the  heat  is  increased,  that  many 
substances  in  this  case  lose  their  acid,  and  thereupon 
become  insoluble  in  water.  Magnesia,  alumina,  and  per- 
oxide of  iron,  are  particularly  liable  to  lose  their  acid 
when  evaporated  to  dryness  by  a  strong  heat,  and  then 
to  become  almost  entirely  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  only 
when,  having  these  substances  in  the  dried  state,  the  ope- 
rator moistens  them  with  muriatic  acid,  that  they  subse- 
quently dissolve  in  water.  If  he  act  otherwise,  if,  for 
example,  he  add  to  the  dried  mass,  water  which  has  been 
acidulated  by  muriatic  acid,  the  solution  of  the  above- 
named  substances  is  not  fully  effected.  The  silicic  acid 
obtained  in  such  a  case,  when  the  compound  contained 
much  peroxide  of  iron,  would  exhibit  a  reddish  colour,  in 
consequence  of  being  contaminated  by  peroxide  of  iron. 
This  is  never  the  case,  when,  previous  to  the  addition  of 
the  water,  the  dry  mass  has  been  treated  with  concentrated 
muriatic  acid. 

Analysis  of  Silicates  which  contain  Alcalies, — When  a  sili- 
ceous substance  has  been  decomposed  by  fusion  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  the  analyst  can  subsequently  effect, 
by  the  ordinary  processes,  the  quantitative  determination 
of  almost  all  its  constituents.  The  fixed  alcalies,  how- 
ever, when  they  occur  in  siliceous  substances,  require  for 
their  quantitative  determination  a  different  procedure.  In 
this  case,  when  he  has  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  of  the 
substance  for  examination,  the  analyst  generally  decom- 
poses one  portion  by  carbonate  of  potash,  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  silicic  acid  and  most  of  the  other  constituents, 
and  then  employs  a  separate  portion  for  the  determinaticm 
of  the  fixed  alcalies.   Hereby,  many  difficulties  arise  in^be 
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analysis^  the  principal  cause  of  which  is,  that  by  most  of 
tfie  methods  which  have  been  recommended  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  fixed  alcalies,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain,  with 
tbe  greatest  accuracy  in  manipulation,  the  proper  quantity 
of  alcali.  In  almost  all  cases,  the  analysis  furnishes  less 
alcali  than  the  substance  which  is  analysed  really  contains. 

For  the  quantitative  determination  of  the  alcalies,  when 
occurring  in  siliceous  substances  not  capable  of  being 
decomposed  by  acids,  a  variety  of  processes  have  been 
published.  We  shall  describe,  however,  only  those  which 
are.  actually  capable,  when  properly  conducted,  of  giving 
accurate  results.  For  the  purpose,  then,  of  separating  the 
alcalies,  the  substance  to  be  examined  may  be  decom- 
posed by  carbonate  of  barytes,  by  fluor  spar,  or  by  hydro- 
fluoric acid. 

Decomposition  of  Silicates  by  Carbonate  of  Barytes, — If 
the  iriliceous  substance  is  to  be  decomposed  by  means  of 
carbonate  of  barytes,  it  is  necessary  to  commence  by  levi- 
gating the  substance  until  the  powder  is  exceedingly  fine ; 
it  is  required  to  be  much  finer  than  that  which  is  employed 
in  decompositions  with  carbonate  of  potash.  The  operator 
then  weighs  out  a  convenient  quantity  of  the  powder, 
places  it  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  mingles  it  in  the 
most  intimate  manner  with  from  5  to  6  times  its  weight  of 
very  pure  carbonate  of  barytes.  This  salt  must,  on  no 
account,  have  been  prepared  by  precipitation  from  the 
solution  of  a  barytic  salt  by  means  of  a  fixed  alcaline  car- 
bonate, since  it  might  then  possibly  retain  a  portion  of  the 
fixed  alcali  belonging  to  the  precipitant.  Wlien  the  barytic 
salt  is  prepared  for  this  purpose,  nothing  but  carbonate  of 
ammonia  dare  be  employed  to  precipitate  it.  The  mixing 
of  the  siliceous  powder  with  the  carbonate  of  barytes  must 
be  effected  with  extraordinary  accuracy,  as  it  is  principally 
upon  this  that  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  silicate 
depends.  The  compound  is  decomposed  much  more  diffi- 
cultly by  carbonateof  barytes  than  by  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  chiefly  because  the  carbonate  of  potash  fuses,  and 
thereby,  even  when  incompletely  mingled,  is  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  all  parts  of  the  siliceous  powder. 
Hbnce,  the  compound  is  almost  always  completely  decom- 
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posed  when  it  has  been  fused  with  carbonate  of  potash. 
The  carbonate  of  bary tes  does  not  melt,  but  merely  forms 
a  conglomerate  with  the  siliceous  substances  it  is  treated 
with;  and  even  this  occurs  only  when  every  minute  grain 
of  the  compound  is  encompassed  with  a  coat  of  carbonate 
of  barytes.  The  operator  should,  therefore,  in  the  mixing, 
go  to  work  with  much  precaution,  and  devote  thereto  at 
least  half  an  hour.  When  the  mixture  is  made,  the  pla- 
tinum crucible  must  be  exposed  to  a  very  strong  heat, 
much  stronger  than  that  which  would  have  been  requisite 
had  carbonate  of  potash  been  employed  to  effect  the 
decomposition.  When  the  crucible  is  completely  cold, 
the  mass  it  contains  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
the  substance  had  been  fused  with  carbonate  of  potash. 
The  conglomerated  mass  is  transferred  to  a  glass,  and 
digested  with  muriatic  acid.  The  acid  must  previously, 
however,  have  been  pretty  much  diluted  with  water,  and 
must  not  be  added  in  too  great  an  excess,  because  the 
chloride  of  barium  which  is  formed  by  the  operation,  is 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  especially  when 
the  acid  has  not  been  diluted  with  a  large  proportion  of 
water.  When  the  acid  has  effected  the  decomposition  of 
the  heated  mass,  the  operator  must  carefully  examine 
whether  any  undecomposed  powder  remains.  This  is 
found  to  be  the  case  very  often,  when  the  mixture  of  the 
substance  with  the  carbonate  of  barytes  has  not  been 
rendered  extremely  intimate.  When  undecomposed  pow- 
der is  discovered  to  be  present,  it  is  almost  the  best  plan, 
if  the  operator  possess  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  sub- 
jstance  to  be  examined,  to  commence  a  new  analysis.  If 
he  does  not  choose  to  begin  anew,  he  must  endeavour  to 
separate,  by  washing,  the  light  flocky  silicic  acid  from  the 
heavy  undecomposed  powder ;  he  must  then  determine  the 
weight  of  the  undecomposed  mass,  and  deduct  it  from  the 
weight  of  the  substance  submitted  to  experiment.  The  quan- 
tity of  silicic  acid  which  is  separated  in  flocks  when  the 
decomposition  has  been  effected  by  carbonate  of  barytes, 
is  greater  than  that  produced  when  carbonate  of  potash  is 
employed  as  the  decomposing  agent ;  still,  however,  there 
always  remains  a  considerable  quantity  of  silicic  acM 
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difflolved  in  the  acid  solution.  In  order  to  separate  this^ 
it  is  necessary  to  proceed  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
described  at  page  279.  The  solution  must  be  evaporated 
to  perfect  dryness.  The  dried  mass  must  be  moistened 
with  muriatic  acid,  and  left  for  half  an  hour  to  itself,  that 
the  muriatic  acid  may  have  full  opportunity  to  act  upon  it. 
Water  is  then  to  be  added  to  dissolve  the  soluble  salts. 
The  silicic  acid  remains  undissolved.  The  operator  should 
never  neglect  to  determine  the  weight  of  this  silicic  acid, 
even  though  the  proportion  of  silicic  acid  contained  in  the 
compound  under  examination  may  have  been  previously 
detennined  by  another  analysis  through  decomposition 
with  carbonate  of  potash.  If  the  weight  of  the  silicic  acid 
obtained  by  both  processes  be  the  same,  it  is  a  proof  that 
the  decomposition  of  the  compound  has  been  as  completely 
effected  by  the  carbonate  of  bary  tes  as  by  the  carbonate  of 
potash. 

The  barytes  contained  in  the  muriatic  acid  solution 
filtered  from  the  silicic  acid,  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric 
acid,  as  sulphate  of  barytes.  The  addition  of  a  great 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  avoided.  The  greater 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  barytes  is  saturated,  and  the 
less  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  left  in  the  solution,  the 
easier  and  the  more  exact  will  be  the  subsequent  determi- 
nation of  the  quantity  of  the  alcali.  The  great  mass  of 
sulphate  of  barytes  thus  precipitated  must  be  carefully 
washed ;  when  the  substance  under  examination  contains 
a  considerable  quantity  of  lime,  the  washing  of  the  sul- 
phate of  barytes  must  be  long  continued.  If  the  quantity 
of  liine  is  extremely  large,  it  is  customary,  not  to  continue 
the  washing  of  the  sulphate  of  barytes  till  all  the  lime 
is  washed  away,  but  to  wash  it  only  till  it  be  supposed  to 
be  free  from  all  the  alcaline  sulphate.  The  filtered  solution 
is  then  commonly  mixed  with  caustic  ammonia,  which 
.  precipitates  alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is  advisable 
to  determine  separately  the  quantities  of  these  two  sub- 
stances, and  to  compare  them  with  those  which  have  been 
furnished  by  the  other  analysis  in  which  the  substance 
was  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  potash.    The  sulphate  of 
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lime  which  the  filtered  liquor  may  contain  is  precipitated 
by  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

If,  now,  neither  magnesia  nor  protoxide  of  manganese, 
nor,  indeed,  besides  the  alcalies,  any  constituents  unpreci- 
pitable  or  partially  unprecipitable  by  ammonia  remain 
present,  then  the  solution  which  has  been  filtered  from  the 
oxalate  of  lime  contains,  as  fixed  constituents,  only  the 
alcalies  that  are  sought  for,  and  those  alcalies  in  the  state 
of  sulphates.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  dry  mass  is  heated  to  redness ;  h^eupon,  the  ammoni- 
acal  salts  volatilize,  and  acid  sulphates  of  alcalies  remain 
behind.  In  the  ignition  of  the  dry  mass,  the  greatest  pre- 
caution must  be  employed,  because  it  is  in  this  particular 
operation  that  the  greatest  loss  of  alcali  can  be  occasioned. 
The  dry  mass,  in  addition  to  the  fixed  alcaline  sulphates, 
contains  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia;  and  when 
lime  has  been  precipitated,  oxalate  of  ammonia.  When 
this  mass  of  compounds  is  ignited,  the  muriate  of  ammonia 
flies  away ;  the  small  quantity  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  is 
first  changed  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  then  driven 
away ;  and  no  loss  can  be  produced  by  either  of  these.  But 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia  melts  when  heated,  and  soon  begins 
to  boil,  whereupon  it  commonly  spirts  about  pretty  strongly, 
and  can  easily  occasion  a  loss  of  part  of  the  fixed  alcali. 
The  smaller  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  added  to  precipi- 
tate the  barytes,  the  easier  is  the  expulsion  of  the  ammo- 
niacal  salts  efiiected ;  because,  in  that  case,  the  quantity 
of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  so  much  the  smaller.  To 
ignite  the  dry  mass,  it  is  best  to  place  it  at  first  in  a  roomy 
platinum  capsule,  because  in  this  utensil  the  least  loss  can 
be  occasioned  by  any  spirting  about.  When  nearly  all  the 
volatile  salts  are  driven  away,  the  remainder  is  washed 
with  water  into  a  small  counterpoised  platinum  capsule 
or  crucible,  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  ignited. 
As,  however,  the  remainder  consists  of  acid  sulphate  of 
alcali,  it  is  necessary  to  add  solid  carbonate  of  anmionia 
during  the  ignition  of  the  mass;  a  neutral  alcaline  sul- 
phate is  then  obtained,  from  the  weight  of  which  the 
quantity  of  alcali  is  calculated. 
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When  the  substance  under  examination  contains  magf- 
nesia  as  well  as  an  alcali^  the  estimation  of  the  alcali 
becomes  still  more  difficulty  and  is  attended  with  yet  more 
loss.  In  this  case,  to  the  solution  which  has  been  filtered 
from  the  oxalate  of  lime,  and  which  then  contains  no  other 
fixed  constituents  than  magnesia  and  the  alcali,  the  solution 
of  the  very  small  quantity  of  magnesia,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  precipitated  by  ammonia,  is  added.  There- 
upon, the  mixture  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  common 
weight  of  the  sulphate  of  alcali  and  sulphate  of  magnesia 
is  determined,  and  the  two  salts  are  then  separated  by  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  barytes,  the  method  of  doing  which 
has  been  already  explained  at  page  29. 

As  it  is  so  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  quan- 
tity of  fixed  alcaline  sulphates,  when  sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  present,  a  process  altogether  different  is  often  resorted 
to,  when  such  substances  fall  to  be  analysed.  The  muri- 
atic acid  solution,  which  has  been  filtered  from  the  silicic 
acid^  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  ammonia.  This  produces 
a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  barytes,  with  alumina,  per- 
oxide, of  iron,  &c.  The  solution  is  filtered  and  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  dry  mass  is  ignited.  The  alcali  is  then 
obtained  in  the  state  of  a  metallic  chloride.  This  method, 
however,  gives  no  accurate  result.  As  there  is  a  pretty 
large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  barytes,  which  is  not  quite 
insoluble  in  water,  there  is  always  a  greater  or  lesser  por- 
tion of  this  substance  dissolved  during  the  washing  of  the 
precipitate.  The  dissolved  carbonate  of  barytes  is  con- 
verted into  chloride  of  barium  by  the  sal  ammoniac  in  the 
solution,  and,  in  the  end,  the  metallic  chloride  produced  by 
the  alcali  is  always  accompanied  by  chloride  of  barium. 

Decomposition  of  Silicates  by  Nitrate  of  Barytes, — Instead 
of  carbonate  of  barytes,  chemists  formerly  employed  nitrate 
of  barytes,  to  effiect  the  decomposition  of  minerals  contain- 
ing alcalies.  But  the  use  of  nitrate  of  barytes  is  accom- 
panied by  more  difficulties.  It  is  decomposed  when  ignited^ 
and  the  pure  barytes  which  results,  works  alone  the  decom- 
position of  the  silicate  which  it  is  fused  with.  As  caustic 
burytes,  however,  when  heated  very  powerfully,  injures  the 
lijlihium  crucible,  it  is  necessary  to  effect  the  decomposi- 
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tion  in  a  silver  cracible,  which  supports^  unfortunately,  no 
very  strong  degree  of  heat.  When,  farther,  the  operator 
has  succeeded,  by  soaking  and  washing  with  water,  in 
bringing  the  greater  part  of  the  ignited  mass  oat  of  the 
crucible,  and  would  willingly  employ  muriatic  acid  to 
loosen  it  completely  from  the  sides  of  the  crucible,  he  dare 
not  do  so,  unless  he  submit  to  have  chloride  of  silver 
among  the  insoluble  silicic  acid.  But  the  most  disagree- 
able circumstance  attending  this  decomposition  is,  that  the 
nitrate  of  barytes,  when  decomposed  by  heat,  rises  with 
extraordinary  facility  above  the  edges  of  the  crucible.  The 
best  way  to  hinder  this  is  to  proceed  as  follows :  The  pul- 
verised nitrate  of  barjrtes,  which  must  have  been  previously 
so  strongly  heated  that  it  can  no  longer  decrepitate,  is 
mixed  with  the  substance  to  be  examined,  and  the  mix- 
ture, in  a  silver  crucible,  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a.  spirit 
lamp  with  circular  wick.  The  heat  must  at  first  be  very 
gentle,  but  be  gradually  increased  and  kept  up  till  the 
rising  of  the  mass  in  the  crucible  ceases ;  till,  in  short,  the 
nitrate  of  barytes  is  almost  completely  decomposed.  The 
crucible  is  then  placed  among  charcoal  and  exposed  to  the 
strongest  degree  of  heat  which  the  silver  can  support  with- 
out melting.  When  the  mass  is  cold,  it  is  treated  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  it  would  have  been,  if,  instead  of 
nitrate  of  barytes,  the  carbonate  of  barytes  had  been  used 
to  decompose  it. — As  the  nitrate  of  barytes  fuses,  it  can 
more  easily  efiect  the  full  decomposition  of  the  substance 
submitted  to  analysis,  the  more  especially  that  the  caustic 
barytes  produced  by  the  ignition  acts  much  more  power- 
fully than  the  carbonate ;  yet  this  method  is  advantage- 
ously employed  only  with  such  substances  as  cannot  he 
finely  pulverised,  as  mica ;  or  with  substances  which  with- 
stand the  action  of  carbonate  of  barytes. 

Decomposition  of  Silicates  by  Fluor  Spar. — ^There  is  ano- 
ther method  of  quantitatively  determining  the  quantity  of 
fixed  alcali  contained  in  the  siliceous  substances  which 
cannot  be  decomposed  by  acids.  The  decomposing  agent 
employed  in  this  method,  which  was  first  recommended  by 
Bbrzelius,  is  fluor  spar.  The  course  of  the  analysis  is  as 
follows :  One  part  of  the  siliceous  substance,  obtaiiioiigr 
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leTigation  and  washing  in  a  state  of  fine  division,  is 
mingled  witii  about  five  parts  of  fluor  spar,  which  must  be 
free  firom  every  metallic  admixture.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
lerigate  the  fluor  spar.  It  need  only  be  finely  pulverised. 
The  mixture  must  be  very  intimate,  and  must  be  made  in 
a  platinum  capsule,  or  in  a  large  platinum  crucible.  The 
operator  mixes  with  this  powder,  with  the  help  of  a  plati- 
num spatula,  as  much  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  as  is 
sufficient  to  make  the  mass  into  a  pap.  The  platinum 
capsule  is  then  gradually  wanned,  upon  which  there  is  a 
disengagement  of  hydrofluoric  gas  and  fluosilicic  gas.  The 
temperature  is  increased  imtil  the  platinum  vessel  is 
exposed  to  a  duU  red  heat,  which  ensures  the  expulsion  of 
flie  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  case,  the  silicic  acid 
of  tbe  substance  under  examination  is  volatilized  with  the 
fluorine  of  the  fluor  spar.  When  alumina  is  present,  it 
combines  at  first  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  subse- 
qa^it  exposure  to  a  dull  red  heat  expels  a  portion  of  the 
ralphuric  acid ;  on  which  account,  when  the  mass  is  after- 
wards treated  with  water,  the  greater  part  of  the  alumina 
remains  undissolved.  It  being,  however,  often  of  import- 
ance to  determine  the  quantity  of  alumina,  it  is  necessary 
to  adopt  tbe  following  process.  When  the  mixture  has 
been  gently  ignited  to  drive  away  the  free  sulphuric  acid, 
the  mass  is  moistened  in  an  uniform  manner  with  concen- 
trated muriatic  acid.  The  whole  is  left  in  this  state  to  act 
in  the  cold,  for  an  hour,  or  still  longer.  The  mixture  is 
then  washed  with  water  into  a  glass,  more  water  is  added 
to  it,  and  it  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  warm  digestion. 
What  remains  undissolved,  at  the  end  of  this  process, 
consists  chiefly  of  sulphate  of  lime.  It  is  filtered  and 
washed.  In  order  to  determine  whether  the  insoluble  sub- 
stance be  sufficiently  washed  or  not,  a  portion  of  the  water 
which  has  last  passed  through  the  filter  is  tested  with 
liquid  ammonia.  If  a  precipitate  of  alumina  is  formed,  the 
washing  must  be  continued,  and  can  only  be  considered  as 
ccMnplete  when  ammonia,  applied  as  above,  no  longer  pro- 
duces a  precipitate.  Of  course,  when  aliunina  was  not 
coBtained  in  the  substance  submitted  to  analysis,  this 
of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  washing  is  ineffectual. 
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The  tested  portions  of  the  wash-water  must  not  be  thion 
away^  but  must  be  added  to  the  filtered  muriatic  add 
solution.  The  operator  then  supersaturates  this  solutios 
with  ammonia,  and  filters  it  from  the  precipitate  as  quickly  ; 
as  possible.  This  haste  is  required  to  prevent  the  conta* 
mination  of  the  precipitate  by  carbonate  of  lime;  yet, on 
account  of  the  great  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  lolii-  ] 
tion,  and  of  the  unavoidable  excess  of  ammonia,  it  is  < 
difficult  to  prevent  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  precipitate  contains  the  whole  quantity  of  alumina 
and  peroxide  of  iron ;  the  proportion  of  each  is  to  be 
determined,  in  order  that  the  quantities  may  be  compared 
with  those  obtained  in  the  other  analysis,  in  which  the 
same  substance  was  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  potash* 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  the  (Rmpi- 
tate  contains  almost  always  a  trace  of  lime.  From  die 
filtered  solution,  the  lime  of  the  dissolved  sulphate  (tf  lime 
is  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  solatkm, 
separated  from  the  oxalate  of  lime,  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  dry  mass  produced  is  heated  to  redness. 
The  substance  which  remains  is  the  alcali  of  the  minaral, 
in  the  state  of  bisulphate.  It  is  reduced  to  the  state  of 
neutral  sulphate,  by  ignition  with  dry  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. The  ignition  of  the  dry  mass  is,  in  this  analysis, 
accompanied  by  few  difficulties,  because  the  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  commonly  not  so  considerable  as 
it  is  when  the  siliceous  substance  has  been  treated  with 
carbonate  or  nitrate  of  bary  tes. 

Decomposition  of  Silicates  by  Hydrofluoric  Acid. — If  the 
operator  is  in  possession  of  a  platinum  retort,  he  may 
decompose  the  siliceous  substances  which  contain  alcalies  j 
and  are  incapable  of  decomposition  by  common  acids,  by 
means  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  employment  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid  has  very  many  advantages  over  that  of  floor 
spar,  since,  with  the  exception  of  the  silicic  acid,  all  the 
constituents  of  the  substance,  even  the  lime,  can  be  detc^ 
mined.  This  method,  which,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  was 
first  recommended  by  Berzelius,  gives  the  most  accurate 
result  of  all,  and  that,  too,  in  a  far  shorter  time  than  when 
the  substance  is  treated  with  fluor  spar ;  because  the 
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'  of  the  great  mass  of  sulphate  of  lime  which  is  pro- 
i^ed  when  fluor  spar  is  employed,  occupies  a  very  long 
le.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  prepare  for  every  ana- 
is  a  fresh  portion  of  right  concentrated  hydroSuoric 
id,  for  this  acid  soon  loses  its  strength,  and  is  incapable 
preservation  in  a  state  fit  for  action.  To  prepare  the 
dfofluoric  acid,  the  operator  takes  pulverised  fluor  spar, 
lich  must  be  quite  free  from  metallic  admixture  and 
rticularly  from  copper  pyrites.  He  places  the  powder  in 
i  under  part  of  the  retort,  the  upper  part  of  which  should 
so  contrived  as  to  be  capable  of  removal.  He  adds  so 
ich  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  that  when  the  whole  is 
xed  together  with  a  platinum  spatula,  it  produces  a 
dL  pap.  He  then  fixes  the  upper  part  of  the  retort  upon 
i  under  part,  and  leads  the  neck  into  a  platinum  crucible 
icb  contains  a  little  water.  The  neck  of  the  retort  must 
tcr  the  water  in  such  a  manner  that  the  orifice  is  partly 
ove  and  partly  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The 
id  is  distilled  over  by  the  gentle  heat  of  a  small  spirit 
np.  The  operation  is  continued  until  the  aqueous  acid 
the  platinum  crucible,  after  separation  from  the  retort, 
ongly  smokes ;  for  it  is  only  from  the  employment  of  a 
ning  acid  that  the  operator  can  expect  the  complete 
x^mposition  of  the  siliceous  substance  submitted  to 
fidysis.  Over  the  substance,  previously  very  finely  pul- 
rised  and  weighed,  the  operator  gradually  pours  this 
ning  acid.  The  operation  is  best  performed  in  a  roomy 
itinum  capsule,  because  the  action  is  so  violent,  that  the 
id  generally  boils  and  causes  a  spirting  about,  which, 
re  the  operation  to  be  performed  in  a  small  platinum 
ssel,  might  occasion  a  loss.  The  mixture  is  repeatedly 
rred  with  a  platinum  spatula,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  then 
itiously  added  to  it ;  after  this,  the  whole  is  evaporated 
dryness,  the  heat  first  applied  being  very  gentle,  and 
m  gradually  raised  higher.  There  takes  place,  at  the 
pnning,  a  discharge  of  fluosilicic  gas  and  hydrofluoric 
9;  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  goes  away  only  at  an 
;reased  temperature ;  its  entire  expulsion  is  not  efiiected 
til  the  bottom  of  the  platinum  capsule  is  heated  to  dull 
Iness.  When  all  is  cold,  the  dry  mass  is  moistened  with 
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concentrated  muriatic  acid ;  and  when  this  has  had  suffi- 
cient  time  to  operate^  water  is  added  to  the  mixture,  and 
every  thing  but  a  small  quantity  of  silicic  acid  is  dis- 
solved.   The  solution  is  filtered.    The  silicic  acid  very 
often  runs  with  the  solution  through  the  filter ;  but  if  the 
solution  be  previously  warmed,  the  filtration  is  effectual  in 
separating  the  silicic  acid.     The  filtered  muriatic  acid 
solution  contains  all  the  constituents  of  the  substance 
under  examination,  with  the  exception  of  the  silicic  acid. 
The  separation  of  the  various  substances  is  efiected  by 
the  processes  which  have  been  already  often  described. 
When  lime  is  contained  in  the  substance,  the  quantity  of 
it  can  be  perfectly  well  determined ;  but,  as  the  sulphate 
of  lime  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  care  must  be  taken 
to  wash  the  insoluble  silicic  acid  on  the  filter,  until  the 
sulphate  of  lime  is  completely  separated.— The  alcali  can, 
by  this  method,  be  very  well  and  very  accurately  esti- 
mated, since,  in  all  cases,  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  which  is  to  be  expelled  from  the  sulphate  of 
fixed  alcali,  must  necessarily  be  very  small. — All  siliceous 
substances  cannot,  however,  be  completely  decomposed  by 
hydrofluoric  acid.    The  imperfect  decomposition  of  a  sub- 
stance is  immediately  discerned,  when,  upon  pouring  the 
fuming  hydrofluoric  acid  over  it,  no  violent  action,  and 
no  very  strong  degree  of  heat,  is  produced.     There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  substances  which  withstand  the 
decomposing  action  of  carbonate  of  potash,  withstand  also 
the  decomposing  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid.      If  it  be 
desired  to  determine  the  quantity  of  fixed  alcali  in  such 
substances  as  are  indecomposable  by  hydrofluoric  acid, 
the  most  advisable  process  is  decomposition  by  nitrate  of 
barytes. 

It  is  not  allowable,  in  the  preparation  of  hydrofluoric 
acid  for  such  analyses,  to  employ  a  retort  of  lead  instead 
of  platinum ;  for,  with  a  retort  of  lead,  the  operator  would 
be  sure  of  obtaining  an  acid  holding  protoxide  of  lead  in 
solution. 

Decomposition  of  Silicates  by  Caustic  Potash. — We  have 
still  to  treat  of  tibe  analysis  of  the  siliceous  substances 
which  withstand  the  decomposing  action  of  the  carboaate 
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of  potash.  Of  the  compounds  which  occur  in  nature^  very 
few  are  of  this  description.  They  are  characterised  by  an 
extreme  degree  of  hardness^  on  which  account  difficulties 
arise  even  in  the  pulverising  of  the  substances,  since  it  is 
troublesome  to  determine  the  exact  quantity  of  silica 
which  is,  abraded  from  the  agate  mortar,  by  the  substance 
palverised.  We  have  already,  at  page  27ft,  spoken  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  difficulty  is  best  overcome.  But  as 
nearly  all  these  very  hard  substances  appear  to  be  inde- 
composable by  liquid  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  operator  can 
also  employ  a  dilute,  and  not  fuming  hydrofluoric  acid  to 
dissolve  the  powder  which  is  abraded  from  the  mortar, 
and  which  may  be  considered  as  pure  silicic  acid.  The 
substance  to  be  examined  then  remains  behind  in  a  state 
of  purity.  The  dry  powder  when  removed  from  the 
mortar  is  placed  in  a  platinum  capsule,  hydrofluoric  acid 
is  poured  over  it,  the  mixture  is  stirred  with  a  platinum 
spatula,  the  undissolved  powder  is  allowed  to  fall  down, 
and  the  liquid  is  then  poured  offl  The  powder  is  then 
washed  with  water,  and  the  washing  is  continued  until 
the  liquid  which  is  poured  off  ceases  to  affect  the  colour 
of  blue  bitmus  paper.  The  powder  is  then  dried. — For 
the  decomposition  of  these  substances  caustic  potash  is 
employed,  the  use  of  which,  however,  is  attended  by  a 
great  many  difficulties.  In  general;  it  is  not  dry  caustic 
potash  which  is  employed ;  but,  after  having  placed  the 
finely  pulverised  mineral  in  a  large  silver  crucible,  a 
concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash  of  a  determined 
strength  is  poured  over  it.  The  whole  is  then  evaporated 
to  drjrness,  the  mixture  being  continually  stirred  with  a 
sihrer  spatula:  the  dry  mass  is  then  heated  to  redness. 
This  operation  can  be  efflected  only  in  a  silver  crucible, 
because  a  platinum  crucible  would  be  strongly  acted  upon 
by  the  caustic  potash.  During  the  ignition  the  mass 
spirts  about :  on  this  account,  a  very  gentle  heat  must  be 
employed  at  first,  and  it, must  be  increased  gradually. 
When  the  boiling  is  at  an  end,  the  mass  is  exposed  to 
the  strongest  degree  of  heat  which  the  silver  crucible  can 
support  without  melting.  After  the  ignition,  another  dif- 
tadty  is  found  in  bringing,  the  mass  out  of  the  crucible :  it 
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sticks  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  if  muriatic  acid  is 
used  to  loosen  it,  the  silicic  acid  which  is  obtained  is 
found  to  be  mingled  with  chloride  of  silver.  These  great 
disadvantages  accompanying  the  employment  of  caustic 
potash  are  avoided  in  a  process  successfully  practised  by 
Berzelius  (Poggendorfp's  Annalen,  B.  iv.  p.  J.32). 
This  process  is  as  follows:  The  ignited  and  weighed 
powder  of  the  substance  to  be  analysed  is  mingled,  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  with  three  times  its  weight  of  carbonate 
of  potash  or  carbonate  of  soda,  and  a  cavity  is  formed  in 
the  middle  of  the  mass.  Thereupon,  the  crucible  is  gently 
ignited  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  the  mixture  is  not 
permitted  to  melt  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool.  The 
operator  now  places  in  the  cavity  rather  more  than  one 
part  of  caustic  potash  or  caustic  soda,  and  again  slowly 
heats  the  crucible.  Hereupon  the  caustic  alcali  gradually 
sinks  into  the  porous  mass^  and  causes  no  spirting  about, 
as  it  generally  does  when  it  gives  up  its  water.  The  heat 
is  then  so  much  increased  that  the  crucible  becomes  white 
hot  The  platinum  crucible  is  not  injured  thereby.  The 
ignited  mass  is  afterwards  treated  .in  the  same  manner  as 
it  would  have  been  had  the  mineral  been  decomposed  by 
carbonate  of  potash  alone. 

Estimation  of  the  Water  contained  in  Silicates. — Many  of 
the  siliceous  substanees  which  occur  in  nature,  and  which 
are  decomposable  by  muriatic  acid,  contain  water.  The 
quantity  of  the  water  is  determined,  in  most  cases,  by  the 
loss  of  weight  which  is  suffered  when  a  given  quantity  of 
the  compound  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  small  platinum 
crucible.  The  ignition,  however,  deprives  the  siliceous 
compound  of  the  property  of  being  decomposable  by  muri- 
atic acid;  its  farther  analysis  therefore  must  be  under- 
taken with  another  portion.  If,  however,  the  operator 
possess  so  small  a  quantity  of  the  compound  that  he  can 
only*  undertake  a  single  analysis  for  the  determination  of 
all  the  constituents,  if,  for  example,  he  possess  no  more 
than  20  or  30  grains,  then,  after  the  estimation  of  the 
water,  he  must  decompose  the  compound  by  fusion  with 
carbonate  of  potash. 

Examination  of  the   Purify  of  the   Silicic  Acid.-^Tbe 
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operator  must  never  neglect  to  examine  the  purity  of  the 
silicic  acid  ¥^hich  he  may  obtain  by  any  one  of  the  above- 
cited  processes.  The  examination  of  the  silicic  acid  is 
particularly  necessary  in  the  analysis  of  the  minerals  which 
carbonate  of  potash  does  not  easily  decompose.  He  should 
try  the  purity  of  every  distinct  portion  of  silicic  acid  he 
obtains,  especially  of  the  small  portions  procured  by  dis- 
solving the  different  precipitates  in  muriatic  acid.  The 
proof  consists  in  fusing  a  small  quantity  of  the  silicic  acid 
with  soda,  on  charcoal,  before  the  blowpipe.  If  a  trans- 
parent colourless  glass  is  produced,  the  silicic  acid  is 
either  quite  pure,  or  at  any  rate  contains  no  great  quantity 
of  foreign  matters.  In  the  analysis  of  such  siliceous  sub- 
stances as  are  easily  decomposable  by  carbonate  of  potash, 
the  operator  may  generally  content  himself  with  this  proof, 
as  the  silicic  acid  then  obtained  is  almost  always  pure. 
But  when  the  substance  is  difficult  of  decomposition,  and 
can  only  be  decomposed  by  caustic  potash,  the  silicic  acid 
which  is  obtained  must  be  much  more  carefully  examined. 
The  silicic  acid  can  in  this  case  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  alumina,  a  substance  of  which  the  above  test 
does  not  readily  intimate  the  presence.  The  quantity  of 
alumina  contained  in  the  silicic  acid  may  be  pretty  con- 
siderable, may  amount  to  12  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  silicic  acid,  and  still  the  glass  formed  by  the  fusion 
of  ibis  mixture  with  soda  may  remain  transparent  The 
operator  must  never  neglect  to  submit  the  silicic  acid, 
obtained  under  the  above-named  circumstances,  to  a  full 
analysis.  A  portion  of  the  silicic  acid  must  be  fused  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash,  the  melted 
mass  must  be  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  and  the  solution 
most  be  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  dry  mass  must  then 
be  moistened  with  muriatic  acid,  and  afterwards  treated 
with  water.  The  muriatic  acid  solution,  filtered  from  the 
undissolved  silicic  acid,  must  now  be  supersaturated  with 
ammonia.  If  the  solution  give  no  precipitate,  the  silicic 
acid  may  be  considered  to  have  been  pure;  but  if  a  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  this  can  only  arise  from  the  foreign 
matters  with  which  the  silicic  acid  was  combined.  In 
most  cases,  the  precipitate  is  alumina;  for  it  is  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  presence  of  an  extremely  large  proportion 
of  alumina  in  siliceous  substances  that  the  latter  are  often 
imperfectly  decomposed  by  carbonated,  and  even  by  caustic 
potash.  m 

By  the  methods  which  have  been  described  in  the 
preceding  pages,  the  separation  of  silicic  acid  from  most 
bases,  is  easily  effected.  As  nearly  all  the  bases  with 
which  silicic  acid  occurs  in  combination  are  soluble  in 
muriatic  acid,  they  are,  of  course,  always  contained  in  the 
jQuriatic  acid  solution  filtered  from  the  silicic  acid.  When 
the  base  is  one  of  those  which  are  insoluble  in  muriatic 
acid,  such  as  oxide  of  silver  or  protoxide  of  lead,  the 
operator,  as  it  has  been  already  remarked,  instead  of 
muriatic  acid,  employs  nitric  acid  for  the  analysis.  There 
are,  however,  in  the  separation  of  silicic  acid  from  some 
few  bases,  a  variety  of  particular  precautions  to  be  ob- 
served. We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
these  cases. 

Separation  from  Phosphoric  Acid. — If  a  siliceous  sub- 
stance contains  phosphoric  acid,  and  is  decomposed 
by  muriatic  acid,  then  the  whole  quantity  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  and  of  the  bases  which  were  combined  with 
the  phosphoric  and  silicic  acids,  are  contained  in  the 
muriatic  acid  solution  which  is  filtered  from  the  undis- 
solved silicic  acid.  These  bases  are  separated  from  the 
phosphoric  acid,  after  methods  which  have  been  described 
in  the  foregoing  sections.  It  is  better,  however,  to  mix 
the  siliceous  substance  inmotediately  with  three  or  four 
parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
therewith  to  ignite  it.  If  the  siliceous  substance  be  not 
decomposable  by  muriatic  acid,  then,  having  been  pul- 
verised and  washed,  it  must  in  every  case  be  treated  in 
this  manner.  Water  is  poured  over  the  ignited  mass, 
and  the  insoluble  portion  is  filtered  and  washed.  In  this 
case,  the  solution  contains  phosphoric  acid  combined  with 
potash.  It  also  contains  the  excess  of  carbonate  of 
potash.  The  insoluble  matter  consists  of  silicic  acid,  and 
the  bases  which  were  contained  in  the  substance  submitted 
to  analysis.  The  separation  thus  effected,  is,  however, 
not  quite  complete :  the  solution  retains  a  small  quantity 
of  silicate  of  potash.    The  operator  adds  therefore  a  little 
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carbonate  of  ammonia  to  the  solution,  and  exposes  it  to  a 
slight  evaporation^  upon  which  flocks  of  silicic  acid  are 
deposited.  This  silicic  acid  is  filtered,  washed,  and  added 
to  the  mass  which  was  left  undissolved  by  the  watery 
solution.  Muriatic  acid  is  poured  over  the  insoluble  re- 
mainder; upon  which  an  immediate  decomposition  takes 
place,  and  gelatinous  silicic  acid  is  deposited.  That  the 
whole  quantity  of  silicic  acid  may  be  obtained  the  solution 
is  evaporated  to  perfect  dryness ;  a  capsule  of  platinum 
or  porcelain  being  employed.  This  operation  renders  the 
silicic  acid  insoluble.  The  dry  mass  is  moistened  in  an 
uniform  manner  with  muriatic  acid,  and  after  some  time  is 
treated  with  water.  The  insoluble  silicic  acid  is  separated 
by  filtration,  and  the  bases  are  precipitated  from  the  filtered 
solution. — In  this  operation,  it  is  best  to  filter  the  mass 
wUch  is  insoluble  in  water,  upon  the  smallest  possible 
filter,  and  after  it  has  been  washed  with  water,  to  place  it, 
filter  and  all,  in  the  muriatic  acid,  for  it  is  difficult,  even 
after  the  most  comfdete  drying,  to  separate  the  mass  from 
the  filter  without  loss.  The  silicic  acid  then  obtained,  is, 
it  is  true,  rendered  black  by  ignition,  in  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  charcoal ;  yet  its  white  colour  can  be  re- 
stored, if  the  ignition  is  somewhat  long  continued  and  the 
air  is  allowed  free  access. 

It  remains,  in  this  case,  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the 
phosphoric  acid.  The  solution  filtered  from  the  insoluble 
matter,  is  supersaturated  with  muriatic  acid.  This  must 
be  performed  with  care,  that  no  loss  may  be  occasioned 
by  the  production  of  too  violent  an  effervescence.  Too 
great  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid  is  also  to  be  avoided. 
The  saturation  is  best  efiiected  in  a  shallow  capsule  of 
platinum  or  porcelain.  The  acid  solution  is  then  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed,  merely  covered  with  filtering  paper, 
for  twenty-four  hours;  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  free 
carbonic  acid  is  disengaged  from  the  solution.  For  the 
sake  of  greater  certainty,  the  solution  can  afterwards  be 
heated,  or  even  boiled  for  some  time.  When  this  is  done, 
the  solution  is  poured  into  a  fiask  which  can  be  closed 
air-tight  with  a  cork;  an  excess  of  ammonia  is  then 
added,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  solution  of  chloride 
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of  calcium:  the  flask  is  then  corked.  In  this  manner,  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  as  phosphate  of  lime.  The 
flask  is  permitted  to  rest  undisturbed,  until  the  precipitate 
has  completely  subsided;  the  supernatant  fluid  is  then 
filtered  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  precipitate  is 
brought  upon  the  filter,  and  quickly  washed.  The  keeping 
ofi*  the  atmospheric  air  during  the  precipitation  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  quick  washing  of  the  preci- 
pitate, are  to  prevent  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
When  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  well  dried,  it  is  ignited  and 
weighed ;  it  is  then  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  alcohol 
is  added  to  the  solution,  and  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  fil- 
tered. When  the  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  known, 
the  quantity  of  dry  phosphoric  acid  by  which  the  lime  was 
previously  saturated  can  be  calculated. 

When  the  substance  for  analysis  contains  phosphoric 
acid,  with  a  large  quantity  of  alumina,  and  only  a  small 
quantity  of  silicic  acid,  it  is  proper,  before  that  substance 
is  exposed  to  heat  with  carbonate  of  potash,  to  add  to  it 
so  much  silicic  acid  that  the  ignited  mass  may  contain 
about  one  and  a  half  parts  of  silicic  acid  to  two  parts  of 
phosphate  of  alumina.  The  silicic  acid  must,  previously 
to  its  addition  to  the  mineral,  be  ignited  in  a  covered 
platinum  crucible,  and  upon  becoming  sufficiently  cool,  be 
very  accurately  weighed.  The  weight  is  afterwards  to  be 
deducted  from  that  of  the  whole  quantity  of  silicic  acid 
furnished  by  the  analysis. 

Separatum  from  Sulphuric  Acid. — When  the  siliceous 
compound  submitted  to  analysis  contains  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  compound,  after  being  pulverised,  is  decomposed 
by  muriatic  acid,  then  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
contained  in  the  solution  filtered  from  the  silicic  acid. 
The  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  barium,  and  its  quantity  is,  in  the  usual  manner,  esti- 
mated from  the  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  barytas.  The 
excess  of  barytes  is  next  precipitated  from  the  filtered 
solution,  as  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  the  quantities  of 
the  bases  which  existed  in  the  compound  can  then  be 
determined. 

If  the  siliceous  substance  which  contains  sulphuric  acid 
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be  indecomposable  by  muriatic  acid,  it  must  be  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder  by  levigation  and  washing,  and  in  that  state 
be  ignited  with  carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda.  The  ignited 
mass  is  then  treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  both  the 
sulphate  of  alcali  thus  formed,  and  the  excess  of  carbonate 
of  alcali.  The  solution  is  cautiously  acidulated  by  muri- 
atic acid,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated  by  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  barium.  The  mass  which  remained 
ondissolyed  by  the  water,  is  then  decomposed  by  muriatic 
acid.  Generally  speaking,  the  same  precautionary  mea- 
sures are  to  be  observed  in  the  performance  of  this  analysis, 
as  must  be  observed  in  the  examination  of  such  siliceous 
substances  as  contain  phosphoric  acid.  These  precau- 
tions have  been  mentioned  above. 

Separation  from  Sulphur  or  Sulphurets. — If  a  siliceous 
substance  which  is  to  be  analysed,  contains  sulphur  com- 
bined with  a  metal,  and  forming  a  metallic  sulphuret, 
which,  for  example,  is  the  case  with  the  native  compound 
the  Helvine,  and  if  farther,  this  siliceous  compound  is 
decomposable  by  acids,  then  the  best  method  of  pro- 
ceeding is,  that  of  finely  pulverising  the  compound,  and 
treating  it  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  By  this  operation,  all 
the  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  The  silicic 
acid  is  then  separated  by  the  filter,  and  the  analysis  is 
carried  on  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described  above. 

4 

C.6.  Gmelin  employed  this  method  in  his  analysis  of  the 
Helvine.    (Poggendorfp's  Annalen,  B.  iii.  p.  58). 

Separation  from  Oxide  of  Chromium, — If  a  siliceous  sub- 
stance contains  oxide  of  chromium,  and  if,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  easily  decomposable  by  muriatic  acid,  the 
analysis  is  accompanied  by  no  difficulties.  The  oxide  of 
chromium  is  found,  with  the  other  bases,  in  the  solution 
filtered  from  the  silicic  acid.  It  is  separated  from  these 
bases  by  methods  which  have  been  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages.  But  if  the  compound  be  not  decomposable 
by  muriatic  acid,  it  must  be  fused,  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
with  carbonate  of  potash  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The 
ignited  mass  %  afterwards  transferred  to  a  glass,  and 
supersaturated  with  muriatic  acid;  those  precautions 
being  taken  which  have  repeatedly  been  alluded  to.    The 
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whole  is  then  warmed^  whereby  the  chromic  acid  formed 
during  the  ignitiou  is  reduced  to  oxide  of  chromium.  To 
hasten,  the  reduction^  it  is  good  to  add  a  little  alcohol 
to  the  muriatic  acid.  Then^  however^  the  silicic  acid 
which  is  separated  in  the  usual  way,  is  impure.  Accord- 
ing to  Trolle-Wachtmbister  (Vetemhaps  Academiens 
Handlmgar,  1825,  p.  217),  it  is  not  white,  but  coloured  dark 
brown  by  chromium.  To  obtain  the  silicic  acid  in  a  state 
of  purity,  the  analyst  ignites  it  in  a  silver  crucible  with 
caustic  potash,  then  treats  the  ignited  mass  with  muriatic 
acid  and  alcohol,  evaporates  the  whole  to  dryness,  and 
moistens  the  dry  mass  with  muriatic  acid;  after  some 
time,  he  adds  a  quantity  of  water,  and  pure  silicic  acid 
remains  undissolved.  *  The  solution,  filtered  from  the  silicic 
acid,  contains  oxide  of  chromium,  and  must  be  added  to 
the  solution  of  oxide  of  chromium  obtained  before*  In 
the  subsequent  steps  of  the  analysis,  the  oxide  of  chromium 
is  precipitated  in  company  with  peroxide  of  iron  or  with 
alumina,  and  is  separated  from  these  substances  by  the 
process  describeid  at  page  193. 

Separation  from  Titanic  Add. — Many  difficulties  attend 
the  separation  of  silicic  acid  from  titanic  acid.  If  the 
compound  which  contains  both  substances  is  of  such  a 
kind,  that  it  can  be  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  then  it 
is  digested  with  that  acid,  being  first  finely  powdered,  or 
in  case  of  necessity,  reduced  to  the  finest  state  of  division 
by  levigation  and  washing.  But  the  digestion  must  be 
effected  in  the  cold,  or  at  any  rate  must  be  supported  by 
so  gentle  a  degree  of  heat  that  the  titanic  acid  be  not  pre- 
cipitated ;  for,  if  once  that  acid  be  deposited,  it  does  not 
again  dissolve  in  any  excess  of  muriatic  acid.  When  the 
compound  is  completely  decomposed,  the  undissolved 
silicic'  acid  is  filtered,  dried,  and  weighed.  From  the 
filtered  solution,  the  titanic  acid  is  precipitated  by  am- 
monia. The  small  quantity  of  silicic  acid  whidb,  in 
company  with  the  titanic  acid,  is  held  in  solution  by  the 
muriatic  acid,  cannot,  by  this  method,  be  estimated ;  it  is, 
however,  extremely  small,  and  cannot  am^tunt  to  one  per 
cent. — In  this  separation,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the 
precaution  of  washing  the  silicic  acid  with  cold  and  not 
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with  hot  water.  Particular  care  must,  moreover,  be  taken, 
that  during  the  digestion  of  the  substance  with  muriatic 
acid,  the  heat  applied  remain  as  gentle  as  possible. 

More  difficult  is  the  separation  of  silicic  acid  from  titanic 
acidy  when  they  occur  together  in  compounds,  which  other 
adds  are  incapable  of  decomposing.  The  best  method  to 
adopt  in  this  case  is  the  following:  To  fuse  the  finely 
levigated  compound  M^ith  carbonate  of  potash  or  carbonate 
of  soda,  in  a  platinum  crucible.  To  pour  an  excess  of 
diluted  muriatic  acid  over  the  fused  mass,  and  dilute  the 
solution  with  water.  The  action  of  the  acid  in  the  fiised 
substance  must  not  be  assisted  by  heat.  Flocks  of  silicic 
add  remain  undissolved ;  the  greater  or  smaller  quantity 
of  which  depends  on  the  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  the 
carbonate  of  alcali  with  which  the  compound  has  been 
fused,  and  on  the  greater  or  more  inconsiderable  dilution 
of  the  acid  employed  to  dissolve  it.  The  titanic  acid  is 
completely  dissolved.  The  solution  is  filtered  from  ihe 
insoluble  silicic  acid,  and  the  latter  is  washed  with  cold 
water.  The  solution  is  then  supersaturated  with  ammonia, 
by  which  the  titanic  acid  is  predpitated  in  company  with 
the  silicic  add.  The  precipitate  is  filtered,  and  washed 
with  cold  water.  It  is  then  allowed  to  become  perfectly 
dry:  the  drying,  however,  must  be  efl*ected  by  the  air 
alone,  and  not  by  placing  the  precipitate  in  a  warm  situa- 
tion. When  the  precipitate  is  perfectly  dry,  it  is  digested 
in  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  without  heat;  thereupon, 
the  titanic  is  dissolved,  while  the  silicic  acid  remains 
undissolved.  The  latter  is  separated  by  filtration,  and 
from  the  filtered  liquid  the  titanic  acid  is  precipitaiod  by 
ammonia;  the  precipitated  titanic  acid  is  dried,  ignited, 
^nd  weighed. — The  solution,  filtered  from  the  double  preci- 
pitate of  titanic  and  silicic  acids,  contains  still  a  small 
quantity  of  silicic  acid,  in  addition  to  all  those  constituents 
of  the  substance  which  ammonia  is  incapable  of  preci- 
pitating. To  separate  the  silicic  acid,  the  solution  is 
supersaturated  with  muriatic  acid,  and  then  evaporated 
to  dryness. 

When  the  compound  to  be  analysed  contains  consti- 
tuents which  ammonia  is  incapable  of  precipitating  in 
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company  with  the  titanic  acid;  when,  for  example,  it 
contains  peroxide  of  iron,  the  examination  becomes  still 
more  difficult.  These  substances  dissolve,  with  the  titanic 
acid,  in  muriatic  acid.  The  constituents  of  the  solution 
so  formed,  can  be  separated  by  the  process  described  at 
page  170. 

Separation  from  Peroxide  of  Tin, — It  happens  very  fre- 
quently, that  siliceous  compounds  contain  small  quantities 
of  peroxide  of  tin.  When  these  substances  are  indecom- 
posable by  muriatic  acid,  and  must,  on  that  account,  be 
decomposed  by  treatment  with  carbonate  of  alcali,  it  is 
often  found  that  the  silicic  acid  then  separated  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  peroxide  of  tin.  The  peroxide  of  tin 
is,  in  that  case,  sometimes  combined  with  an  earth,  and 
especially  with  glucina,  when  glucina  is  a  constituent  of 
.  the  substance  submitted  to  analysis.  This  small  portion 
of  peroxide  of  tin  is  very  easily  obtained  by  digesting  the 
silicic  acid,  previously  to  its  ignition,  with  bihydrosul- 
phuret  of  ammonia :  the  tin  is  then  dissolved.  The  diges- 
tion is  best  performed  as  follows :  The  neck  of  the  funnel 
upon  which  the  silicic  acid  has  been  filtered,  and  upon 
which  it  still  remains,  is  pretty  thickly  smeared  with 
tallow,  and  is  then  fixed  into  the  mouth  of  a  small  flask 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  close  the  flask  air-tight.  Bihydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia  is  then  poured  over  the  silicic  acid, 
with  which,  not  being  able  to  flow  away,  it  remains  very 
long  in  contact.  When  it  is  thought  that  all  the  tin  is 
dissolved,  the  funnel  is  freed  from  the  flask,  and  the  liquid 
allowed  to  descend.  The  solution  of  tin  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  dry  mass  is  strongly  ignited ;  the  small 
quantity  of  sulphuret  of  tin  is  then  converted  into  pure 
peroxide  of  tin. — With  respect  to  the  peroxide  of  tin 
which  may  have  been  dissolved  by  the  muriatic  acid,  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  analysis^  the  best  way  to  separate  it, 
is  to  pass  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through 
the  acid  solution  filtered  from  the  silicic  acid ;  a  small 
precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  tin  in  then  obtained,  which 
upon  being  ignited,  yields  peroxide  of  tin. — Berzelius 
has  detected  small  quantities  of  peroxide  of  tin  in  several 
minerals,  namely,  in  Smaragdite,  Euclase,  and  others. 
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Separation  from  Deutoxide  of  Copper. — If  a  siliceous 
substance  contain  deutoxide  of  copper^  it  is  best,  after 
the  separation  of  the  silicic  acid,  to  precipitate  the  copper 
from  the  acid  solution,  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas.  The  sulphuret  of  copper  is  afterwards  to  be 
treated  in  the  manner  described  at  page  111.  When  the 
quantity  of  deutoxide  of  copper  contained  in  a  substance 
is  extremely  small,  as  it  is,  for  example,  in  the  cupreous 
Idocrase  from  Norway,  it  is  often  very  easy  to  miss  it 
altogether,  by  neglecting  to  precipitate  it  immediately  after 
the  separation  of  the  silicic  acid. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Iron. — It  has  been  already 
mentioned,  at  page  72,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  respective  quantities  of  peroxide  of  iron  and 
protoxide  of  iron,  contained  in  a  substance  which  cannot 
be  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  siliceous  compounds  which  contain  both  the  oxides, 
and  which  have  to  be  decomposed  by  treatment  with 
carbonated  or  caustic  alcali.  When,  however,  the  two 
oxides  occur  in  a  siliceous  compound  which  is  decom- 
posable by  muriatic  acid,  as,  for  example,  is  the  case 
with  the  mineral  called  Ilvait  or  Lievrite,  the  proportion 
of  the  oxides  can  be  determined  by  the  following  method : 
A  portion  of  the  compound  is  placed  in  a  flask  which  can 
be  closed  air-tight,  and  is  treated  with  muriatic  acid  in 
the  manner  described  at  page  69.  When  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  compound  is  fully  eflfected,  and  every  thing  but 
the  silicic  acid  is  dissolved,  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  added  to  the  solution.  After  some  days,  when  the 
solution  has  become  clear,  the  mixture  of  silicic  acid  and 
sulphur  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  washed.  It  is  then 
permitted  to  become  perfectly  dry,  and  is  afterwards  cau- 
tiously treated  with  nitric  acid,  by  which  the  sulphur  is 
completely  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  The  silicic 
acid  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
precipitated  from  the  liquid,  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium.  It  is  necessary  to  treat  the  silicic  acid  a  second 
time  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  to  ascertain  whether  it  be 
altogether  free  from  sulphur.  From  the  weight  of  the 
sulphate  of  barytcs,  the  quantity  of  precipitated  sulphur 
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company  with  the  titanic  acid;  when,  for  example,  it 
contains  peroxide  of  iron,  the  examination  becomes  stiQ 
more  difficult.  These  substances  dissolve,  with  the  titanic 
acid,  in  muriatic  acid.  The  constituents  of  the  solution 
so  formed,  can  be  separated  by  the  process  described  at 
page  170. 

Separation  from  Peroxide  of  Tin, — It  happens  very  fre- 
quently, that  siliceous  compounds  contain  small  quantities 
of  peroxide  of  tin.  When  these  substances  are  indecom- 
posable by  muriatic  acid,  and  must,  on  that  account,  be 
decomposed  by  treatment  with  carbonate  of  alcali,  it  is 
often  found  that  the  silicic  acid  then  separated  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  peroxide  of  tin.  Tlie  peroxide  of  tin 
is,  in  that  case,  sometimes  combined  with  an  earth,  and 
especially  with  glucina,  when  glucina  is  a  constituent  of 
.  the  substance  submitted  to  anadysis.  This  small  portion 
of  peroxide  of  tin  is  very  easily  obtained  by  digesting  the 
silicic  acid,  previously  to  its  ignition,  with  bihydrosul- 
phuret  of  ammonia :  the  tin  is  then  dissolved.  The  diges- 
tion is  best  performed  as  follows :  The  neck  of  the  funnel 
upon  which  the  silicic  acid  has  been  filtered,  and  upon 
which  it  still  remains,  is  pretty  thickly  smeared  with 
tallow,  and  is  then  fixed  into  the  mouth  of  a  small  flask 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  close  the  flask  air-tight.  Bihydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia  is  then  poured  over  the  silicic  acid, 
witii  which,  not  being  able  to  flow  away,  it  remains  very 
long  in  contact.  When  it  is  thought  that  all  the  tin  is 
dissolved,  the  funnel  is  freed  from  the  flask,  and  the  liquid 
allowed  to  descend.  The  solution  of  tin  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  dry  mass  is  strongly  ignited ;  the  small 
quantity  of  sulphuret  of  tin  is  then  converted  into  pure 
peroxide  of  tin. — With  respect  to  the  peroxide  of  tin 
which  may  have  been  dissolved  by  the  muriatic  acid,  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  analysis,  the  best  way  to  separate  it, 
is  to  pass  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through 
the  acid  solution  filtered  from  the  silicic  acid;  a  small 
precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  tin  in  then  obtained,  which 
upon  being  ignited,  yields  peroxide  of  tin. — Berzelius 
has  detected  small  quantities  of  peroxide  of  tin  in  several 
minerals,  namely,  in  Smaragdite,  £uclase»  and  others. 
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Separation  from  Deutoxide  of  Copper. — If  a  siliceous 
sobstance  contain  deutoxide  of  copper^  it  is  best,  after 
the  separation  of  the  silicic  acid,  to  precipitate  the  copper 
from  the  acid  solution,  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas.  The  sulphuret  of  copper  is  afterwards  to  be 
treated  in  the  manner  described  at  page  111.  When  the 
quantity  of  deutoxide  of  copper  contained  in  a  substance 
is  extremely  small,  as  it  is,  for  example,  in  the  cupreous 
Idocrase  from  Norway,  it  is  often  very  easy  to  miss  it 
altogether,  by  neglecting  to  precipitate  it  immediately  after 
the  separation  of  the  silicic  acid. 

Separation  from  the  Oxides  of  Iron, — It  has  been  already 
mentioned,  at  page  72,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  respective  quantities  of  peroxide  of  iron  and 
protoxide  of  iron,  contained  in  a  substance  which  cannot 
be  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  siliceous  compounds  which  contain  both  the  oxides, 
and  which  have  to  be  decomposed  by  treatment  with 
carbonated  or  caustic  alcali.  When,  however,  the  two 
oxides  occur  in  a  siliceous  compound  which  is  decom- 
posable by  muriatic  acid,  as,  for  example,  is  the  case 
with  the  mineral  called  Ilvait  or  Lievrite,  the  proportion 
of  the  oxides  can  be  determined  by  the  following  method : 
A  portion  of  the  compound  is  placed  in  a  flask  which  can 
be  closed  air-tight,  and  is  treated  with  muriatic  acid  in 
the  manner  described  at  page  69.  When  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  compound  is  fully  eflfected,  and  every  thing  but 
the  silicic  acid  is  dissolved,  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  added  to  the  solution.  After  some  days,  when  the 
solution  has  become  clear,  the  mixture  of  silicic  acid  and 
sulphur  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  washed.  It  is  then 
permitted  to  become  perfectly  dry,  and  is  afterwards  cau- 
tiously treated  with  nitric  acid,  by  which  the  sulphur  is 
completely  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  The  silicic 
acid  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
precipitated  from  the  liquid,  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium.  It  is  necessary  to  treat  the  silicic  acid  a  second 
tune  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  to  ascertain  whether  it  be 
altogether  free  from  sulphur.  From  the  weight  of  the 
sulphate  of  barytes,  the  quantity  of  precipitated  sulphur 
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is  calculated,  and  this  leads  to  the  estimation  of  the 
quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron  reduced  by  the  liquid  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  to  protoxide.  The  solution  which 
has  been  filtered  from  the  mixture  of  silicic  acid  and 
sulphur,  is  now  to  be  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oxidising  the  protoxide  of  iron  it  contains.  The 
peroxide  of  iron  is  then  to  be  precipitated,  and  weighed. 
The  quantity  of  iron  which  it  contains  is  calculated  from 
its  weight.  The  operator  proceeds  in  the  next  place,  to 
determine  the  quantity  of  the  other  constituents  which 
have  also  been  dissolved  by  the  muriatic  acid. 

Another  portion  of  the  same  substance  is  decomposed 
by  muriatic  acid,  with  the  same  precautions  as  the  above, 
and  also  with  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air.  To  the 
solution  which  is  obtained,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold 
and  sodium  is  added.  After  the  lapse  of  some  days,  the 
solution  is  filtered  from  the  insoluble  remainder,  which 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  silicic  acid  and  metallic  gold. 
The  mixture  is  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weired.  It 
is  afterwards  treated  with  aqua  regia,  which  dissolves  the 
gold,  and  leaves  the  silicic  acid  untouched.  The  quantity 
of  gold  which  was  mixed  with  the  silicic  acid,  and  has 
been  dissolved,  can  either  be  determined  from  the  loss  of 
weight  of  the  silicic  acid,  or  by  reprecipitation  from  the 
the  solution.  From  the  quantity  of  gold  the  quantity  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  contained  in  the  substance  submitted  to 
analysis,  is  calculated. 

XLIII.    TANTALUM. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Tantalic  Acid. — ^The  native 
compounds  of  tantalic  acid  withstand  the  action  of  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  can  only  be  decomposed  by  ignition  with 
caustic  or  carbonated  alcali.  This  operation  produces 
tantalate  of  alcali.  When  the  ignited  mass  is  treated 
with  water,  this  compound  does  not  remain  undissolved ; 
but  after  the  excess  of  alcali  has  been  removed  by  water, 
the  tantalate  of  alcali  dissolves  also.  If  the  solution  of 
the  tantalate  of  alcali  is  saturated  by  muriatic  acid,  with 
a  view  to  precipitate  the  tantalic  acid,  or  if  the  ignited 
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mass  is  treated  directly  with  water  and  muriatic  acid^  it  is 
yery  difficult,  in  either  case^  to  obtain  at  once  the  whole  of 
the  tantalic  acid.    Besides  the  quantity  which  is  thrown 
down  at  first,  other  portions  have  commonly  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  constituents  of  the  mineral;  the 
operation  is  consequently  troublesome,  and  the  result  of 
the  analysis  uncertain.     Bbrzblius  ( Afhandlingar  etc. 
T.  IV.  p.  198)  has  therefore  advised  the  decomposition  of 
these  compounds  by  fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  a 
process  which  yields  much  more  satisfactory  results  than 
the  above.  ^  To  this  end,  the  tantalate  is  pulverised  and 
finely  levigated  with  water.    The  powder  is  dried,  and  a 
weighed  portion  of  it  is  mixed,  in  a  large  platinum  crucible, 
with  from  six  to  eight  times  its  weight  of  bisulphate  of 
potash.   .The  mixture  is  then  heated  by  the  flame  of  a 
spirit  lamp  with  double  current  of  air,  till  it  becomes  red 
hot  and  runs  into  fusion.    As  soon  as  the  whole  appears 
like  a  clear  liquid,  and  no  undissolved  powder  can  be  seen 
at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  it  is  permitted  to  cool.   The 
melted  mass  is  afterwards  boiled  repeatedly  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  until  all  the  soluble  matter  has  been 
extracted.   The  whole  quantity  of  the  tantalic  acid,  which 
had  been  dissolved  by  the  fused  bisulphate  of  potash,  then 
remains  undissolved,  while  the  bases  which  were  contained 
in  the  compound  are  dissolved  in  the  free  sulphuric  acid  of 
the  bisulphate  of  potash.     The  solution  containing  the 
bases  is  filtered  from  the  tantalic  acid. 

Separation  of  Tantalic  Add  from  the  Oxides  of  Tin,  Iron, 
Tungsten,  and  other  Substances  which  occur  with  it  in  Tan- 
tcdite. — ^Tantalic  acid  is  separated  in  the  above  manner 
from  nearly  all  the  bodies  with  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
found  combined.  The  tantalic  acid,  thus  precipitated,  is, 
however,  according  to  Bbrzblius,  not  pure,  but  still  com- 
bined with  very  small  quantities  of  other  substances,  from 
which  fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potash  is  incapable  of 
separating  it.  These  small  quantities  of  foreign  bodies 
consist  principally  of  peroxide  of  tin,  peroxide  of  iron,  and 
often  of  tungstic  acid,  the  whole  of  which  must  be  quanti- 
tatively estimated.    When,  therefore,  the  undissolved  tan- 
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talic  acid  has  been  properly  edulcorated,  it  is  next  digested 
with  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  The  effect  of  this  is, 
to  dissolve  the  tungstic  acid  and  the  peroxide  of  tin,  and 
to  convert  the  peroxide  of  iron  into  sulphuret  of  iron, 
which  then  remains  undissolved  with  the  tantalic  acid,  on 
which  compound  the  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  has  not 
the  slightest  action.  The  digestion  is  best  performed  as 
follows :  The  funnel  upon  which  the  impure  nitric  acid  has 
been  filtered  is  placed  in  a  flask,  and  the  neck  of  both  is 
greased  with  tallow  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  flask  is 
closed  quite  air-tight  by  the  funnel.  Bihydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia  is  then  poured  on  the  tantalic  acid,  and  not  being 
able  to  run  down  into  the  flask,  remains  a  long  time  in 
contact  with  the  tantalic  acid.  When  the  operator  believes 
that  the  peroxide  of  tin  and  the  tungstic  acid  have  been 
completely  converted  into  metallic  sulphurets  and  dis- 
solved, he  allows  the  liquid  to  run  down  into  the  flask. 
The  mixture  of  sulphuret  of  iron  and  tantalic  acid  still 
remaining  in  the  filter  is  washed  with  water,  to  which  a 
little  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  has  been  added.  When 
this  has  been  done,  and  the  funnel  has  been  again  fixed 
air-tight  into  the  flask,  muriatic  acid  is  poured  over  the 
tantalic  acid  on  the  filter,  and  is  allowed  to  digest  there- 
with for  a  short  time,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  bihydro- 
sulphuret of  ammonia  was  previously  permitted  to  do  so. 
When  the  sulphuret  of  iron  is  dissolved,  the  solution  is 
allowed  to  run  down.  The  tantalic  acid  is  then  edulcorated 
with  boiling  water,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  For  the 
sake  of  insuring  the  greatest  degree  of  accuracy,  it  is 
proper,  after  having  weighed  the  tantalic  acid,  to  examine, 
by  experiments  with  the  blowpipe,  whether  it  be  free  from 
peroxide  of  tin  and  tungstic  acid. — Berzelius  precipi- 
tates the  solution  in  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  by 
nitric  acid,  and  treats  the  precipitate  with  aqua  regia ;  the 
undissolved  tungstic  acid  is  then  filtered,  and  is  washed 
on  the  filter  with  water  slightly  acidulated.  The  peroxide 
of  tin  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  in  aqua  regia  by 
anunonia.  The  muriatic  acid  solution  of  iron  is  mixed  with 
the  liquid  which  was  filtered  from  the  impUre  tantalic 
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acid.  This  mixed  solution  then  contains  iron  with  a  por- 
tion of  tin,  the  best  separation  of  which  is  effected  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas. 

Separation  of  Tantalic  Add  from  Yttriuy  the  Peroxide  of 
Uranium,  ^c. — Analysis  of  Yttro-Tantalite. — The  above  is 
the  method  of  analysis  when  the  tantalic  acid  is  combined 
with  but  small  quantities  of  the  bases,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  tantalites;  but  a  different  process  is  required,  when 
larger  quantities  of  the  bases  are  present^  as  in  the  yttro- 
tantalites.  The  compound  is,  however,  still  fused  with 
bisulphate  of  potash,  and  the  fused  mass  treated  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water.  When  this  has  been 
done,  the  solution  is  decanted,  and  the  undissolved  residue 
is  digested  for  a  considerable  time  with  concentrated  mu- 
riatic acid.  The  insoluble  matter  is  then  filtered  and 
washed,  and  the  muriatic  acid  solution  is  mixed  with  the 
other  liquid.  The  insoluble  matter  is  then  digested  with 
bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  and  afterwards  with  muri- 
atic acid,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described  above. 
What  remains  undissolved,  after  this  treatment,  is  tantalic 
acid. — ^The  peroxide  of  tin  and  the  tungstic  acid  are  preci- 
pitated from  the  acid  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gfus;  and  the  resulting  sulphurets  are  mixed  with  those 
which  are  precipitated  by  an  acid  from  the  solution  in 
bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  To  the  solution  filtered 
from  the  metallic  sulphurets,  a  little  nitric  acid  is  added, 
and  the  whole  is  warmed ;  by  this  means,  the  protoxide  of 
iron  is  converted  into  peroxide  of  iron,  and,  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  ammonia,  a  precipitate  is  formed  which  contains 
peroxide  of  iron,  y  ttria,  and  peroxide  of  uranium ;  sup- 
posing the  two  latter  to  form  part  of  the  compound  sub- 
mitted to  analysis.  This  precipitate  is  rapidly  filtered, 
and  the  filtered  solution  is  mixed  with  oxalate  of  ammonia 
in  order  to  precipitate  the  lime.  The  precipitate  of  per- 
oxide of  iron,  y  ttria,  and  peroxide  of  uranium,  is  redissolved 
in  nitric  acid.  It  frequently  happens  that,  upon  making 
this  solution,  a  very  small  portion  of  tantalic  acid  remains 
undissolved,  the  quantity  of  which  must  be  estimated.  The 
precipitation  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  from  this  solution,  is 
effected  by  means  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.    It  is  more 
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difficult  to  separate  the  yttria  and  peroxide  of  uranium 
from  one  another. 

Separation  of  Tantalic  Acid  from  Silicic  Acid. — Should 
tantalic  acid  have  to  be  separated  from  silicic  acid,  the 
best  method  of  operating  would  be,  to  treat  the  mixture, 
after  ignition,  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  in  a  vessel  of  pla- 
tinum. The  silicic  acid  would  then  be  dissolved,  while 
the  ignited  tantalic  acid  would  remain  insoluble.  Accord- 
ing to  Berzelius,  however  (Poggendorpf's  Annalen, 
B.  IV.  p.  6),  the  tantalic  acid  takes  up  a  little  hydrofluoric 
acid,  but  loses  it  again  on  being  exposed  to  ignition. 

XLIV.    CARBON. 

Quantitative  Estimation,  by  Combustion  in  the  open  Air. — 
The  quantitative  estimation  of  carbon  can  be  eflected  by 
various  methods ;  one  or  other  of  which  is  adopted  accord- 
ing to  the  state  in  which  the  carbon  exists  in  the  substance 
to  be  analysed.  When  carbon  is  only  mechanically  mixed 
with  other  substances,  or  when  it  exists  therein  in  an 
easily  combustible  state,  then  it  is  often  merely  necessary 
to  ignite  the  substance  in  the  open  air,  to  eflect  its  entire 
separation  by  combustion.  The  quantity  of  carbon  is,  by 
this  method,  determined  from  the  loss  of  weight ;  but  this 
method  can  only  be  followed  in  those  cases,  in  which  no 
other  substance  capable  of  being  consumed  or  volatilized 
is  present  at  the  same  time:  when  other  volatile  sub- 
stances are  present,  the  quantity  of  carbon  cannot  be 
Estimated  from  the  loss  of  weight  occasioned  by  ignition. 
The  plan  has  been  put  into  practice,  of  analysing  such 
substances  by  heating  them  in  a  small  retort,  with  exclu- 
sion of  atmospheric  air,  to  separate  the  volatile  consti- 
tuents, of  which  the  quantity  is  determined  by  the  loss  of 
weight.  Thereafter,  upon  again  igniting  the  substance, 
and  this  time  with  access  of  air,  for  the  purpose  of  occa- 
sioning the  combustion  of  the  carbon,  and  upon  again 
ascertaining  the  loss  of  weight,  the  operator  finds  the 
quantity  of  carbon.  The  results  afforded  by  this  method 
are,  however,  far  from  being  accurate,  and  in  many  cases, 
do  not  even  approach  the  truth ;  the  cause  of  this  is,  that 
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the  volatile  constituents  very  often  form  volatile  comi- 
poands  with  the  carbon. 

Estimation  by  Conversion  into  Carbonic  Acid. — To  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  carbon  in  a  substance  which,  at  the 
same  time,  contains  volatile  bodies,  the  common  method 
of  proceeding  is,  to  convert  the  carbon,  by  oxidation,  into 
carbonic  acid,  and  then  either  to  estimate  the  quantity  of 
the  carbonic  acid  from  the  bulk  of  the  gas,  or  to  lead  it 
into  lime  water,  or  barytic  water,  to  determine  the  weight 
of  earthy  carbonate  produced,  and  thereupon  to  calculate 
the  quantity  of  carbon.  Different  processes  are  followed, 
in  the  coi^version  of  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  according 
to  the  more  or  less  intimate  combination  of  the  carbon 
with  other  substances,  and  according  also  to  the  particular 
nature  of  the  combined  substances. 

Oxidation  of  Carbon,  by  Deutoodde  of  Copper. — The  best 
method  of  oxidising  the  carbon,  in  a  carbonaceous  sub- 
stance, is  that  which  has  been  given  by  Gay-Lussac  :  A 
weighed  portion  of  the  compound  is  ignited  in  a  proper 
ajqpaiatus  with  deutoxide  of  copper ;  the  carbon  reduces 
this  oxide,  becoming  itself,  when  a  sufficient  excess  of  the 
metallic  oxide  is  present,  completely  converted  into  car- 
bonic acid.  If  the  substance  submitted  to  examination 
contain  other  constituents  which  can  also  reduce  the  deut- 
oxk]e  of  copper,  then  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  produced 
is  commonly  accompanied  by  other  volatile  substances. 
Afi  it  is  almost  always  the  case,  that  the  carbon  in  carbo- 
naceous bodies,  which  are  to  be  decomposed  by  deutoxide 
of  copper,  is  accompanied  by  hydrogen,  on  which  account, 
the  combustion  with  deutoxide  of  copper,  produces  both 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  so  the  circumstantial  description 
of  the  apparatus  necessary  to  be  employed  in  this  opera- 
ticHi,  and  of  the  precautionary  measures  to  be  observed  in 
conducting  it,  shall  be  given  in  the  iGfty-first  section  of  this 
Part,  which  will  treat  at  length  of  the  means  of  effecting 
the  quantitative  estimation  of  hydrogen  and  of  its  com- 
pounds. 

Oxidation  of  Carbon,  by  Oxygen  Gas,  Chlorate  of  Potash, 
€aid  Nitrate  of  Potash. — Instead  of  deutoxide  of  copper, 
the  analyst  can,  in  many  cases,  employ  oxygen  gas,  or 
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chlorate  of  potash^  and  in  some  cases,  nitrate  of  potash ; 
the  whole  of  which  bodies  are  capable  of  converting  carbon 
into  carbonic  acid.  In  the  use  of  chlorate  of  potash,  the 
operator,  in  most  cases,  employs  an  apparatus  similar  to 
that  of  which  he  makes  use  in  the  emplojrment  of  deut- 
oxide  of  copper.  Nitrate  of  potash  is,  however,  frequently 
employed,  particularly  when  the  substances  to  be  quanti- 
tatively analysed  are  mixtures  of  carbon  with  other  com- 
bustible substances  which  hav^  been  prepared  for  technical 
purposes.  In  this  case,  the  operator  generally  estimates 
the  quantity  of  the  acids  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of 
the  other  substances,  which  acids  combine  with  the  potash 
of  the  nitrate  of  potash :  the  whole  quantity  of  the  car- 
bonic acid,  or  of  the  carbon,  is  then  ascertained  from  the 
amount  of  the  loss.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  determine 
also  the  quantity  of  the  resulting  carbonic  acid ;  a  portion 
thereof  combines  with  the  potash  to  carbonate  of  potash, 
while  another  portion  is  volatilized  as  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Separation  from  other  Substances  by  Muriatic  Add. — 
When  carbon  is  combined  with  substances  which  are  solu- 
ble in  non-oxidising  acids,  such  as  muriatic  acid,  then,  by 
treating  such  substances  by  these  acids,  the  carbon  is 
obtained  as  an  insoluble  remainder :  the  operator  gathers 
it  upon  a  weighed  filter,  washes  and  dries  it ;  and  when  it 
is  perfectly  dry,  determines  its  weight  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  weigh  pulverulent  charcoal  with  great  accu- 
racy when  it  is  present  in  large  quantities ;  but  it  can  be 
done  with  small  quantities.  The  operator  must  never 
neglect,  after  weighing,  to  bum  the  charcoal  in  the  open 
air,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  contain  any  foreign  matters ; 
the  ashes  which  may  be  left  are  weighed  and  deducted 
from  the  weight  of  the  charcoal, — ^When,  however,  the  sub- 
stances combined  with  the  carbon  dissolve  in  diluted 
muriatic  acid,  under  decomposition  of  water  and  disen- 
gagement of  hydrogen  gas,  then  is  the  present  method 
impracticable,  because  the  disengaged  hydrogen  forms 
volatile  compounds  with  carbon,  which  fly  off  in  the  state 
of  gas. 

Separation  from  Siliceous  Substances. — Carbon  occurs  but 
seldom  in  siliceous  substances.    Bbrzelius,  in  the  ana- 
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lysis  of  the  Pyorthite  (Afhandlingary  T.  v.  p.  52),  the  only 
native  silicate  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  car- 
bon which  has  hitherto  been  examined,  determined  the 
quantity  of  carbon  from  the  loss  which  a  weighed  portion 
of  the  mineral  suffered  on  being  ignited  in  the  open  air. 
Bat  as,  in  this  compound,  not  only  carbon,  but  water  is 
contained,  it  is  necessary  to  submit  another  weighed  por- 
ti<m  of  the  mineral  to  ignition,  in  a  retort,  with  exclusion 
of  atmospheric  air ;  the  loss  which  is  then  suffered,  giyes 
the  qnantity  of  water  and  of  other  volatile  pails. 

Separation  from  Phosphorus. — Carbon  produces  with 
phosphorus  no  compounds  which  have  been  accurately 
examined.  When  phosphorus  contains  carbon,  the  two 
substances  can  be  separated  by  heating  the  compound  to 
redness,  with  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air. 

Separation  from  Sulphur.  —  The  compound  of  sulphur 
and  carbon  was  examined  by  Bbrzelius  and  Marcbt 
(Schweiggbr's  Jahrbuchy  T.  ix.  p.  293)  in  the  following 
manner :  The  vapour  of  sulphuret  of  carbon  was  led  over 
peroxide  of  iron  which  had  been  previously  brought  to  a 
red  heat  The  products  were  sulphuret  of  iron  and  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  the  latter  of  which  was  collected  over 
mercury.  At  the  same  time,  however,  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphurous  acid  was  also  produced ;  this  was  obtained  in 
the  gaseous  state,  in  company  with  the  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The  peroxide  of  iron  was  placed  in  a  glass  tube,  which 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  Ignition  during  the  operation.  The 
vapour  of  the  sulphuret  of  carbon  was  led  over  it  exceed- 
ingly slowly  and  uniformly.  This  was  brought  to  pass  as 
follows :  The  sulphuret  of  carbon  was  placed  in  a  small 
retort,  and  weighed  in  it.  The  retort  was  then  connected, 
air-tight,  with  that  part  of  the  glass  tube  which  was  not 
ignit^.  To  vaporize  the  sulphuret  of  carbon,  the  retort 
was  heated  by  a  lamp  which  was  placed  only  near  and  not 
below  it.  The  flame  of  the  lamp  produced  a  suflicient 
degree  of  heat,  by  radiation,  to  make  the  gas  produced  by 
the  decomposition  pass  into  the  glass  receiver  standing 
over  the  mercury,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  bubble  of  gas  in 
every  minute.  The  radiating  heat  of  the  furnace  in  which 
the  glass  tube  with  the  peroxide  of  iron  was  ignited,  was 
part  II.  •  X 
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prevented  from  having  any  eflFect  on  the  retort,  by  the 
interposition  of  a  sheet  of  plate  iron. — At  the  end  of  this 
operation,  the  peroxide  of  iron,  which  was  for  the  most 
part  converted  into  sulphuret  of  iron,  was  carefully  treated 
with  aqua  regia,  and  the  quantities  both  of  the  resulting 
sulphuric  acid,  and  of  the  precipitated  sulphur,  were  care- 
fully determined. — Then,  in  order  to  separate  the  gase^ 
which  had  been  received  in  the  glass  over  the  mercur}, 
the  following  process  was  adopted:  A  small  glass  was 
filled  with  a  weighed  quantity  of  brown  oxide  of  lead;  it 
was  then  covered  with  glove-leather,  fastened  to  an  ignited 
fine  iron  wire,  and  introduced  into  the  receiver  through  the 
mercury.  The  sulphurous  acid  became  oxidised  by  the 
brown  oxide  of  lead,  and  produced  sulphate  of  protoxide 
of  lead.  After  the  lapse  of  twelve  hours,  a  second  glass, 
filled  with  caustic  potash,  was  introduced  into  the  receiver 
in  the  same  manner.  The  object  of  this  was,  to  absorb 
the  carbonic  acid  gas.  When  the  absorption  appeared  to 
be  at  an  end,  and  the  receiver  seemed  to  contain  nothing 
but  the  atmospheric  air,  with  which,  previous  to  the  expe- 
riment, the  apparatus  was  filled,  then  the  little  glasses 
were  weighed ;  the  increase  of  weight  gave  the  quantity  of 
sulphurous  acid,  and  of  carbonic  acid  produced.  Thus, 
from  these  data,  the  composition  of  the  sulphuret  of  car- 
bon, could  be  readily  determined. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  merely  a  mechanical  mix- 
ture of  sulphur  and  charcoal  which  is  to  be  quantitatively 
estimated,  then  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  expose  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  to  a  slow  heat,  with 
the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air:  the  sulphur  thereupon 
volatilizes,  while  the  charcoal  remains  behind,  and  can  be 
weighed.  In  order  completely  to  hinder  the  access  of 
atmospheric  air,  the  mixture  is  heated  in  a  gas,  by  which 
charcoal  is  incapable  of  being  afiected.  The  gas  which  it 
is  most  advisable  to  employ  in  this  case  is  hydrogen  gas. 
The  operation  is  performed  in  an  apparatus  such  as  that 
described  at  page  83.  The  mixture  is  placed  in  the  glass 
bulb  Qy  which  is  then  weighed.  The  sulphur  which  is 
separated  by  sublimation  is  driven  by  the  flame  of  a  small 
spirit  lamp  completely  out  of  the  glass  tube.     When  the 
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whole  is  cold;  the  glass  bulb  g  is  again  weighed,  upon 
which  the  quantity  of  charcoal  is  at  once  ascertained. 

If  the  operator,  instead  of  determining  the  quantity  of 
sulphur  from  the  loss,  wishes  to  determine  it  by  a  direct 
experiment,  he  must  oxidise  the  sulphur  to  sulphuric  acid, 
and  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  by  the  solution  of  a  salt 
of  barytes.  The  oxidation  of  the  sulphur,  in  a  mixture  of 
charcoal  and  sulphur,  is  most  easily  effected,  according  to 
6ay-Lussac  (Annales  de  Chimie,  T.  xvi.  p.  435),  by  the 
following  process :  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  mixture  is 
accurately  mixed,  first  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  then 
with  nitrate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  sodium ;  the  mixture 
is  afterwards  exposed  to  the  fire.  A  platinum  crucible 
can  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  as  the  mixture  does  not 
attack  the  platinum.  The  mixture  bums  very  quietly,  and 
at  \sist  becomes  white.  When  the  remainder  is  cold,  it  is 
diflsolTed  in  water;  the  solution  is  cautiously  acidulated 
by  muriatic  acid,  and  is  then  precipitated  by  a  solution  of 
diloride  of  barium.  From  the  weight  of  the  resulting 
sulphate  of  barytes,  the  quantity  of  sulphur  is  reckoned. — 
The  addition  of  carbonate  of  potash  is  necessary,  to  pre- 
vent the  volatilization  of  any  sulphur:  the  chloride  of 
sodium  is  added  to  modify  the  violence  of  the  combustion. 
The  proportions  of  the  mixture  are, — for  one  part  of  the 
mixture  of  charcoal  and  sulphur,  4  parts  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  7  or  8  parts  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  16  parts  of 
chloride  of  sodium. 

Separation  from  Sulphur  and  Saltpetre :  Analysis  of  Gun-- 
powder, — It  is  very  easy  to  determine,  in  this  manner,  the 
quantitative  composition  of  gunpowder.  To  determine 
the  quantity  of  the  saltpetre,  a  weighed  quantity  of  the 
gunpowder  is  treated  with  water;  the  solution,  filtered 
from  the  insoluble  mixture  of  charcoal  and  sulphur,  is 
then  evaporated  to  dryness.  To  determine  the  quantity 
of  the  charcoal,  the  mixture  of  charcoal  and  sulphur,  sepa- 
rated by  filtration  from  the  solution  of  saltpetre,  is  first 
carefully  dried,  and  weighed  upon  a  weighed  filter.  There- 
upon, an  accurately-determined  portion  of  it  is  taken  from 
the  mass,  and  is  treated  in  the  manner  described  above, 
for  determining  the  quantity  of  charcoal.    To  determine 
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the  Quantity  of  the  sulphur^  another  portion  of  the  gun- 
powder is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
potash^  with  an  equal  quantity  of  saltpetre,  and  with  four 
times  as  much  common  salt.  The  mixture  is  then  treated 
in  the  manner  described  above. 

Separation  from  Iron  by  Muriatic  Acid, — The  examina- 
tion of  the  compounds  of  carbon  with  metals,  is  often 
accompanied  by  the  greatest  difficulties.  We  are  ac- 
quainted with  but  very  few  of  such  compounds;  the  mpst 
important  of  these  are  unquestionably  the  compounds  of 
carbon  with  iron,  the  knowledge  of  which  can  often  be  of 
great  consequence  in  a  technical  point  of  view.  By  treat- 
ing carbonaceous  iron  with  diluted  non-oxidising  acids, 
such,  for  example,  as  muriatic  acid,  a  smaller  quantity  of 
hydrogen  gas  is  produced  than  would  be  produced  by 
treating  an  equal  weight  of  pure  iron  by  those  acids.  In 
the  former  case,  a  portion  of  the  carbon  combines  with 
hydrogen,  and  produces  a  volatile  oil;  after  the  solution 
of  the  iron,  the  insoluble  residue  presents  nothing  near 
like  the  whole  quantity  of  carbon.  The  quantity  of  carbon 
could,  it  is  true,  be  estimated  from  the  loss,  if  the  quantity 
of  iron  were  first  estimated.  To  do  this,  the  solution  of 
the  carbonaceous  iron  in  muriatic  acid,  must  be  treated 
with  nitric  acid,  to  convert  the  protoxide  of  iron  into  per- 
oxide of  iron ;  and  from  the  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron 
obtained  by  precipitation,  the  quantity  of  iron  must  be 
calculated.  If,  in  this  case,  the  solution  of  the  peroxide  of 
iron,  or  the  substance  left  undissolved  by  the  acid,  should 
contain  small  quantities  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  mag- 
nesia, sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  or  silicic  acid,  then, 
these  substances  can  be  quantitatively  estimated,  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  either  by 
precipitating  them  from  the  solution  of  peroxide  of  iron,  or 
by  analysing  the  insoluble  residue,  after  having  ignited  it 
in  the  open  air  to  get  rid  of  the  charcoal.  These  sub- 
stances are  contained  in  the  carbonaceous  iron,  in  the 
state  of  manganese,  magnesium,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
silicium. 

Separation  from  Iron  by  Chloride  of  Silver. — As,  however, 
the  quantity  of  carbon  in  iron  is  commonly  very  small,  its 
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quantitative  estimation  by  the  above  process^  is  in  the 
highest  degree  uncertain.  In  consequence  of  this  uncer- 
tainty^ various  methods  have  been  recommended,  of  deter- 
mining the  quantity  of  charcoal  by  direct  experiments. 
The  most  unobjectionable  is  that  of  Bbrzelius  (Lehr- 
buck,  Uebersetzung  von  Wohler,  T,  ii.  p.  383),  which  is 
performed  as  follows:  The  operator  fuses  chloride  of  silver 
to  a  cake,  and  places  the  cake  in  a  vessel  with  water ;  the 
vessel  being  of  such  a  description  that  it  can  be  closed  by 
a  glass  plate,  so  that  its  contents  may  be  protected  from 
the  action  of  atmospheric  air.  The  operator  then  places 
the  piece  of  carbonaceous  iron  which  is  to  be  analysed, 
upon  the  cake  of  chloride  of  silver.  The  chloride  of  silver 
is  reduced  by  the  iron,  which  becomes  converted  into  pro- 
tocbloride  of  iron,  and  is  dissolved  by  the  water.  The 
charcoal  remains  undissolved  upon  the  partly-reduced 
chloride  of  silver :  it  can  be  easily  separated,  and  gathered 
upon  a  weighed  filter.  This  operation  lasts  a  long  time, 
when  the  piece  of  iron  is  massive.  The  chloride  of  silver 
most  be  used  in  excess ;  more  than  5j  parts  of  it  must  be 
employed  to  1  part  of  iron. 

Separation  from  Iron,  by  Chlorine  Gas. — According  to 
another  method,  also  described  by  Berzblius,  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  carbonaceous  iron,  is  treated  in  an  appa- 
ratus similar  to  that  represented  at  page  83,  with  a  cur- 
rent of  dry  chlorine  gas.  The  iron  is  brought  to  ignition, 
and  the  operator  endeavours  to  expel  the  resulting  per- 
cUoride  of  iron  from  the  glass  bulb^  by  sublimation ;  the 
charcoal  remains  behind,  and  can  be  weighed. — In  this 
operation,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  gaseous  chlorine 
which  passes  over  the  ignited  iron,  be  not  accom]:)anied 
by  oxygen  gas  or  atmospheric  air;  otherwise,  a  portion 
of  the  carbon  can  easily  be  volatilized  in  the  state  of 
gaseous  carbonic  oxide  or  carbonic  acid.  It  being  often 
difficult  to  prevent  this,  one  might  probably  with  greater 
advantage,  make  use  of  bromine  in  this  experiment.  In 
that  case,  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  carbonaceous  iron  to 
be  examined,  should  be  placed  in  a  vessel,  have  water 
poured  over  it,  and  bromine  added;  thereupon,  perbro- 
mide  of  iron  would  be  produced,  and  dissolved  in  the 
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water^  and  the  charcoal  would  remain  behind.  The  solu- 
tion should  be  filtered  through  a  weighed  filter,  upon  which 
filter  the  charcoal  should  be  dried  and  weighed. 

Separation  from  Iroriy  by  Oxygen  Gas, — A  third  method 
recommended  by  Berzblius,  consists'in  heating  the  car- 
bonaceous iron  to  redness,  while  a  current  of  dry  oxygen 
gas  is  slowly  passed  over  it.  The  iron  is  converted  into 
the  intermediate  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  carbon  into  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  That  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  collected 
without  loss,  all  the  gas  which  issues  from  the  apparatus 
is  carefully  passed  into  lime  water  or  barytic  water,  as 
long  as  it  produces  a  precipitate.  From  the  weight  of 
the  resulting  earthy  carbonate,  the  quantity  of  carbon  is 
calculated. 

Analysis  of  Cast  Iron :  a.  Estimation  of  the  Carbon. — In 
the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  carbon  contained  in 
iron,  one  thing  which  should  always  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration is  the  state  in  which  the  carbon  exists  in  the 
iron.  According  to  Karstbn,  the  grey  sort  of  cast  iron 
not  only  contains  a  portion  of  carbon  chemically  combined 
with  the  iron,  and  constituting  carburet  of  iron,  but  also 
another  portion  of  carbon  combined  merely  mechanically 
With  the  iron,  in  the  state  of  pure  crystalline  carbon,  or 
Graphite.  It  was  formerly  thought,  that  Graphite  was  a 
chemical  compound  of  a  small  quantity  of  iron  with  a 
large  quantity  of  carbon ;  but  it  has  at  length  been  de- 
monstrated by  Karsten,  that  it  consists  of  pure  carbon 
alone.  To  determine  the  quantity  of  iron  existing  in  a 
specimen  of  cast  iron,  Karsten  (Handbuch  der  Eisenhut- 
tenkunde,  T.  I.  p.  370),  proceeids  as  follows:  A  weighed 
quantity  of  the  cast  iron  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  to 
which  a  little  muriatic  acid  has  been  added.  The  residue 
contains  the  crystalline  carbon,  or  graphite,  together  with 
a  compound  of  carbon,  which  resembles  extractive  matter 
and  proceeds  from  the  carbon  of  the  carburet  of  iron.  It 
also  contains  silicic  acid,  and  the  oxides  of  some  metals 
which  were  combined  with  the  iron.  The  residue  is 
treated  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  by  which  the 
silicic  acid,  if  any  is  present,  and  the  carburet  which  re- 
sembles extractive  matter,  are  dissolved;  while  the  gra- 
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phite,  on  the  contrary^  remains  unattacked.  After  being 
washed,  the  residue  may  still  be  treated  by  muriatic  acid, 
that  all  impurities  may  be  effectually  removed.  It  is  then 
washed,  dried,  and  weighed. — If  now  the  operator  has 
determined  the  whole  quantity  of  the  carbon  contained  in 
the  iron,  by  means  of  an  experiment  with  chloride  of 
silver,  it  only  remains  to  deduct  therefrom  the  weight  of 
the  Graphite,  to  learn  the  quantity  of  the  carbon  which 
was  chemically  combined  with  the  iron,  to  carburet  of 
iron.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  take  into  consideration, 
that  the  carbon  separated  by  chloride  of  silver  may  con- 
tain both  silicic  acid  and  various  other  substances,  all  of 
whidi  must  be  quantitatively  estimated  and  deducted  from 
the  weight  of  the  carbon. 

As  the  carbonaceous  irons  contain  the  other  consti- 
tuents in  still  smaller  quantity  than  the  carbon,  and  as  it 
may  often  be  of  importance  to  know  the  quantity  of  each 
with  accuracy,  it  is  proper  to  undertake  a  separate  analysis 
for  the  determination  of  each  of  these  constituents. 

—  b.  Estimation  of  the  Sulphur. — The  quantity  of  sul- 
iriinr  contained  in  iron  is,  according  to  Karsten  (Hand- 
buck  der  Eisenhiittenkunde,  T.  I.  p.  408),  so  inconsiderable, 
even  in  hot  short  iron,  that,  after  oxidising  the  compound 
by  aqua  regia,  the  precipitation  of  the  resulting  sulphuric 
acid  by  a  solution  of  barytes  affords  results  which  are  by 
no  means  satisfactory.  To  determine  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phur, therefore,  it  is  better  to  dissolve  the  iron  in  muriatic 
acid,  and  to  separate  the  whole  of  the  sulphur,  in  the  state 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  For  this  examination,  about 
80  grains  of  iron  should  be  employed.  It  must  be  broken 
into  pieces  of  the  size  of  millet  seeds.  The  appiiratus 
necessary  to  be  employed  in  this  experiment,  is  the  same 
as  that  represented  at  page  229.  No  heat  is  to  be  applied 
to  facilitate  the  solution. .  The  flasks  must  contain  a 
metallic  solution,  and  one  of  perchloride  of  copper  answers 
the  purpose  best.  The  decomposition  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  provided  it  be  very  slowly  disengaged  by 
the  iron,  is  completely  effected  by  the  solution  in  the  first 
flask ;  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  place  more  than  two 
flasks  in  connection  with   the  apparatus.      For  perfect 
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solution,  the  various  sorts  of  crude  iron  require  from  ten 
to  fourteen  days,  of  steel  from  eight  to  ten  days,  and  of 
bar-iron  from  three  to  four  days.  To  drive  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas,  which^  after  the  complete  dissolution 
of  the  iron,  may  remain  in  the  flask  a,  completely  but  of 
that  flask  and  into  the  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  must  be 
applied  in  the  manner  described  at  page  230. 

—  c.  Estimation  of  the  Phosphorus,— -To  determine  the 
quantity  of  phosphorus  contained  in  the  carbonaceous 
iron,  another  portion  must  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  with 
the  aid  of  heat ;  the  phosphorus  is  thereby  converted  into 
phosphoric  acid.    Instead  of  nitric  acid,  the  operator  can 
employ  aqua  regia  to  dissolve  the  iron ;  but  nitric  acid  is 
best.    Between  40  and  50  grains  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
iron  to  be  employed  in  this  experiment    The  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  is  heated 
as  strongly  as  possible  in  the  same  vessel.    The  dry  mass 
is  then  mixed,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  three  or  four 
times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  is  therewith 
ignited.    The  ignited  mass,  after  cooling,  is  treated  with 
water,  in  which  the  phosphate  of  potash  and  the  excess  of 
carbonate  of  potash  dissolve,  while  the  peroxide  of  iron 
remains  undissolved,  and  can  be  separated  by  filtration. 
If  the  iron  submitted  to  analysis  contained  sulphur,  then 
the  solution,  filtered  from  the  peroxide  of  iron,  contains 
sulphate  of  potash ;  and  if  the  iron  contained  manganese, 
the  solution  contains  manganesiate  of  potash.      When, 
however,  the  solution  is  boiled  for  a  long  time,  the  man- 
ganesiate of  potash  is  decomposed,  and  brown  flocks  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  are  deposited.    The  filtered  solu- 
tion is  cautiously  supersaturated  with  nitric  acid,  and,  if 
silicium  was  combined  with  the  iron,  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  to  separate  the  silicic  acid.     The  dry  mass  is 
moistened  with  nitric  acid,  and  after  some  time  is  treated 
with  water,  upon  which  the  silicic  acid  remains  undis- 
solved.     The  filtered  solution  is  mixed  with  ammonia, 
which,  if  aluminum  was  combined  with  the  iron,  produces 
a  precipitate  of  basic  phosphate  of  alumina.    The  alcaline 
solution  is  then  very*  weakly  acidulated  by  acetic  acid, 
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and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead.  The  precipitated  phosphate  of  lead  is 
treated  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described  at  p.  263. 
The  operator  must  bear  in  mind  here»  that  if  the  iron 
sabmitted  to  analysis  contained  sulphur,  the  phosphate  of 
lead  can  be  accompanied  by  sulphate  of  lead.  But  since 
the  quantity  of  sulphur  has  been  determined  by  a  different 
experiment,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  how  much  sulphate  of 
lead  is  capable  of  being  thus  produced.  The  quantity  of 
the  protoxide  of  lead  being  then  determined,  it  is  found  at 
once,  how  much  was  combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
how  much  with  phosphoric  acid. — This  method  of  esti- 
mating the  small  quantity  of  phosphorus  contained  in  iron, 
or  rather  of  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the  nitric  acid 
solution,  is  preferable  to  that,  in  which  the  solution  is 
supersaturated  with  ammonia,  and  the  phosphoric  acid 
separated  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  By  the  latter 
method,  a  very  small  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  can  be 
very  easily  overlooked,  if  the  whole  has  not  been  digested 
together  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 

—  d.  Estimation  of  the  Chromium. — Should  chromium 
be  contained  in  the  carbonaceous  iron  submitted  to  exa- 
mination, the  quantity  of  it  can  be  determined  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  quantity  of  phosphorus.  By  ignition  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  chromate  of  potash  is  produced,  and 
this,  with  the  phosphate  of  potash,  dissolves  in  water. 
The  subsequent  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
case.  A  precipitate  is  thrown  down  by  the  solution  of 
lead,  which  contains  chromate  of  lead,  and  if  phosphorus 
be  present,  phosphate  of  lead,  which  is  coloured  yellow  by 
the  chromate  of  lead.  After  the  precipitate  is  weighed, 
it  is  treated  with  muriatic  acid  and  alcohol,  upon  which 
phosphate  of  lead  and  chloride  of  lead  remain  undissolved, 
while  the  oxide  of  chromium  resulting  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  chromate  of  lead  is  dissolved  by  the  acid. 
The  solution  is  filtered,  the  alcohol  is  expelled  by  heat, 
and  the  oxide  of  chromium  is  precipitated  by  ammonia. 

—  e.  Estimation  of  the  Silicivm. — The  silicium  contained 
in  iron  must  be  sought  for  as  silicic  acid,  partly  in  the 
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residue  left  by  the  solation^  partly  in  the  acid  solution 
itself. 

—  f.  Estinuition  of  the  Titanium. — Tlie  estimation  of 
titanium^  which,  when  it  occurs  with  iron,  can  only  be 
present  in  extremely  small  quantity,  since  titanium  does 
not  appear  to  form  an  alloy  with  iron,  can  only  be  effected 
by  one  method  of  proceeding,  that,  namely,  in  which  the 
nitric  acid  solution  is  treated  in  the  manner  described  at 
page  170. 

—  g.  EsHmatian  of  the  Manganese. — ^To  determine  the 
proportion  of  manganese  contained  in  iron,  it  is  necessary 
to  treat  the  solution  of  iron  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
described  at  page  55.  In  consequence  of  the  very  large 
proportion  of  peroxide  of  iron  in  the  solution,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  it  is  by  no  means  diflScult  to  estimate  even  a 
very  small  proportion  of  manganese  with  much  accuracy. 

Qiiantitative  Estimation  of  Carbonic  Oxide  Gns. — Of  the 
oxides  of  carbon,  the  operator  has  seldom  to  estimate 
carbonic  oxide  gas.  The  quantitative  analysis  of  this 
compound  is  effected  by  converting  it,  by  detonation  with 
oxygen  gas,  into  carbonic  acid  gas :  the  quantity  of  the 
carbonic  oxide  gas  in  then  calculated  from  the  bulk  or  the 
weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  A  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  carbonic  oxide  gas  to  be  examined,  is  passed  into  a 
graduated  tube,  standing  over  mercury,  and  furnished  with 
wires  to  conduct  the  elective  spark ;  the  volume  of  the  gas 
is  then  accurately  determined ;  after  which,  rather  more 
than  half  as  much  oxygen  gas  is  added,  and  the  electric 
spark  is  passed  through  the  gaseous  mixture.  When  the 
carbonic  oxide  gas  is  very  pure,  then  a  volume  of  car- 
bonic oxide  gas  gives  a  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
When  therefore  a  volume  of  carbonic  oxide  gas  has  been 
mixed  with  precisely  half  a  volume  of  oxygen  gas,  the 
mixture  of  gases  is  reduced  in  bulk,  by  the  detonation,  to 
one  volume.  But,  now,  in  order  to  learn  with  still  greater 
accuracy  the  quantity  of  the  resulting  carbonic  acid  gas, 
the  operator,  after  having  first  determined  the  volume  of 
the  gas  after  detonation,  proceeds  to  separate  the  car- 
boiiic  acid  gas.    For  this  purpose,  he  fastens  a  small  stick 
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of  caustic  potash^  which  must  previously  have  been  very 
slightly  moistened^  upon  a  fine  iron  wire,  conunonly  em- 
ploying fine  ignited  harpsichord  wire,  and  then  passes  it 
through  the  mercury  into  the  gas.  The  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  absorbed  by  the  potash ;  in  proportion  as  the  mercury 
rises  in  the  tube,  in  consequence  of  this  absorption,  the 
wire  with  the  potash  is  also  pushed  higher  in  the  tube,  so 
that  the  potash  always  appears  above  the  surface  of  the 
mercury.  When  absorption  no  longer  takes  place,  the 
potash  is  drawn  out  of  the  tube  by  the  wire,  and  the 
volume  of  the  remaining  gases  is  accurately  determined. 
In  this  manner  the  volume  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
determined  with  accuracy,  upon  which  the  operator  can 
easily  determine  the  quantity  of  the  carbonic  oxide  gas. 
The  gas  which  remains,  when  the  carbonic  oxide  gas  has 
been  pure,  is  oxygen,  which  must  be  always  added  in 
excess.  With  respect  to  the  precautionary  measures^ 
which  are  necessary  to  be  followed  in  this  experiment, 
they  are  the  same  as  those  which  are  to  be  followed  in  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  gases  in  general.  These  pre* 
cautionary  measures  will  be  circumstantially  described  in 
the  61st  section,  in  which  the  analysis  of  most  gases  will 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Oxalic  Acid. — The  quantita- 
tive estimation  of  the  second  oxide  of  carbon,  or  oxalic 
acid,  is  best  effected  by  precipitating  it  from  its  solutions, 
by  a  solution  of  lime,  in  the  state  of  oxalate  of  lime. 
When,  therefore,  the  oxalic  acid  is  dissolved  in  a  liquid, 
it  is  saturated  as  accurately  as  possible  with  ammonia, 
and  the  solution  is  diluted  with  water.  The  operator  then 
adds  a  solution  of  a  neutral  calcareous  salt,  generally  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  which  is  that  which,  in 
most  cases,  Is  best  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  resulting 
oxalate  of  lime  is  washed.  The  quantity  of  the  oxalic 
acid  could  very  well  be  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the 
oxalate  of  lime;  but  as  it  is  very  diflScult  perfectly  to 
expel  the  water  from  the  oxalate  of  lime  by  drying,  and 
as  it  is  very  unsafe  to  estimate  that  salt  in  the  hydrous 
state,  so  it  is  best  to  convert  the  oxalate  of  lime,  by  igni- 
tion, into  carbonate  of  lime,  and  to  calculate  the  quantity 
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of  the  oxalic  acid  from  the  weight  of  the  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  conversion  of  oxalate  of  lime  into  carbonate  of  lime 
is  effected  by  the  process  described  at  page  17. — Care 
must  be  taken,  in  the  precipitation  of  oxalate  of  lime,  that 
the  solution  contain  no  free  ammonia ;  because  then,  the 
access  of  atmospheric  air  would  cause,  after  some  time, 
the  precipitation  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  company  with  the 
oxalate  of  lime. 

JEstimation  of  the  Oxalic  Add  in  Soluble  Oxalates, — ^The 
estimation  of  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  oxalates  which  are 
soluble  in  water,  is  eflfected  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
estimation  of  free  oxalic  acid.  If  the  operator  have  a 
neutral  oxalate  to  examine,  it  is  merely  dissolved  in  water 
and  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  a  neutral  salt  of  lime. 
But  if  the  oxalate  which  is  to  be  examined,  be  acid,  then 
the  solution  must  previously  be  accurately  saturated  with 
ammonia. — As  the  neutral  oxalates  of  potash  and  soda 
are  converted  by  ignition  into  neutral  carbonates  of  those 
alcalies,  it  is  very  easy  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  oxalic 
acid  they  contain :  it  is  only  necessary  to  expose  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  oxalate  to  ignition,  and  to  determine  the 
weight  of  the  resulting  carbonate ;  after  which,  the  quan- 
tity both  of  the  oxalic  acid  and  of  the  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion, can  be  easily  reckoned. 

JEstimation  of  the  Oxalic  Acid,  in  insoluble  Oxalates. — In 
the  oxalates  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  the  oxalic  acid 
must  be  determined  otherwise.  If  they  contain  no  water, 
a  weighed  portion  may  be  ignited  with  access  of  air;  in 
most  cases,  the  base  alone  then  remains  behind,  and  can 
be  weighed.  The  loss  of  weight  gives  the  quantity  of 
oxalic  acid.  Many  metallic  oxalates  are  completely  re- 
duced by  being  ignited  in  closed  vessels,  where  atmos- 
pheric air  has  no  access. — When,  however,  the  insoluble 
oxalate  contains  water,  and  the  operator  is  nevertheless 
desirous  of  determining  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  by  a 
direct  experiment,  then,  the  oxalate  can,  in  most  cases, 
be  decomposed,  by  being  boiled  a  su£Scient  time  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash.  If  the  compound  formed 
by  the  base  of  the  oxalate  with  the  carbonic  acid,  be 
insoluble,  it  remains  undissolved,  while  the  oxalic  acid 
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combines  with  the  potash  and  dissolves.  The  solution 
after  filtration,  is  accurately  saturated  with  muriatic  acid, 
and  the  oxalic  acid  is  precipitated  by  a  neutral  solution  of 
Ihne. 

Estimation  of  the  Carbonic  Acidy  in  the  gaseous  state. — ^The 
quantitative  estimation  of  the  third  oxide  of  carbon,  or 
carbonic  acid,  has  very  frequently  to  be  effected.  There 
are  various  methods  of  proceeding.  If  the  carbonic  acid 
of  which  the  quantity  is  to  be  estimated,  be  in  the  gaseous 
state,  then  it  is  best,  first  accurately  to  measure  the 
volume  of  the  gas,  in  a  graduated  glass  tube,  standing 
over  mercury,  and  then  to  introduce  through  the  mercury 
into  the  tube  a  small  stick  of  caustic  potash,  which  has 
previously  been  slightly  moistened  and  fastened  to  an 
ignited  harpsichord  wire.  The  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed 
by  the  potash.  When  absorption  ceases,  the  wire  with 
the  potash  is  drawn  from  the  tube,  and  the  volume  of  the 
unabsorbed  gas  is  accurately  determined:  the  difference 
in  the  two  measurements  of  the  volume  of  gas,  shows  the 
quantity  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  con- 
tained in  a  large  and  not  graduated  glass  receiver,  stand- 
ing over  mercury,  the  operator  places  a  portion  of  caustic 
potash  in  a  small  glass,  covers  it  with  glove  leather,  and, 
when  it  has  been  accurately  weighed  and  fastened  to  an 
ignited  harpsichord  wire,  passes  it  through  the  mercury 
into  the  receiver.  The  carbonic  acid  is  slowly  absorbed ; 
when,  after  some  time,  the  absorption  has  ceased,  the 
operator  draws  the  small  glass  by  the  wire  from  the 
receiver,  cleanses  it  from  the  drops  of  mercury  •  which 
hang  about  it,  and  ascertains  the  weight.  The  increase 
of  weight  of  the  potash  shows  the  quantity  of  absorbed 
carbonic  acid. — It  will  be  understood,  that  this  method  of 
estimating  carbonic  acid  gas,  cannot  be  employed  when 
that  gas  is  mingled  with  other  gases  which  can  also  be 
absorbed  by  caustic  potash. 

Separation  of  Carbonic  Acid  from  solid  Carbonates,  by 
Ignition, — ^When  the  carbonic  acid  is  contained  in  solid 
substances,  its  quantitative  determination  is  effected  by 
different  processes,  according  as  it  can  be  separated  from 
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the  bases  by  ignition^  with  ease  or  with  difficulty.  Most 
of  the  compounds  of  carbonic  acid  are  of  such  a  nature, 
that,  when  ignited  over  a  spirit  lamp  with  circular  wick, 
they  completely  lose  their  carbonic  acid.  The  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  contained  in  such  compounds  can  therefore 
be  very  accurately  estimated  from  the  loss  of  weight 
occasioned  by  ignition,  provided  the  carbonic  acid  be 
not  accompanied  by  other  volatile  constituents.  In  the 
compounds  formed  by  carbonic  acid  with  all  the  metallic 
oxides,  properly  so  called,  as  also  in  that  formed  with 
magnesia,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  can,  in  this  man- 
ner, be  properly  estimated ;  after  the  ignition,  the  metallic 
oxide,  or  the  magnesia,  remains  behind  in  a  state  of  purity. 
When  the  metallic  oxide  is  one  of  those  which  are  very 
easily  reducible,  as,  for  example,  protoxide  of  lead,  oxide 
of  cadmium,  &c.,  the  ignition  must  be  performed  in  a  small 
weighed  porcelain  crucible ;  when  this  is  not  the  case,  a 
platinum  crucible  can  be  employed. 

Separation  of  Carbonic  Acid  from  the  Oxides  of  IroUj  Man- 
ganese^ and  Cobalt, — ^There  are  some  carbonates  which  can, 
indeed,  be  easily  deprived  of  their  carbonic  acid  by  igni- 
tion, but  which  contain  n^etallic  oxides  that  are  capable  of 
being  more  highly  oxidised  by  the  action  of  the  air  during 
ignition ;  such,  for  example,  are  the  carbonates  of  protoxide 
of  iron,  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  and  of  oxide  of  cobalt : 
with  these  carbonates  a  different  method  of  analysis  must 
be  adopted.  They  can  be  ignited  in  an  atmosphere  of 
some  gas,  in  which  the  metallic  oxides  are  incapable  of 
becoming  more  highly  oxidised.  Of  all  the  gases  which 
can  be  easily  procured,  none  but  nitrogen  gas  and  carbonic 
acid  gas  are  adapted  to  this  purpose ;  for  all  other  gases 
act  upon  the  ignited  metallic  oxides,  either  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  reduce  them  or  to  produce  some  new  compound. 
As  it  would  be  difficult  to  conduct  a  current  of  nitrogen 
gas  over  the  weighed  compound,  while  in  a  state  of  igni- 
tion, the  analyst  commonly  employs  a  current  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  for  this  purpose ;  although  it  is  more  difficult  to 
expel  carbonic  acid  from  a  carbonate,  by  ignition  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  than  by  ignition  in  an 
atmosphere  of  any  other  kind  of  gas.    The  apparatus  em- 
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ployed  in  tbis  experiment  is  snch  as  that  described  at 
page  83.    The  compound  for  examination  is  weighed  in 
the  glass  bulb  gy  which  is  then  connected  with  the  flask  in 
which  the  gas  is  to  be  produced.    The  current  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  best  produced  by  employing  chalk  and  diluted 
nitric  acidy  or,  what  is  preferable^  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 
That  the  gas  may  be  dried,  it  is  passed  through  a  tube 
containing  chloride  of  calcium.   When  the  whole  apparatus 
is  full  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  operator  gradually  applies 
heat  to  the  bulb,  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp  with  circular 
wick ;  the  bulb  must  be  heated  to  redness,  and  a  red  heat 
kept  up  pretty  long.    The  carbonic  acid  gas  is  allowed  to 
pass  over  the  compound  during  the  whole  time  of  cooling; 
when  it  is  cold,  the  glass  bulb  with  the  oxide  is  weighed. 
The  loss  of  weight,  occasioned  by  the  ignition,  indicates 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  compound 
submitted  to  analysis.    It  is  necessary,  after  weighing  the 
glass  bulb,  to  connect  it  again  with  the  apparatus  and  to 
ignite  it  afresh,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  whole  of 
the  carbonic  acid  be  expelled,  or  a  second  loss  of  weight 
be  produced.    The  ignited  compound  must  finally  be  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  water  and  muriatic  acid,  in  order  to 
prove,  by  that  test,  whether  any  carbonic  acid  remain 
present     Walmstedt  (Schweigger's  Jahrb.  xxxv. 
p.  400)  was  the  first  who  employed  this  method. — ^The  ope- 
rator proceeds  in  the  same  manner,  when  the  above-named 
oxides  are  accompanied  by  other  bases  in  combination 
with  carbonic  acid ;  this  is  what  is  most  frequently  found 
to  be  the  case,  for  these  oxides  seldom  occur  singly,  in 
combination  with  carbonic  acid.    When,  however,  carbo- 
nate of  lime  forms  a  constituent  of  the  compound  to  be 
examined,  this  method  cannot  be  made  use  of,  because 
ignition  produced  by  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  with 
circular  wick,  is  by  no  means  sufiicient  to  expel  the  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  carbonate  of  lime ;  the  heat,  indeed, 
effects   a  partial  decomposition  of  the  calcareous   salt, 
bat  the  discharge  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  far  from  being 
complete. 

Estimation  of  the  Quantity  of  Water  contained  in  Hydrous 
Carbonates. — When  a  carbonate  which  can  be  easily  de- 
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piived  of  its  carbonic  acid  by  igDition,  contains  water,  the 
quantity  of  the  water  must  necessarily  be  determined,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  carbonic  acid.  To  this  end,  the  carbo- 
nate must  be  ignited  in  a  little  retort,  which  must  have 
been  weighed  first  empty,  and  then  with  the  portion  of 
compound  for  examination ;  the  disengaged  water  must  be 
collected  and  weighed.  Upon  deducting  the  weight  of  the 
water  collected,  from  the  whole  loss  of  weight  sustained 
by  the  carbonate  submitted  to  ignition,  the  result  gives  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  compound.  The 
best  method  of  proceeding,  in  this  experiment,  is  as  follows  : 

The  operator  first  blows  a  glass  bulb  at  the 
end  of  a  glass  tube,  which  must  be  of  strong 
glass,  so  as  to  form  a  small  matrass,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  figure.    When  he  has 
determined  the  weight  of  this  matrass,  he 
places  therein  such  a  quantity  of  the  carbo- 
nate as  he  may  have  determined  to  submit  to 
analysis.  He  then  weighs  the  whole,  and  thus 
ascertains  the  weight  of  the  portion  of  the 
compound  employed  in  the  experiment  which  is  to  follow. 
The  tube  of  the  glass  mati*ass,  at  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  bulb,  is  now  drawn  out  to  a  point,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  is  bent  in  such  a  form  as  to  represent  a  small  retort, 
which  is  exhibited  by  the  figure  a,  below.    This  is  again 


weighed,  and  is  then  connected,  by  a  tube  of  Indian  rubber, 
with  the  small  receiver,  J.  The  point  of  the  receiver  4 
passes  into  a  small  glass  tube,  c,  which  is  filled  with  chlo- 
ride of  calcium.  The  receiver  b,  the  tube  c,  and  the  Indian 
rubber  tubes,  are  weighed  before  the  experiment  When 
the  apparatus  is  set  together,  the  bulb  a  is  thoroughly 
heated,  for  a  long  time,  with  the  spirit  lamp.  The  greater 
part  of  the  separated  water  collects  in  the  receiver  &;  a 
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smaller  portion  is  carried  farther  in  the  state  of  vapour^ 
but  is  completely  absorbed  by  the  chloride  of  calcium  in 
the  tube  c.  If  the  glass  bulb^  a,  be  of  very  strong  glass^ 
such  a  degree  of  heat  may  be  applied  as  is  sufficient  com^ 
pletely  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid.  After  cooling,  the  neck 
of  the  retort  is  cut  oflf  at  d,  because  a  drop  of  water  remains 
hanging  at  the  point ;  the  receiver  b,  with  the  tube  c,  and 
the  neck  of  the  retort,  are  weighed  together.  The  weigh- 
ing, however,  is  not  elQfected  immediately;  the  operator 
waits  until  the  heavy  carbonic  acid  has  been  expelled  from 
the  apparatus  by  the  air  of  the  atmosphere.  The  neck  of 
the  retort  is  then  dried  and  weighed  by  itself.  The  increase 
of  weight  received  by  the  receiver  b  and  the  tube  c,  deduct- 
ing the  weight  of  the  dried  point  of  the  retort,  indicates  the 
quantity  of  water.  The  operator  now  weighs  the  retort  a^ 
and  adds  the  weight  of  the  neck.  From  the  loss  of  weight 
sustained  by  the  retort,  the  common  weight  of  the  water 
and  carbonic  acid  is  ascertained.  But  as,  now,  the  sepa- 
rate weight  of  the  water  is  known,  it  is  easy  to  find  the 
quantity  of  the  disengaged  carbonic  acid. 

As  the  hydrous  carbonates  completely  lose  their  water 
on  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat,  with  much  more 
readiness  than  their  carbonic  acid,  which  is  often  not 
wholly  expelled  even  by  the  application  of  a  very  strong 
heat,  the  best  method  of  proceeding  is  to  estimate,  in  the 
manner  just  described,  the  weight  of  the  water  alone,  and 
then  to  determine  the  common  weight  of  the  water  and  the 
carbonic  acid,  by  igniting  another  weighed  portion  of  the 
compound  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  quantity  of  the 
carbonic  etCid  alone,  can  also  be  estimated  by  a  direct  , 
experiment,  the  method  of  performing  which  will  be  de- 
scribed presentiy. 

Separatum  of  Carbonic  Acid  from  Alcalies  and  Alcaline 
Earthsy  by  stranger  Acids. — From  the  compounds  which  car- 
bonic acid  forms  with  fixed  alcalies,  as  well  as  with  bary  tes, 
strontian,  and  even  with  lime,  the  carbonic  acid  cannot  be 
expelled  by  ignition.  lime  is  included  in  this  list,  because 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  when  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible 
over  the  spirit  lamp  with  circular  wick,  does  not  lose  the 
whole  of  its  carbonic  acid.    To  determine  the  quantity  of 
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carbonic  acid  contained  in  these  compounds,  the  operator 
has  therefore  to  employ  other  processes,  which  processes, 
however,  are  capable  of  being  employed  with  all  other 
carbonates. 

The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  a  compound, 
can  be  found  by  determining  the  volume  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  expelled,  from  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  com- 
pound, by  means  of  a  stronger  acid.  To  this  end,  the 
operator  passes  a  little  muriatic  acid  into  a  graduated 
glass  tube,  filled  with  and  inverted  over  mercury ;  he  then 
allows  a  small  weighed  portion  of  the  carbonate  to  rise 
through  the  mercury  into  the  tube;  the  carbonic  acid  is 
thereupon  expelled  by  the  muriatic  acid.  When  the  volume 
of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  ceases  to  increase,  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  in  the  glass  tube  is  brought  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  on  the  outside  of  the  glass  tube; 
the  volume  of  the  gas  is  then  measured. 

This  method  is,  however,  not  much  to  be  recommended, 
as  it  is  capable  of  giving  incorrect  results.  The  operator 
cannot  with  certainty  know  how  much  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
absorbed  by  the  liquid  muriatic  acid ;  and  it  is,  besides, 
necessary  to  operate  with  quantities  of  carbonates  so  small, 
that  uncertainty  in  the  results  is  in  part  the  consequence 
of  the  diminutiveness  of  the  materials.  It  is  better,  there- 
fore, to  employ  larger  quantities  of  the  carbonates,  and  to 
determine  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  they  contain  by 
another  method.  A  weighed  quantity  of  a  carbonate  may 
be  decomposed  by  a  weighed  quantity  of  an  acid ;  and  after 
complete  decomposition,  the  quantity  of  the  dischai^ed 
carbonic  acid  may  be  estimated  from  the  total  loss  of 
weight. 

To  put  this  method  of  quantitatively  estimating  carbonic 
acid  into  practice,  it*  is  only  necessary  to  proceed  as  fol- 
lows: A  sufficient  quantity  of  the  acid  which  is  to  be 
employed  in  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonate,  is  weighed, 
in  a  convenient  glass,  by  means  of  a  balance  which,  when 
pretty  heavily  laden,  is  still  sensible  to  a  small  increase  of 
weight.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  carbonate  is  then  added 
to  the  weighed  acid.  When  the  operator  has  taken  care 
that  no  portion  of  the  acid  or  carbonate  has  been  thi'own 
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oat  of  the  glass  by  the  effervescence,  the  way  to  hind^ 
which  is  to  place  a  concave  glass  over  the  vessel  wherein 
the  decomposition  is  effected,  then,  after  the  complete 
d€HX)mposition  of  the  carbonate,  the  difference  in  weight 
indicates  the  quantity  of  the  expelled  carbonic  acid. 

Stilly  even  this  is  no  method  which  can  give  a  very  accu- 
rate result.  As  the  operation  often  continues  a  very  long 
time,  before  the  decomposition  is  completely  effected^  it  is 
easy  for  a  portion  of  the  acid  employed  in  effecting  the 
decomposition,  to  volatilize ;  or,  supposing  the  acid  to  be 
difficultly  volatilizable,  but  to  be  in  a  diluted  state,  then,  a 
portion  of  the  water  may  be  vaporised.  A  still  greater  loss 
is  experienced  when  the  operator  is  obliged  to  apply  a 
gentle  heat  to  bring  the  decomposition  to  a  conclusion,  a 
case  which  often  presents  itself.  In  order  entirely  to  pre- 
vent this  loss,  the  experiment  may  be  performed  as  follows: 

^^  ^_^      The  operator  places  in  the  flask  a, 
j^»Q^i»4HSEB9=^    which  has  a  pretty  wide  mouth,  but 
^^  one  that  can  be  closed  by  a  cork,  a 

I     «    I  weighed  quantity  of  the  carbonate 

^  which  is  to  be  analysed,  and  then 

Uli^gj  introduces,  through  the  mouth  of  the 

flask,  the  little  vessel  i,  containing 
a  quantity  of  muriatic,  or  some  other  acid,  sufficient  to 
efect  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonate*  The  acid  and 
the  carbonate  are  not  allowed  to  come  into  contact.  The 
little  vessel,  6,  should  be  a  bit  of  barometer  tube  of  wide 
diameter  and  closed  at  the  end  ;  when  filled  with  acid,  and 
introduced  into  the  vessel  a,  the  top  of  the  former  should 
lean  against  the  side  of  the  latter.  The  flask  is  closed  with 
a  cork,  through  which  a  tube  for  conducting  gas  passes ; 
the  gas-conducting  tube  is  connected  by  a  tube  of  Indian 
robber,  with  a  little  glass  tube,  rf,  filled  with  chloride  of 
calcium.  The  whole  is  now  weighed  on  a  balance  which, 
when  pretty  heavily  laden,  is  still  sensible  to  the  action  ol 
very  small  weights ;  or  rather,  instead  of  being  weighed,  it 
is  counterpoised.  When  this  is  done,  the  flask  a  is  shaken 
so  as  to  overturn  the  little  vessel,  i,  which  contains  the 
acid.  The  acid  then  comes  into  contact  with  the  carbo- 
iiate,  and  effects  the  desired  decomposition.    All  the  watei 
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which,  in  performing  the  experiment  with  different  appa- 
ratus, could  be  lost  by  effervescence  or  vaporisation,  is,  in 
the  present  case,  absorbed  by  the  chloride  of  calcium  in 
the  tube  d.  If  the  carbonate  be  difficultly  decomposable, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  apply  heat,  the  operator  can  warm 
the  flask  a,  without  having  any  occasion  to  fear  loss  by 
evaporation.  When  the  decomposition  is  fully  accom- 
plished, the  cork  is  removed  for  a  short  time,  that  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  remaining  in  the  flask  a,  may  mingle 
with  atmospheric  air,  and  be  thus  expelled  from  the  flask. 
The  operator  then  closes  the  flask,  and  determines  its 
weight,  yet  not  till  the  next  day.  The  loss  of  weight  indi- 
cates the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  discharged. 

With  respect  to  the  decomposition  of  carbonates  by 
acids,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  some  of  them  are  decom- 
posed with  great  ease,  and  others  not  without  much  diffi- 
culty. There  are  some  which  are  easily  and  fully  decom- 
posed, only  when  first  reduced  to  powder,  and  then  acted 
upon  by  acids,  not  in  too  concentrated,  but  rather  in  a 
somewhat  diluted  state. 

XLV.    BORON, 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Boracic  Acid. — The  quantita- 
tive estimation  of  boracic  acid  is  accompanied  by  many 
difficulties.  When  it  is  contained  in  a  solution,  and  no 
other  acid,  or  only  nitric  acid,  accompanies  it,  it  is  possible 
to  estimate  it  in  the  same  manner  that  arsenic  acid  and 
phosphoric  acid  are  estimated ;  namely,  by  adding  to  the 
solution  an  accurately-weighed  quantity  of  pure  and 
recently-ignited  protoxide  of  lead,  thereupon  evaporating 
the  solution  to  dryness,  and  igniting  the  residue  in  a  small 
counterpoised  platinum  capsule.  The  quantity  of  the 
boracic  acid  is  then  found  by  deducting  the  weight  of  the 
protoxide  of  lead  from  that  of  the  ignited  mass.— It  is 
impossible  to  effect  the  estimation  of  boracic  acid  by  eva- 
porating its  solution  to  dryness,  because  a  portion  of  tiie 
boracic  acid  is  volatilized  with  the  vapour  of  the  water  or 
alcohol  in  which  the  acid  is  dissolved. 

There  is  no  method  of  effecting  the  direct  estimation  of 
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boracic  acid,  by  throwing  it  down  as  an  insoluble  precipi- 
tate, and  calculating  the  quantity  of  the  acid  from  the 
weight  of  the  precipitate ;  for,  boracic  acid  produces  with 
no  base,  a  compound  that  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water. 
The  most  accurate  method  of  finding  the  quantity  of 
boracic  acid  in  the  borates,  consists  in  determining  the 
quantity  of  the  bases  or  substances  combined  with  the 
boracic  acid,  existing  in  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  borates, 
and  then  calculating  the  quantity  of  the  boracic  acid  from 
the  loss  of  weight. 

Separation  of  Boracic  Acid  from  Metallic  Oxides. — The 
sqmration  of  boracic  acid  from  the  metallic  oxides  which 
are  precipitable  from  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas,  or  from  neutral  solutions  by  bihydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia,  is  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  separa- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid  from  those  metallic  oxides.  The 
method  of  operating  is  described  at  pages  251  and  253. 

Separation  of  Boracic  Acid  from  LimSy  Strontiany  Barytes, 
and  Protoxide  of  Lead. — Barytes  is  separated  from  boracic 
acid  by  sulphuric  acid.  Lime,  strontian,  and  protoxide  of 
lead,  could  probably  be  separated  fi*om  boracic  acid  in  the 
same  manner  as  from  arsenic  and  phosphoric  acids  (pages 
205  and  258). 

Decomposition  of  Borates  by  Fluor  Spar  or  Hydrofluoric 
Acid. — ^There  is,  however,  a  method  of  separating  boracic 
acid  from  all  fixed  bases,  whose  bomtes  are  decomposable 
by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  and  this  is  the  case  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  borates.  According  to  this  method, 
first  described  by  Arpvedson  (Vetenshaps  Academiens 
Handlingar,  1822,  p.  98),  the  operator  proceeds  as  follows: 
A  weighed  quantity  of  the  borate  is  finely  pulverisod  and 
mixed,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  or  platinum  capsule,  with 
three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  finely  pulverised  fluor  spar. 
The  fluor  spar  must  be  extremely  pure,  and  quite  free  from 
silicic  acid.  So  much  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  then 
poured  over  the  mixture,  that  when  it  is  stirred  with  a 
platinum  spatula,  a  thick  pap  is  pi-oduced.  The  whole  is 
then  heated,  and  finally  is  ignited  until  no  more  acid 
vapours  are  disengaged.  The  boracic  acid  is  thereby 
converted  into  fluoboric  gas,  which  entirely  flies  off;  and 
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solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath.    The 
quantity  of  boracic  acid  "which  volatilizes  during  this  eva- 
poration is,  according  to  C.  6.  Gmelin,  so  small,  that  it 
may  be  quite  neglected.     The  silicic  acid  is  separated 
from  the  dry  mass  in  the  usual  manner.    The  solution 
filtered  from  the  silicic  acid  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  precipitates  the 
barytes.     The  solution  filtered  from  this  precipitate  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  residue  is  exposed  to 
a  gradually-raised  heat  till  it  becomes  just  red-hot.    No 
boracic  acid  is  lost  by  this  ignition,  because  it  does  not 
exist  free  in  the  solution,  but  is  combined  with  ammonia; 
and,  because,  secondly,  no  mixture  of  acid  and  aqueous 
vapour  flies  ofi*  during  the  ignition,  as  is  the  case  when 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  ignited.    It  is  with  this  object  in 
view,  that  the  barytes  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia  instead  of  by  sulphuric  acid.    The  dry  residiie  is 
weighed  after  ignition.     It  is  then  treated  with  alcohol 
Und  a  little  muriatic  acid.    The  alcohol  is  inflamed,  and 
allowed  to  bum  away.    This  operation  is  repeated  until 
the  edges  of  the  flame  no  longer  exhibit  the  least  tinge  of 
green.    By  this  process,  the  whole  quantity  of  the  boracic 
acid  is  got  rid  ofi*;  although  contained  in  the  solution  as 
borate  of  ammonia,  it  is  converted  during  the  ignition  into 
free  boracic  acid.    The  residue  is  now  once  more  ignited 
and  weighed,  and  the  quantity  of  the  boracic  acid  is  indi- 
cated by  the  loss  of  weight 

Another  method  which  has  been  reconmiended  by  C.  G. 
Gmelin,  for  the  estimation  of  the  boracic  acid  in  these 
compounds,  is  the  following:  The  pulverised  mineral  is 
ignited  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  ignited  mass  is 
treated  with  water.  The  solution  is  digested  with  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  precipitates  the  small 
portions  of  alumina  and  silicic  acid,  which  the  water  had 
dissolved.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  dry  mass  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  boracic 
acid  is  dissolved  by  digestion  with  alcohol.  Finally,  the 
solution  is  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  the  residue,  which 
consists  of  boracic  acid,  is  ignited  and  weighed. 
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compound  contains  both  boracic  acid  and  silicic  acid,  and 
can  still  be  decomposed  by  acids,  it  is  possible,  on  sub- 
mitting it  to  analysis  in  the  last-mentioned  method,  to 
determine  merely  the  common  weight  of  the  two  acids, 
since  both  silicium  and  boron  are  carried  off  by  fluorine.  A 
new  portion  of  the  compound  must  therefore  be  employed 
to  effect  the  estimation  of  the  silicic  acid.  With  this  view, 
the  compound  is  decomposed  by  miiriatic  acid,  upon  which 
the  silicic  acid  remains  undissolved,  and  can  be  weighed. 
It  is  better,  however,  to  evaporate  the  muriatic  acid  solu- 
tion to  dryness,  to  moisten  the  dry  mass  with  muriatic 
acid^  and,  after  some  time,  to  add  sufficient  water  to 
dissolve  it;  the  whole  of  the  silicic  acid  then  remains 
undissolved. 

Separation  of  Boracic  Acid  from  Silicic  Acid  and  Water: 
Analysis  of  Datkolite  and  Botryolite,—J{  a  compound  which 
contains  boracic  acid  and  silicic  acid,  contains  water  also, 
as,  for  example,  is  the  case  with  the  minerals  called  Dat- 
holite  and  Botryolite,  then  a  third  portion  of  the  compound 
must  be  analysed  for  the  express  purpose  of  estimating 
the  water.  To  this  end,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ignite  the 
compound  in  a  platinum  crucible ;  the  loss  of  weight  indi- 
cates the  quantity  of  water. 

Analyses  of  the  Silicates  which  contain  Boracic  Add,  and 
cannot  be  decomposed  by  Adds, — ^The  quantitative  estimation 
of  boracic  acid  is  very  difficult  to  be  effected,  when  it  occurs 
in  silicates  which  are  indecomposable  by  acids.  The  esti- 
mation is  the  more  difficult,  when  the  relative  quantity  of  the 
boracic  acid  is,  as  it  commonly  happens  to  be,  very  small. 
Boracic  acid  occurs  in  nature,  under  these  circumstances, 
in  Axinite  and  in  the  Tourmalines.  In  the  analysis  of 
these  compounds,  the  best  result  which  can  be  obtained 
is  one  that  approaches  the  truth ;  complete  accuracy  is 
not  attainable.  The  estimation  of  the  boracic  acid  in  the 
Tourmalines,  has  been  effected  by  C.  G.  Gmelin  (Pog- 
gendorff's  Annalen,  T.  ix.  p.  175)  by  the  process  which 
follows :  The  finely-levigated  powder  is  mingled  with  car- 
bonate of  barytes,  and  the  mixture  is  strongly  ignited. 
The  ignited  mass  is  then  treated  with  exactly  so  much 
muriatic  acid  as  is  requisite  to  decompose  it,  and  the  acid 
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3olution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath.  The 
quantity  of  boracic  acid  "which  volatilizes  during  this  eva- 
poration is,  according  to  C.  6.  Gmelin,  so  small,  that  it 
may  be  quite  neglected.  The  silicic  acid  is  separated 
from  the  dry  mass  in  the  usual  manner.  The  solution 
filtered  from  the  silicic  acid  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  precipitates  the 
barytes.  The  solution  filtered  from  this  precipitate  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  residue  is  exposed  to 
a  gradually-raised  heat  till  it  becomes  just  red-hot.  No 
boracic  acid  is  lost  by  this  ignition,  because  it  does  not 
exist  free  in  the  solution,  but  is  combined  with  ammonia; 
and,  because,  secondly,  no  mixture  of  acid  and  aqueous 
vapour  flies  ofi*  during  the  ignition,  as  is  the  case  when 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  ignited.  It  is  with  this  object  in 
view,  that  the  barytes  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia  instead  of  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  dry  residiie  is 
weighed  after  ignition.  It  is  then  treated  with  alcohol 
Und  a  little  muriatic  acid.  The  alcohol  is  inflamed,  and 
allowed  to  bum  away.  This  operation  is  repeated  until 
the  edges  of  the  flame  no  longer  exhibit  the  least  tinge  of 
green.  By  this  process,  the  whole  quantity  of  the  boracic 
acid  is  got  rid  ofi*;  although  contained  in  the  solution  as 
borate  of  ammonia,  it  is  converted  during  the  ignition  into 
free  boracic  acid.  The  residue  is  now  once  more  ignited 
and  weighed,  and  the  quantity  of  the  boracic  acid  is  indi- 
cated by  the  loss  of  weight. 

Another  method  which  has  been  recommended  by  C.  G. 
Gmelin,  for  the  estimation  of  the  boracic  acid  in  these 
compounds,  is  the  following:  The  pulverised  mineral  is 
ignited  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  ignited  mass  is 
treated  with  water.  The  solution  is  digested  with  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  precipitates  the  small 
portions  of  alumina  and  silicic  acid,  which  the  water  had 
dissolved.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  dry  mass  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  boracic 
acid  is  dissolved  by  digestion  with  alcohol.  Finally,  the 
solution  is  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  the  residue,  which 
consists  of  boracic  acid,  is  ignited  and  weighed. 
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Decomposition  of  Fluorides  by  Sulphuric  Acid, — The  most 
accurate  method  of  eflfecting  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
fluorine,  is  unquestionably  that  of  expelling  it  in  the  state 
of  hydrofluoric  acid  gas,  and  then  inferring  its  quantity 
from  the  loss  of  weight.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  fluo- 
ride is  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
exposed  to  a  continued  heat.  The  fluorine  first  escapes 
in  the  state  of  hydrofluoric  acid  gas,  and  when  the  heat  is 
increased,  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  expelled.  The 
metal  which  was  combined  with  the  fluorine,  remains  then 
behind  in  the  state  of  sulphate.  It  is  necessary  that  this 
experiment  be  performed  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  that 
no  vessel  be  employed  of  which  silicic  acid  is  a  component 
part  From  the  weight  of  the  resulting  sulphate  the  quan- 
tity of  the  metal  in  the  base  can  readily  be  calculated. 
The  quantity  of  the  fluorine  is  then  found  from  the  loss. 
When  the  fluorine  is  combined  with  more  than  one  metal, 
the  compound  is  still  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid ;  but 
in  that  case,  the  resulting  sulphates  must  be  subjnitted  to 
a  farther  examination,  in  order  that  the  respective  quanti- 
ties of  the  different  metals  may  be  determined. 

Estimation  of  the  Water  of  Crystallisation  in  Fluorides, — 
When  a  fluoride  contains  water  of  crystallisation,  it  is 
possible,  in  many  cases,  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the 
water  from  the  loss  of  weight  experienced  on  exposing  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  compound  to  ignition.  In  many 
cases,  however,  it  happens  that  the  simultaneous  action  of 
the  air  and  the  water  effects  a  partial  decomposition  of 
the  fluoride,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  vapo- 
rised water  carries  away  with  it  a  portion  of  the  fluorine, 
in  the  state  of  hydrofluoric  acid  gas.  To  prevent  this 
accident,  and  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  water  of 
crystallisation  in  a  fluoride  with  great  accuracy,  the  com- 
pound is  mingled,  in  a  little  glass  retort,  with  about  six 
times  its  weight  of  finely-pulverised  and  recently-ignited 
protoxide  of  lead ;  the  mixture  is  covered  with  a  little 
protoxide  of  lead,  and  the  whole  is  then  ignited :  the  water 
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goes  away  in  this  case,  unaccompanied  by  the  slightest 
quantity  of  acid.  The  retort  is  first  weighed  empty ;  it  is 
weighed  again  when  the  fluoride  for  examination  has  been 
inserted ;  after  the  admixture  of  the  protoxide  of  lead  it  is 
once  more  weighed.  The  retort  is  then  ignited,  and  allowed 
to  cool.  Upon  being  then  w  eigbed,  the  loss  which  is  expe- 
rienced indicates  the  quantity  of  water.  It  is  necessary  to 
ignite  the  mixture  in  a  retort,  because  even  the  fluoride  of 
lead  is  partially  decomposed  when  ignited  in  the  open  air. 
— Bbrz£LIUS  has  invariably  made  use  of  this  method, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  water  of  crystallisation  of  the 
fluorides. 

Separation  of  Fluorides  from  Hydrofluoric  Acid. — ^When  a 
compound  of  fluorine  with  a  metal,  which  contains  also 
hydrofluoric  acid,  is  to  be  analysed,  the  quantity  of  the 
hydrofluoric  acid  can  be  determined,  in  a  great  number  of 
cases,  from  the  loss  of  weight  experienced  when  a  weighed 
portion  of  the  compound  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  platinum 
crucible.  The  fixed  fluoride  alone  remains  behind.  But, 
since  the  remaining  fluoride  is  liable,  in  a  great  number  of 
cases,  to  be  partially  decomposed  by  ignition  in  the  open 
air,  it  is  proper,  with  Berzelius,  to  determine,  in  most 
cases,  the  quantity  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid,  by  mixing  the 
compound  with  six  times  its  weight  of  fine-pulverised  and 
recently-ignited  protoxide  of  lead,  and  then  igniting  the 
mixture^  When  thus  treated,  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydro- 
fluoric acid  and  the  oxygen  of  the  protoxide  of  lead, 
produce  water  which  passes  away  unaccompanied  by  any 
acid.  That  the  quantity  of  this  water  may  be  determined, 
the  operator  proceeds  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  determination  of  the  water  of  crystallisation  of  the 
fluorides.  From  the  quantity  of  the  volatilized  water,  the 
quantity  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid  in  the  compound  can 
be  easily  reckoned. — If  anotlier  portion  of  the  compound 
be  then  analysed  by  decomposition  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  the  weight  of  the  resulting  sulphate  indi- 
cates the  common  weight  of  the  fluorine  and  hydrofluoric 
acid.  It  is  easy  to  reckon  from  the  above  results,  what 
must  be  the  separate  weight  of  the  fluorine. 

When  a  compound  which  contains  a  fluoride  with  hydro- 
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fluoric  acid,  contains  water  of  crystallisation  also,  then 
the  water  which  is  expelled  when  the  compound  is  ignited 
with  protoxide  of  lead,  consists  both  of  the  water  of  crys- 
•  tallisation  of  the  compound,  and  of  the  watqr  produced  by 
the  combination  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  protoxide  of  lead.  But  the  respec- 
tive quantities  of  these  two  portions  of  water  must  be 
determined.  The  operator  decomposes  another  portion 
of  the  compound  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  determines  from 
the  weight  of  the  sulphate,  the  common  weight  of  the 
fluorine,  the  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the  water  of  crystal- 
lisation. He  then  decomposes  by  sulphuric  acid,  the 
mass  produced  by  igniting  the  compound  with  protoxide 
of  lead.  This  analysis  makes  known  the  quantity  of 
fluorine  contained  both  in  the  fluoride  and  the  hydro- 
fluoric acid. 

Estimation  of  Fluorine  in  Solutions, — It  is  more  difficult 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  fluorine  in  a  compound  which 
is  dissolved  in  water.  When  the  compound  is  not  dis- 
solved by  the  help  of  a  foreign  acid,  but  exists  in  solution 
in  virtue  of  the  presence  of  free  hydrofluoric  acid,  it  may 
be  decomposed,  if  the  nature  of  the  compound  admit  of 
it,  by  boiling  with  carbonated  or  caustic  potash.  The 
excess  of  potash  is  afterwards  saturated  by  an  acid,  the 
solution  is  then  made  ammoniacal,  and  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  the  fluorine  in  the  resulting  fluoride  of  potassium, 
is  precipitated  as  fluoride  of  calcium  by  the  solution  of  a 
salt  of  lime.  The  quantity  of  the  fluorine  can  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  weight  of  Uie  precipitated  fluoride  of  cal- 
cium. A  dissolved  fluoride,  such  as  is  here  spoken  of, 
can  very  seldom  be  presented  for  analysis;  the  precau- 
tions which  are  necessary  to  be  taken  in  the  performance 
of  the  experiment,  will  be,  however,  circumstanlially  de- 
scribed hereafter. 

Separation  of  Fluorine  from  Boron. — The  compound  of 
fluorine  with  boron,  and  the  compounds  of  fluoride  of 
boron  with  fluorides  of  metals,  cannot  be  quantitatively 
analysed  without  much  difficulty.  When,  they  are  de- 
composed in  the  same  manner  as  the  fluorides,  namely,  by 
xulphuric  acid  aided  by  heat,  one  can  determine  from  the 
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weight  of  the  resulting  sulphates,  what  is  the  common 
weight  of  the  fluoride  of  boron  and  fluorine,  which  were 
combined  with  the  metals  of  the  resulting  oxides.  If  the 
compound  contain  w;ater  of  crystallisation,  it  must  be 
estimated  by  igniting  the  compound  with  protoxide  of 
lead,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  fluorides. 
It  is  impossible  to  succeed  in  decomposing  these  com- 
pounds by  treatment  with  a  solution  of  carbonated  or 
caustic  alcali.  When  they  are  heated  in  a  retort,  the 
metallic  fluoride  remains  behind,  the  fluoride  of  boron  flies 
away.  The  quantity  of  the  fixed  fluoride  might  then  be 
determined,  and  the  composition  of  the  compound  be 
therefrom  calculated;  but  it  is  often  extremely  diflicult 
to  efiiect  the  entire  decomposition  of  the  compound  by 
heating  it  in  the  manner  alluded  to. 

Separation  of  Fluorine  from  Silicium. — ^The  compound 
of  fluorine  with  silicium,  but  more  particularly  the  com- 
pounds which  fluoride  of  silicium  produces  with  flaorides 
of  metals,  can  be  more  easily  analysed  than  those  in  which 
boron  is  present.  When  a  solution  of  fluoride  of  silicium 
in  water  is  to  be  analysed,  the  operator,  according  to  Bbr- 
Z£Lius  (PoGGENDORPP's  Annalen,  T.  i.  p.  173),  can  best 
efiect  his  purpose  by  the  following  process :  A  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  is  added  to  the  acid  solution  as  long  as 
it  produces  efiervescence ;  a  precipitate  is  thereby  pro- 
duced, which  is  the  sparingly  soluble  fluoride  of  silicium 
and  sodium.  This  is  filtered  upon  a  weighed  filter,  and 
edulcorated.  The  fluoride  of  silicium  and  sodium  is  then 
dried  in  a  weighed  platinum  crucible,  and  in  such  a'manner 
that  the  portion  of  the  dissolved  salt  which  has  penetrated 
through  the  paper  of  the  filter,  cannot  be  lost.  The  weight 
of  the  double  salt  is  then  determined,  and  the  respective 
quantities  of  the  silicium  and  fluorine  are  then  calculated. 
The  solution  which  was  saturated  with  soda,  is  now  super- 
saturated with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  is  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  zinc  in  caustic  ammonia.  The 
mixture  is  then  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness.  The  oxide 
of  zinc  combines  with  the  silicic  acid  and  forms  a  silicate 
which,  when  the  mass  is  treated  with  warm  water,  remains 
behind  imdissolved.    It  can  be  washed  with  water,  with- 
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out  losing  any  thing  by  solution.  This  silicate  of  zinc  is 
afterwards  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  to  render  the  silicic  acid  completely 
insoluble.  The  dry  mass  is  then  treated  with  acidulated 
water.  The  nitrate  of  zinc  dissolves,  while  the  silicic 
acid  remains  undissolved;  it  is  filtered,  washed,  ignited, 
and  weighed.  From  the  weight  of  the  silicic  acid,  the 
quantity  of  the  silicium  is  calculated. — ^The  alcaline  solu- 
tion filtered  from  the  silicate  of  zinc,  and  whictji  still  con- 
tains fluoride  of  sodium  and  carbonate  of  soda,  is  now 
saturated  with  acetic  acid,  but  without  being  brought  to  a 
complete  state  of  neutrality,  lest  it  should  occasion  a  loss 
ot  hydrofluoric  acid  by  volatilization.  The  solution  is 
thereupon  cautiously  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry 
mass  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  acetic  acid. 
The  small  portion  of  carbonate  of  soda,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  incomplete  saturation  of  the  alcaline  solution 
by  acetic  acid,  still  remains  in  the  dry  mass,  is  thus  con- 
verted into  acetate  of  soda.  The  entire  quantity  of  the 
acetate  of  soda  then  dissolves  in  the  alcohol,  while  the 
fluoride  of  sodium  remains  undissolved.  It  is  filtered, 
edulcorated  with  alcohol,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 
From  the  weight  of  the  fluoride  of  sodium,  the  operator 
calculates  the  quantity  of  fluorine. — The  constitution  of 
the  aqueous  solution  of  fluoride  of  silicium  can  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  results  afforded  by  the  above  experiments. 

If  the  analyst  desires  to  effect  a  quantitative  estimation 
of  the  gaseous  compound  of  fluorine  and  silicium,  he  must 
conduct  the  gas  into  water,  whereupon  a  deposition  of 
silicic  acid  takes  place.  The  gas  may  be  continually 
passed  into  the  water,  until  the  pasty  condition  of  the 
solution,  produced  by  the  separation  of  the  silicic  acid, 
prevents  the  absorption  of  any  more  gas.  It  is  necessary, 
that  the  tube  which  conducts  the  gas  do  not  come  into 
contact  with  the  water,  otherwise  it  can  readily  become 
stopped.  The  absorption  of  the  gas  is  promoted  by  fre- 
quently agitating  the  liquid.  The  pasty  solution  is  diluted 
with  water,  and  the  precipitated  silicic  acid  is  filtered, 
and  washed  with  water  until  the  filtered  liquor  ceases  to 
redden  litmus  paper.    When  the  silicic  acid  has  been  pro- 
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perly  edulcorated,  it  is  completely  freed  from  hydrofluoric 
acid.  It  is  then  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed..  The  solution 
filtered  from  the  silicic  acid,  is  treated  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  described  above. 

Separation  of  Fluoride  of  Silicium  from  Fluorides  of 
Metals, — ^The  compounds  which  are  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  fluoride  of  silicium  with  the  fluorides  of  metals, 
can  be  analysed  in  diffierent  ways,  when  they  are  in  a  dry 
state.  If  they  are  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  heated, 
and  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  finally  expelled  by  the 
application  of  a  strong  heat,  the  whole  of  the  fluorine  and 
silicium  is  expelled,  as  fluoride  of  silicium,  and  the  metal 
of  the  fluoride  remains  behind  in  the  state  of  sulphate. 
Most  of  these  compounds  are  decomposed  very  rapidly 
when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid^  while  an  abundant 
discharge  of  fluosilicic  gas  takes  place.  Some  of  them, 
however^  as,  for  example,  the  fluoride  of  silicium  and 
calcium,  and  the  fluoride  of  silicium  and  barium,  are  not 
attacked  unless  the  acid  be  assisted  by  heat. — ^The  wei^t 
of  the  resulting  sulphate  is  determined,  and  the  quantity 
of  the  metal  is  calculated.  From  this,  the  whole  composi* 
tion  of  the  compound  can  be  learned,  provided  it  contained 
no  water  of  crystallisation. 

The  compounds  of  fluoride  of  silicium  with  fluorides  of 
metals,  can  also  be  analysed,  when  in  a  dry  state,  by 
ignition.  Gaseous  fluoride  of  silicium  escapes,  while  the 
metallic  fluoride  remains  behind.  The  composition  of  the 
compound  can  then  be  reckoned  from  the  weight  of  the 
metallic  fluoride,  supposing  that  no  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion was  present.  It  requires,  however,  a  long-continued 
heat,  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  fluoride  of  silicium.  And 
if  the  compound  be  ignited  in  free  air,  the  remaining  me* 
tallic  fluoride  contains  free  silicic  acid,  because  the  sli^test 
trace  of  moisture  in  the  air  is  sufficient  to  precipitate 
silicic  acid  from  the  fluoride  of  silicium;  and  the  preci- 
pitated silicic  acid  is  immediately  dissolved  by  the  melted 
metallic  fluoride.  This  occurs  in  a  more  considerable 
degree  when  the  experiment  is  performed  in  an  open  pla- 
tinum crucible  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp,  since  the  burning 
of  the  alcohol  gives  rise  to  the  production  of  water.    Bbr- 
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ZBLius  (Poggbndorpf's  Annalen,  T.  i.  p-  lfi9),  took  the 
following  method  of  avoiding  this  inconvenience :  When* 
ever  the  resulting  metallic  fluoride  was  to  be  weighed, 
with  a  view  of  calculating  from  its  weight  the  composition 
of  the  compound,  he  placed  three  covered  crucibles  mthin 
one  another,  and  heated  them  in  a  charcoal  fire ;  the  com- 
pound for  examination  being  placed  in  the  innermost 
crucible.  The  silicic  acid  then  settled  in  a  thick  crust  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  outer  crucible. 

If  the  compounds  of  fluoride  of  silicium  with  fluorides 
of  metals  contain  water  of  crystallisation,  its  quantity 
must  be  deteimined  by  an  experiment  with  protoxide  of 
lead.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  compound  is  mixed  very 
accurately,  in  a  little  distilling  apparatus  of  glass,  with  six 
times  its  weight  of  finely-pulverised  and  recently-ignited 
protoxide  of  lead;  and  the  mixture  is  covered  with  a 
stratum  of  protoxide  of  lead.  The  whole  is  thereupon 
exposed  to  heat,  but  the  temperature  must  never  be  al- 
lowed to  approach  to  ignition.  The  mixture  fuses  together, 
and  pure  water  passes  off.  When  the  little  retort  has  been 
weighed,  the  quantity  of  the  water  of  crystallisation  is 
ascertained  from  the  loss  of  weight  occasioned  by  the 
ignition. 

When  the  compounds  of  fluoride  of  silicium  with 
fluorides  of  metals  are  in  solution,  the  composition  must 
be  determined  by  decomposing  the  dissolved  compound 
by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  proper  to  boil 
the  solution  with  an  excess  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  by 
which  all  these  compqunds  are  decomposed.  Carbonic 
add  is  disengaged,  and  fluoride  of  sodium  is  formed; 
while  the  metal  which  was  combined  with  the  fluorine 
becomes  oxidised,  and,  if  it  be  insoluble  in  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  combines  with  the  silicic  acid,  and  is 
precipitated.  But  even  when  the  oxide  is  soluble  in 
ammonia,  the  addition  of  ammonia  does  not  precipitate 
silicic  acid  alone,  but  the  silicated  oxide.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  fluorine  be  combined  with  an  alcaline  metal,  for 
example,  with  sodium,  the  solution  is  very  slightly  super- 
saturated with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  a  solution  of  oxide 
of  zinc  in  ammonia  is  added  as  long  as  it  produces  a 
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precipitate.  After  the  precipitate  is  all  thrown  down,  a 
slight  excess  of  the  solution  of  oxide  of  zinc  in  ammonia 
is  added,  and  the  whole  is  then  evaporated  nntil  all  the 
ammonia  is  expelled.  The  precipitated  sUicate  of  anno  is 
then  washed  with  water,  and  is  afterwards  decomposed  by 
nitric  acid.  When  the  decomposition  is  completed^  the 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  dry  mass  is  moist- 
ened with  nitric  acid,  and  afterwards  treated  with  water. 
The  silicic  acid  then  remains  undissolved.  It  is  filtered, 
dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. — ^The  alcaline  solution  filtered 
from  the  silicate  of  zinc,  is  slightly  evaporated,  upon  which 
the  fluoride  of  sodium  shoots  into  crystals.  Tlie  super- 
natant liquid  is  supersaturated  with  acetic  acid,  and 
mixed  with  alcohol ;  the  separated  fluoride  of  sodium  is 
then  washed  with  alcohol,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 
From  the  weight  of  the  resulting  fluoride  of  sodium,  the 
operator  calculates  the  quantity  of  the  fluorine.  The 
quantity  of  the  alcaline  metal  must  now  be  calculated 
from  the  weight  of  the  silicic  acid  and  fluoride  of  sodium 
obtained,  since  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  addition  of  alcali  as  a  reagent.  Yet  it  is 
possible  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  alcaline  metal 
experimentally,  provided  another  operation  be  performed. 
A  difierent  portion  of  the  solution  for  analysis  must  be 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  fluoride  of  silicium  and 
metal  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  quantity  of 
the  metal  can  then  be  reckoned  from  the  weight  of  the 
sulphate. — If  the  solution,  instead  of  fluoride  of  sodium, 
contains  fluoride  of  potassium,  the  decomposition  is  eflected 
by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash ;  in  other  respects  the 
operation  is  perfectly  similar  to  the  above. 

If  the  solution  contains  a  compound  of  fluoride  of 
silicium  with  the  fluoride  of  a  metal  whose  oxide  is  an 
earth  or  metallic  oxide,  and  not  an  alcali,  then  the  opera- 
tor, after  the  decomposition  by  carbonate  of  soda,  first 
determines,  in  the  manner  above  described,  the  qtlantity 
of  the  resulting  fluoride  of  sodium,  and  afterwards  decom- 
poses the  silicated  oxide  by  an  acid,  and  determines  the 
respective  quantities  of  the  silicic  acid  and  the  oxide. 

Separation  of  Fluorides  from  Silicates, — Compounds  con- 
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taming  a  metallic  fluoride  in  combination  with  one  or  more 
fiilicated  oxides,  which  are  a  description  of  compounds  that 
occur  in  nature,  can  be  decomposed,  in  quantitative  exa- 
minations, by  carbonate  of  soda.  If  the  compound  for 
analysis  be  of  such  a  description  that  it  cannot  be  decom* 
posed  by  muriatic  acid  in  the  cold,  then,  according  to  the 
instructions  of  Berzelius  (Schweigger's  Jahr.  der 
Chemie,  T.  xvi.  p.  426),  it  is  levigated  and  dried,  and  a 
weighed  quantity  of  it  is  mixed,  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
with  four  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  is  then 
subjected  for  a  considerable  time  to  a  full  red  heat.  After 
cooling,  the  mass  is  taken  from  the  crucible  and  softened 
with  water.  The  insoluble  matter  is  separated  by  filtration 
and  washed  with  water,  until  that  which  passes  through 
the  £lter  no  long^  acts  alcaline  on  litmus  paper.  It  is 
impossible  to  edulcorate  the  insoluble  matter  so  com-> 
pletely,  that  a  few  drops  of  the  last  filtered  water,  if 
evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  platinum  spatula,  shall  leave 
no  residue.  The  filtered  solution,  which,  besides  fluoride 
of  sofUum  and  the  excess  of  carlxmate  of  soda,  contains 
traces  of  silicic  acid,  and  even  of  alumina,  if  the  compound 
contained  this  substance,  is  now  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  A  slight  precipitate  is  then  produced,  the  quan^ 
tity  of  which  is  commonly  slightly  increased  when  the 
solution  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  The  preciiutate  is 
collected  upon  the  smallest  possible  filter,  and  is  washed 
with  water.  In  the  next  place,  this  precipitate,  as  well  as 
the  sobstance  which  remained  undissolved  by  water,  is 
treated  with  muriatic  acid,  which  efiects  an  easy  and 
perfect  decompositioiL  When  concentrated  acid  is  em- 
ployed, the  silicic  acid  commonly  separates  in  the  form  of 
a  jelly.  The  wtole  is  thereupon  evaporated  to  perfect 
dryness^  the  dry  mass,  after  cooling,  is  moistened  in  an 
uiiform  manner,  as  has  been  often  repeated,  with  muriatic 
acid.  After  some  time^  water  is  added,  and  the  sUicic  acid, 
which  thea  remains  undissolved.  Is  filtered,  washed,  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed.  The  solution,  filtered  from  the  silicic 
acid,  now  contains  all  the  bases  which  were  contained  in 
Ae  substance  submitted  to  analysis,  and  all  dissolved  in 
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muriatic  acid.    The  estimation  of  these  bases  is  effected 
by  processes  which  have  been  already  described. 

The  quantity  of  the  fluoride  of  sodium  in  the  alcaline 
solution^  which^  besides  this^  contains  an  excess  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  could  be  determined  according  to  the  method 
which  has  been  described  above^  namely^  by  saturating  the 
solution  with  acetic  acid^  and  separating  the  acetate  of 
soda  from  the  fluoride  of  sodium^  by  means  of  alcohol. 
When,  however,  the  quantity  of  the  metallic  fluoride  con- 
tained in  the  compound  submitted  to  analysis,  is  very 
small,  it  is  better  to  make  use  of  another  process,  which 
has  likewise  been  given  by  Berzelius  (Sghwbigger's 
Jahrbuch  der  Chemie,  T.  xvi.  p.  427).    The  alcaline  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  to  a  sufficiently  small  *  volume,  and  is 
then  cautiously  supersaturated  with  muriatic  acid.    This 
operation  dare  be  performed  only  in  a  capsule  of  silver,  or 
what  is  better,  of  platinum ; .  and  the  mixture  must  be 
stirred  only  with  a  spatula  of  silver  or  platinum.    The 
vessel  must  be  loosely  covered  with  filtering  paper,  and 
aUowed  to  repose  for  twenty-four  hours,  without  wanning 
.  the  solution ;  in  the  course  of  that  time,  the  carbonic  acid 
is  wholly  driven  out  of  the  liquid.    That  the  o])erator  may 
be  quite  satisfied,  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  entirely  expelled 
from  the  acid  liquor,  he  may  place  the  vessel  on  a  stove, 
which  must,  however,  be  raised  to  but  a  very  moderate 
heat.    The  temperature  dare  not  rise  above  -f-  86*  F.   The 
solution,  still  remaining  in  the  metallic  capsule,  is  there- 
upon slightly  supersaturated  with  caustic  ammonia,  and  is 
poured  into  a  glass  flask  which  can  be  closed  air-tight  with 
a  cork.    A  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  then  added, 
and  the  flask  is  immediately  closed.  The  precipitate  which 
falls  down  is  fluoride  of  calcium.  The  reason  that  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  first  carefully  expelled  from  the  solution, 
and  that  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air  is  sought  to  be 
avoided  after  the  addition  of  the  chloride  of  calcium,  is, 
•  that  the  precipitated  fluoride  of  calcium  would  otherwise 
be  contaminated  by  carbonate  of  lime.    When  the  fluoride 
of  calcium  has  fully  subsided,  the  supernatant  liquor  is 
poured  out  of  the  flask ;  the  operator  then  pours  on  the 
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precipitate  a  quantity  of  water  that  has  been  previously 
boiled  to  free  it  from  air,  and  again  closes  the  flask.  As 
soon  as  the  fluoride  of  calcium  has  again  subsided,  the 
liquid  is  filtered ;  the  precipitate  is  then  washed,  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed.  From  the  weight  of  the  resultiug 
fluoride  of  calcium^  the  quantity  of  the  fluorine  in  the  com- 
pound is  calculated. — It  is  always  necessary  to  examine 
whether  the  ignited  fluoride  of  calcium  be  pure  or  not.  It 
must  be  moistened  with  water,  in  the  platinum  crucible, 
and  then  treated  with  muriatic  or  acetic  acid ;  the  object 
of  this  is,  to  ascertain  whether  carbonic  acid  be  present.  If 
a  strong  efiiervescence  is  observed,  the  fluoride  of  calcium 
which  has  been  treated  with  muriatic  or  acetic  acid,  must 
be  mixed  with  alcohoL  The  insoluble  matter  is  then 
washed  with  alcohol,  and  again  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 
By  proceeding  thus,  the  operator  at  length  ascertains  the 
true  quantity  of  fluorine  in  the  compound. — Sometimes  the 
precipitated  fluoride  of  calcium  can  contain  a  little  silicic 
acid.  A  proof  of  the  absence  of  silicic  acid  is  afibrded, 
when  the  suspected  fluoride  of  calcium,  upon  being  moist- 
ened, after  ignition,  with  pure  hydrofluoric  acid,  does  not 
produce  the  least  heat ;  for  the  smallest  quantity  of  silicic 
acid  produces  heat  when  thus  treated.  This  test  is  given 
by  Berzelius  (Poggendorpp's  Annalen,  T.  i.  p.  39). 
When  fluor  spar  is  tested  in  this  manner,  for  silicic  acid,  it 
must  previously  be  pulverised. 

When  fluoride  of  calcium  is  precipitated  from  the  am- 
moniacal  solution  by  means  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  the  precipitate  often  assumes  the  form  of  a  jelly, 
which  is  so  transparent,  that  at  first  the  operator  imagines 
only  a  very  inconsiderable  precipitate  to  have  been  pro- 
duced. When  looked  at  through  the  glass,  it  has  an 
opalescent  appearance,  with  somewhat  of  a  reddish  colour. 
This  jelly  cannot  be  washed,  because  it  stops  the  pores  of 
the  paper.  Its  production  takes  place  more  particularly, 
when  the  solution  to  which  the  chloride  of  calcium  is 
added,  contains  a  very  inconsiderable  excess  of  ammonia. 
A  greater  addition  of  ammonia  precipitates  this  fluoride  of 
calcium  completely. 

z2 
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When  the  compound  submitted  to  analysis  contains  a 
great  quantity  of  lime,  or  rather  when  it  consists  of  fluorine 
combined  with  calcium,  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  the 
entire  quantity  of  fluorine,  by  fusing  the  compound  with 
carbonate  of  soda.  It  appears  as  if  carbonate  of  soda 
could  not  effect  a  complete  decomposition  of  fluoride  of 
calcium. 

By  the  above  process,  however,  it  is  possible  to  decom- 
pose those  compounds  only  which  do  not  contain  too  much 
silicic  acid.  The  compounds  in  which  the  silicic  acid  of 
the  silicates  in  combination  with  metallic  fluorides,  con- 
tains the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  as  the  bases  (ein  drittel 
kieselsauren  Basen),  or  even  twice  as  much  oxygen  as 
the  bases  (zwei  drittel  kieselsauren  Basen),  can  be  com- 
pletely decomposed  by  carbonate  of  soda,  since  these  sili- 
cates are  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  But 
when  the  silicate  is  neutral,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  silicic 
acid  contains  three  times  as  much  oxygen  as  the  base 
combined  with  it,  then  a  portion  of  the  silicic  acid  is  dis- 
solved by  the  carbonated  alcali;  and  when  the  ignited 
mass  is  afterwards  treated  with  water,  a  solution  is  ob- 
tained which  contains  not  only  fluoride  of  sodium  and 
caj'bonate  of  soda,  but  also  silicate  of  soda;  while  the 
undissolved  matter  consists  of  the  bases  in  combination 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  silicic  acid.  To  precipitate  the 
silicic  acid  from  the  dissolved  silicate  of  soda,  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  zinc  in  ammonia  must  be  added  to  the 
solution.  The  silicic  acid  is  thereby  thrown  down  as  sili- 
cate of  zinc.  The  estimation  of  the  bases  now  becomes 
more  difficult,  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  separating 
the  oxide  of  zinc.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  analyse  sepa- 
rately the  silicated  bas^s  which  remain  undissolved  when 
the  ignited  mass  is  treated  with  water,  and  afterwards  to 
estimate  the  silicic  acid  contained  in  the  silicate  of  zinc, 
by  a  separate  decomposition  by  nitric  acid.  This  simplifies 
the  analysis. 

Of  the  compounds  which  occur  in  nature,  containing 
both  silicated  oxides  and  metallic  fluorides,  and  which  are 

lecomposable  by  muriatic  acid,  that  which  contains  the 

latest  quantity  of  fluorine  is  the  topas.    Much  smaller 
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qaantities  of  this  element  are  contained  in  the  Inicas^  the 
amphiboles^  and  in  some  varieties  of  scapolite. 

When  a  compound  containing  a  silicated  oxide  with  a 
metallic  fluoride^  can  be  very  easily  decomposed  by  muri- 
atic acidy  the  decomposition  of  the  compound  by  this  acid 
must  be  effected  in  the  cold.  The  slightest  application  of 
external  heat  must  be  carefully  avoided^  because  it  can 
lead  to  the  production  and  volatilization  of  fluoride  of  sili- 
cium.  If  the  solution^  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  compound  by  muriatic  acid^  be  evaporated  to  dryness^ 
the  subsequent  analysis  commonly  affords  no  signs  of 
fluorine,  the  reason  of  which  is^  that  the  whole  of  the 
fluorine  is  driven  away,  in  the  state  of  fluosilicic  gas, 
during  the  evaporation  of  the  solution.  In  consequence  of 
this  circumstance,  it  has  very  frequently  happened,  that 
the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  fluoride  in  minerals, 
as,  for  example,  in  apophyllite,  has  been  quite  overlooked 
in  analyses. 

When  the  quantity  of  the  metallic  fluoride  contained  in 
the  compound  for  analysis,  is  not  very  considerable,  which 
is  always  the  case  with  the  compounds  of  this  description 
which  occur  in  nature,  the  compound  is  decomposed  in  the 
cold  by  muriatic  acid,  in  a  platinum  vessel,  and  the  silicic 
acid  which  remains  undissolved  is  first  separated.  If  the 
compound  contains  neither  alumina  nor  peroxide  of  iron, 
nor  indeed  any  basic  constituent  which  can  be  precipitated 
by  ammonia,  but  has  no  other  base  than  lime,  the  solution 
is  then  treated  with  ammonia,  which  precipitates  a  com- 
pound of  fluoride  of  calcium  with  silicate  of  lime.  This 
compound  is  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed :  it  con- 
tains three  atoms  of  fluoride  of  calcium  with  one  atom  of 
silicate  of  lime,  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  is  twice 
as  much  as  the  oxygen  of  the  base  (zwei  drittel  kiesel- 
saure  Kalkerde).  Bbrzelius  obtained  this  compound 
by  the  above  process,  in  his  analysis  of  the  Apophyl- 
lite. It  was  considered  by  chemists  who  had  previously 
analysed  that  mineral,  to  be  alimiina. — If,  however,  the 
compound  contains  other  constituents  which  can  be  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia,  the  solution  separated  from  the 
silicic  acid  must  be  supersaturated  by  a  solution  of  carbo* 
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nate  of  soda,  and  therewith  be  digested  or  boiled.  Fluoride 
of  sodium  and  carbonate  of  soda  then  remain  in  sokition, 
while  the  other  constituents  of  the  compound  are  generally 
precipitated.  The  quantity  of  the  fluorine  is  then  deter- 
mined in  the  manner  described  above. 

Separation  of  Fluorides  from  Phosphates. — ^The  fluorides 
which  occur  in  nature  are  very  often  found  in  combination 
with  phosphates.  Indeed,  phosphoric  acid  so  generally 
occurs  in  the  fluorides,  that,  when  fluorine  has  been  detected 
in  a  native  compound,  the  operator  must  never  neglect  to 
examine  the  compound  for  phosphoric  acid,  nor,  when 
phosphoric  acid  has  been  detected,  to  examine  it  for 
fluorine.  In  some  of  the  fluorides  which  occur  in  nature, 
and  which  have  been  considered  to  be  very  pure,  Berze- 
Lius  has  discovered  small  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid. 
This  is,  for  example,  the  case  with  fluor  spar  (Poggen- 
dorff's  Ann.  T.  i.  p.  37).  On  the  other  hand,  small 
quantities  of  metallic  fluorides  have  been  found  in  the 
phosphates ;  as,  for  example,  in  Wavellite  and  in  bones. 

The  methods  of  separating  phosphoric  acid  from  the 
fluorides  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  other  constituents 
in  the  compound.  If  a  compound  is  indecomposable  by 
acids,  and  contains  a  very  small  quantity  of  fluorine  and 
phosphoric  acid,  and  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  sili- 
cated  oxides,  it  is  ignited  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the 
ignited  mass  is  then  treated  with  water,  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  described  above.  The  alcaline  solution, 
filtered  from  the  insoluble  matter,  contains  fluoride  of 
sodium,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  carbonate  of  soda.  The 
method  of  examining  this  solution  is  similar  to  that  which 
has  just  been  described,  at  page  342.  The  solution  is  ren- 
dered ammoniacal,  and  is  mixed,  in  a  glass  flask  which  can 
be  closed  air-tight,  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium. 
A  precipitate  is  then  obtained,  which  consists  of  phosphate 
of  lime  and  fluoride  of  calcium.  This  is  washed,  dried, 
ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  then  weighed.  The  best 
method  Of  quantitatively  separating  the  two  compounds  is 
that  which  has  been  given  by  Berzelius  (Gilbert's 
Ann.  der  Physik,  T.  lxxiv.  p.  142).  While  the  mixture 
is  still  in  the  platinum  crucible  in  which  it  was  ignited  and 
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weighed,  it  is  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  If 
this  produces  no.eflfervescence  in  the  cold,  the  mixture  is 
free  from  silicic  acid  and  from  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
crucible  is  then  heated,  until  all  the  fluorine  is  expelled  in 
the  state  of  hydrofluoric  acid  gas.  A  small  glass  plate  is 
held  from  time  to  time  over  the  crucible,  and  when  it  is  no 
longer  attacked  by  the  vapours  which  arise,  it  is  a  sign  that 
the  fluorine  has  been  entirely  driven  away.  The  acid  mass 
which  remains  behind  is  then  treated  with  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  which  dissolves  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  sulphate  of  lime  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  fluoride  of  calcium;  while  ihe  phosphate  of  lime  remains 
undissolved.  The  solution  is  saturated  with  ammonia,  and 
the  lime  is  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  result^ 
ing  oxalate  of  lime  is  converted,  by  the  process  described 
at  page  17,  into  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  to  be  weighed. 
From  this  weight,  the  quantity  of  the  fluoride  of  calcium  is 
calculated. — ^The  operator  then  determines  the  weight  of 
ihe  undissolved  phosphate  of  lime,  and  afterwards  submits 
it  to  the  operation  described  at  page  263,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  its  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid. 

When  a  compound  of  this  description  can  be  decom- 
posed by  muriatic  acid,  the  decomposition  must  be  thus 
efiected,  in  a  platinum  vessel,  and  in  the  cold ;  the  precipi- 
tated silicic  acid  must  then  be  separated  by  filtration.  If 
the  solution  contains  neither  alumina,  peroxide  of  iron,  nor 
any  other  basic  constituent  capable  of  precipitation  by 
ammonia,  but  merely  lime  as  the  base,  then  upon  being 
treated  with  ammonia,  it  yields  a  precipitate  consisting  of 
fluoride  of  calcium,  silicate  of  lime,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 
The  weighed  precipitate  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  in 
a  platinum  crucible,  and  is  heated  to  expel  the  fluosilicic 
gas.  The  mass  is  thereupon  treated  with  water,  which 
dissolves  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the  resulting 
sulphate  of  lime.  The  lime  is  then  precipitated  and  esti- 
mated in  the  manner  described  above.  From  the  weight 
obtained,  the  operator  calculates  how  much  fluoride  of 
calcium  and  silicate  of  lime  were  contained  in  the  precipi- 
tate thrown  down  by  ammonia.  The  relative  proportions 
of  these  two  compounds  in  the  precipitate  have  been  stated 
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above.  The  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid  existing  in 
the  undissolved  phosphate  of  lime  has  also  to  be  esti-t 
mated. 

By  this  process,  however^  only  those  compounds  can  be 
examined  which  contain  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  phos^ 
phoric  acid  and  fluorine,  and  both  of  these  substances 
merely  as  accidental  ingredients.  When  the  quantity  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  more  considerable,  it  is  inipossible 
to  precipitate  most  bases  from  its  solution  by  carbonate  of 
soda,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  contain  no  more 
phosphoric  acid.  In  this  case,  the  compotmd  must  be 
ignited  tvith  carbonate  of  soda. 

This  method  of  analysis  must  also  be  employed  when 
the  compound  contains  no  silicic  acid.  But  if  alumina  be 
among  the  constituents,  as  it  is  in  Wavellife,  the  compound 
must  be  ignited  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  silicic  acid,  in 
the  manner  which  has  been  described  at  page  256.  Upon 
treating  the  ignited  mass  vrith  water,  a  solution  is  obtained 
holding  carbonate  of  soda,  fluoride  of  sodium,  and  phos- 
phate of  soda.  The  respective  quantities  of  the  fluorine 
and  phosphoric  acid  are  then  to  be  estimated  by  the  methods 
already  described. 

Separation  of  Fluorides  from  Stdphatesr-^Soime  of  the 
fluorides,  fluor  spar,  for  example,  occur  in  nature,  in  com- 
bination with  sulphates.  When  the  sulphate  is  Heavy 
spar^  it  is  only  necessary  to  treat  the  substance,  in  a  plati- 
num vessel,  with  muriatic  acid ;  thereupon,  the  fluor  spar 
dissolves  in  the  diluted  solution,  while  the  heavy  spar 
remains  undissolved,  and,  after  dilution,  can  be  collected 
and  weighed.  The  solution  of  fluor  spar  in  muriatic  acid 
can  be  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness. Sulphate  of  lime  is  then  obtained,.and  can  be  weighed. 
The  quantity  of  the  fluor  spar  is  calculated. — If  the  sul- 
phates dissolve  with  the  fluorides  in  muriatic  acid  and 
water,  the  diluted  acid  solution  is  mixed,  in  a  platinum 
vessel,  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  sulphuric  acid  can  then  be  readily  ascertained. 
The  bases  are  estimated  by  another  experiment,  in  which 
a  quantity  of  the  compound  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid^ 
and  the  whole  of  the  bases  are  converted  into  sulphates* 
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Precipitation  of  Chlorine  by  Nitrate  of  Silver. — ^The  quail-' 
titati  ve  estimation  of  chlorine  when  combined  with  metals 
or  hydrogen^  is  effected  as  follows :  The  compound  is  dis- 
solved in  water;  if  soluble  therein^  and  the  solution  is  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  produces  a  pre- 
cipitate of  chloride  of  silver^  from  the  weight  of  which^  the 
quantity  of  the  chlorine  is  calculated.  The  precautionary 
measures  which  are  necessary  to  be  employed  in  the  quan- 
titative analysis  of  chlorine^  and  particularly  in  the  fusion 
of  the  chloride  of  silver,  have  been  fully  detailed  at  p.  115. 

It  is  proper,  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases  absolutely 
necessary,  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  acid  to  the  water  in 
which  the  chloride  is  dissolved,  before  pouring  in  the  solu- 
tion of  oxide  of  silver.  Diluted  nitric  acid  is  commonly 
employed  for  this  purpose.  The  use  of  this  acid  can 
produce  no  bad  consequences,  if  the  solution  of  the  chlo- 
ride be  pretty  dilute,  and  the  nitric  acid  not  very  concen- 
trated. 

When  the  chlorine  contained  in  a  soluble  chloride  has 
been  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  silver,  in  the  state  of 
chloride  of  silver,  the  next  operation  is  to  estimate  the 
quantity  of  the  metal  which  was  previously  in  combination 
with  the  chlorine,  and  which  now  exists  in  the  filtered 
solution  in  the  state  of  nitrate  of  oxide.  This  estimation 
is  performed  according  to  methods  which  have  been  cir- 
cumstantially described  in  the  foregoing  sections.  Before, 
however,  the  metallic  oxides  can  be  separated,  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  most  cases,  to  precipitate  the  excess  of  oxide  of 
silver  from  the  solution.  This  is  done  by  adding  muriatic 
acid  to  the  liquor  filtered  from  the  chloride  of  silver.  The 
solution  is  separated  by  the  filter  from  this  new  portion  of 
chloride  of  silver,  and  the  metallic  oxides  can  then  be 
estimated. 

Analysis  of  Volatile  Chlorides :  Separation  from  Phos- 
phorus, Sulphur,  Selenium,  Arsenic,  Chromium,  Titanium, 
Antimony,  Tin,  ^c. — When  very  volatile  chlorides,  as,  for 
example,  the  compounds  of  chlorine  with  pbospboru^y 
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sulphur^  seleninm^  arsenic,  chromiom,  titanium,  antimony, 
tin,  &c.  are  to  be  analysed,  they  must  likewise  be  dissolved 
in  water.  Most  of  these,  even  when  they  are  decomposed 
by  water,  dissolve  in  it,  and  give  a  clear  solution.  A  few 
of  them  only,  as,  for  example,  the  compounds  of  chlorine 
with  sulphur  and  selenium,  afford  a  deposite  when  treated 
with  water,  which  in  *these  cases  is  sulphur  or  selenium. 
Whenever  these  volatile  compounds  dissolve  completely  in 
water,  even  though  it  be  in  consequence  of  decomposition, 
the  operator  treats  the  solution  exactly  in  the  same  man-* 
ner  as  the  solution  of  chlorideis  which  dissolve  in  wat^ 
without  decomposition.  The  solution  is  commonly  mixed 
with  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  the  chlorine  is  precipitated  by 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  solution  is  filtered ; 
the  excess  of  oxide  of  silver  is  precipitated  by  muriatic 
acid;  the  solution  is  again  filtered,  and  the  substance 
which  was  combined  with  chlorine  in  the  compound  sub* 
mitted  to  analysis,  can  then  be  estimated. — It  is  necessary, 
however,  if  we  desire  to  prevent  losses,  to  take  notice  of 
the  difficulties  which  attend,  not  only  the  weighing  of  these 
extremely  volatile  metallic  chlorides,  but  also  their  mixture 
with  water.  As  the  volatile  chlorides  quickly  evaporate 
in  the  open  air,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  weigh 
them  out  of  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  Particular 
caution  must  also  be  observed  in  the  mixing  of  these  com- 
pounds with  water,  because,  in  almost  all  cases,  a  great 
deal  of  heat  is  disengaged;,  in  consequence  of  which,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  tlie  resulting  muriatic  acid  can 
be  easily  volatilized.  A  plan  must  be  adopted,  therefore, 
by  which  these  compounds  may  be  weighed  and  mixed 
with  water  without  loss.  The  best -way  to  proceed  is 
as  follows :  A  small  glass  bulb  with  a  long  neck  is  blown 
of  pretty  thin  glass.  The  neck  must  be  terminated  by  a 
long  and  very  fine  point.  When  the  glass  bulb  has  been 
weighed,  it  is  exposed  to  the  strongest  heat  that  the  thin 
glass  can  support  without  softening.  As  soon  as  the  air 
has  been  thus  expelled  from  its  interior,  the  fine  point  or 
neck  is  plunged  into  the  volatile  chloride  which  is  to  be 
analysed;  whereupon,  in  proportion  as  the  glass  cools, 
the  volatile  chloride  ascends  into  the  bulb.    When  the 
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glass  is  fall  of  the  compound^  the  fine  point  is  carefully 
dried,  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  is  determined.  The 
operator  thus  learns  the  quantity  of  the  compound  em- 
ployed in  the  experiment  The  point  of  the  glass  bulb 
must  be  made  so  fine  that  nothing  can  escape  in  vapour 
during  the  operation  of  weighing.  The  operator  then 
places  the  glass  bulb  with  some  water^  in  a  flask  which 
can  be  closed  air-tight  by  a  glass  stopple.  After  closing 
the  flask,  he  shakes  it  until  the  glass  bulb  is  broken.  The 
chloride  then  mixes  with  the  water,  under  circumstances 
m  which  the  loss  of  the  least  portion  of  the  chloride  or  of 
the  resulting  muriatic  acid,  is  impossible.  When  the  solu- 
tion is  cold,  it  is  carefully  poured  out  of  the  flask,  so  as  to 
leave  the  fragments  of  glass  behind;  and  the  fragments 
and  the  flask  are  carefully  washed  with  water. 

Most  of  these  volatile  chlorides  are  decomposed  by 
water  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  water 
produces  muriatic  acid  with  the  chlorine,  while  the  oxygen 
of  the  water,  by  oxidising  the  body  which  was  previously 
in  combination  with  the  chlorine,  gives  origin,  in  most 
cases,  to  another  acid.  This  is  immediately  dissolved, 
either  by  the  water  or  the  resulting  muriatic  acid.  When 
the  operator  knows  how  much  oxygen  is  contained  in  the 
oxide  produced  by  this  experiment,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter 
to  reckon  the  composition  of  the  chloride.  But  when  he  is 
not  acquainted  with  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  estimate  that  of  the  muriatic  acid,  by  precipitating 
it  as  chloride  of  silver  by  a  solution  of  oxide  of  silver. 
From  the  weight  of  this  precipitate  it  is  easy  to  calculate, 
not  only  the  quantity  of  the  substance  which  was  in  com-* 
bination  with  the  chlorine,  and  which  quantity  is  inferred 
from  the  loss,  but  also  the  state  of  oxidation  of  the  oxide 
produced ;  for,  the  weight  of  the  chloride  of  silver  indicates 
both  the  composition  of  the  original  chloride,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  which  would  be  required  to  decompose 
it  Hence  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  can  be  inferred  with 
ease.  In  other  words,  the  body  which  was  combined  with 
the  chlorine  takes  up  a  quantity  of  oxygen  equivalent  to 
the  hydrogen  which  produces  muriatic  acid  by  combining 
with  the  chlorine ;  hence,  it  must  follow,  that  the  quantity 
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of  oxygen  in  the  resulting  oxide  must  bear  the  same  rela** 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  chlorine  found  by  experiment,  that 
one  atom  of  oxygen  bears  to  a  double  atom  of  chlorine. 

The  course  of  analysis  described  above  is  adapted  to 
the  examination  of  most  of  the  chlorides  which  are  soluble 
in  water.  In  some  cases,  however^  the  course  of  analysis 
must  be  different.  The  methods  of  examination  proper 
to  be  employed  in  various  cases,  shall  be  successively 
treated  of. 

Separation  from  Phosphorus,  Selenium,  Arsenic,  ^c — ^In 
the  analysis  of  a  variety  of  the  chlorides  which  are  soluble 
in  water,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  separate,  or  quan- 
titatively estimate,  the  resulting  oxide  or  oxygen  acid^ 
before  any  attempt  is  made  to  precipitate  the  chlorine  firom 
the  solution,  by  means  of  the  solution  of  silver.  This  is 
the  case  with  several  of  the  compounds  which  aie  formed 
by  chlorine  with  powerful  electro-negative  elements.  Whean 
these  are  converted  by  water  into  oxides  or  oxygen  adds, 
it  is  often  the  case,  that  when  an  excess  of  the  solution  of 
oxide  of  silver  is  added  to  the  acid  solution,  the  resulting 
precipitate  not  only  contains  chloride  of  silver,  but  a  com- 
pound of  oxide  of  silver  with  the  new  oxide  or  oxygen 
acid.  The  compounds  which  thus  precipitate  with  the 
chloride  of  silver,  are  sometimes  dissolved  with  great  diffi- 
culty, sometimes  with  great  ease,  by  free  nitric  acid.  When 
the  two  chlorides  of  phosphorus,  the  chloride  of  selenium 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  selenious  acid,  the  chlorides  of 
arsenic,  &c.  are  decomposed  by  water,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add  to  the  acid  solution,  either  afrer,  or,  what  is  better, 
before,  the  addition  of  the  solution  of  oxide  of  silver,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  to  prevent  completely  the 
contamination  of  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver,  by 
phosphate,  selenite,  arsenite,  and  arseniate  of  oxide  of 
silver.  Even  in  the  solution  of  the  liquid  chloride  of 
phosphorus,  which  is  equivalent  in  composition  to  the 
phosphorous  acid,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  added  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  free  nitric  acid,  previous  to  the  addition  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  to  prevent  entirely  the  reduction  of  the 
oxide  of  silver  by  the  resulting  phosphorous  acid. 

Separation  from  Tin.  ^In  the  examination  of  the  com-* 
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pounds  of  chlorine  with  titanium^  tin,  and  antimony,  it  is 
necessary  to  operate  in  another  manner.  If  a  solution  of 
oxide  of  silver  be  added  to  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  tin 
or  perchloride  of  titanium  in  water,  the  precipitate  which 
is  produced,  not  only  contains  chloride  of  silver,  but  a  com- 
pound of  oxide  of  silver  with  peroxide  of  tin  or  titanic 
acid.  This  is  the  case,  even  when  the  solution  has  been 
acidulated  by  nitric  acid;  and  from  these  extraneous 
bodies,  the  chloride  of  silver  cannot  be  well  freed  by  the 
sole  action  of  nitric  acid. — In  consequence  of  this  beha* 
viour,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  through  the  solution  of 
perchloride  of  tin,  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  which  precipitates  the  peroxide  of  tin  as  sulphuret 
of  tin.  But  the  sulphuret  of  tin  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
peroxide  of  tin  is  slowly  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  and  requires  for  its  perfect  separation,  the 
exposure  of  the  solution  to  digestion,  by  which  a  slight 
quantity  of  muriatic  acid  can  easily  be  volatilized.  It  is, 
therefore,  indispensable  to  effect  the  precipitation  and 
digestion  in  a  flask  which  can  be  corked.  The  whole  is 
allowed  to  repose  for  a  considerable  time,  and  when  the 
sulphuret  of  tin  has  completely  subsided,  it  is  filtered, 
and  quantitatively  estimated  in  the  manner  described  at 
page  1G2.  In  the  solution  filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of 
tin,  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  is  to  be  found.  But,  as  the 
solution  still  contains  traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it 
most,  in  the  first  place,  be  freed  from  that  reagent ;  because 
the  addition  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  would  other- 
wise precipitate  both  chloride  and  sulphuret  of  silver.  To 
this  end,  the  solution  filtered  from  the  sulphuret  of  tin  is 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  deutoxide  of  copper. 
The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  thereby  destroyed,  and  sul- 
phuret of  copper  is  precipitated.  This  is  separated  by 
filtration,  and  the  solution  is  then  acted  on  by  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  From  the  weight  of  the  precipitated 
chloride  of  silver,  the  operator  calculates  the  quantity  of 
chlorine  contained  in  the  chloride  submitted  to  analysis. 

Separation  from  Titanium. — The  solution  of  the  perchlo- 
ride of  titanium  in  water  is  somewhat  milky.  The  milki- 
ness  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  littie  titanic  acid,  which 
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of  oxygen  in  the  resulting  oxide  must  bear  the  same  rek-» 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  chlorine  found  by  experiment,  that 
one  atom  of  oxygen  bears  to  a  double  atom  of  chlorine. 

The  course  of  analysis  described  above  is  adapted  to 
the  examination  of  most  of  the  chlorides  which  are  soluble 
in  water.  In  some  cases,  however^  the  course  of  analysis 
must  be  different.  The  methods  of  examination  proper 
to  be  employed  in  various  cases,  shall  be  successively 
treated  of. 

Separation  from  Phosphorus,  Selenium,  Arsenic,  ^c — ^In 
the  analysis  of  a  variety  of  the  chlorides  which  are  soluble 
in  water,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  separate,  or  quan- 
titatively estimate,  the  resulting  oxide  or  oxygen  acid, 
before  any  attempt  is  made  to  precipitate  the  chlorine  from 
the  solution,  by  means  of  the  solution  of  silver.  This  is 
the  case  with  several  of  the  compounds  which  ate  formed 
by  chlorine  with  powerful  electro-negative  elements.  When 
these  are  converted  by  water  into  oxides  or  oxygen  acids, 
it  is  often  the  case,  that  when  an  excess  of  the  solution  of 
oxide  of  silver  is  added  to  the  acid  solution,  the  resulting 
precipitate  not  only  contains  chloride  of  silver,  but  a  com- 
pound of  oxide  of  silver  with  the  new  oxide  or  oxygen 
acid.  The  compounds  which  thus  precipitate  with  the 
chloride  of  silver,  are  sometimes  dissolved  with  great  diffi- 
culty, sometimes  with  great  ease,  by  free  nitric  acid.  When 
the  two  chlorides  of  phosphorus,  the  chloride  of  selenium 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  selenious  acid,  the  chlorides  of 
arsenic,  &c.  are  decomposed  by  water,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add  to  the  acid  solution,  either  after,  or,  what  is  better, 
before,  the  addition  of  the  solution  of  oxide  of  silver,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  to  prevent  completely  the 
contamination  of  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver,  by 
phosphate,  selenite,  arsenite,  and  arseniate  of  oxide  of 
silver.  Even  in  the  solution  of  the  liquid  chloride  of 
phosphorus,  which  is  equivalent  in  composition  to  the 
phosphorous  acid,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  added  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  free  nitric  acid,  previous  to  the  addition  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  to  prevent  entirely  the  reduction  of  the 
oxide  of  silver  by  the  resulting  phosphorous  acid. 

Separation  from  Tin.  ^In  the  examination  of  the  com^ 
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phuTous  or  selenious  acid.  In  the  analysis  of  the  liquid 
chloride  of  selenium,  the  precipitated  selenium  must  be 
permitted  to  digest  for  some  time,  as  it  can  otherwise 
retain  a  portion  of  chlorine.  It  must  then  be  filtered  on  a 
weighed  filter,  and  weighed.  The  solution  filtered  from  the 
selenium  contains  muriatic  acid  and  selenious  acid.  The 
muriatic  acid  is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  the  excess  of  oxide  of  silver  is  separated  by 
muriatic  acid.  The  selenious  acid  is  then  precipitated  by 
a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  in  the  manner  described  at 
page  221. 

Separation  from  Sulphur. — In  the  decomposition  of  the 
chloride  of  sulphur  by  water,  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
provide  against  the  escape  of  any  sulphurous  acid.  It  is, 
however,  better  to  estimate  merely  the  quantity  of  the 
muriatic  acid  in  the  solution,  to  calculate  thence  the 
quantity  of  chlorine,  and  to  infer  the  quantity  of  sulphur 
from  the  loss.  The  chloride  of  sulphur  to  be  analysed,  is 
decomposed  by  water  in  a  flask  provided  with  a  ground- 
glass  stopple,  and  the  solution  is  allowed  to  digest  for 
some  time  in  a  warm  situation.  The  separated  sulphur  is 
at  first  milky,  but  it  gradually  subsides  in  the  form  of  drops 
which  remain  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  fluidity  in  the 
cold.  These  drops  contain  a  little  chlorine.  When,  how- 
ever, the  whole  has  been  allowed  to  digest  for  some  time, 
the  sulphur  becomes  solid,  particularly  if  it  be  stirred  with 
a  glass  rod.  It  is  then  filtered,  and  nitric  acid  is  added  to 
the  filtered  solution,  which  is  afterwards  precipitated  by  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  addition  of  nitric  acid  is 
necessary,  to  prevent  the  reaction  of  the  sulphurous  acid 
on  the  oxide  of  silver.  The  quantity  of  chlorine  is  reck- 
oned from  the  weight  of  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver.. 

Analysis  of  insoluble  Chlorides. — Some  of  the  compounds 
which  contain  chlorine  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  capable 
of  solution  in  acids.  This  is  the  case  with  many  of  the 
compounds  of  metallic  chlorides  with  metallic  oxides. 
When  a  compound  of  this  description  is  to  be  analysed,  it 
is  first  dissolved  in  an  acid,  the  solution  is  diluted  with 
water,  and  then  acted  on  by  a  solution  of  silver.  The 
chlorine  is  thereby  precipitated  in  the  same  manner  as 
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is  separated  in  consequence  of  the  heat  produced  by  th^ 
mixture  of  the  perchloride  of  titanium  with  water.  The 
first  step  in  the  analysis  is  to  precipitate  the  titanic  acid 
by  ammonia.  An  excess  of  the  precipitant  is  to  be 
avoided.  The  glass  is  then  placed  in  a  moderately  warm 
situation,  until  the  solution  no  longer  smells  of  ammonia. 
The  titanic  acid  is  then  filtered.  The  solution  filtered 
from  the  titanic  acid  is  acidulated  by  nitric  acid,  and 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  to  precipitate 
the  chlorine  as  chloride  of  silver. 

Separation  from  Antimony. — ^When  the  volatile  perchlo- 
ride of  antimony,  which  is  equivalent  to  antimonic  acid,  is 
to  be  analysed,  then  the  water  by  which  the  chloride  is  to 
be  decomposed,  must  be  previously  mixed  with  such  a 
quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  that  the  solution  produced  by  the 
decomposition  shall  remain  clear.  The  first  thing  to  do 
then,  is  to  precipitate  the  antimonic  acid,  in  the  state  of 
sulphuret  of  antimony,  by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas.  This  precipitate  is  afterwards  examined  in  the 
manner  described  at  page  176.  The  solution  filtered  from 
the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  deutoxide  of  copper.  By 
this  means,  the  last  traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are 
removed.  The  solution  filtered  from  the  sulphuret  o\' 
copper,  is  acted  on  by  nitrate  of  silver,  to  separate  the 
chlorine. — The  chloride  of  antimony  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  protoxide  of  antimony,  or  the  solution  of  that  chloride 
in  muriatic  acid  (Butt/rum  AntimoniiJ^  is  analysed  in  the 
same  manner.  In  the  examination  of  this  compound,  less 
care  is  required  to  prevent  a  loss  during  its  decomposition 
by  water.  The  operation  of  weighing  and  dissolving  it  in 
water  may  be  performed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  those 
precautionary  measures  so  necessary  to  be  observed  in 
treating  the  volatile  chlorides,  may  here  be  neglected. 

Separation  from  Selenium. — Some  of  the  volatile  chlorides 
do  not  dissolve  completely  when  decomposed  by  water. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  chloride  of  sulphur,  and  with  the 
liquid  chloride  of  selenium.  When  these  are  decomposed 
by  water,  they  deposite  a  portion  of  sulphur  or  selenium. 
Another  portion  of  the  sulphur  or  selenium  produces  sul- 
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issues  forth.— It  is  possible  to  decompose  by  this  mode  of 
treatment  most  of  the  chlorides  whose  metallic  oxides  can 
be  converted  into  metal  by  being  heated  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  only  necessary  to  be  observed, 
that  the  reduction  of  the  chlorides  by  hydrogen  gas  re- 
quires a  somewhat  greater  heat  than  the  reduction  of  the 
oxides.  But  of  the  chlorides  which  most  generally  occur, 
it  is  only  chloride  of  lead  which  it  is  customary  to  treat  in 
this  manner.  The  reason  why  chloride  of  lead  is  thus  de- 
composed is,  that  it  is  so  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
that  inconveniences  arise  in  bringing  it  into  solution. 

Separatum  from  Silver  by  Fusion  with  Alcalies, — The 
decomposition  of  chloride  of  silver,  with  a  view  to  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  the  silver,  can  be  effected  by  a 
process  different  from  the  above,  but  not  so  advantageous. 
The  chloride  of  silver  is  mingled,  in  a  little  porcelain 
crucible,  with  twice  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or 
what  is  better,  of  a  mixture  of  five  parts  of  carbonate  of 
potash  with  four  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  whole 
is  then  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp  with  circular  wick.  The 
silver  is  thereby  completely  reduced,  under  disengagement 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  even  when  the  alcali  does  not  come 
into  perfect  fusion.  When  effervescence  is  no  longer 
observable,  the  porcelain  crucible  is  allowed  to  become 
completely  cold,  and  the  ignited  mass  is  treated  with 
water.  The  silver  remains  undissolved  in  a  state  of  very 
fine  division.  It  is  filtered,  washed,  ignited  and  weighed. 
This  method  is  employed  with  much  advantage  whenever 
it  is  not  possible  to  place  the  fused  chloride  of  silver  in 
the  glass  bulb.  Thus,  it  is  particularly  advantageous, 
when  the  chloride  of  silver  given  in  an  analysis,  has  been 
melted  and  weighed  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  it  remains 
still  to  be  determined  whether  the  chloride  of  silver  be 
pure  or  not.  The  alcaline  carbonate  is  then  added  to  the 
mass,  and  the  mixture  is  again  ignited  in  the  same  cruci- 
ble. The  operator  then  readily  ascertains  from  the  quan- 
tity of  the  resulting  silver,  whether  the  chloride  of  silver 
employed  in  the  experiment  had  the  proper  composition 
or  not. 

Separation  from  Mercury. — To  decompose  the  proto- 
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chloride  of  mercury,  it  is  only  necessary  to  digest  it  with 
a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  solution  filtered  firom 
the  protoxide  of  mercury,  contains  the  chlorine,  in  the 
state  of  chloride  of  potassium.  The  solution  is  acidulated 
by  nitric  acid,  and  the  chlorine  is  precipitated  in  the  state 
of  chloride  of  silver,  by  adding  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  quantity  of  the  mercury  contained  in  the 
precipitated  protoxide  of  mercury  could  be  ascertained 
by  various  methods ;  but  it  is  better  to  estimate  the  quan- 
tity of  the  mercury^  by  treating  another  portion  of  the 
protochloride  of  mercury^  previously  reduced  to  a  pul- 
verised state^  with  muriatic  acid  and  protochloride  of  tin, 
in  the  manner  described  at  page  118. 

Separation  from  various  Metals,  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 
Gas. — Several  of  the  chlorides  which  are  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  acids,  and  which  contain  metals  that  can 
be  fully  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas^  may  be  analysed  as  follows :  A  weighed 
quantity  of  the  chloride  having  been  finely  pulverised,  is 
placed  in  a  flask  which  can  be  closed,  and  after  admixture 
with  water,  is  exposed  to  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas  until  the  gas  ceases  to  be  absorbed.  The  metal 
is  thus  converted  into  a  metallic  sulphuret  which  remains 
undissolved,  while  the  chlorine  produces  muriatic  acid 
which  dissolves  in  the  solution.  The  sulphuret  is  sepa- 
rated by  filtration,  and  the  filtered  solution  is  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  deutoxide  of  copper.  This  pre- 
cipitates the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  the  state 
of  sulphuret  of  copper.  The  precipitate  is  filtered,  and 
the  chlorine  is  precipitated  from  the  solution,  by  means  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  composition  of  the  chloride  is  then 
ascertained  from  the  quantities  of  the  metallic  sulphuret 
and  chloride  of  silver. — It  is  necessary  to  shake  the  flask 
now  and  then,  while  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is 
being  passed  into  the  solution.  This  serves  to  bring  the 
particles  of  the  pulverised  substance  better  into  contact 
with  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  If  the  solution  still 
smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  after  having  been  shaken 
for  some  time,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  is  fully  saturated  with 
that  gas. 
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Separation  from  Manganese^  Irony  Zinc,  and  Cobalt. — 
There  is  still  another  method  of  examining  the  chlorides 
which  are  insoluble  in  water,  a  method  too,  which  can  be 
employed  in  the  examination  of  those  chlorides  whose 
metals  can  only  be  fully  precipitated  as  sulphurets,  from 
neutral  solutions,  by  soluble  sulphurets.  This  is  the  case 
with  manganese,  iron,  zinc,  and  cobalt.  A  weighed  quan- 
tity of  the  chloride  for  examination,  is  treated  with  bihy- 
drosulphuret  of  ammonia,  or  with  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of 
barium,  or  any  other  soluble  sulphuret.  The  operation  is 
best  performed  in  a  flask  which  can  be  closed,  in  order 
that  the  whole  may  be  exposed  with  safety  to  a  very 
gentle  heat,  while  permitted  to  digest.  When  the  preci- 
pitated metallic  sulphuret  has  been  filtered,  the  solution, 
which  contains  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  chloride  of  barium, 
with  the  excess  of  bihydydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  or  sul- 
phuret of  barium,  is  cautiously  mixed  with  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  deutoxide  of 
copper  is  added,  to  separate  the  remaining  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  When  the  solution  has  been  filtered  from  the 
sulphuret  of  copper,  chloride  of  silver  is  thrown  down  by  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  quantity  of  chlorine 
contained  in  the  substance  submitted  to  examination,  is 
calculated  from  the  weight  of  this  last  precipitate. 

Separation  from  Carbon. — The  compounds  of  chlorine 
and  carbon  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  are  analysed  by  a 
process  differing  from  all  the  preceding.  A  small  weighed 
portion  of  the  compound  is  treated  with  deutoxide  of 
coppeit  in  the  manner  which  will  be  described  in  the  61st 
section.  The  operation  produces  carbonic  acid,  from  the 
quantity  of  which,  the  operator  calculates  the  weight  of 
the  carbon.  The  quantity  of  chlorine  is  learned  from  the 
loss  of  weight. 

Decomposition  of  Chlorides  by  Sulphuric  Acid. — From 
most  of  the  metallic  chlorides  which  are  not  volatile,  and 
which  have  to  be  examined  in  a  solid  state,  the  chlorine 
can,  generally  speaking,  be  expelled  in  the  same  manner 
as  fluorine  from  the  fluorides,  that  is  to  say,  by  treating 
the  compound  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Muriatic 
acid  is  expelled  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  the  quantity  of 
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chloride  of  mercury,  it  is  only  necessary  to  digest  it  with 
a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  solution  filtered  from 
the  protoxide  of  mercury,  contains  the  chlorine,  in  the 
state  of  chloride  of  potassium.  The  solution  is  acidulated 
by  nitric  acid,  and  the  chlorine  is  precipitated  in  the  state 
of  chloride  of  silver,  by  adding  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  quantity  of  the  mercury  contained  in  the 
precipitated  protoxide  of  mercury  could  be  ascertained 
by  various  methods ;  but  it  is  better  to  estimate  the  quan- 
tity of  the  mercury^  by  treating  another  portion  of  the 
protochloride  of  mercury^  previously  reduced  to  a  pul- 
verised state^  with  muriatic  acid  and  protochloride  of  tin, 
in  the  manner  described  at  page  118. 

Separation  from  various  Metals,  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 
Gas. — Seveml  of  the  chlorides  which  are  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  acids,  and  which  contain  metals  that  can 
be  fully  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas^  may  be  analysed  as  follows:  A  weighed 
quantity  of  the  chloride  having  been  finely  pulverised,  is 
placed  in  a  flask  which  can  be  closed,  and  after  admixture 
with  water,  is  exposed  to  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas  until  the  gas  ceases  to  be  absorbed.  The  metal 
is  thus  converted  into  a  metallic  sulphuret  which  remains 
undissolved,  while  the  chlorine  produces  muriatic  acid 
which  dissolves  in  the  solution.  The  sulphuret  is  sepa- 
rated by  filtration,  and  the  filtered  solution  is  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  deutoxide  of  copper.  This  pre- 
cipitates the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  the  state 
of  sulphuret  of  copper.  The  precipitate  is  filtered,  and 
the  chlorine  is  precipitated  from  the  solution,  by  means  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  composition  of  the  chloride  is  then 
ascertained  from  the  quantities  of  the  metallic  sulphuret 
and  chloride  of  silver. — It  is  necessary  to  shake  the  flask 
now  and  then,  while  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is 
being  passed  into  the  solution.  This  serves  to  bring  the 
particles  of  the  pulverised  substance  better  into  contact 
with  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  If  the  solution  still 
smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  after  having  been  shaken 
for  some  time,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  is  fully  saturated  with 
that  gas. 
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scription  which  occur  in  nature  are  Sodalite,  Eudialite, 
and  Pyrosmalite. 

When  the  silicates  which  contain  chlorides  cannot  be 
decomposed  by  acids^  they  must  be  ignited  with  carbonate 
of  alcali.  The  ignited  mass  is  treated  with  water,  ^hich 
dissolves  the  carbonate  of  alcali  with  the  chloride  of 
potassium  or  sodium  produced  by  the  process.  The  solu- 
tion is  then  supersaturated  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  chlo- 

;  tine  is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Separation  from  Fluorine,  Arsenic  Acid,  Phosphoric  Acid, 
and  Carbonic  Acid, — The  analysis  of  the  fluorides  as  well 
as  of  the  arseniates,  phosphates^  and  carbonates,  which 
contain  chlorides,  is  performed  by  dissolving  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  compound,  in  the  cold  if  possible,  in  nitric 
acid.  The  solution  is  diluted  with  water,  and  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  proper  to  employ  a 
particular  weighed  portion  of  each  of  these  compounds  for 
the  estimation  of  the  chlorine  alone.  The  fluorides  must 
be  dissolved  in  a  platinum  vessel,  and  the  dilution  with 
water,  and  precipitation  of  the  chloride  of  silver  by  the 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  must  be  effiected  in  the  same. 
When  only  an  extremely  small  quantity  of  the  fluoride  is 
present,  the  compound  may  be  decomposed  in  a  glass. 
Should  a  compound  of  this  description  contain  but  a  very 
small  quantity  of  the  chloride,  but  at  the  same  time  a  large 

,  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  does  not  admit  of  being 
estimated  with  great  accuracy,  it  is  then  impossible  to 
determine  directly  the  quantity  of  the  fluorine.  This  is 
the  case,  for  example,  with  several  varieties  of  Apatite. 
The  operator  then  determines,  with  two  different  weighed 
portions,  the  respective  quantities  of  the  chlorine  and  the 
bases,  which  exist  partly  as  oxides  in  combination  with 
the  phosphoric  acid,  partly  as  metals  in  combination  with 
the  fluorine  and  chlorine.  Another  portion  of  the  com- 
pound is  then  ignited  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  after  ignition,  is  treated  with  water.  The  solution  so 
produced  contains  phosphate  of  soda  and  fluoride  of  so- 
dium, which  substances  can  be  analysed  in  the  manner 
described  at  page  346. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Chlorine  Gas. — Free  chlorine 
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gas  cannot  be  estimated  according  to  bulk,  without  ex- 
treme difficulty;  since,  as  it  is  absorbed  both  by  water 
and  mercury,  neither  of  these  liquids  can  be  employed  to 
confine  it  in  the  vessels.  The  best  way  to  proceed,  when 
free  chlorine  gas  is  to  be  quantitatively  estimated,  is  to 
lead  it,  with  care,  in  proportion  as  it  is  disengaged,  into  a 
solution  of  ammonia,  which  has  been  previously  diluted 
with  water.  A  portion  of  the  anunonia  is  then  decom- 
posed; muriate  of  ammonia  is  formed,  and  remains  in 
solution ;  while  free  nitrogen  is  disengaged  as  gas.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  disengage  the  chlorine  as  slowly  as 
possible.  This  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  complete  de- 
composition of  the  ammonia,  and  to  prevent  the  discharge 
of  chlorine  in  company  with  the  nitrogen.  The  ammonia 
should  be  poured  into  a  pretty  large  flask,  and  this  should 
be  closed  by  a  cork  having  the  glass  tube  passed  through 
it  which  is  to  conduct  the  chlorine  into  the  solution.  The 
cork  must  not  close  the  flask  quite  air-tight,  but  be  set  in 
loosely,  to  allow  room  for  the  nitrogen  gas  to  Escape.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  ammonia  be  present  in  excess,  in 
order  that  no  chloride  of  azote  may  be  produced.  When 
the  disengagement  of  chlorine  ceases,  all  the  gas  that 
remains  in  the  flask  in  which  it  was  produced  and  in  the 
conducting  tubes  leading  from  it,  is  expelled  therefrom  by 
means  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  the  chlorine  gas  being  driven 
into  the  solution  of  ammonia.  The  method  of  performing 
this  operation  has  been  described  at  page  230,  in  treating 
of  the  absorption  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  by  metallic 
solutions. — The  ammoniacal  solution  is  thereupon  acidu- 
lated by  nitric  acid,  and  the  chlorine  is  precipitated  in  the 
state  of  chloride  of  silver,  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  the  Chlorates. — ^With  respect 
to  the  oxides  of  chlorine  and  their  combinations  with 
bases,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  their  analysis  is  often 
attended  by  great  difficulties.  To  determine  the  quantity 
of  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  acid,  and  the  quantity  of 
the  metal  contained  in  the  oxide,  of  a  chlorate,  it  is  best 
to  expose  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  chlorate  to  ignition. 
It  is  thus  converted  into  a  metallic  chloride,  while  oxygen 
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gas  flies  away.  If  the  salt  contains  no  water  of  crystal- 
lization^  its  composition  can  be  easily  reckoned  from  the 
quantity  of  the  resulting  metallic  chloride.  The  quantity  of 
the  chloric  acid  could  also  be  determined  from  the  volume 
of  the  oxygen  gas  which  is  set  at  liberty. 

Analyns  of  Chloride  of  Lime,  or  Bleaching  Powder. — 
Much  more  important,  in  a  technical  point  of  view,  is  the 
analysis  of  the  chlorites.  Compounds  which  very  fre- 
quently have  to  be  examined  are  the  solutions  of  chlorite 
of  soda  and  chlorite  of  potash,  mingled  with  chloride  of 
sodium  and  chloride  of  potassium,  and  that  of  chlorite  of 
lime  mingled  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  hydrate  of  lime 
— a  compound  which  is  commonly  termed  chloride  of 
lime;  for  these  compounds  are  now  very  much  employed 
not  only  as  bleaching  agents  but  as  destroyers  of  miasma, 
and  it  is  therefore  of  importance  to  know  how  great  a 
quantity  of  chlorine  they  disengage  upon  being  treated 
with  acids.  With  respect  to  the  analysis  of  the  chloride 
of  lime,  or  rather  the  estimation  of  the  chlorine.  Gay- 
LussAC  (Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  T.  xxvi. 
p.  162)  has  given  a  method  by  which  the  quantity  of 
chlorine  contained  in  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  substance 
can  be  ascertained.  This  method  consists  in  pulverising 
a  weighed  quantity  of  the  chloride  of  lime  with  a  given 
quantity  of  water,  and  then  bleaching  with  the  mixture  a 
given  quantity  of  a  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid 
previously  diluted  with  water.  The  greater  or  smaller 
quantity  of  the  bleached  indigo  solution  indicates  the 
quantity  of  the  chlorine  which  is  expelled  from  the  chloride 
of  lime  by  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  indigo  solution.  When 
this  operation  is  not  conducted  with  proper  precaution,  it 
is  possible,  according  to  Morin  (Jovmal  de  Pharmacie, 
Oct.  1828),  to  obtain  very  uncertain  results.  The  diluted 
indigo  solution  is  moreover  affected  in  its  composition 
when  kept  long.  When  the  solution  of  indigo  is  mixed 
with  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  a  slight  portion  of 
the  chlorine  sometimes  escapes  before  it  has  exerted  its 
bleaching  action  on  the  indigo.  This  is  the  case,  when 
the  mixture  is  made  very  slowly.  The  effect  produced  in 
these  experiments  depends  indeed  very  much  on  the  greater 
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or  lesser  degree  of  rapidity  with  which  the  two  liquids  are 
mixed  together.  Morin  has,  on  this  account,  recom- 
mended a  different  mode  of  examination.  It  is  still  un- 
known, however,  whether  his  method  affords  more  certain 
results  than  that  which  it  is  intended  to  supersede. 

When  the  chloride  of  lime  consists  merely  of  chlorite  of 
lime  mipgled  with  the  portion  of  chloride  of  calcium  which 
must  necessaiily  be  produced  in  its  preparation,  the  quan- 
tity of  chlorine  which  can  be  disengaged,  by  treating  the 
compound  with  an  acid,  may  be  most  accurately  deter- 
mined as  follows :  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  chloride  of 
lime  is  decomposed  in  a  suitable  apparatus  by  dUuted 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  disengaged  chlorine  gas  is  led  into 
a  diluted  solution  of  ammonia.  The  ammoniacal  solution 
is  then  supersaturated  by  nitric  acid,  and  is  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  precipitates  the  chlorine 
in  the  state  of  chloride  of  silver.  The  apparatus  employed 
for  this  purpose  may  be  such  as  that  described  at  p.  229. 
It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  connect  so  many  flasks  of 
ammonia  with  the  gas  bottle,  as  are  represented  in  the 
figure  above  referred  to.  In  order,  at  the  end  of  the  dis- 
tillation, to  drive  all  the  chlorine  from  the  body  of  the 
gas  bottle  into  the  ammonia,  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  may  be  made  use  of  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed. It  is  only  necessary  to  take  care  that  an  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  be  then  present  in  the  gas  bottle. 

This  method  of  examination  cannot,  however,  be  em- 
ployed, when  the  chloride  of  lime  contains  chlorate  of  lime. 
The  presence  of  chlorate  of  lime  is  very  frequent  when,  in 
the  preparation  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  the  production  or 
application  of  heat  has  not  been  avoided  with  sufficient 
care,  or  when  the  hydrate  of  lime  has  not  been  treated 
with  an  excess  of  chlorine. 

According  to  Liebig(Poggendorff's  Annalen,  T.  xv. 
p.  645),  the  solutions  of  the  chlorites  convert  a  solution  of 
sulphuret  of  barium  into  sulphate  of  barytes ;  in  effecting 
this  change,  the  oxygen  of  the  chlorous  acid  converts  the 
sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  base 
combined  with  the  chlorous  acid  converts  the  barium  into 
barytes.     If^  therefore,  the  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of 
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baiytes  were  to  be  determined^  which  can  be  readily  done 
by  supersaturating  the  whole  with  a  free  acid,  as,  for 
example,  with  muriatic  acid,  and  igniting  the  -sulphate  of 
barjrtes  to  free  it  from  the  precipitated  sulphur,  then  the 
quantity  of  the  chlorous  acid  could  be  calculated.  Hence 
it  is  easy  to  discover  how  much  chlorine  is  disengaged 
from  the  chloride  of  lime  by  acids ;  for  this  quantity  of 
chlorine  is  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  sulphuret  of  barium  to  give  origin  to 
sulphuric  acid  and  barytes. 

Separatum  of  Chlorides  from  Chlorates. — ^When  a  chloride 
and  a  chlorate  are  contained  in  the  same  solution,  and  are 
to  be  respectively  quantitatively  estimated,  the  separation 
can  be  effected  without  the  least  difficulty  if  no  chlorite  be 
also  present  in  the  solution.  The  solution,  if  it  contain  no 
free  base,  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  precipitates  merely  the  chlorine  of  the  chlorides,  in 
the  state  of  chloride  of  silver.  From  the  weight  of  this 
precipitate,  the  quantity  of  the  chlorine  in  the  chloride 
can,  therefore,  be  easily  reckoned.  Jf,  now,  another  por- 
tion of  the  solution  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  then  ignited, 
and  again  dissolved  in  water,  or  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid, 
and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  it  affords  a 
precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  contains  not  only 
the  chlorine  belonging  to  the  chloride,  but  that  also  which 
formed  part  of  the  chlorate.  It  is  then  merely  necessary 
to  estimate  the  quantity  of  chlorine  in  the  chloride  of 
silver,  and  to  deduct  the  proportion  of  chlorine  known  to 
belong  to  the  chloride  of  the  compound.  The  remainder 
indicates  the  quantity  of  chlorine  contained  in  the  chlo- 
rate. It  is  then  easy  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  the 
chloric  acid  contained  in  the  solution. 

XLVIII.    BROMINE. 

Decomposition  of  Bromides  by  Sulphuric  Acid. — The  quan- 
titative estimation  of  bromine  when  combined  with  metals 
can,  in  most  cases,  be,  upon  the  whole,  best  effected  as 
follows :  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  compound  of  bromine 
is  decomposed,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  by  sulphuric  acid. 
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The  qaantity  of  the  metal  is  then  calculated  frmn  the 
weight  o£  the  resulting  sulphate  of  oxide,  and  that  of  the 
bromine  from  the  loss  sustained.  As  the  decomposition 
of  metallic  bromides  by  sulphuric  acid  produces  a  disen- 
gagement of  hydrobromic  acid  gas,  sulphurous  acid,  and 
bromine,  of  course  the  decomposition  must  not  be  ^ected 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  but  in  a  porcelain  capsule.  Some 
bromides,  however,  are  incapable  of  being  decomposed 
by  sulphuric  acid:  the  perbromide  of  mercury  is  an 
example. 

Decomposition  of  Bromides  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. — 
There  are  still  other  methods  of  determiiiing  the  quantity 
of  the  metal  contained  in  a  metallic  bromide.  When  the 
compound  is  soluble  in  water  or  in  dilute  acids,  and  the 
base  is  capable  of  being  precipitated,  either  from  an  acid 
solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  or  from  a  neutral 
solution  by  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  then  the  ope- 
rator can  employ  one  of  these  precipitants  to  separate  the 
metal  from  the  bromine,  whereupon  the  metal  can  be  quan- 
titatively estimated. 

Decomposition  of  Bromides  by  Alcaline  Carbonates. — 
When,  however,  the  compound  dissolves  neither  in  water 
nor  in  acids,  the  quantity  of  the  base  can  still  be  often 
determined  as  follows :  A  weighed  portion  of  the  com- 
pound is  ignited  with  carbonate  of  potash  or  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  the  ignited  mass  is  treated  with  water.  The 
resulting  bromide  of  potassium  or  bromide  of  sodium,  and 
the  excess  of  carbonated  alcali  then  dissolve,  while  the 
metal,  in  the  state  of  oxide,  remains  undissolved,  unless, 
indeed,  the  solution  of  carbonated  alcali  be  capable  of 
dissolving  it. 

Precipitation  of  Bromine  by  a  Solution  of  Silver, — Ac- 
cording to  these  methods,  however,  the  quantity  of  the 
bromine  is  found  only  from  the  loss  sustained.  But  it  is 
possible  to  determine  also  the  quantity  of  the  bromine 
contained  in  compounds  which  are  soluble  in  water,  by 
direct  experiment;  because  bromine  produces  insoluble 
precipitates,  not  only  with  silver,  but  with  several  other 
metals.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  might  be  employed  with  as  much  advantage  in  the 
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precipitation  of  bromine  from  bromides^  as  in  the  precipita- 
tion of  chlorine  from  chlorides ;  for^  the  bromide  of  silver 
and  the  chloride  of  silver  appear  to  be  very  similar  in  their 
relations  not  only  towards  water,  but  towards  dilated 
nitric  acid  and  ammonia.  It  has,  however,  not  yet  been 
determined  by  experiment,  whether  solutions  of  silver  pre- 
cipitate bromine  from  bromides  with  the  same  accuracy 
that  they  precipitate  chlorine  from  soluble  chlorides. 

Separation  from  Chlorine. — No  method  of  quantitatively 
separating  bromine  from  chlorine  has  yet  been  discovered. 

XLIX.    IODINE. 

Decompofition  of  Iodides  by  Sulphuric  Acid. — ^The  quanti- 
tative estimation  of  iodine  in  metallic  iodides  can,  in  most 
cases,  be  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  bromine 
in  bromides,  namely,  by  decomposition  with  sulphuric 
acid.  As  the  decomposition  of  metallic  iodides  by  sul- 
phuric acid  is  accompanied  I^  the  disengagement  of  sul- 
phurous acid  and  free  iodine,  so  must  here  also,  the 
emplojrment  of  a  platinum  vessel  be  avoided,  and  a  vessel 
of  porcelain  be  substituted  in  its  stead.  From  the  quan- 
tity of  the  resulting  sOlphate  of  oxide,  the  quantity  of  the 
metal  is  reckoned :  the  quantity  of  the  iodine  can  only  be 
found  from  the  loss  sustained.  Some  metallic  iodides, 
such  as  the  periodide  of  mercury,  are  indecomposable  by 
sulphuric  acid. 

Decomposition  of  Iodides  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. — 
When  metallic  iodides  are  soluble  in  water  or  in  acids,  it 
is  easy  to  separate  the  iodine  from  the  metals  which  are 
precipitable  either  from  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  or  from  neutral  solutions  by  bihydrosul- 
phuret  of  ammonia. 

Decomposition  of  Iodides  by  Alcaline  Carbonates. — Metallic 
iodides  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  can  also  be  decom- 
posed by  ignition  with  carbonate  of  potash  or  carbonate 
of  soda.  Upon  treating  the  ignited  mass  with  water,  the 
iodide  of  potassium  or  iodide  of  sodium,  and  the  excess  of 
the  carbonated  alcali  dissolve,  while  the  metal,  in  the  state 
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of  oxide,  ranains  behind,  unlesSy  indeed,  it  be  soluble  in 
tbe  solution  of  carbonated  alcalL 

Precipitation  of  Iodine  hy  a  Solmiiom  of  Siker. — As  the 
€X>nipounds  fonned  by  iodine  with  a  gieat  nomber  of 
metals  are  inscduUe  in  water,  so  the  iodine  could  be  pre- 
cipitated from  its  compounds  whidi  are  soluUe  in  water 
by  a  great  number  of  metallic  scdutions.  Supposing  iodine 
to  have  been  thus  precipitated,  the  quantity  of  the  iodine 
is  to  be  reckoned  from  the  wei^t  of  the  insoluble  iodide. 
It  is  not  known  with  certainty,  howcTcr,  what  metallic 
solution  is  best  adapted  to  this  pui^Mse.  Probably  the 
employment  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  would  be  the 
most  advantageous ;  the  iodide  of  silver  must  then  be  pre- 
cipitated with  the  same  precaution  that  is  necessary  to  be 
taken  in  the  precipitation  of  chloride  of  silver. — It  remains 
to  be  remarked,  that  many  metallic  iodides  which  are  inso- 
luble in  pure  water,  possess  a  slight  degree  of  solubility  in 
solutions  of  other  salts. 

Separation  from  Bromine  and  Chlorine. — Iodine,  contained 
in  compounds  which  are  soluble  in  water,  can,  accord- 
ing to  the  recommendation  of  Balard  and  Soubeirai4 
(Joum.  de  Pharm.  1828,  p.  421),  be  separated  from  the 
soluble  compounds  of  bromine  and  chlorine,  by  conversion 
into  protoiodide  of  copper :  this  substance  does  not  dissolve 
in  water,  while  tbe  perbromide  of  copper  and  perchloride 
of  copper  produced  at  the  same  time,  both,  if  both  be  pre- 
sent, dissolve.  If  an  iodide  which  is  soluble  in  water,  for 
example,  iodide  of  potassium  or  iodide  of  sodium,  be  dis- 
solved and  mingled  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  deutoxide 
of  copper,  it  produces  no  periodide  of  copper,  which  does 
not  appear  to  exist ;  nothing,  therefore,  but  protoiodide  of 
copper  is  formed ;  on  which  account,  half  the  iodine  be- 
comes free,  and,  dissolving  in  the  solution,  gives  it  a  brown 
colour.  To  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  iodine  in  the  state 
of  protoiodide  of  copper,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing process  of  Berzelius(Poggbndorpp's  Annalen, 
T.  XII.  p.  004):  The  dissolved  metallic  iodide  is  mingled 
with  a  solution  containing  one  part  of  crystallised  deuto- 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  2\  parts  of  protosulphate  of  iron, 
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which  is  added  until  it  ceases  to  produce  a  precipitate. 
The  metal  which  was  combined  with  the  iodine  is  thereby 
converted  into  sulphate  of  oxide,  while  the  protosulphate 
of  iron  is  converted  into  persulphate  of  iron,  at  the  expense 
of  a  portion  of  the  deutosulphate  of  copper.  The  copper 
of  the  latter  then  combines  with  that  portion  of  iodine 
which  would  remain  free  in  the  solution,  if  merely  a  solu- 
tion of  deutoxide  of  copper,  without  the  addition  of  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  were  employed  to  precipitate  it. — The 
precipitated  protoiodide  is  filtered,  washed,  dried,  and 
weighed.  The  quantity  of  iodine  that  it  contains  is  then 
calculated.  The  compounds  of  bromine  and  chlorine, 
when  these  were  present,  remain  undecomposed  in  solu- 
tion. The  bromine  or  chlorine  is  precipitated  from  the 
filtered  liquid  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

L.    NITROGEN. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Nitrogen  Gas. — The  quantita- 
tive estimation  of  nitrogen,  as  nitrogen  gas,  occurs  only  in 
the  separation  of  this  gas  from  other  gases.  The  usual 
method  of  proceeding  is  to  permit  all  the  other  gases  which 
are  combined  with  the  nitrogen  gas  to  be  absorbed  by 
different  reagents,  and  then  to  measure  the  volume  of  the 
remaining  nitrogen  gas.  The  precautionary  measures 
which  are  to  be  observed  in  this  operation  will  be  fully 
discussed  in  the  following  section,  in  which  will  also  be 
explained  the  method  of  analysing  mixtures  of  nitrogen 
gas  with  oxygen  gas,  such,  for  example,  as  atmospheric 
air. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Free  Nitric  Acid, — Of  all  the 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  nitric  acid  is  unquestionably  the  most 
important.  Its  quantitative  estimation  is,  in  many  cases, 
attended  with  difficulties.  When  nitric  acid  is  contained 
in  a  liquid,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  any  other  acid,  its 
quantity  can  be  very  accurately  estimated  by  the  process 
which  follows :  A  solution  of  hydrate  of  barytes  (barytic 
water)  is  added  to  the  solution  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
make  it  change  the  colour  of  red  litmus  paper  to  blue. 
The  excess  of  barytes  is  then  usually  removed,  by  leading 
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a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  the  solution.  This 
precipitates  the  excess  of  bar|rtes»in  the  state  of  carbonate 
of  barytes.  A  small  portion  of  the  carbcmate  of  barytes 
remains  dissolved^  however^  in  the  excess  of  carbonic  add.  • 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  warm  the  solution,  after  the 
gas  has  been  passed  into  it.  The  precipitated  carbonate 
of  bar3rtes  is  separated  by  filtration.  The  filtered  solution 
then  contains  nothing  but  the  nitrate  of  barjrtes.  It  is 
cautiously  evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat  to  drjmess,  and  the 
dry  salt  is  weighed.  The  quantity  of  the  nitric  acid  is 
then  calculated. — It  is  better,  however,  to  operate  as  fol- 
lows: To  the  solution  which  contains  the  nitric  acid,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  hydrate  of  barytes  is  added,  and  the 
whole  is  then  slowly  evaporated  to  drjmess.  The  precipi- 
tation of  the  excess  of  barjrtes  by  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
omitted  as  unnecessary,  since  the  barytes  acquires  ar  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  while 
the  evaporation  is  going  on,  to  become  wholly  converted 
into  carbonate  of  barytes.  The  mass  which  has  been 
evaporated  to  dryness  is  treated  with  water,  and  the 
undissolved  carbonate  of  barytes  is  filtered.  The  solution 
of  the  nitrate  of  barytes  filtered  from  the  carbonate  of 
barjrtes  can  be  now  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  the  nitric  acid  can  be  calculated  from  the  weight  of 
the  dry  residue.  But  it  is  far  better  to  precipitate  the 
barytes  from  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes  by  the  addi- 
tion of  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The  operator  then  calculates 
the  quantity  of  the  nitrate  of  barytes  from  the  weight  of 
the  precipitated  sulphate  of  barytes.  This  it  is  very  easy 
to  do,  because  the  quantity  of  the  precipitated  sulphate  of 
barytes  is  to  the  quantity  of  the  nitrate  of  barytes,  as  the 
atomic  weight  of  the  former  to  that  of  the  latter.  From 
the  weight  of  the  nitrate  of  barytes,  the  operator  then 
reckons  the  quantity  of  the  nitric  acid. 

Separation  of  Nitric  Acid  from  Bases  by  Sulphuric  Add. 
When  nitric  acid  is  combined  with  bases,  the  nitrates  are 
decomposed  in  a  platinum  crucible  by  sulphuric  acid ;  and 
the  nitric  acid  and  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  are  expelled 
by  exposure  to  a  feeble  red  heat.  From  the  weight  of  the 
resulting  sulphates,  the  operator  calculates  the  quantity  of 
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the  bases.  The  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  ascertained  from 
the  loss.  It  will  be  understood,  that  this  method  cannot 
be  employed  when  the  sulphates  produced  are  decom* 
posable  by  mere  ignition. 

Separaiian  of  Nitric  Add  from  Bases  by  Heat — ^When 
the  nitrates  are  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  they  leave,  in  most 
cases,  nothing  but  the  pure  metallic  oxide.  The  quantity 
of  the  nitric  acid  can  then  be  determined  by  the  loss  of 
weight,  provided  no  water  of  crystallisation  was  con- 
tained in  the  salt  The  compounds  of  nitric  acid  with  the 
metallic  oxides,  properly  so  called,  do  not  require  so  strong 
a  heat  for  their  conversion  into  oxides  as  the  compounds 
of  nitric  acid  with  the  alcalies  and  alcaline  earths.  The 
latter  can  only  be  completely  decomposed  by  exposure 
to  an  extremely  powerful  heat,  and  then  they  attract  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  atmosphere,  unless  protected  from  its 
action. 

Separation  of  Nitric  Acid  from  Bases  by  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  Gas, — The  bases  can  be  separated  from  nitric 
acid  by  another  process,  which  admits  also,  in  many  cases, 
of  the  direct  estimation  of  the  acid.  Suppose  the  nitrate 
to  be  soluble  in  water,  and  the  base  to  contain  a  metal 
which  can  be  precipitated  from  solution  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  The  base  is  then  precipitated  by  this 
reagent  The  solution  filtered  from  the  metallic  sulphuret 
contains  the  whole  of  the  nitric  acid  and  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
hydrate  of  barytes  in  excess,  and  is  subsequently  treated 
in  the  manner  which  has  been  described  above.  When 
the  whole  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  excess  of  barytes 
becomes  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  while  the  small 
quantity  of  sulphuret  of  baiium,  produced  by  the  excess 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  converted  by  oxidation,  first 
into  hyposulphite,  and  finally  into  sulphate  of  barytes. 
When,  now,  the  dry  mass  is  treated  witii  water,  the  only 
thing  which  dissolves  is  nitrate  of  barjrtes.  The  solution 
is  filtered,  and  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  weight  of 
the  precipitated  sulphate  of  barytes  affords  data  for  calcu- 
lating the  quantity  of  the  nitric  acid. 

Decomposition  of  insoluble  Basic  Nitrates. — ^When  nitric 
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acid  is  combined  with  a  metallic  oxide  which  can  be  com* 
pletely  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  salphuretted 
hydrog:en  gas,  but  happens  to  form,  with  that  oxide,  a 
compound  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  the  analysis  may 
be  performed  in  the  manner  to  be  now  described.  Many 
basic  nitrates  require  this  mode  of  treatment,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  insolubility.  The  compound  is  mingkd 
with  water,  and  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is 
passed  through  the  mixture  until  the  gas  ceases  to  be 
absorbed.  It  is  best  to  make  the  mixture  in  a  flask  which 
can  be  closed  with  a  glass  stopple.  When  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  has  been  led  into  the  mixture  for  some  time, 
the  flask  is  separated  from  the  glass  bottle.  If  the  liquid 
then  smells  very  strongly  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the 
flask  is  closed  with  the  stopple  and  well  shaken.  By  this 
means,  that  portion  of  the  compound  is  decomposed  which 
had  previously  escaped  the  action  of  the  gas.  If,  upon 
reopening  the  flask,  the  liquid  still  smells  strongly  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen ;  it  proves  that  the  decomposition  is' 
fully  eflected.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  passing  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  into  the  liquid  must  be  con- 
tinued.— The  solution  filtered  from  the  metallic  sulphuret 
is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  solution  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner,  in  the  decomposition  of  the  soluble  nitrates. 
This  mode  of  treatment  has  been  described  above. 

The  nitrates  which  are  insoluble  in  water  can  be  ana- 
lysed equally  well  by  a  process  first  described  by  MiT- 
SCHERLICH,  j.  (PoGGENDORPF*s  Auualeu,  T.  IX.  p.  403), 
and  which  is  as  follows:  A  weighed  quantity  of  the 
compound  for  examination  is  treated  with  a  solution  of 
sulphuret  pf  barium,  and  being  poured  into  a  flask  which 
can  be  closed,  is  allowed  to  digest  with  it  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  resulting  metallic  sulphuret  is  then  brought 
upon  a  filter,  and  the  filtered  solution,  which  contains 
nitrate  of  barytes  and  the  excess  of  sulphuret  of  barium,  is 
exposed  to  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  By  this  means, 
the  sulphuret  of  barium  is  converted,  under  disengagement 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  into  carbonate  of  barytes. 
This  decomposition  is  eflected  very  slowly,  however,  and 
often  requires  that  the  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  be  kept 
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Bp  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  It  is^  advisable  to 
evaporate  the  whole  to  dryness,  and  to  treat  the  dry  residue 
with  water.  Thereupon,  the  nitrate  of  barytes  alone  dis- 
solves and  is  separated  from  the  other  matters  by  filtration. 
The  solution  is  then  analysed  by  the  process  described 
above. 

In  this  method,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding,  it  is  essential 
that  the  insoluble  nitrate  submitted  to  experiment  be  re- 
duced to  an  extremely  fine  powder;  since  a  portion  of  it 
can  otherwise  easily  escape  the  action  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  or  the  sulphuret  of  barium. 

Separation  of  Nitric  Acid  from  Manganese^  ZinCy  /row,  and 
Cobalt. — When  the  nitrate  to  be  examined  contains  a  me- 
tallic oxide  which  is  capable  of  being  accurately  precipi- 
tated in  the  state  of  metallic  sulphuret,  but  the  precipitation 
of  which  is  incapable  of  being  effected  in  a  neutral  solution 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  requires  the  employ- 
ment of  the  soluble  sulphurets  of  alcaline  metals,  as,  for 
example,  is  the  case  with  the  oxides  of  manganese,  iron, 
zinc,  and  cobalt,  then  the  solution  of  the  nitrate,  or  if  it  be 
insoluble,  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  salt  finely  pulverised, 
is  treated  with  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  barium,  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  described  above. 

Separation  of  Nitric  Acid  from  Metallic  Oxides  hy  Barytes, 
— When  the  nitrate  to  be  examined  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  contains  a  base  that  can  be  fully  precipitated  from  its 
solution,  by  the  hydrate  of  barjtes,  which  is  the  case  with 
most  of  the  oxides  of  metals,  then  the  method  of  proceed- 
ing, to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  the  nitric  acid,  is  more 
simple.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  salt  is  digested  with  an 
excess  of  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  barytes,  and  towards  the 
end,  the  mixture  is  made  to  boil.  The  whole  is  then 
cautiously  evaporated  to  drjTiess,  and  the  dry  mass  is 
treated  with  water.  Nitrate  of  barytes  alone  dissolves, 
while  carbonate  of  barytes  and  the  base  which  was  preci- 
pitated by  the  hydrate  of  barytes  remain  undissolved. 

Separation  from  Barytes  and  Strontian. — When  the  nitrate 
of  barytes  or  strontian  is  to  be  analysed,  the  solution  is 
first  mingled  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
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base  is  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  resulting  sulphate 
of  barytes  or  strontian.  The  solution  is  filtered  and  the 
excess  of  sulphuric' acid  is  separated  by  barytes-water. 
After  which,  the  nitric  acid  is  estimated  by  the  process 
repeatedly  described. 

Separation  from  Alcalies. — By  following,  in  the  analysis 
of  the  nitrates,  the  methods  which  have  been  described 
thus  far,  it  is  possible,  in  most  cases,  to  estimate  not  only 
the  quantity  of  the  base,  but  also  of  the  nitric  acid.  If  any 
of  the  salts  contain  water  of  crystallization,  the  quantity  is 
ascertained  from  the  loss  experienced. — But  there  are  some 
nitrates,  in  the  analysis  of  which,  the  quantity  of  nitric 
acid  cannot  be  directly  determined  by  experiment,  bat  can 
only  be  estimated  from  the  loss.  This  is  the  case,  for 
example,  with  the  compounds  formed  by  nitric  acid  with 
the  alcalies.  Such  nitrates  as  these  must  be  decomposed 
by  sulphuric  acid.  The  quantity  of  the  alcali  is  learned 
from  the  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  alcali.  The  quantity  of 
the  nitric  acid  is  then  indicated  by  the  loss. 

Estimation  of  Nitric  Acid  in  Mineral  Waters  which  contain 
Jlcaline  Nitrates.— When,  however,  nitrates  with  alcaline 
bases  are  contained  in  a  solution,  and  the  operator  isdesirons 
of  accurately  determining  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  he  may 
proceed  as  follows :  The  solution  is  mixed,  in  a  retort,  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  whole  is  distilled  by  a  moderate 
heat  to  dryness.  The  distilled  liquor  is  collected  in  a 
receiver  containing  barytes-water.  Care  must  be  taken 
during  the  distillation,  that  none  of  the  volatilized  acid 
escapes.  The  liquor  in  the  receiver  is  afterwards  slowly 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  mass  is  treated  with 
water.  The  nitrate  of  barytes  is  thereupon  dissolved,  while 
the  carbonate  of  barytes  remains  behind.  If  any  snlphuric 
acid  has  been  driven  over  from  the  retort  during  the  distil- 
lation, the  carbonate  of  barytes  will  be  accompanied  by 
sulphate  of  barytes.  The  quantity  of  the  nitric  acid  con- 
tained in  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes  is  learned  by 
precipitating  the  barytes  by  sulphuric  acid,  as  described 
above. — This  method  can  be  employed  with  much  advan- 
tage, in  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  nitric  acid  in  the 
mineral  waters  which  contain  nitrates. 
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Analysis  of  the  Nitrites*. — ^The  best  way  to  analyse  the 
compounds  of  nitrous  acid  is  to  estimate  the  quantity  of 
the  base,  and  to  reckon  the  acid  from  the  loss  experienced. 
The  nitrites  can  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
quantity  of  the  nitrous  acid  determined  from  the  weight  of 
the  sulphate  produced.  The  nitrites  can  also  be  decom- 
posed by  ignition,  in  which  case  the  base  alone  remains 
behind.  It  is  difficult,  however,  by  these  methods,  to  esti- 
mate the  quantity  of  the  water  of  crystallisation  in  the 
compound. 

Analysis  of  the  Oxides  of  Nitrogen  hy  Ignition  with  Metals. 
— All  tilie  oxides  of  nitrogen  can  be  completely  decom- 
posed, by  being  passed  in  vapour  over  red-hot  copper  or 
iron.  This  method  was  first  employed  by  Dulong  (An- 
notes  de  Chimieet  de  Physique^  T.  1 1,  p.  319)  in  his  researches 
respecting  the  water-free  nitrous  acid.  He  made  use  of  a 
tube  of  porcelain,  in  which  he  placed  a  weighed  quantity 
of  wdl-cleaned  copper  or  iron  wire,  in  great  excess.  Both 
ends  of  the  tube  were  furnished  with  corks  having  glass 
tubes  passed  through  them.  One  of  these  glass  tubes 
served  to  lead  the  gas  into  the  porcelain  tube ;  the  other  to 
convey  it  thence,  after  decomposition,  to  be  measured. 
The  gas  issuing  from  the  porcelain  tube  was  always 
passed  through  a  glass  tube  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium, 
for  the  purpose  of  freeing  it  completely  from  every  trace  of 
moisture.  The  portion  of  the  porcelain  tube,  where  the 
metal  wire  lay,  was  made  red-hot,  and  the  gas  was  then 
passed  through  it. — By  the  decomposition  which  ensues, 
oxide  of  iron,  or  oxide  of  copper  is  formed,  and  nitrogen 
gas  is  liberated.  After  the  experiment  is  ended,  the  weight 
of  the  resulting  oxide  of  iron  or  oxide  of  copper  is  ascer- 
tained by  weighing  the  metallic  wire.  The  quantity  of  the 
nitrogen  is  learned  by  measuring  the  volume  of  the  nitrogen 
gas.  If  the  compound  thus  analysed  contained  water,  the 
water  is  partly  absorbed  by  the  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
when  iron  wire  has  been  employed,  is  partly  decomposed. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  nitrogen  gas  is  mingled  with  hydro- 
gen gas. 

*  The  nitrites  of  Berzelius,  are  the  compounds  which,  in  this  coonliy, 
are  tisually  termed  hyponitntes. — ^Translator. 
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Separation  of  Nitrogen  Gas  from  other  Gases. — Mixtures 
of  nitrogen  gas  with  other  gases  are  analysed  in  another 
manner.  It  will  be  better,  however,  to  treat  of  this  subject 
in  the  following  section,  in  connexion  with  gaseous  ana- 
lysis in  general.  The  method  of  examining  mixtures  of 
nitrogen  gas  and  oxygen  gas,  such  as  atmospheric  air,  shall 
be  spoken  of  at  the  same  time. 

Separation  of  Nitrogen  from  Chlorine  and  Iodine, — ^The 
compounds  of  nitrogen  with  chlorine  and  iodine  are  so 
easily  decomposable,  that  it  is  difficult  to  analyse  them 
with  accuracy,  and  impossible  to  experiment  upon  them 
without  danger.  As  they  become  decomposed  into  their 
elements  by  exposure  to  a  high  temperature,  it  might  indeed 
be  possible  to  determine  the  respective  proportions  of  their 
constituents  by  separating  them  in  this  manner;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  products  cannot  be  very  accurately 
collected,  since  the  decomposition  is  attended  by  a  violent 
explosion. — If  these  compounds  be  brought  into  contact 
with  copper  and  water,  decomposition  ensues,  and  the 
products  are  compounds  of  copper  with  chlorine  or  iodine, 
and  free  nitrogen  gas.  The  quantity  of  chlorine  or  iodine 
can  then  be  determined  with  accuracy ;  and  the  free  nitro- 
gen gas  can  be  collected  and  measured. 

Separation  of  Nitrogen  from  Carbon :  Analysis  of  Cyamt- 
rets. — The  compounds  formed  by  carbon  and  nitrogen,  that 
is  to  say,  by  cyanogen,  with  other  substances,  are  of  great 
importance.  The  analysis  of  the  cyanurets  can  be  per- 
formed by  determining  with  accuracy  the  quantity  of  the 
metal,  and  calculating  the  cyanogen  from  the  loss.  Most 
of  these  compounds  can  be  converted  into  chlorides  by 
muriatic  acid.  The  decomposition  is  accompanied  by  the 
disengagement  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  If  the  weight  of  the 
resulting  chloride  is  determined,  the  composition  of  the 
cyanuret  can  be  readily  calculated.  But  then  it  must 
contain  no  water  of  crystallisation. — If  the  cyanogen  is 
combined  with  metals  which  can  be  completely  precipi- 
tated from  solution,  as  sulphurets,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  the  decomposition  may  be  eflFected  by  means  of  this 
gas,  even  when  the  cyanurets  are  insoluble  in  water.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  mingle  them  with  water  and  to  pass  a 
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current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  the  mixture. 
The  metal  is  thereby  converted  into  metallic  sulphuret, 
which  can  be  weighed.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  metallic 
sulphuret  then  contains  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Analysis  of  Cyanogen. — When,  however,  the  operator  is 
desirous  of  determining  the  quantity  of  the  cyanogen  by  a 
direct  experiment,  he  may  proceed  as  follows :  A  weighed 
portion  of  the  cyanuret  is  mingled  with  a  suitable  quantity 
of  deutoxide  of  copper,  and  is  then  ignited.  The  cyanogen 
is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas  and  nitrogen  gas,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  volumes  of  the  former  to  one  volume  of 
the  latter.  It  is  easy  to  ascertain,  from  the  bulk  of  the 
gaseous  mixture,  the  quantity  of  the  cyanogen  which  was 
contained  in  the  cyanuret.  All  the  precautions  which  are 
to  be  taken  in  the  performance  of  this  experiment,  with 
a  view  to  insure  accuracy  in  the  results,  will  be  circum- 
stantially treated  of  in  the  following  section ;  so  that  the 
description  may  be  passed  over  in  this  place. 

Decomposition  of  double  Cyanurets  by  Sulphuric  Acid. — 
The  double  cyanurets  are  prepared  more  generally  than 
the  simple  cyanurets,  and  the  compound  of  cyanogen  with 
iron  and  other  cyanurets,  more  frequently  than  any  other. 
The  analysis  of  these  compounds  is  more  difficult  than  the 
analysis  of  the  simple  cyanurets ;  because  they  are  much 
less  easy  of  decomposition.  If  they  contain  metals  which, 
when  contained  in  other  compounds,  can  be  completely 
precipitated  from  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
yet,  in  most  cases,  no  decomposition  can  now  be  efiected 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  And  even  the  double  cyan- 
urets, which  contain  percyanuret  or  protocyanuret  of  iron, 
give  no  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  upon  being  treated 
with  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  not  even  when  these 
compounds  are  soluble  in  water.  It  is  the  same  with  other 
substances.  Metals  which  can  be  completely  precipitated 
from  other  solutions  by  certain  reagents,  afibrd  no  precipi- 
tate with  the  same  reagents,  when  they  are  "combined  with 
cyanogen.  If  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  that,  too,  in 
a  concentrated  state,  the  compounds  alluded  to  are  only 
completely  decomposed  when  the  mixture  has  been  so  long 
and  so  powerfully  heated  as  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphu- 
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lie  acid.  At  a  lower  temperature  these  compounds  dissolve 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  without  undergoing  decom- 
position. When  the  decomposition  has  been  efiSected  by 
heated  sulphuric  acid,  the  constitution  of  the  cyanuretcaii 
be  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  resultijag  sulphate. 

Decomposition  of  double  Cyanurets  by  Nitric  Acid.^^Tbe 
decomposition  of  these  double  cyanurets  can  also  be  effected 
in  a  great  number  of  cases  by  the  process  which  follows : 
A  weighed  quantity  of  the  compound,  in  a  pulverised  state, 
is  placed  in  a  matrass  and  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid. 
When  the  action  of  the  acid  is  over,  the  matrass  is  exposed 
to  a  continued  heat,  and  muriatic  acid  is  added.  The 
metals  which  were  combined  with  the  cyanogen  are  thus 
converted  into  oxides.  The  weight  of  the  latter  is  then 
determined,  after  which,  it  is  easy  to  calcidate  the  quantity 
of  the  cyanogen,  provided  the  compound  contained  no 
water  of  crystallisation. 

Decomposition  of  double  Cyanurets  by  Peroxide  of  Mer- 
cury.— The  decomposition  of  these  compounds  can  often 
be  effected  by  peroxide  of  mercury.  If  the  solution  of  such 
a  compound,  or  when  it  is  insoluble,  if  the  powder  mingled 
with  water,  be  boiled  with  an  excess  of  peroxide  of  mer* 
cury,  then  the  metals  combined  with  the  cyanogen  become 
oxidised,  while  the  reduced  mercuiy  combinles  with  the 
cyanogen  to  form  cyanuret  of  mercury,  which  dissolves. 
When  protocyanuret  or  percyanuret  of  iron  is  contained  in 
the  compound  submitted  to  examination,  the  iron  is  con- 
verted into  peroxide  and  precipitated;  but  its  precipita- 
tion is  only  completely  effected  by  a  long  digestion.  The 
solution  is  filtered  and  the  precipitate  is  ignited.  The  excess 
of  peroxide  of  mercury  then  volatilizes,  and  the  peroxide 
of  iron  alone  remains  behind.  This  method  of  decomposi- 
tion appears,  however,  to  be  one  of  those  which  are  little 
deserving  of  recommendation,  since  the  peroxide  of  mer- 
cury is  incapable  of  effecting  a  complete  decomposition. 
If  the  cyanuret  contains  cyanuret  of  potassium,  then, 
according  to  C.  Gmelin  (Schwei66ER*s  Jahrbucb, 
T,  xxxiv.  p.  331),  the  precipitated  peroxide  of  iron  is 
contaminated  by  potash,  which  cannot  be  separated  by 
washing  the  precipitate. 
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Decomposition  of  double  Cyanurets  by  Heat.—The  double 
eyanorets  can  also  be  decomposed  by  being  ignited  in  the 
<q;)6n  air.  But  it  requires  a  very  long-continued  red  heat 
to  effect  the  decomposition,  particularly  when  the  com- 
pound contains  cyanuret  of  potassium  or  cyanuret  of 
sodium.  The  metals  of  the  cyanurets  are  thus  converted 
into  oxides,  which  are  afterwards  separated. 

Estimation  of  the  Quantity  of  Cyanogen  in  the  double 
Cyanurets. — If  the  operator  wishes  to  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  cyanogen  in  the  double  cyanuret  by  a  direct  experi- 
ment, he  may  proceed  as  with  the  simple  cyanurets.  A 
weighed  portion  of  the  compound  is  ignited  with  deutoxide 
of  copper,  and  the  quantity  of  the  cyanogen  is  determined 
by  estimating  the  bulk  of  the  gaseous  mixture  of  two 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid  gas  with  one  volume  of  nitrogen 
gas  which  is  produced  by  the  decomposition.  If  any  water 
is  produced  in  the  experiment,  it  will  have  been  contained 
in  the  compound  either  as  hygrometric  water  or  as  water 
of  crystallisation. 

Separation  of  Cyanurets  from  Water  of  Crystallisation, — 
The  quantity  of  the  water  of  crystallisation  contained  in 
these  compounds  can,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  be  very 
easily  estimated.  It  is  only  necessary  to  heat  them  gently 
and  to  weigh  them :  the  loss  experienced  gives  the  quan- 
tity of  water.  The  compounds  of  protocyanuret  of  iron 
with  cyanuret  of  potassium  and  cyanuret  of  sodium  lose 
their  water  of  crystallisation  completely,  if  placed  for  some 
time  either  in  a  warm  situation,  or  near  a  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  On  the 
contrary,  however,  the  compounds  of  protocyanuret  of 
iron  with  cyanuret  of  barium  and  cyanuret  of  calcium, 
retain  a  small  portion  of  their  water  with  much  obstinacy. 
This  can  then  be  estimated  only  by  decomposing  the  com- 
pound with  deutoxide  of  copper. 

Analysis  of  Cyanous  and  Cyanic  Acids,  and  of  the  Cyanites 
and  Cyanates. — With  respect  to  the  compounds  of  cyanogen 
with  oxygen,  and  those  formed  by  the  combination  of 
cyanous  and  cyanic  acids  with  bases,  their  analysis  is 
most  accurately  effected  by  determining  experimentally 
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the  quantity  of  the  base.  If  the  operator  wishes  to  deter- 
mine in  the  same  manner  the  quantity  of  the  cyanogeit 
contained  in  the  acids^  then  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  salt 
in  which  the  quantity  of  the  base,  and  consequently  that 
of  the  acid,  has  already  been  determined,  is  ignited  with 
deutoxide  of  copper.  The  decomposition  affords  a  gaseous 
mixture  of  two  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  gas  with  one 
volume  of  nitrogen  gas.  The  quantity  of  the  cyanogen  is 
readily  determined  from  the  bulk  of  this  mixture.  To 
determine  the  quantity  of  the  bases  in  the  cyanites,  there 
are,  according  to  Wohler  (Poggendorff's  Annalen, 
T.  I.  p.  117),  a  variety  of  methods  of  proceeding.  A  weighed 
quantity  of  the  salt  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  current  of 
dry  chlorine  gas,  the  salt  being  in  the  mean  time  heated 
by  a  spirit  lamp.  The  apparatus  required  for  this  experi- 
ment is  such  as  that  represented  at  page  83.  The  decom- 
position affords  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
of  muriate  of  ammonia ;  which,  if  the  tube  be  too  narrow, 
can  occasion  a  stoppage.  The  muriate  of  ammonia  must 
therefore  be  continually  expelled  from  the  tube  by  the 
application  of  heat.  When  the  apparatus  is  cold,  die 
resulting  metallic  chloride  is  weighed,  and  the  quantity  of 
the  metallic  base  is  calculated. 

As  the  cyanous  acid  existing  in  compounds  which  are 
soluble  in  water,  readily  decomposes  into  ammonia  and 
carbonic  acid,  in  consequence  of  which  the  bases  become 
converted  into  carbonates,  it  is  possible,  according  to 
Wohler,  to  derive  benefit  from  this  property,  in  the  ana- 
lysis of  sqch  cyanites.  The  salt  is  moistened  in  a  platinum 
prucible,  and  is  afterwards  gently  dried  and  ignited.  This 
operation  is  repeated.  Ammonia  is  disengaged,  and  the 
substance  remaining  is  the  base  of  the  cyanite  in  combi- 
nation with  carbonic  acid,  providing  that  the  carbonic  acid 
has  not  been  driven  away  by  the  ignition. 

The  cyanites,  whether  dissolved  in  water  or  insoluble  in 
water,  can  also  be  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid.  The 
mixture  of  cyanite  and  muriatic  acid  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  residue  is  ignited.  The  weight  of  the  resulting 
metallic  chloride  indicates  the  composition  of  the  cyanite. 
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— The  bases  which  may  be  combined  with  cyanous  acid 
can,  besides,  be  separated  from  their  solutions  in  water, 
according  to  the  methods  described  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tions. The  cyanites  which  are  insoluble  in  water  require 
only  to  be  dissolved  by  an  acid,  to  permit  of  the  quantita- 
tive estimation  of  the  bases  by  the  usual  processes. 

LI.    HYDROGEN. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Hydrogen  Gas, — When  hydro- 
gen,, in  the  state  of  gas,  is  mixed  with  other  gases,  as,  for 
example,  with  oxygen  gas,  the  operator  determines  the 
volume,  and  thereby  the  quantity,  of  the  hydrogen  gas, 
from  the  diminution  of  bulk  which  takes  place,  when  the 
gaseous  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  is  inflamed.  The 
diminution  of  bulk,  if  oxygen  gas  remain  behind,  indicates 
the  volume  of  the  hydrogen  gas ;  it  is  two-thirds  of  the 
volume  of  gas  which  has  disappeared. 

Description  and  Use  of  the  Eudiometer, — The  analyst 
employs,  in  this  experiment,  an  instrument  of  which  a 
representation  is  given  below.  It  consists  of  a  glass 
tube  a,  which  must  be  of  thick  glass,  closed  at  one  end, 
and  open  at  the  other.  Near  the  closed  end,  two  wires  of 
iron  or  platinum,  b  and  c,  pass  through  the  glass.  They 
must  be  cemented  into  the  tube  air-tight,  or  fused  in  with 
two  thin  glass  tubes,  and  they  must  be  so  situated  within 
the  tube,  that  their  points  may  stand  opposite  to  one 
another  at  the  distance  of  one  or  more  lines,  but  the  points 
must  not  come  into  contact.  The  ends  of  the  two  wires 
outside  the  tube  may  be  rounded  off.  The  space  within 
the  tube  is  now  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts.  In  ex- 
periments performed  merely  to  find  the  relative  proportions 
of  mixed  gases,  the  divisions  can  be  arbitrary ;  in  other 
cases,  particularly  when  the  weight  of  the  substance  is  to 
be  reckoned  from  the  measured  volume  of  the  gas,  the 
operator  employs  as  a  measure  of  unity,  the  bulk  of  a 
cubic  centimeter.  The  method  of  producing  an  accurate 
division  of  the  tube,  is  as  follows :  The  operator  closes  a 
small  glass  tube  at  one  end,  and  then  fills  it  with  as  much 
mercury  as  occupies  the  bulk  of  a  cubic  centimeter ;  this 
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bulk  is  equal  to  that  of  a  gramme  of  water  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  ^'2*"  Fahr.*.  To  fill  the  same  space  with  mer* 
cury,  so  many  grammes  of  that  metal  must  be  taken  as  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  mercury  employed  is  greater  then 
the  specific  gravity  of  water.  The  upper  part  of  the  little 
glass  tube  is  then  cut  off"  quite  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
mercury^  and  the  edges  of  the  tube  are  ground  away  more 
or  less,  according  as  it  may  be  requisite.  In  this  manner 
it  is  brought  to  pass,  that  when  the  little  tube  is  filled  with 
mercury,  and  the  excess  of  mercury  is  removed  by  a  little 
plate  of  ground  glass,  then  the  little  tube  contains  exactly 
as  much  mercury  as  is  equal  in  bulk  to  a  cubic  centimeter. 
This  cubic  centimeter  of  mercury  is  now  poured  into  the 
glass  tube,  which  is  to  be  graduated ;  the  glass  tube  is 
placed  in  a  position  perfectly  perpendicular,  and  the  point 
to  which  the  mercury  reaches  is  maii^ed  on  the  outside  of 
the  glass  tube  by  means  of  a  writing  diamond.  The 
operation  is  repeated  in  the  same  manner,  until  the  gradu- 
ation of  the  glass  tube  is  completed. 

The  process  of  analysing  the  gaseous  mixture  is  as 
follows :  The  glass  tube  is  filled  with  mercury,  care  being 
taken,  in  filling  it,  to  expel  the  little  bubbles  of  atmospheric 
air  which  are  apt  to  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  tube.  To 
effect  this,  the  operator  fills  the  tube  at  first  not  quite  full 
of  mercury ;  he  then  shakes  the  mercury  up  and  down  the 
tube;  and  finally,  rubs  the  interior  sides  of  the  tube  with 
the  plume  of  a  feather.  The  tube  being  then  completely 
filled  with  mercury,  is  placed  in  a  trough  of  mercury,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  the  gaseous  mixture  which  is  to  be 
examined,  is  passed  into  the  tube.  Thereupon,  the  glass 
tube  a  is  placed  in  a  larger  glass  e,  which  must  be  filled 
with  mercury,  and  be  at  least  as  tall  as  the  glass  tube  a. 
To  be  able  to  transfer  the  tube  a  from  the  trough  to  the 

*  In  England,  the  cubic  inch  is  generally  employed  as  the  measure 
of  unity.  A  cubic  inch  is  equivalent  to  16*386176  cubic  centimeters. 
A  cubic  inch  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  62°  Fahr.  and  30  inches  of 
barom.  pressure,  weighs  252^458  troy  grains.  A  cubic  inch  of  mercury 
at  the  same  temperature,  weighs  3425*35  grains.  The  hundredth  part 
of  a  cubic  inch  of  mercury  weighs  34*25  grains  nearly.  The  gramme 
is   equal  to  15*438  troy  grains.— ^Tranjslator. 
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glass  e,  the  tube  is  placed,  while  in  the  trough^  in  a  small 
porcelain  cracible^  and  is  removed  in  this,  into  the  glass  e. 
The  operator  then  presses  down  the  tube  a,  until  the  mer- 
cury within  and  without  the  tube  is  on  a  level,  upon  which 
the  volume  of  the  gaseous  mixture  can  be  determined  with 
accuracy.  That  the  tube  may  be  held  steadily  in  the  mer- 
cury, it  is  pinched  between  the  cheeks  of  a  holdfast,  which 
can  be  screwed  higher  or  lower  on  an  upright  wooden 
support,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  figure. 

The  gaseous  mixture  of  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen  is  thereupon 
inflamed  by  an  electric  spark. 
The  best  way  to  give  this  spark, 
is  to  wind  one  end  of  a  metallic 
chain  or  wire  about  the  wire  b, 
and  the  other  end  of  the  chain  or 
wire  about  the  outer  coating  of 
a  charged  Leyden  jar  d;  things 
being  thus  prepared,  the  knob 
of  the  jar  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  wire  c,  upon  which 
an  electric  spark  springs  through  the  gaseous  mixture, 
from  c  to  b,  and  the  gas  is  inflamed. 

If  the  gaseous  mixture  consisted  of  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen  gas  with  more  than  a  volume  of  oxygen  gas, 
then,  after  the  detonation,  there  remains  behind  precisely 
so  much  of  the  oxygen  gas  as  existed  in  the  mixture  in 
excess  above  the  quantity  which  was  requisite  to  combine 
with  the  hydrogen,  namely,  one  half  the  volume  of  the 
hydrogen  gas.  The  glass  tube  a  is  then  sunk  into  the 
mercury,  until  the  mercury  which  is  within  the  tube  is  on 
a  level  with  that  on  the  outside :  the  volume  of  the  resi- 
dual oxygen  gas  is  then  measured.  As  the  gas  which  is 
made  to  disappear  by  the  detonation,  consists  of  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen  gas  to  one  volume  of  oxygen  gas, 
it  is  easy  to  find  the  relative  proportions  of  the  mixed 
gases. 

If  the  gaseous  mixture  consisted  of  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen  gas  and  less  than  onie  volume  of  oxygen  gas, 
then  the  gas  which  remains  is  hydrogen  gas.    Tlie  opera- 
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tor  measures  the  volume  of  the  remaining  hydrogen  gais, 
and  calculates  from  the  quantity  of  gas  which  has  disap- 
peared^ the  relative  proportions  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

When,  however,  it  is  not  known  whether  the  gas  which 
remains  after  the  detonation,  be  oxygen  gas  or  hydrogen 
gas,  then,  after  determining  the  volume  of  the  remaining 
gas,  an  additional  portion  of  oxygen  gas  is  introduced. 
This  oxygen  gas  must  not  be  in  less  quantity  than  half 
the  volume  of  the  gas  to  which  it  is  added.  An  electric 
spark  is  again  passed  through  the  gaseous  mixture.  K  it 
produce  no  diminution  of  bulk,  then  the  gas  which  re- 
mained after  the  first  explosion  was  oxygen ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  produce  a  diminution  of  bulk,  then  the  gas 
which  formerly  remained  was  hydrogen. 

Preparation  of  pure  Oxygen  Gas, — The  requisite  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  gas  is  prepared  as  follows :  A  small  quantity 
of  chlorate  of  potash  is  placed  in  a  small  glass  bulb, 
blown  on  the  end  of  a  glass  tube,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  glass  tube  is  then  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point ;  the  part 
or  neck  so  drawn  out  is  bent,  at  the  same  time,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  whole  apparatus  assumes  the  form  of  a 
little  retort.  The  chlorate  of  potash  is  then  melted  by  the 
flame  of  a  small  spirit  lamp,  and  when  it  is  perceived, 
from  the  rapid  disengagement  of  gas,  that  oxygen  gas  is 
set  free,  then  the  point  of  the  glass  tube  is  melted  and 
sealed  up.  The  little  retort  is  then  allowed  to  cool. — 
Whenever  the  analyst  desires  to  add  a  little  pure  oxygen* 
gas  to  another  gas,  he  breaks  ofi"  the  end  of  the  little  retort, 
brings  the  chlorate  of  potash  into  fusion,  and  passes  the 
end  of  the  little  retort  into  the  mercury ;  the  disengaged 
oxygen  gas  then  rises  into  the  glass  tube. 

It  remains  still  to  be  remarked,  that  a  gaseous  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  not  inflamed  by  the  electric 
spark,  when  the  volume  of  one  of  the  gases  is  in  too  large 
a  proportion  in  relation  to  the  other.  If,  for  example,  the 
gaseous  mixture  contains,  according  to  Davy  (Gilbert's 
Annalen,  T.  lv.  p.  101),  14  volumes  of  oxygen  gas,  or, 
according  to  Humboldt  and  Gay-Lussac  (Gilbert's 
Annalen,  T.  xx.  p.  52),  only  9i  volumes  of  oxygen  gas  to 
1  volume  of  hydrogen  gas,  or  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  contains. 
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according  to  Davy,  26  volumes  of  hydrogen  gas  to  1 
volume  of  oxysren  gas,  then  the  electric  spark  occasions  no 
detonation.  By  what  methods  the  analysis  is  to  be  con- 
ducted in  such  cases,  will  be  described  farther  on. 

As  the  gaseous  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  expands 
at  the  moment  of  inflammation  to  a  very  extraordinary 
extent,  it  is  necessary  that  the  volume  of  the  gaseous  mix- 
ture to  be  examined,  should  occupy  but  the  third  part  of 
the  capacity  of  the  eudiometer  in  which  the  detonation  is 
to  take  place.  If  the  volume  of  the  gaseous  mixture  sub- 
mitted to  analysis  were  permitted  to  be  larger,  the  operator 
would  run  the  risk  of  having  a  portion  of  gas  forced  out  of 
the  tu!)e  at  the  moment  of  inflammfition,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  expansion  produced ;  and  the  experiment  would, 
of  course,  in  that  case,  be  altogether  inaccurate. 

MitscherlicKs  Eudiometer. — Since,  however,  it  is  desir- 
able, in  accurate  inquiries,  not  to  work  with  too  trifling 
quantities  of  gas,  the  operator  may  employ  in  these  expe- 
riments a  difierent  sort  of  eudiometer,  which  has  been 
recommended  by  Mitscherlich.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  common  detonating  eudiometer,  by  having  two 
holes  bored  in  the  glass  tube,  opposite  to  one  another,  and 
near  the  open  end  of  the  tube.  These  holes  are  made 
suflSciently  large  to  allow  of  the  insertion  of  a  cork,  which 
cork  must,  at  the  same  time,  close  the  tube  air-tight.  The 
glass  tube  may  be  filled  nearly  to  this  cork  with  the 
gaseous  mixture,  and  yet  no  fear  of  the  bursting  of  the 
tube  need  be  entertained,  on  the  passing  through  of  the 
electric  spark. 

Use  of  Platinum  in  the  Aiialysis  of  Gaseous  Oxygen  and 
Hydrogen, — In  experiments  of  this  description,  the  combi- 
nation of  the  gases  can  not  only  be  induced  by  the  electric 
spark,  but  also,  according  to  Dobkreiner,  by  finely- 
divided  platinum :  when  this  substance  is  introduced  into 
a  mixture  of  oxygen  gas  and  hydrogen  gas  over  mercury, 
the  combination  of  the  two  gases  to  water,  is  eflected  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  an  electric  spark  had  been  passed 
through  the  mixture.  One  part  of  spongy  platinum  is 
mixed  with  four  parts  of  clay,  and  formed,  into  a  ball,  to 
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which  a  platinum  wire  is  fastened.  The  platinum  wire  is 
bound  to  a  fine  ignited  iron  wire,  and  the  ball  is  gently 
ignited,  and  then  passed  through  the  mercury  into  the 
gaseous  mixture.  The  combination  of  the  oxygen  gas  and 
hydrogen  gas  now  gradually  proceeds  of  itself,  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  proper  quantity  of  clay  has  been  added.  When 
the  diminution  of  the  bulk  of  the  remaining  gas  ceases  to 
take  place,  the  ball  is  withdrawn  from  the  tube  by  means 
of  the  iron  wire,  and  the  volume  of  the  remaining  gas  is 
determined.  The  operation  is,  in  other  respects,  conducted 
like  those  which  have  been  described  above. — The  emjdoy- 
ment  of  spongy  platinum  has  the  great  advantage  that  it 
renders  it  unnecessary,  in  the  analysis  of  gaseous  mix- 
tures, to  use  eudiometers  with  wires  of  metal  cemented  or 
fused  into  them.  This  process,  however,  does  not  give 
such  accurate  results  as  the  detonation  of  the  gaseous 
mixture  by  the  electric  spark.  In  accurate  inquiries, 
therefore,  the  spongy  platinum  must  not  be  employed. 
But,  in  those  cases  in  which  one  of  the  gases  which  <x>n- 
stitute  the  gaseous  mixture  to  be  examined,  is  in  so  large 
a  proportion,  in  relation  to  the  other  gas,  that  no  inflam- 
mation can  be  produced  by  the  electric  spark,  then 'this 
method  of  analysis  by  means  of  the  platinum  ball,  may  be 
employed  with  o^eat  advantage :  the  ball  must,  in  such  a 
case,  be  made  with  more  platinum  and  less  clay.  Accord- 
ing to  Turner  (Poggendorff's  Annalen,  T.  ii.  p.  210), 
a  combination  of  the  gases  can  be  effected  in  this  manner, 
even  when  the  proportion  of  one  gas  to  that  of  the  other, 
is  as  1  to  100 ;  it  is  then  necessary,  however,  to  employ 
tubes  of  large  diameter,  for  in  small  tubes  the  experiment 
goes  forward  very  slowly. 

Precautions  to  he  taken  in  all  cases  of  Gaseous  Analysis. — 
In  these  experiments,  as,  generally  speaking,  in  all  those 
which  concern  the  quantitative  analysis  of  gases,  a  parti- 
cular degree  of  attention  must  be  bestowed  upon  three 
circumstances,  which,  in  the  quantitative  analysis  of  solid 
bodies,  have  no  occasion  to  be  attended  to;  and  this 
attention  requires  to  be  paid  to  these  circumstances  in  the 
most  particular  manner,  when  the  gases  operated  upon 
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aie  in  large  quantities.  If  no  attention  be  paid  to  these 
circumstances^  the  results  afforded  by  the  experiments 
can  often  be  extremely  faulty. 

Correction  of  Gaseous  Volumes  for  Temperature. — ^The  first 
of  these  three  circumstances  is  the  observation  of  the 
temperature  at  which  the  experiment  is  performed.  When 
the  volume  of  a  gas  is  to  be  measured^  the  gas  must  have 
the  same  temperature  as  the  circumjacent  air.  When  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  gas  and  hydrogen  gas  has  been  ex- 
ploded^  and  the  remaining  gas  has  to  be  measured,  the 
operator  must  wait  for  some  time,  to  allow  the  gas  and 
tube  to  cool  properly.  But  if,  from  the  instant  at  which 
the  volume  of  the  gaseous  mixture  employed  in  the  expe- 
riment was  first  measured,  to  the  instant  at  which  the 
volume  of  the  remaining  gases  is  estimated,  any  change  of 
temperature  has  taken  place  in  the  chamber,  then  a  cor- 
rection requires  to  be  made  on  the  last  measurement,  to 
provide  against  erroneous  results.  This  correction  requires 
to  be  made  in  all  the  cases  of  gaseous  analysis  which  will 
be  spoken  of  hereafter.  Whenever  a  volume  of  any  gas 
measured  at  a  certain  temperature,  is  to  be  compared  with 
another  volume  measured  and  weighed  at  a  totally  different 
teAiperature,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the 
first  volume,  this  correction  must  invariably  be  attended 
to.  Since  all  gases  expand  when  heated,  at  the  rate  of 
0*00875  of  the  volume  which  they  occupy  at  0°,  for  every 
degree  of  the  centigrade  thermometer*,  it  is  necessary  to 
calculate,  in  the  first  place,  what  would  be  the  volume  of 
the  measured  gas  at  the  temperature  of  O''.  It  is  then  easy 
to  find  how  much  must  have  been  added  to  this  volume 
when  the  gas  has  been  measured  at  any  temperature 
above  0°.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  100  volumes  of  gas 
have  been  measured  at  the  temperature  of  +  10°  centi- 
grade, and  that  it  is  to  be  ascertained  by  calculation  how 
many  volumes  this  quantity  of  gas  would  occupy  at 
+  20"*  cent.  If  the  100  volumes  had  been  measured  by  0% 
and  the  temperature  had  afterwards  been  raised  to  +  10^ 

♦  The  increase  in  volume  for  every  degree  of  heat,  according  to 
Fahrenheit's  scale,  is  -^  part  of  the  volume  at  «32^  Fahrenheit. — 
Translator. 
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the  gas  would  have  been  increased  10  x  0-00375  or  0*0875 
of  its  volume,  and  would  then  occupy  103-75  volumes.  If 
the  temperature  had  been  increased  to  +  20"*,  then  it  would 
have  been  increased  20  x  0-00375  or  0*075  of  its  v(dumei 
and  would  then  occupy  107-5  volumes.  Consequently,  100 
volumes  measured  at  the  temperature  of  +  10**  relate  to 
the  same  gas  measured  at  the  temperature  of  +  20^  as 
103-75  :  107-5.  Therefoi-e,  the  100  volumes  measured  at 
+  10'  occupy  103-61  volumes  at  +  20'. 

Corrections  of  Gaseous  Volumes  for  Pressure. — The  obser- 
vation of  the  height  of  the  barometer  is  the  second  circum- 
stance which  requires  attention  in  accurate  experiments 
with  gases.  The  determination  of  the  changes  experienced 
by  the  volume  of  a  gas  in  consequence  of  variations  in  the 
height  of  the  barometer,  is  extremely  simple.  The  volume 
of  the  gas  is  inversely  as  the  height  of  the  barometer.  The 
volumes  of  a  gas  measured  at  0*760  and  0*750  meter,  baro- 
meter height,  have  the  same  relation  to  one  another  as 
0*750  :  0-760.  If,  therefore,  the  volume  of  a  gas  measured 
at  0*760  meter,  barometer  height,  is  100,  it  must,  at  0*750 
meter,  barometer  height,  become  101-3. — Although  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  height  of  the  barometer, 
even  when  the  e\|)eriments  last  several  days,  are  often 
very  inconsiderable,  and  can  be  altogether  neglected,  yet 
the  correction  for  barometric  pressure  becomes  exceed- 
ingly important,  when  the  volume  of  gas  is  measured,  as  is 
very  frequently  the  case,  at  a  pressure  inferior  to  that  of 
the  atmosphere,  indicated  by  the  barometer.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, a  gaseous  mixture  has  been  measured  over  mercury 
in  a  graduated  tube,  at  mean  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
when  the  surlace  of  the  mercury  both  within  and  without 
the  tube  was  at  a  level,  and  if,  subsequently,  the  greater 
part  of  the  gas  has  been  made  to  disappear  either  by 
combustion  or  absorption,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be 
measured,  then  the  following  circumstance  requires  to  be 
particularly  attended  to.  If  the  mercurial  trough  is  so 
shallow  that  the  glass  tube  cannot  be  pressed  down  far 
enough  to  bring  the  mercury  within  and  without  the  tube 
to  the  same  level,  the  residual  gas  will  be  in  an  expanded 
state,  in   consequence  of  the  pressure  removed  by  the 
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column  of  mercury  which  rises  in  the  tube«  In  this  case, 
the  operator  measures  with  accuracy  the  distance  between 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  within  and  without  the  tube, 
and  subtracts  the  sum  from  the  barometer  height  at  which 
the  gas  wus  formerly  measured.  He  has  then  the  true 
pressure  of  the  remaining  gas.  The  reckoning  is  now 
exactly  the  same  as  before.  If  the  whole  gaseous  volume 
was  measured  at  0*760  meter  barometric  pressure,  and  the 
distance  subsequently  measured  between  the  height  of  the 
mercury  within  and  without  the  tube  was  0*300  meter, 
then  the  residual  gas  experiences  a  pressure  of  only  0*460 
meter* 

Correction  of  Gaseous  Volumes  for  Aqueous  Vapour. — ^The 
third  circumstance  which  needs  to  be  taken  into  consider 
ration  is  the  aqueous  vapour  with  which  gases  are  often 
saturated.  If  a  gaseous  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
intended  to  be  analysed,  be  perfectly  dry,  yet,  after  explo- 
sion by  the  electric  spark,  the  residual  gas  is  rendered 
perfectly  moist  by  the  water  produced  in  the  operation. 
The  same  thing  occurs  with  other  gaseous  mixtures  when 
a  portion  of  the  gas  has  been  absorbed  by  some  solution. 
When,  therefore,  the  residual  gaseous  volume  has  been- 
measured  in  the  usual  manner,  by  pressing  die  glass  tube 
or  cylinder  into  the  mercury  until  die  latter  is  at  the  same 
height  both  within  and  without  the  tube,  it  is  still  neces*- 
saiy  to  deduct  from  this  volume  that  of  the  aqueous  vapour 
which,  at  the  given  temperature,  is  capable  of  existing  in 
k.  The  quantity  of  the  aqueous  vapour,  when  the  gas  is 
saturated  with  moisture,  can  be  easily  calculated  from  the 
Tables  contained  in  the  Elementary  works  on  Chemistry 
and  Physics  (Berzblius,  Lehrbuch,  T.  i.  p.  378):  The 
operator  there  learns  how  high  a  column  of  mercury  the 
aqueous  vapour  can  counterpoise  at  each  degree  of  the 
diermometer.  If,  for  example,  the  moist  gas  measures 
100  volumes,  under  a  barometric  pressureof  0*760  meter, 
and  at  a  temperature  of  +  lO''  cent,  it  is  then  capable  of 
containing  a  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  which  counter- 
poises a  column  of  mercury  of  the  height  of  9-5  millimeters. 
Consequently,  if  the  operator  wishes  to  know  how  many 
lEolumes  the  above-named  quantity  of  gas  would  occupy, 
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in  a  dry  state,  at  the  given  barometric  pressure,  he  mast 
deduct  from  the  height  of  the  barometer,  the  above  9-5 
millimeters.  Therefore,  as  O-TGO  meter  relates  to  0-7505 
meter,  as  100  volumes  of  the  moist  gas  relates  to  the  dry 
gas ;  so  the  volume  of  the  dry  gas  must  amount  to  98-7.— 
When  a  portion  of  the  gas  has  been  absorbed  by  a  liquid, 
the  pressure  of  the  liquid  which  remains  over  the  mercury 
must  also  be  taken  into  account  It  is  better,  however,  to 
absorb  the  liquid  by  bibulous  paper. 

There  is  still  another  circumstance  to  be  alluded  to, 
which  was  first  pointed  out  by  Faraday  (Poggbn- 
DORP^'s  Annalen,  T.  viii.  p.  124).  Dry  gases  when  pre- 
served over  mercury,  become,  after  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  totally  replaced  by  atmospheric  air.  The  probable 
cause  of  this  is,  that  the  contact  between  the  glass  and  the 
mercury  is  not  quite  perfect,  but  that  an  interchange  of  the 
gas  with  atmospheric  air  takes  place  through  the  small 
canals  formed  between  the  vessel  and  the  liquid.  A  com- 
plete exchange,  however,  requires  more  than  twelve  months. 
— It  is  proper,  however,  not  to  delay  the  analysis  of  gases 
which  are  confined  over  mercury,  lest  an  exchange  of  this 
sort  should  be  experienced. 

Separation  of  Hydrogen  Gas  from  Nitrogen  Gas, — ^The 
analysis  of  gaseous  mixtures  of  oxygen  gas  and  nitrogen 
gas,  or  of  hydrogen  gas  and  nitrogen  gas,  is  performed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  analysis  described  above.  It  was, 
therefore,  unnecessary  to  introduce  the  description  of  the 
process  at  an  earlier  period.  If  the  gaseous  mixture  con- 
sists of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  the  operator  measures  the 
volume,  and  adds  about  half  as  much  oxygen  gas.  He 
then  again  measures  the  volume  of  the  gaseous  mixture, 
and  afterwards  passes  through  it  the  electrical  spark.  The 
diminution  of  bulk  which  ensues,  indicates  the  quantity  of 
the  hydrogen  gas,  which  amounts  to  two-thirds  of  the 
volume  that  disappears.  If  the  whole  of  the  gas  submitted 
to  examination  were  to  consist  of  hydrogen,  the  above- 
named  proportion  of  oxygen  gas  would  be  sufiicient  to 
convert  the  hydrogen  entirely  into  water.  The  gas 
which  remains  after  the  explosion,  consists,  therefore,  of 
nitrogen  gas  and  excess  of  oxygen  gas.    The  volume  of 
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the  nitrogen  gas  is  ascertained  by  deducting  the  volume 
of  the  hydrogen  gas  from  that  of  the  mixture  employed 
for  analysis. 

Separation  of  Oxygen  Gas  from  Nitrogen  Gas :  Analysis  of 
Atmospheric  Air, — If  a  gaseous  mixture  consist  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  if,  for  example,  it  be  atmospheric  air,  the 
method  of  proceeding  is  exactly  the  same,  except  that, 
instead  of  oxygen  gas,  it  is  necessary  to  add  hydrogen 
gas.  It  is  somewhat  less  easy  to  prepare  small  quantities 
of  hydrogen  gas  than  small  quantities  of  oxygen  gas. 
When  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  the  hydrogen  gas  quite 
free  from  aqueous  vapour,  it  may  be  prepared  in  a  gas 
bottle  from  zinc  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The  gas 
bottle,  in  which  the  zinc  with  a  litde  water  is  placed,  must 
be  closed  air-tight  with  a  cork  having  two  holes  pierced  in 
it  One  of  these  holes  is  to  receive  a  funnel  with  a  neck 
sufficiently  long  to  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle. 
The  other  hole  is  to  receive  a  tube  for  leading  away  the 
gas.  It  is  proper  to  employ  a  small  flask  or  gas  bottle. 
After  pouring  sulphuric  acid  into  the  funnel,  the  operator 
must  wait  until  the  disengaged  hydrogen  gas  has  expelled 
all  the  atmosph^c  air  from  the  flask,  so  that  when  the 
hydrogen  gas  is  inflamed  at  the  mouth  of  the  conducting 
tube,  it  bums  quite  steadily.  The  disengagement  of  gas 
must  be  efiiected  very  slowly,  in  order  that  the  gas  may  not 
carry  away  too  much  water  with  it  The  operator  then 
allows  so  much  hydrogen  gas  to  pass  into  the  mixture  that 
the  volume  is  enlarged  from  one  to  three,  that  is  to  say, 
one  volume  of  the  gaseous  mixture  employed  for  analysis 
must  be  mixed  with  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  gas.  This 
quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  is  sufficient,  should  the  mass  of 
gas  consist  of  oxygen  without  nitrogen,  to  convert  the 
whole  of  it  into  water.  When,  however,  atmospheric  air, 
which  contains  nearly  four  volumes  of  nitrogen  gas  to  one 
volume  of  oxygen  gas,  is  to  be  examined,  the  operator 
employs  a  smaller  proportion  of  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  then 
sufficient  to  add  as  much  hydrogen  as  is  equal  to  half 
the  bulk  of  the  gaseous  mixture.  When  the  hydrogen  has 
been  added,  and  the  resulting  mixture  accurately  measured, 
the  electric  spark  is  passed  through.     The  consequent 
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diminution  of  bulk,  on  being  divided  by  three,  gives,  as 
usual^  the  volume  of  the  oxygen  gas  contained  in  the  mix- 
ture. The  difference  between  the  bulk  of  the  oxygen  gas 
and  that  of  the  original  mixture,  is  the  volume  of  the 
nitrogen  gas. 

In  the  analysis  of  atmospheric  air,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  make  any  correction  for  the  vapour  produced  by 
the  explosion  of  the  mixture;  because,  the  atmospheric 
air  employed  is  seldom  quite  dry,  and  the  hydrogen  gas 
which  is  added  to  it  is  generally  saturated  with  vapour. 

Analysis  of  a  Gaseous  Mixture  of  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  and 
Nitrogen. — When  the  gaseous  mixture  consists  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  the  first  operation  consists  in 
sending  the  electric  spark  through  a  measured  portion  of 
it,  without  the  previous  addition  of  any  other  gas.  After 
detonation,  the  nitrogen  gas  remains  behind,  in  company 
either  with  oxygen  gas  or  hydrogen  gas.  The  operator 
adds  oxygen  gas  to  the  remainder,  and  again  passes  the 
electric  spaiic  through  the  mixture,  to  ascertain  if  a  farther 
reduction  of  volume  can  be  thus  effected.  If  a  fresh  dimi- 
nution of  volume  take  place,  then  the  mixture  remaining 
after  the  first  detonation  consisted  of  nitrogen  gas  and 
hydrogen  gas.  In  this  case,  the  composition  of  the  gaseous 
mixture  can  be  easily  calculated.  But  if  no  reduction  of 
volume  takes  place  when  the  electric  spark  is  passed 
through  the  second  time,  then  the  gases  which  remained 
after  the  first  explosion  were  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  A 
portion  of  hydrogen  gas  is  then  added  to  the  mixture,  and 
another  explosion  is  produced.  When  the  volume  of  the 
oxygen  gas  has  been  calculated  from  the  diminution  of 
volume  produced  by  the  explosion,  the  quantity  of  the 
pure  oxygen  gas  previously  added  to  the  mixture  must  be 
deducted  from  the  result. 

Various  other  processes  have  been  recommended  for  the 
analysis  of  these  gaseous  mixtures,  and  particularly  for 
the  analysis  of  atmospheric  air;  but,  as  they  afford  less 
accurate  results  than  the  method  here  described,  they  may 
be  passed  over.  The  substances  which  are  most  in  use  as 
absorbents  of  oxygen  gas,  are  phosphorus,  nitrous  gas, 
and  sulphuret  of  potassium.  . 
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Quantitative  Estimation  of  Water. — The  compound  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or  water,  is  a  body  so  widely  dis- 
seminated, that  its  quantitative  estimation  is  of  the  highest 
importance. — ^The  estimation  can  be  effected  by  different 
processes,  the  choice  of  one  or  the  other  of  which  must  be 
made  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  with  which 
the  water  is  combined.  The  most  usual  method  of  deter- 
mining the  quantity  of  water,  is,  that  of  igniting  a  weighed 
portion  of  the  compound  containing  it,  in  a  platinum  cru- 
cible. The  water  is  then  volatilized.  When  the  crucible 
is  cold,  the  residue  is  weighed,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
water  is  ascertained  from  the  loss  of  weight.  This  method 
can  always  be  employed  when  the  compound  combined 
with  water,  experiences  no  alteration  in  composition  on 
being  heated  to  redness,  but  merely  loses  its  water.  It  is 
by  this  process,  that  the  quantity  of  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion in  a  great  number  of  salts  is  estinciated.  The  platinum 
crucible  in  which  the  salt  has  been  weighed,  is  closed  with 
its  cover,  and  very  slowly  heated.  The  more  water  of 
crystallisation  the  salt  contains,  the  more  slowly  must  the 
heating  be  effected,  in  order  that  no  loss  may  be  occasioned 
by  spirting.  When  the  quantity  of  water  is  so  great  that 
the  salt  melts  when  exposed  to  but  a  low  degree  of  heat, 
as,  for  exafaiple,  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  soda  salts, 
then  the  platinum  crucible  which  contains  the  salt  must 
be  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  an  extremely  gentle 
degree  of  heat.  The  salt  may  thus  be  kept  from  running 
into  a  liquid.  When  the  greater  part  of  the  water  is 
expelled,  the  heat  is  gradually  increased,  until  the  whole 
is  finally  ignited.  The  crucible  is  afterwards  weighed. 
When  the  dry  salt  in  the  platinum  crucible  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  being  decomposed  by  the  heat  afforded  by  the 
spirit  lamp  with  double  current  of  air,  it  should  be  ignited 
over  the  spirit  lamp  as  strongly  as  possible;  because, 
many  salts  retain  small  quantities  of  water  with  much 
obstinacy.  This  is  the  case  with  arseniate  and  phosphate 
of  soda.  Too  long  an  ignition,  however,  often  produces  a 
partial  decomposition  of  the  substance  submitted  to  expe- 
riment.    This  is  the  case  with  many  salts  containing 
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sulphuric  acid  and  metallic  oxide&      Such  compounds 
must  only  be  exposed  to  a  dull  red  heat. 

Separation  of  Water  from  Salts  which  are  affected  hy 
Atmospheric  Air. — ^There  are  many  salts,  however,  wfaich^ 
on  being  deprived  of  their  water  by  ignition  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  even  when  the  latter  is  closed  with  its  cover, 
acquire  from  the  atmosphere,  either  an  extra  dose  of 
oxygen,  or  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid.  The  former  takes 
place  on  the  ignition  of  hydrous  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron ; 
the  latter  occurs  on  the  ignition  of  various  basic  salts. 
When  substances  of  this  description  are  to  be  separated 
from  water,  they  must  be  placed  in  a  little  retort,  by  which 
they  are  sheltered  from  the  air  during  the  ignition.  The 
mode  of  operating  is  as  follows :  A  glass  bulb  is  blovm  at 
the  end  of  a  glass  tube,  so  as  to  produce  a  small  matrass. 
It  is  necessary  to  employ  a  tube  of  strong  glass  for  this 
purpose,  in  order  that  the  glass  of  the  bulb  may  not  soften 
on  the  first  application  of  the  heat.  The  bulb  is  weighed. 
Such  a  quantity  of  the  hydrous  substance  is  then  jdaced 
in  it  as  the  operator  chooses  to  employ.  The  glass  tube  i& 
cleansed  from  loose  particles  of  the  substance  by  the  plume 
of  a  feather,  and  the  whole  is  then  weighed.  The  operator 
now  knows  how  much  of  the  compound  is  employed  in  the 
experiment.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  tube  of  the 
little  matrass  is  drawn  out  to  a  point,  at  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  bulb,  and  is  then  bent  on  one  side  so  as  to 
form  a  little  retort.  This  is  again  weighed.  The  bulb  of 
the  retort  is  now  gradually  ignited,  and  the  heat  is  made 
as  powerful  as  the  glass  can  endure.  The  volatilized 
water  must  be  wholly  expelled  from  the  neck  of  the  retort, 
by  the  flame  of  a  small  spirit  lamp.  When  no  fresh  por- 
tions of  aqueous  vapour  are  deposited  in  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  the  point  of  the  neck  must  be  quickly  melted  and 
closed,  by  the  flame  of  a  small  spirit  lamp,  while  the  igni- 
tion of  the  bulb  of  the  retort  is  continued.  The  operator 
must  be  careful  to  lose  none  of  the  glass  in  closing  the 
point.  The  whole  is  then  permitted  to  become  perfectly 
cold ;  the  point  is  then  carefully  filed  ofi*,  and  the  retort 
with  the  point  are  weighed.    The  loss  of  weight  indicates 
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bow  much  Water  the  substance  has  lost  by  the  ignition.— ^ 
As  the  compound  is  allowed  to  cool  where  atmospheric  air 
has  no  access,  it  can  neither  become  more  highly  oxidised, 
nor  contaminated  by  carbonic  acid.  But,  as  the  point  of 
the  retort  is  closed  during  the  ignition,  the  air  enclosed  in 
the  retort  is  extremely  rarefied.  If,  therefore,  the  point 
were  not  broken  off  previous  to  the  weighing  of  the  retort, 
too  great  a  loss  of  weight  would  be  experienced,  and  too 
great  a  quantity  of  water  would  be  ascribed  to  the  subject 
of  the  experiment.  It  is,  consequently,  necessary  to  allow 
the  retort  to  become  fiill  of  air,  which  has  no  action  on  the 
contents  when  the  whole  is  perfectly  cold. 

Separatum  of  Mother-liquor  from  Salts. — ^The  perfectly- 
accurate  estimation  of  the  water  of  crystallisation  in  salts 
is  combined  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  Besides  water 
of  crystallisation  chemically  combined,  all  salts  which 
have  been  separated  by  crystallisation  from  aqueous  solu- 
tions contain  water  enclosed  mechanically  between  their 
particles.  The  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  this  acci- 
dental water  depends  on  the  largeness  or  smallness  of  the 
crystals.  This  water  is  part  of  the  mother-liquor  enclosed 
in  the  substance  mechanically.  The  quantity  often  amounts, 
in  large  crystals,  to  several  per  cents ;  but,  in  very  small 
crystals,  it  commonly  amounts  to  only  a  half  per  cent. 
The  greater  portion  of  it  can  be  separated  from  the  salt, 
by  laying  it  in  powder  upon  bibulous  paper,  exposed  to 
the  temperature  of  90''  or  100°  Fahrenheit.  If  the  salts  are 
given  to  effloresce,  like  many  soda  salts,  they  must  be 
examined  immediately  upon  being  pulverised,  that  they 
may  not  also  lose  their  combined  water.  If  the  salt  is 
deliquescent,  it  must  be  dried  by  being  laid  between  a 
considerable  quantity  of  bibulous  paper,  and  submitted  to 
the  action  of  a  press.  The  paper  must  be  renewed  as 
long  as  it  continues  to  become  moist  When  the  salt 
is  dry,  it  is  instantly  employed  for  the  experiment. 

Separation  of  Water  of  Decrepitation  from  Salts, — ^A  great 
many  salts  contain  no  water  of  crystallisation,  but  when 
they  have  been  ci^stallised  from  an  aqueous  solution, 
retain  a  portion  of  water  mechanically  enclosed  in  their 
crystals.    When  these  salts  are  not  decomposed  by  igni- 
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tion,  they  can  be  deprived  of  this  accidental  water  by 
being  heated  to  redness  before  they  are  subjected  to  ana- 
lysis.  But  when  they  are  liable*  to  be  decomposed  by 
ignition,  which  is  the  case  with  the  anhydrous  nitrates, 
they  must  only  be  strongly  heated  when  the  water  is  to  be 
expelled.  In  general,  the  whole  of  these  salts  decrepitate 
with  violence  on  being  heated,  particularly  if  the  <^stals 
are  large.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  salt  intended  for 
analysis  can,  therefore,  be  lost,  unless  the  ignition  be  per^ 
formed  in  a  crucible  which  can  be  accurately  closed.  The 
decrepitation,  however,  is  rendered  much  less  violent  if 
the  salt  be  previously  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
the  powder  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  moderate  heat 
— Some  of  the  salts  which  contain  water  of  crystallisation 
are  likewise  subject  to  decrejHtate  on  being  heated,  in 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  extraneous  water.  These, 
however,  are  either  salts  which  contain  but  little  water  of 
crystallisation,  such  as  bicarbonate  of  potash,  or  salts 
which  contain  only  that  portion  of  water  which  is  essential 
to  their  existence,  such  as  hypopbosphite  of  lime.  When 
the  latter  salts  are  deprived  by  heat  of  their  water  of  crys- 
tallisation, the  salts  are  simultaneously  decomposed. 

Separation  of  Water  of  Crystallisation  from  Salts  which 
cannot  he  ignited. — Many  ssdts  which  contain  water  of 
crystallisation  are  decomposed  at  an  incipient  red  heat, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
water  they  contain  from  the  loss  of  weight  occasioned  by 
exposing  them  to  a  strong  heat.  Some  of  these  salts,  for 
example,  the  nitrates,  can,  nevertheless,  be  entirely  de- 
prived of  their  water  by  being  strongly  heated,  though  at  a 
temperature  inferior  to  ignition.  In  such  a  degree  of  heat, 
the  acid  escapes  decomposition. — Other  salts,  however* 
particularly  those  in  which  the  bases  are  combined  with 
organic  acids,  cannot  even  be  so  strongly  heated,  without 
suffering  decomposition.  To  render  these  salts  anhydrous, 
they  must  be  finely  pulverised,  and  placed  near  sulphuric 
acid,  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  which  is  then  to  be 
exhausted  of  air.  When  the  whole  has  remained  in  this 
state  for  some  time,  the  salt  is  removed  and  weighed.  The 
loss  of  weight  indicates  the  quantity  of  water  of  which  it 
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has  been  deprived  by  the  sulphuric  acidi  The  salt  is 
replaced  under  the  exhausted  receiver^  and  allowed  to 
remain  again  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  absorbent 
action  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  then  weighed  a  second 
time.  If  the  result  of  the  second  weighing  agrees  with 
that  of  the  first  weighing,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  first  drying 
had  been  sufficient  to  deprive  the  salt  of  the  whole  of  its 
water.  But,  if  the  two  weighings  do  not  agree,  the  salt 
must  be  exposed  a  third  time  to  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  vacuo.  In  short,  this  operation  must  be  repeated 
until  the  agreement  in  the  results  of  the  two  last  weighings 
shows  that  the  salt  has  become  completely  dry.  The  loss 
of  weight  indicates  the  quantity  of  water. 

Many  of  these  salts,  however,  retain  their  water  of  crys- 
tallisation, or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  with  such  a  degree  of 
obstinacy,  that  it  is  impossible  to  render  them  anhydrous  by 
this  process.  In  many  cases,  the  water  of  crystallisation 
can  then  be  determined  as  follows :  The  vessel  containing 
a  weighed  portion  of  the  finely-pulverised  salt,  is  placed  in 
a  capsule  filled  with  hot  sand.  The  temperature  of  the 
sand  must,  however,  not  be  so  high  as  to  cause  the  decom- 
position of  the  salt.  The  capsule  is  then  placed  near  a 
vessel  of  sulphuric  acid  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump, 
and  the  air  is  quickly  pumped  out.  After  some  time,  the 
salt  is  weighed,  and  again  placed  in  the  same  manner 
under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump.  When  it  has  remained 
there  for  some  time,  it  is  once  more  weighed.  The  opera- 
tion is  repeated  until  the  two  last  weighings  give  the  same 
result. 

The  water  of  crystallisation  is  essential  to  the  existence 
of  some  salts,  .so  that  upon  being  heated  they  are  decom- 
posed before  they  lose  their  water.  The  estimation  of 
the  quantity  of  the  water  of  crystallisation  is,  in  such 
cases,  accompanied  by  many  difficulties.  In  general,  it  is 
c€ilculated  from  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
salt.  No  universal  rule  can  be  given  in  this  case ;  for  the 
methods  to  be  employed  must  be  chosen  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  constituents  of  the  salts  which  are  to  be 
examined.  All  the  phosphites  and  hypophosphites  are 
salts  of  this  nature.    The  manner  in  which  it  is  necessary 
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to  operate,  in  determining  the  quantity  of  water  contained 
in  these  substances,  has  been  described  at  page  266. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  the  Water  in  Hydrous  Adds. — 
Water  is  found  in  combination,  not  only  with  salts,  but 
with  most  acids;  and  in  most  cases,  the  hydrous  acids 
hold  it  so  fixedly,  that  a  heat  suflBcient  to  volatilise  water 
with  ease  is  incapable  of  separating  it  from  acids*  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  in  the  hydrous  acids  the  water  sup- 
plies the  place  of  a  base,  and  in  general  contains  the  same 
quantity  of  oxygen  as  the  base  with  which  the  acid  fonns 
a  neutral  salt  To  ascertain,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  the 
water,  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  hydrous  acid  is  satoiated 
with  a  base  vnih  which  it  is  capable  of  forming  an  anhy- 
drous salt  The  base  then  combines  with  the  acid  and 
separates  the  water.  The  resulting  anhydrous  salt  is  then 
weighed*  If  the  weight  of  the  base  is  known,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  deduct  the  weight  of  the  resulting  anhydroos 
salt  from  the  common  weight  of  the  base  and  the  hydrous 
acidy  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the 
acid  employed. — ^The  base  employed  in  this  experiment,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  is  recently-ignited  protoxide  of  lead.  This 
substance  is  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  earths  and 
alcalies,  because  it  does  not  so  rapidly  attract  carbonic 
acid.  The  weighed  portion  of  the  hydrous  acid  is  dissolved 
in  water  and  the  protoxide  of  lead  is  added  in  excess.  The 
whole  is  eva^porated  to  drjniess,  and  the  dry  residue  is 
heated  to  redness.  But  in  that  case,  the  acid  in  the  lead 
salt  must  be  one  of  those  which  mere  ignition  is  unable  to 
destroy.  If  the  acid  is  capable  of  being  destroyed  by  this 
mode  of  treatment,  the  salt  must  merely  be  exposed  for  a 
considerable  time  to  a  moderate  heat,  to  get  rid  of  the 
water.  The  diflference  in  weight  between  this  ignited  or 
dried  lead  salt  vnih  excess  of  protoxide  of  lead,  and  the 
common  weight  of  the  hydrous  acid  and  protoxide  of  lead 
employed  in  the  experiment,  indicates  the  quantity  of 
water  contained  in  the  hydrous  acid. 

If  the  hydrous  acid  forms  with  a  base  a  compound  which 
is  neutral,  anhydrous,  and  completely  insoluble  in  water, 
the  estimation  of  the  water  may  be  eflfected  as  follows. 
The  aqueous  solution  of  a  weighed  portion  of  the  hydrous 
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acid  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  this  base.  The 
resulting  neutral  insoluble  salt  is  collected  and  weighed, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  water  is  then  calculated.  It  is  only 
the  different  hydrates  of  sulphuric  acid^  however^  that  can 
be  estimated  by  this  process.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the 
hydrous  acid  is  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  and 
precipitated  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium.  The 
resulting  sulphate  of  barytes  is  dried  and  weighed.  The 
quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  thus  ascertained  and 
thence  also  the  weight  of  the  water  which  was  previously 
combined  with  it. — ^Various  other  acids^  as,  for  example, 
phosphoric  acid,  arsenic  acid,  &c.,  combine  also  with  bases 
to  form  salts  which  are  insoluble  in  water;  yet  the  quan^ 
tity  of  water  contained  in  these  acids  cannot  be  estimated 
by  the  above  process.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  these 
acids  are  capable  of  producing  a  variety  of  insoluble  salts ; 
so  that  when  a  precipitate  is  formed  by  a  base,  it  does  not 
consist  of  a  pure  neutral  compound,  but  is  very  often  con- 
taminated by  a  variety  of  basic  compounds.  This  is  the 
case  even  when  the  dissolved  acid  has  been  accurately 
neutralized  by  ammonia.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
it  is  afterwards  necessary  to  determine  by  another  opera- 
tion, how  large  a  quantity  of  the  base  the  precipitate  con- 
tains. This  is  accompanied  by  additional  difficulties,  and, 
after  all,  one  cannot  always  obtain  a  very  accurate  result, 
since  the  resulting  compound  is  often  not  quite  insoluble 
in  water.  It  is  always  best,  therefore,  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  water  contained  in  these  acids  by  means  of 
protoxide  of  lead.  This  subject  has  been  already  treated 
of  at  pages  198  and  249. 

When  the  hydrous  acid  for  examination  is  in  the  solid 
state,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mix  a  weighed  portion  of  it 
Mrith  a  weighed  portion  of  recently-ignited  protoxide  of 
lead  and  to  heat  the  mixture  to  ignition,  provided  the 
resulting  compound  is  not  decomposable  by  a  red  heat 
The  quantity  of  water  is  then  ascertained  from  the  loss  of 
weight.  If  the  acid  forms,  with  the  protoxide  of  lead,  a 
compound  which  easily  fuses,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  the 
operator  need  only  lay  the  protoxide  of  lead  over  the  acid 
in  the  platinum  crucible,  and  then  cautiously  heat  the 
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mixture.  If  the  resulting  salt  of  lead  is  liable  to  be  decom- 
posed when  exposed  to  ignition  in  the  air^  the  experiment 
must  be  effected  in  a  retort  The  operator  must  take  care, 
in  that  case,  not  to  employ  too  strong  a  heat,  lest  the  prot- 
oxide of  lead  should  act  upon  the  glass. 

Separation  of  Water  from  Hydraied  Oxides. — Many  bases 
also  contain  water  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination. 
From  some  of  these  it  can  be  expelled  by  a  strong  heat ; 
but  from  others,  for  example  from  potash  and  soda,  it  can- 
not be  expelled  even  by  the  strongest  heat  In  the  latter 
case,  the  quantity  of  the  water  is  estimated  as  follows :  A 
weighed  quantity  of  the  hydrate  is  dissolved  in  a  small 
portion  of  water,  and  the  solution  is  supersaturated  by  an 
acid  which  forms  a  neutral  salt  with  the  base*  The  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  mass  is  ignited 
to  expel  the  excess  of  acid.  The  operator  may  employ 
sulphuric  acid  for  this  experiment,  but  muriatic  acid  is  the 
best ;  because  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  much  more 
difficult  of  accurate  separation  from  sulphate  of  potash  or 
sulphate  of  spda,  than  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid  from 
chloride  of  potassium  or  chloride  of  sodium.  From  the 
weight  of  the  anhydrous  neutral  sulphate  or  chloride,  the 
operator  can  easily  calculate  the  equivalent  quantity  of 
dry  alcali,  and  consequently  the  weight  of  the  hy^te 
water. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  any  farther  general  direc- 
tions for  determining  the  quantity  of  water  in  compounds. 
In  the  preceding  sections,  those  methods  have  always  been 
taken  into  consideration,  according  to  which  the  determi- 
nation of  the  water  contained  in  various  compounds  must 
be  effected,  when  the  usual  method  of  determination  by 
the  ignition  of  the  compound  is  not  practicable. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Ammonia  in  Ammoniacal  Salts. 
— The  method  of  analysing  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  gas  and 
hydrogen  gas  has  been  described  above.  It  remains  now 
to  show  in  what  manner  the  chemical  compound  of  nitro- 
gen and  hydrogen,  the  alcali  ammonia,  can  be  separated 
from  other  substances  and  quantitatively  estimated.  This 
analysis  is  often  attended  with  many  difficulties.  The 
most  accurate  result  is  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  the 
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ammoniacal  compounds,  by  determining  experimentally 
the  quantity  of  the  substances  combined  with  the  ammo- 
nia^ and  then  estimating  the  ammonia  from  the  loss  expe- 
rienced. As  the  methods  of  quantitatively  estimating  the 
inorganic  acids  have  been  fully  treated  of  in  the  foregoing 
sections,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  here  in  what  manner 
the  determination  of  the  acids  contained  in  the  soluble 
salts  of  ammonia  should  be  eflfected. 

When  the  acid  contained  in  a  weighed  quantity  of  the 
ammoniacal  salt  has  been  quantitatively  determined,  the 
loss  of  weight  indicates,  not  merely  the  quantity  of  the 
ammonia,  but  the  common  weight  of  the  ammonia  and  the 
water  of  the  salt.  All  the  compounds  which  are  formed 
by  ammonia  with  oxygen  acids,  contain  water,  of  which  at 
least  a  portion  is  invariably  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
the  compound,  and  cannot  be  expelled  without  decom- 
posing the  compound. 

When  the  operator  desires  to  estimate  the  quantity  of 
the  ammonia  contained  in  a  compound,  the  compound 
most  be  decomposed,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  by  a  weighed 
quantity  of  a  strong  base,  and  the  quantity  of  the  dis- 
engaged water  must  be  determined.  After  the  decompo- 
sition*, the  increase  of  weight  of  the  strong  base  indicates 
the  quantity  of  the  acid  which  was  previously  combined 
with  the  ammonia.  This  gives  the  common  weight  of  the 
ammonia  and  the  disengaged  water.  If,  then,  the  quantity 
of  the  water  has  been  separately  determined,  the  quantity 
of  the  ammonia  can  be  easily  calculated.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible, however,  to  determine  direcUy  the  quantity  of  the 
ammonia.  With  this  view,  it  must  be  led  into  muriatic 
acid,  and  the  resulting  muriate  of  ammonia  must  be  esti- 
mated experimentally. 

When  the  quantity  of  the  ammonia  is  to  be  estimatea 
from  the  loss  of  weight,  and  that  of  the  disengaged  water 
by  direct  experiment,  the  operator  must  proceed  as  follows : 
The  portion  of  the  ammoniacal  salt  which  is  to  be  analysed 
is  put  into  a  litUe  matrass,  such  as  has  been  represented  at 
page  324.  As  this  matrass  must  be  formed  of  very  strong 
glass,  it  cannot  be  made  of  a  glass  tube,  but  must  be 
obtained  at  the  glass-house.    For  want  of  such  a  matrass. 
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the  operator  employs  a  small  retort    When  the  weight  of 
the  matrass  or  retort  has  been  determined^  an  indetenni- 
nate  quantity  of  the  finely-pulverised  sahis  shaken  into  it; 
the  neck  of  the  vessel  is  cleansed  with  the  plume  of  a 
feather^  and  the  whole  is  again  weighed.    The  operator 
thus  ascertains  how  much  of  the  salt  is  employed  in  the 
experiment.    He  then  introduces  into  the  matrass  a  quan- 
tity of  pure  caustic  lime  in  fine  powder.    Calcined  Carrara 
marble  answers  the  purpose  best     Rather  more  than 
twice  the  weight  of  the  ammoniacal  salt  should  be  taken. 
The  two  substances  are  mixed  together  as  accurately  as 
possible^  by  shaking  the  retort^  and  the  vessel  is  after- 
wards weighed  anew.    The  neck  of  the  matrass  is  then 
drawn  out  to  a  fine  pointy  and  is  bent  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  bring  the  matrass  into  the  shape  of  a  retort    When  a 
retort  is  employed^  the  neck  must  still  be  drawn  out  to  a 
point.    After  the  neck  has  been  drawn  out^  the  matrass  or 
retort  is  weighed  for  the  fourth  time.    The  neck  is  th^i 
connected  by  means  of  a  tube  of  caoutchouc  with  a  little 
receiver  b,  in  the  manner  which  is  represented  at  page  334. 
This  receiver  must  be  quite  filled  vrith  pieces  of  caustic 
potash^  and  must  be  connected  with  a  little  glass  tube  e, 
also  filled  with  caustic  potash.     The  glass  tube  c,  the 
receiver  b^  and  the  caoutchouc  tube  are  previously  weighed. 
When  the  apparatus  is  placed  together,  the  glass  bulb  is 
gradually  heated.    The  heat  is  afterwards  increased  till  it 
is  as  powerful  as  it  can  be  made.     The  ammonia  gas 
is  very  soon  expelled;   but  a  portion  of  the  water  is 
retained  with  much  obstinacy  by  the  excess  of  lime  and 
the  resulting  salt  of  lime,  and  can  only  be  separated  by  the 
application  of  an  extremely  strong  heat.    When  the  glass 
bulb  is  of  very  small  circumference,  the  ignition  can  be 
effected  over  a  spirit  lamp  vnih  circular  wick ;  but  when 
the  vessel  is  of  a  larger  size,  it  must  be  heated  in  a  small 
furnace  over  a  free  charcoal  fire.    When  the  whole  is  cold, 
the  neck  of  the  retort  is  cut  off"  at  d,  and  the  retort  is 
weighed.    The  receiver,  the  glass  tube,  and  the  point  of 
the  retort,  are  weighed  together.    The  point  is  then  dried 
and  weighed  alone ;  its  weight  is  deducted  from  the  weight 
of  the  receiver,  and  added  to  the  weight  of  the  retort  The 
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loss  of  weight  experienced  by  the  retort,  in  consequence 
of  the  ignition,  indicates  the  common  weight  of  the  am- 
monia and  the  water.  The  increase  of  weight  experienced 
by  the  caustic  potash,  indicates  the  quantity  of  water 
expelled  from  the  ammoniacal  salt  employed  in  the  expe- 
riment.   The  difference  is  the  weight  of  the  ammonia. 

This  experiment  is  attended  by  a  very  disagreeable 
circumstance.  The  heat  required  to  expel  the  whole  of 
the  water  from  the  retort  is  so  great  as  frequently  to  effect 
the  Aision  of  the  vessel.  When,  farther,  the  ignition  is 
performed  in  a  furnace,  over  a  free  fire,  it  often  happens 
that  after  cooling,  the  retort  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  be 
weighed  with  that  extreme  accuracy  which  is  absolutely 
essential.  But,  now,  since  the  ammonia  can  be  com- 
pletely expelled  from  the  apparatus  by  a  very  moderate 
degree  of  heat,  and  it  is  only  the  perfect  expulsion  of  the 
water  which  requires  so  very  high  a  temperature,  it  be- 
comes advisable  to  perform  the  experiment  as  follows: 
The  operator  heats  the  retort  merely  by  the  flame  of  a 
spirit  lamp  vrith  circular  wick.  He  then  allows  the  whole 
to  cool,  and  afterwards  determines  the  weight  of  the  retort, 
and  of  the  receiver  and  glass  tube  in  the  manner  described 
above.  The  loss  of  weight  experienced  by  the  retort  is 
equal  to  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  and  a  portion  of  the 
water.  The  increase  of  weight  of  the  caustic  potash  indir 
cates  the  weight  of  this  portion  of  water.  If,  therefore,  the 
increase  of  weight  of  the  caustic  potash  is  deducted  from 
the  loss  of  weight  of  the  retort,  the  diflference  shows  with 
great  accuracy  the  weight  of  the  ammonia  expelled  from 
the  ammoniacal  salt  submitted  to  experiment. 

When  only  small  quantities  of  the  ammoniacal  salts 
are  submitted  to  experiment,  as,  for  example,  portions  of 
20  or  30  grains,  it  is  unnecessary  to  employ  the  receiver  b. 
It  is  sufficient  to  connect  the  neck  of  the  retort,  by  means 
of  a  cork,  directly  with  the  tube  containing  the  caustic 
potash. 

When  the  heat  employed  in  this  experiment  is  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  water  from  the 
calcareous  salt  in  the  retort,  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  not 
only  the  weight  of  the  water,  but  even  that  of  the  ammonia. 
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To  this  end,  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  connected  with  a  g^ass 
tube  filled  with  caustic  potash^  and  the  latter  is  connected 
by  a  caoutchouc  tube  vnih  another  glass  tube  filled  with 
chloride  of  calcium.  Both  of  these  glass  tubes  must  be 
weighed  separately  before  the  experiment  The  increase 
of  weight  sustained  by  the  caustic  potash  will  indicate  the 
quantity  of  the  water.  The  increase  of  weight  of  the 
chloride  of  calcium  will  indicate  the  quantity  of  the  am- 
monia expelled  from  the  ammoniacal  salt  submitted  to 
analysis.  It  has  not  been  determined  by  experiment, 
however,  whether  the  results  afforded  by  this  method  are 
accurate. 

In  some  cases^  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  common 
weight  of  the  ammonia  and  the  water,  from  the  loss  of 
weight  experienced  on  subjecting  the  substance  to  a  simple 
ignition.  This  occurs  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  double 
salts  formed  by  the  combination  of  an  ammoniacal  salt 
with  another  salt  having  a  fixed  base.  When  such  a 
double  salt  is  ignited,  the  acid  of  the  ammoniacal  salt 
oombines  with  the  salt  of  the  fixed  base,  and  forms  an 
acid  salt  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  vnih  the  double 
salts  formed  by  phosphate  of  ammonia  or  arseniate  of  am«% 
monia  with  the  phosphates  or  arseniates  of  other  bases.— 
Other  ammoniacal  salts  also,  the  acids  of  which  in  a  state 
of  purity  are  either  completely  fixed  in  the  fire,  or  only 
capable  of  decomposition  by  a  very  strong  heat,  can  be 
completely  and  safely  decomposed  by  gentle  ignition  in 
open  vessels.  The  common  weight  of  their  water  and 
ammonia  can,  therefore,  be  readily  determined.  Salts  of 
this  description  are  those  formed  by  the  combination  of 
ammonia  with  titanic  acid,  molybdic  acid,  tungstic  acid, 
antimonic  acid,  antimonious  acid,  tantalic  acid,  &c.  Some 
few  of  these  compounds,  if  ignited  in  close  vessels,  where 
atmospheric  air  has  no  access,  are  decomposed  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  acid  is  reduced  to  a  lower  oxide.  This 
arises  from  the  decomposition  of  the  ammonia. 

The  experimental  determination  of  the  ammonia  con- 
tained in  ammoniacal  salts,  can  also  be  effiected  by  leading 
the  gas  into  muriatic  acid,  and  calculating  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  from  the  weight  of  the  resulting  sal  ammoniac* 
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The  method  of  operating  is  as  follows :  A  weighed  portion 
of  the  ammoniacal  salt  is  dissolved  in  a  matrass  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water.  The  neck  of  the  matrass  is  closed  air- 
tight by  a  cork  through  which  a  glass  tube  is  passed. 
The  tube  passes  but  a  very  little  way  into  the  matrass ; 
above  the  cork  it  is  bent  at  a  sharp  angle^  so  that  the  other 
end  can  pass  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  a  cylindrical  glass 
vessel,  which  must  be  about  a  foot  high,  and  one  or  two 
inches  in  diameter.  Another  cork  is  fastened  on  this  glass 
tube,  and  fixed  into  the  mouth  of  the  cylindrical  vessel, 
which,  however,  must  not  be  closed  air-tight.  Such  a 
quantity  of  diluted  muriatic  acid  is  then  poured  into  the 
cylinder,  that  the  end  of  the  glass  tube  stands  about  two 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  acid.  When  the  apparatus 
is  placed  together,  the  operator  pours  into  the  matrass, 
either  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  or  bary  tic  water ;  of  one 
or  the  other  such  a  quantity  as  shall  afford  base  in  sufficient 
excess  to  effect  the  entire  decomposition  of  the  salt  of  am- 
monia. The  matrass  is  then  placed  in  a  sand-bath.  The 
ammonia  volatilizes  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  passing  into 
the  cylinder,  combines  with  the  muriatic  acid  and  produces 
muriate  of  ammonia.  At  first,  when  not  only  ammonia,  but 
atmospheric  air  passes  from  the  matrass  into  the  cylinder, 
the  escape  of  the  atmospheric  air  causes  clouds  of  muriate 
of  ammonia  to  rise  from  the  muriatic  acid  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  cylinder.  When,  however,  the  operation  is 
properly  conducted,  these  clouds  only  proceed  about  half 
way  up  the  cylinder,  and  then  sink  back  into  the  solution 
in  consequence  of  their  heaviness ;  nothing,  therefore,  is 
lost.  The  temperature  is  then  gradually  increa^sed ;  but  it 
often  happens,  at  this  period  of  the  process,  that  the  mass 
in  the  matrass  begins  to  foam  violently,  instantly  boils 
over,  and  of  course  spoils  the  experiment  This  is  parti- 
cularly the  case,  when  caustic  potash  is  employed,  on 
which  account  the  use  of  barytes  water  is  preferable. 

When  the  ammonia  has  been  driven  over,  the  boiling  of 
the  liquid  in  the  matrass  must  be  continued  until  at  least 
half  the  water  is  distilled  over.  It  is  necessary  to  do  this, 
to  drive  all  the  ammonia  out  of  the  matrass  into  the  cylin- 
der, by  means  of  the  aqueous  vapour  produced.    But  as, 
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towards  the  end  of  the  process^,  when  scarcely  any  more 
ammonia  is  produced^  the  solution  very  easily  rushes  back 
from  the  cylinder  into  the  matrass^  more  especially  when 
the  heat  applied  to  the  matrass  is  not  perfectly  uniform^  it 
is  proper,  when  the  operation  is  nearly  at  an  end^  to  raise 
the  glass  tube  out  of  the  muriatic  acid,  and  to  bring  the 
mouth  of  it  immediately  above  the  surface  pf  the  acid. 
The  danger  of  spoiling  ihe  experiment  is  thus  avoided. — 
The  muriatic  acid  is  poured  from  the  cylinder  into  a  small 
counterpoised  platinum  capsule,  and  is  very  carefully  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  j^y  a  heat  sq  gentle  that  no  muriate  of 
ammonia  can  volatilise.    The  heat  applied  must,  therefore, 
never  exceed  that  of  the  boiling  point  of  water.    When  the 
piass  is  apparently  dry,  the  platinum  capsule  with  the 
muriate  of  ammonia  is  weighed.    The  capsule  is  then 
again  gently  warmed,  to  drive  away  the  last  traces  of  mu- 
iriatic  acid  and  water,  and  is  afterwards  weighed  anew. 
This  operation  is  repeated  until  the  two  last  weighings 
agree.    It  is  easy  to  calculate,  from  the  weight  of  the 
resulting  muriate  of  ammonia,  the  quantity  of  ammonia 
contained  in  the  salt  submitted  to  analysis. 

The  methods  above  described  are  adapted  not  only  to 
the  analysis  of  the  compounds  of  ammonia  with  oxygen 
acids,  but  also  to  those  of  ammonia  with  hydrogen  acids ; 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  the  compounds  of  ammonium 
(1  nitrogen  +  4  hydrogen)  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine.  Although  the  latter  contain  no  water  of  crystal- 
lisation, yet  it  is  well  known  that  water  is  produced  when 
they  are  decomposed  by  bases.  The  water  results  from  the 
combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the  base  with  the  hydrogen 
of  the  acid  or  the  ammonium.  The  same  phenomena  are 
produced  in  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  constituents 
of  these  compounds,  as  in  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
the  ammoniacal  salts  produced  by  oxygen  acids. 

Separation  of  Ammonia  from  other  Gases. — ^When  gaseous 
ammonia  is  mingled  with  other  gases,  it  can  be  separated 
by  water,  provided  the  other  gases  be  not  soluble  in  water. 
Gaseous  ammonia  can  also  be  very  well  separated  from  all 
other  gases  with  which  it  can  occur  in  mixture,  by  means 
of  dry  chloride  of  calcium. 
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Separation  of  Hydrogen  from  Chlorine^  Bromine,  Iodine, 
and  Cyanogen:  Analysis  of  Muriatic,  Hydrobromic,  Hydro- 
iodic,  and  Hydrocyanic  Jdds, — The  compounds  of  hydrogeB 
with  chloripe,  bromine,  iodine,  and  cyanogen,  or  the  muri- 
atic, hydrobromic,  hydroiodic,  and  hydrocyanic  acids, 
supposed  to  be  contained  in  aqueous  solutions,  are  quan- 
titatively estimated  according  to  methods  which  have  been 
partly  described  in  preceding  sections.  The  precipitation 
of  muriatic  acid  is  eflfected  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  precipitation  of  the  hydrobromic  and  hydro- 
iodic acids  could  also  be  effected  by  the  same  reagent 
In  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid, 
*  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  appears  likev^se  to  be  the 
best  precipitant.  From  the  weight  of  the  precipitated 
cyanuret  of  silver,  the  quantity  of  the  acid  in  the  solution 
is  reckoned.  It  would  probably  be  safer,  to  convert  the 
cyanuret  of  silver  into  metallic  silver  by  ignition,  and  to 
reckon  from  the  weight  of  the  silver  the  quantity  of  the 
cyanuret  of  silver,  and  thence  that  of  the  hydrocyanic 
acid.  It  is  necessary,  in  this  case,  that  the  solution  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  contain  no  muriatic  acid.  The  above 
method  of  eflfecting  the  quantitative  estimation  of  hydrocy- 
anic acid  appears  to  afford  a  more  accurate  result  than 
another  which  is  more  frequently  employed,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid  is  first  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  potash,  then  with  a  solution  of  iron  containing 
both  protoxide  and  peroxide,  and  finally  with  diluted  mu- 
riatic acid.  A  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  is  produced, 
from  the  weight  of  which,  the  quantity  of  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  calculated. 

Separation  of  Muriatic  Acid  Gas  from  other  Gases. — 
When  muriatic  acid  in  the  gaseous  state  is  mingled  with 
other  gases,  it  can  be  separated  by  water,  which  absorbs  it 
completely  and  rapidly.  The  other  gases  must,  however, 
be  insoluble  in  water.  To  separate  muriatic  acid  gas  from 
carbonic  acid  gas,  pieces  of  dry  borax  are  put  through  the 
mercury  into  the  gaseous  mixture.  The  borax  absorbs 
the  muriatic  acid  gas,  but  does  not  act  on  the  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

Analysis  of  the  Compounds  of  Hydrogen  and  Carbon, — ^The 
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compounds  foimed  by  hydrogen  and  carbon  are  partly 
gaseous,  partly  liquid,  partly  solid.    They  frequently  occur 
in  combination  vnih  one  another,  in  which  cases  the  ana- 
lysis is  accompanied  by  difficulties.  When  the  two  gaseous 
compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  carburetted  hy-. 
drogen  gas  in  minimum  of  carbon  (gas  of  marshes,  fire- 
damp), and  the  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  in  maximum  of 
carbon  (olefiant  gas),  occur  together,  as  they  do  in  the 
gaseous  mixture  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  coal  and 
oil,  and  employed  in  gas-lighting,  they  can  be  separated 
from  one  another,  accoi*ding  to  Henry  (Annales  de  Ckimie 
et  de  Physiquey  T.  xviii.  p.  72),  by  the  following  process: 
The  gaseous  mixture  is  treated  with  chlorine  gas.  Chlorine 
gas  combines,  in  darkness,  with  olefiant  gas  alone,  pro- 
ducing chlorine  ether;  but,  in  the  sunshine,  it  combines 
Yfiih  the  gas  of  marshes,  producing  muriatic  acid  and  car- 
bonic acid.    The  separation  of  the  two  sorts  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas  can  be  efiected,  of  course,  only  over  water, 
because  chlorine  gas  is  absorbed  by  mercury.    The  ope- 
rator first  passes  chlorine  gas  into  a  graduated  glass  tube 
over  water,  and  measures  the  volume  of  the  chlorine.    He 
then  permits  the  gaseous  mixture  for  examination,  which 
must  previously  have  been  measured  in  another  graduated 
glass  tube,  to  rise  into  the  tube  and  mix  with  the  chlorine 
gas.    The  more  olefiant  gas  the  mixture  contains,  the  less 
chlorine  gas  is  necessary  to  be  added  to  it ;  because  only 
one  volume  of  chlorine  gas  is  required  to  combine  with  qne 
volume  of  olefiant  gas,  to  produce  chlorine  ether.    In  order 
that  the  action  of  the  chlorine  may.  take  place  in  darkness, 
it  is  best  to  cover  the  glass  tube  with  a  paper  case ;  but 
when  the  experiment  is  performed  by  candle-light,  this  pre- 
caution is  scarcely  necessary.    When  the  gaseous  mixture 
has  reposed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  all  the  chlorine  ether 
will  have  separated.    The  quantity  of  the  olefiant  gas  is 
then  calculated  from  the  diminution  of  bulk  of  the  gaseous 
mixture.      Half  the  quantity  which  disappears  is  the 
volume  of  the  olefiant  gas.    Tl^  mixture  i&  then  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  merely  to  full  day-light,  whereupon 
the  gas  of  marshes  is  converted  by  the  chlorine  gas  into 
muriatic  acid  gas,  which  is  completely  absorbed  by  the 
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water^  and  carbonic  acid  which  continues  in  the  gaseous 
.  state.    The  decomposition  is  effected  more  rapidly  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun  than  by  mere  day-light    If  an  excess  of 
chlorine  gas  has  been  employed  in  this  experiment,  then 
the  gas  remaining  after  the  decomposition,  and  which 
consists  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  chlorine  gas,  will  be 
completely  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  This 
is  not  the  case  when  too  small  a  quantity  of  chlorine  gas 
has  been  employed,  because  the  carbonic  oxide  gas  then 
produced  is  not  absorbable  by  caustic  potash.     Neither  is 
it  the  case  when  the  gaseous  mixture  submitted  to  exami- 
nation contains  other  gases  than  those  composed  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen.     Four  volumes  of  chlorine  gas  are  required 
to  convert  one  volume  of  carburetted  hydrogen  in  minimum 
of  carbon,  into  carbonic  and  muriatic  acids.— This  method 
of  separation  cannot  give  such  accurate  results  as  are 
obtained  in  the  analysis  of  other  gases.    As  the  expe- 
riment must  be  performed  over  water,  the  carbonic  acid 
and  the  chlorine  gas  are  partly  dissolved  before  the  volume 
of  either  can  be  properly  measured.   If  an  attempt  to  avoid 
this  be  made  by  using  water  saturated  with  chlorine,  then 
a  portion  of  chlorine  ether  is  formed  while  the  measured 
volume  of  gas  for  examination  is  passed  through  the  liquid 
into  the  tube,  whereby  another  source  of  error  is  produced. 
Finally,  a  portion  of  gaseous  chlorine  ether  is  formed  after 
the  absorption  of  the  defiant  gas  in  the  dark,  on  which 
account  the  volume  of  the  gas  not  absorbed  in  the  dark, 
appears  larger  than  it  should  do. 

If  one  volume  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  in  minimum 
of  carbon,  is  mixed  in  a  glass  tube  such  as  is  represented 
at  page  383,  with  rather  more  than  twice  its  volume  of 
oxygen  gas,  and  is  then  exploded  by  the  electric  spark,  it 
is  wholly  converted  into  water  and  carbonic  acid.  The 
resulting  carbonic  acid  gas  occupies  the  same  bulk  as  the 
decomposed  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  After  the  explo- 
sion, the  resulting  carbonic  acid  gas  is  separated  from  the 
excess  of  oxygen  gas  in  the  usual  manner,  namely,  by 
absorption  by  caustic  potash. — If  a  volume  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas  in  maximum  of  carbon,  is  exploded  in  a 
similar  manner  with  rather  more  than  three  times  its 
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volume  of  oxygen  gas^  it  is  likewise  completely  converted 
into  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas ;  bat^  in  this  case^  the 
volume  of  the  resulting  carbonic  acid  gas  is  twice  as  large 
as  the  volume  of  the  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  submitted 
to  experiment.^ — ^When  a  gaseous  mixture  consists  of  the 
two  sorts  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas^  its  volume  is  first 
accurately  measured,  and  it  is  then  exploded  with  oxygen 
gas.  The  operator  can  then  very  easily  find  the  proportions 
of  the  mixed  gases  from  the  resulting  volume  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  After  the  explosion,  caustic  potash  is  introduced 
into  the  glass  to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid.  The  diminution 
of  bulk  thus  produced,  indicates  the  volume  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas.  This  must  always  be  larger  than  the  volume  of 
the  gaseous  mixture  submitted  to  analysis.  The  excess 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  volume  of  the  olefiant  gas 
contained  in  the  gaseous  mixture.  Knowing  this,  the 
volume  of  the  gas  of  marshes  can  easily  be  calculated. 
If,  for  example,  the  gaseous  mixture  amounted  to  60 
volumes,  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  to  80  volumes,  then 
the  gaseous  mixture  contained  30  volumes  of  olefiant  gas, 
and  20  volumes  of  gas  of  marshes. 

The  performance  of  this  experiment  is  attended  with 
danger,  particularly  when  the  gaseous  mixture  contains 
much  olefiant  gas.  The  decomposition  is  accompanied  by 
so  violent  an  explosion,  that  the  thickest  glass  tubes  are 
shattered  to  pieces  with  facility.  It  is  proper,  therefore, 
to  explode  but  a  small  quantity  of  the  gas  at  once,  and 
to  wrap  a  cloth  about  the  glass  tube  previous  to  th^ 
explosion. 

If  the  gaseous  mixture  contains  free  hydrogen  gas,  the 
results  afforded  by  the  above  method  of  analysis,  are  by  no 
means  accurate. 

Analysis  of  Gaseous  Mixtures^  containing  the  two  sorts  of 
Carburetted  Hydrogen,  toith  Hydrogen,  Carbonic  Oxide, 
Carbonic  Acid,  and  Nitrogen. — The  gaseous  mixtures  which 
contain  the  two  sorts  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  can  also 
contain  free  hydrogen  gas,  carbonic  oxide  gas,  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  nitrogen  gas.  These  six  gases  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  the  following  process:  The 
volume  of  the  gaseous  mixture  is  first  measured  over 
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mercury.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  is  then  removed  by  a 
piece  of  moistened  caustic  potash,  which  is  fastened  on  an 
iron  wire,  and  pushed  through  the  mercury  into  the  gas. 
After  absorption,  the  potash  is  drawn  out,  and  the  volume 
of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  estimated  from  the  diminution 
of  bulk.  The  operator  then  introduces  potassium  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube,  which  must  be  held  in  an  inclined 
position,  and  heated.  The  potassium,  if  added  in  sufficient 
quantity,  decomposes  the  carbonic  oxide  gas  completely, 
but  does  not  act  on  the  other  gases.  The  carbon  of 
the  carbonic  oxide  gas  is  deposited  upon  the  potassium, 
while  the  oxygen  belonging  to  it  enters  into  combination 
with  the  potassium.  The  diminution  of  the  bulk  of  the 
gas  intimates  the  volume  of  the  carbonic  oxide.  A  mea- 
sured volume  of  the  residual  gas  is  then  treated  over  water 
in  darkness  with  chlorine  gas,  in  the  manner  described 
above.  The  olefiant  gas  is  thus  removed.  The  residue  is 
then  exposed  with  chlorine  gas  to  day-light ;  upon  which, 
the  gas  of  marshes,  and  the  free  hydrogen  gas,  both  com- 
bine with  chlorine.  The  mixture  must  not  be  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  for  if  much  free  hydrogen  be 
present,  an  explosion  may  be  occasioned.  The  gas  of 
marshes  leaves  carbonic  acid.  The  muriatic  acid  gas  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  the  chlorine  with  the  hydrogen 
of  the  gas  of  marshes,  and  with  the  free  hydrogen,  is 
absorbed  by  the  water.  The  residual  gas  is  shaken  with 
mercury,  which  separates  the  excess  of  chlorine.  The 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  then  absorbed  in  the  usual  manner  by 
caustic  potash,  and  its  volume  is  ascertained.  Hereby, 
the  quantity  of  the  gas  of  marshes  is  ascertained ;  for  its 
volume  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  resulting  carbonic 
acid  gas.  The  remainder  consists  of  nitrogen  gas,  which 
is  now  measured.  The  volume  of  the  free  hydrogen  gas  is 
ascertained  from  the  loss. — It  will  be  understood,  that  this 
operation  cannot  give  very  accurate  results.  Neverthe- 
less, the  results  obtained  approach  the  truth  pretty  nearly ; 
and,  since  the  examination  of  such  gaseous  mixtures  is 
almost  always  undertaken  for  merely  technical  purposes, 
the  results  obtained  by  this  mode  of  experimenting  may  be 
considered  as  sufficiently  accurate. 
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Analysis  of  a  Gaseous  Mixture^  containing  Gas  of  Marshes, 
Carbonic  Acid,  Nitrogen,  and  Oxygen, — When  the  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  gas  is  not  mingled  with  all  the  above 
named  gases,  but  only  with  some  of  them,  the  analysis  can 
then  be  performed  in  a  simpler  manner.  The  gas  of  marshes 
commonly  contains  not  only  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  in 
minimum  of  carbon,  but  carbonic  acid  gas  and  atmospheric 
air,  or  rather  nitrogen  gas  and  oxygen  gas.  The  volume 
of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  found  by  absorption  by  caustic 
potash.  The  volume  of  the  oxygen  gas  is,  in  the  present 
instance,  best  ascertained  by  means  of  phosphorus,  which 
absorbs  it  with  sufficient  accuracy.  The  phosphorus  is 
placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  glass  tube  after  the  removal 
of  the  potash.  The  residual  gas  is  afterwards  mixed  with 
chlorine  gas  over  water,  and  exposed  to  day-light,  to 
decompose  the  carburetted  hydrogen.  The  resulting  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  the  excess  of  chlorine  gas,  are  removed 
by  potash.    The  residue  is  nitrogen  gas. 

Decomposition  of  the  Compounds  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen, 
by  Ignition  with  Oxide  of  Copper. — To  determine  with  accu- 
racy the  proportion  of  Uie  elements  in  the  many  compounds 
of  carbon  with  hydrogen,  it  is  best,  whether  the  compound 
be  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  to  convert  it  into  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  by  ignition  with  deutoxide  of  copper.  The 
method  of  operating  will  be  fully  described  in  a  subsequent 
paragraph. 

Analysis  of  the  Compounds  of  Phosphorus  and  Hydrogen. — 
The  compounds  of  hydrogen  with  phosphorus,  which  are 
all  gaseous,  can  be  best  analysed  as  follows :  A  weighed 
quantity  of  dry  chloride  or  sulphuret  of  copper  is  exposed 
to  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  the  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
is  in  the  mean  time  passed  over  it.  The  hydrogen  of  the 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  combines  with  the  chlorine  to 
form  muriatic  acid  gas,  or  with  the  sulphur  to  form  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas,  which,  in  either  case,  flies  away.  The 
phosphorus,  in  the  mean  while,  combines  with  the  copper 
to  form  phosphuret  of  copper,  which  remains  wholly  be- 
hind. The  phosphuret  of  copper  contains  more  or  less 
phosphorus,  according  as  more  or  less  of  that  element  was 
contained  in  the  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas.    From  the 
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xireight  of  the  resulting  phosphuret  of  copper^  the  quantity 
of  copper  in  which  is  known,  since  the  experiment  is  per- 
formed with  a  weighed  portion  of  chloride  or  sulphuret  of 
copper,  the  composition  of  the  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  can  be  calculated.  The  spontaneously  inflammable 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  always  contains  hydrogen  gas 
.  in  a  state  of  mere  admixture.  The  sulphuret  of  copper  is, 
however,  not  at  all  attacked  by  hydrogen  gas ;  nor  is  the 
chloride  of  copper  or  the  resulting  phosphuret  of  copper 
affected  by  hydrogen  gas,  except  at  a  temperature  much 
higher  than  any  which  need  be  employed  in  the  expe- 
riment. 

Analysis  of  the  Gaseous  Compound  of  Sulphur  and  Hydro- 
gen. — The  gaseous  compound  of  sulphur  and  hydrogen, 
called  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  is  quantitatively  esti- 
mated by  the  process  already  described  at  page  228.  When 
the  volume  of  this  compound^  which  may  exist  in  a  gaseous 
mixture,  is  to  be  determined,  the  gas  may  be  fully  absorbed 
by  various  substances.  The  absorption  is  best  effected  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
A  piece  of  moistened  caustic  potash  is  fastened  on  the  end 
of  a  thin  iron  wire  and  passed  through  the  mercury  into  the 
gaseous  mixture.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  thus 
completely  absorbed.  But  if  the  gaseous  mixture  contains 
other  gases  .also  susceptible  of  complete  absorption  by 
caustic  potash,  as,  for  example,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
some  other  gaseous  acids,  then  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  must  be  absorbed  by  acetate  of  lead  strongly  moistened 
with  acetic  acid,  or  instead  of  that,  by  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead  mixed  with  acetic  acid,  which  is 
incapable  of  absorbing  carbonic  acid  gas.  When  muriatic 
acid  gas  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  exist  in  mixture 
together,  they  may  be  separated  by  a  very  small  portion  of 
water.  This  very  easily  dissolves  the  muriatic  acid  gas, 
but  takes  up  a  far  smaller  quantity  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  Since,  however,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  is  in  some  measure  dissolved  by  the  water,  it  is  better 
to  employ  borax  to  separate  these  two  gases.  This  is  a 
method  which  has  been  recommended  by  Cluzel  (Annales 
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de  Ckimie,  LXXXiv.  p.  110).  Borax  easUy  absorbs  muri- 
atic acid  gas,  even  when  it  is  employed  in  lumps.  It  would 
also  be  possible  to  separate  sulphurous  acid  gas  from  car- 
bonic acid  gas  by  using  borax,  which  absorbs  all  the  strong 
acid  gases  but  not  others;  yet  the  method  described  at 
page  310,  of  separating  these  two  gases  by  brown  oxide  of 
lead,  is  still  preferable. 

In  all  experiments  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  over 
mercury,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  gas  is  decom- 
posed, even  in  the  cold,  though  slowly,  by  the  mercury. 
Sulphur  is  absorbed  and  hydrogen  set  at  liberty.  The 
volume  of  the  gas  remains  unchanged. 

Precipitation  of  Sulpkttretted  Hydrogen. — ^When  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  is  dissolved  in  a  liquid,  it  can  be  best 
estimate  by  precipitation.  The  liquid  is  mixed  with  the 
solution  of  a  metallic  oxide,  with  which  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  can  form  an  insoluble  sulphuret.  The  operator 
can  employ  for  this  purpose  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  of  perchloride  of  copper.  The  use  of  acetate  of  lead  is 
less  advisable.  When  the  resulting  sulphuret  has  been 
separated,  it  is  proper  to  treat  the  sulphuret  of  silver  or 
sulphuret  of  copper  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  Complete 
oxidation  should  be  effected.  The  sulphuric  acid  thus 
produced  is  then  precipitated  by  a  salt  of  barytes  as  sul- 
phate of  barytes.  The  operator  determines  the  weight  of 
this  precipitate,  and  calculates  thence  the  quantity  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  method  is  in  every  respect 
preferable  to  that  according  to  which  the  quantity  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the 
metallic  sulphuret ;  for  if  any  chlorides  ^ere  present,  the 
nitrate  of  silver  would  not  only  precipitate  sulphuret  of 
silver  but  chloride  of  silver.  This  could  be  prevented, 
indeed,  by  the  addition  of  ammonia ;  but  then  other  sub- 
stances might  by  that  means  be  precipitated. — This  method 
of  estimating  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  employed  with 
good  effect  in  the  analysis  of  sulphurous  mineral  waters, 
or  in  other  cases  where  small  quantities  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  are  dissolved  in  a  liquid.  The  operator  must 
remember,  however,  that  the  presence  of  metallic  sulphu- 
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rets  in  solution,  as,  for  example,  sulphuret  of  potassium 
and  sulphuret  of  sodium,  can  also  precipitate  the  metallic 
oxides  as  insoluble  sulphurets. 

Separation  of  Hydrogen  from  Selenium^  Tellurium^  and 
Arsenic. — The  gaseous  compounds  of  selenium  and  tellu- 
rium with  hydrogen,  are  so  very  similar  to  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  that  they  can  be  separated  from  other  gases 
and  quantitatively  estimated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
latter. — ^With  respect  to  the  gaseous  compound  of  arsenic 
with  hydrogen,  we  have  only  to  observe,  that  no  method  of 
effecting  its  separation  from  other  gases,  and  of  estimating 
its  quantity,  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Analysis  of  Organic  Substances. — We  have  now  to  treat  of 
the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  solid,  liquid,  and  even 
gaseous  compounds,  containing  hydrogen,  by  means  of 
combustion  with  chlorate  of  potash  or  deutoxide  of  copper. 
The  substances,  of  which  the  composition  is  thus  deter- 
mined, consist  principally  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen, 
or  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  They  are 
commonly  termed  organic  substances.  It  has,  however, 
been  often  remarked  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  many 
other  substances,  particularly  such  as  contain  carboti,  can 
also  be  best  analysed  in  this  manner. 

It  is  impossible  to  give,  in  this  Manual,  any  account  of 
the  methods  of  separating  organic  substances  into  what  are 
called  their  proximate  elements.  What  is  to  be  explained 
here,  is  the  method  of  resolving  organic  bodies,  with  accu- 
racy, into  their  ultimate  elements.  The  decomposition  is 
effected  by  oxidising  the  constituents  of  the  organic  bodies, 
by  converting  the  hydrogen  into  water,  the  carbon  into 
carbonic  acid.  The  nitrogen  alone  can  never  be  oxidised. 
It  is  always  obtained  in  the  state  of  nitrogen  gas.  The 
water  produced  in  the  operation  is  accurately  weighed, 
and  the  respective  volumes  of  the  resulting  carbonic  acid 
and  nitrogen  ^ases  are  measured.  The  composition  of  the 
substance  submitted  to  examination  can  then  be  easily 
calculated.  The  quantity  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the 
substance  is  almost  always  best  estimated  from  the  loss. 

Employment  of  Chlorate  of  Potash,  in  the  Decomposition  of 
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Organic  SMft«tence«.— Gay-Lu8SAC  and  Thenard,  as  weD 
as  Berzelius,  employed  chlorate  of  potash  Id  their  earlier 
analyses.  The  substance  to  be  examined  was  mingled 
therewith  and  ignited.  The  individual  constituents  of  the 
substance  then  became  oxidised  by  the  oxygen  gas  set  at 
liberty  by  the  chlorate  of  potash.  Gay-Lussac  and  The- 
nard, who  performed  the  first  accurate  analyses  in  this 
manner,  contrived  a*  very  ingenious  apparatus  for  the  pur- 
^^e  ( Recherches  Pkysico-Chimiques,  T.  II.  p.  269).  But  this 
instrument  was  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  admit  of  the 
direct  weighing  of  the  water  produced^  so  that  the  quantity 
of  the  water  had  to  be  reckoned  from  the  loss  experienced. 
In  consequence  of  this  failure,  the  quantity  of  hydrogen 
contained  in  the  substance  submitted  to  experiment,  was 
determined  with  far  less  accuracy  than  when  the  resulting 
water  could  be  weighed.  The  inventors  of  the  apparatus 
have  therefore  of  late  abandoned  the  use  of  it. 

According  to  Bbrzelius  (Lehrhuch  der  Ckemie,  T.  ill. 
p.  161),  the  decomposition  by  means  of  chlorate  of  potash 
is  performed  as  follows.  The  substance  for  examination, 
either  in  a  state  of  purity,  or  combined  with  oxide  of  lead, 
which  is  the  better  method,  is  mixed  with  chlorate  of 
potash,  and  put  into  a  long  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end. 
The  tube  has  an  interior  diameter  of  half  an  inch.  The 
mixing  of  the  substance  for  examination  with  the  chlorate 
of  potash,  is  performed  in  a  mortar  previously  heated  to 
+212^  F.  or  even  higher,  that  it  may  be  perfectly  dry.  One 
part  of  the  substance  is  very  accurately  mixed  with  five  or 
six  parts  of  dry  chlorate  of  potash.  The  mixture  is  after- 
wards rubbed  together  with  ten  or  twelve  times  its  weight 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  recently  fused  to  deprive  it  of  mois- 
ture. The  mixture  must  be  made  with  great  care,  and  the 
mortar  must  be  kept  constantly  hot  during  the  operation, 
that  no  moisture  may  be  absorbed.  The  mixture  is  then 
put  into  the  tube ;  the  portion  which  adheres  to  the  mortar 
can  be  completely  removed  by  being  rubbed  with  small 
quantities  of  the  dry  powder  of  chloride  of  sodium.  The 
operator  first  places  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  a  mixture 
of  chloride  of  sodium  with  a  little  chlorate  of  potash.  The 
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mixture  is  then  introdaced  above.  The  last  fourth  part  of 
the  mixture  is  mixed  with  an  additional  quantity  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium^  in  order  that  the  decomposition  may  be  more 
easily  managed  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation. 
Above  the  mixture^  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium 
mixed  with  a  little  chlorate  of  potash,  is  placed.  By  put- 
ting chlorate  of  potash  both  before  and  after  the  substance 
which  is  to  be  decomposed,  two  very  important  objects  are 
gained.  In  the  first  place,  the  operation  commences  with 
a  disengagement  of  oxygen  gas,  so  that  the  substance  to 
be  decomposed  is  already  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  gas, 
at  the  moment  when  the  heat  begins  to  act  upon  it.  And, 
secondly,  when  the  decomposition  is  ended,  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  aqueous  vapour  remaining  in  the  tube  and 
other  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  effectually  driven  forward 
to  their  proper  places  by  the  final  current  of  oxygen  gas. 
When  the  entire  mixture  has  thus  been  placed  in  Hie  tube, 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube  is  drawn  out  over  a  lamp,  and 
the  point  is  bent  at  an  obtuse  angle. 

The  contracted  point  of  the  tube  is  placed  in  a  little 
vessel  which  serves  as  a  receiver.    This  has  the  shape  of 

the  annexed  figure,  c,  and  must  be  as  small 
as  possible.  This  vessel  is  connected  with 
the  tube,  a,  in  which  the  combustion  is  ope- 
rated, by  a  tube  of  Indian  rubber.  The  use 
of  this  receiver  is  to  collect  the  water  pro- 
duced during  the  experiment.  That  none  of 
the  water  may  be  lost,  the  gas  which  passes 
from  the  vessel  c  is  led  into  a  glass  tube,  d, 
filled  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  connected 
with  the  receiver,  c,  by  a  tube  of  Indian  rubber.    The 


other  end  of  the  tube,  d,  is  connected  by  a  tube  of  Indian 
rubber,  with  a  gas-conducting  tube  leading  to  the  mercurial 
trough.    The  following  figure  represents  the  whole  appa- 
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ratus.  The  receiver,  the  tube  with  the  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  the  caoutchouc  connectors,  are  all  weighed  before  the 
experiment. 


The  pressure  of  the  mercury  in  the  trough  upon  the  gas 
which  is  disengaged  from  the  tube,  sometimes  causes  the 
expansion  of  the  tube  while  softened  by  the  heat,  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  produce  a  hole.  To  prevent  this,  the  tube 
is  wrapped  round  very  tight  with  thin  tin  plate,  and  is 
bound  round  with  iron  wire.  The  tube  thus  armed  is 
heated  in  an  oblong  furnace,  which  can  be  set  up  with  a 
few  bricks.  The  heat  is  first  applied  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube,  and  the  lower  part  is  protected  from  the  heat  by 
a  moveable  screen  of  iron  plate,  which  is  so  contrived  that 
the  tube  can  pass  through  it  The  screen  is  moved  back- 
wards in  proportion  as  the  combustion  proceeds,  while  the 
upper  part  of  the  glass  tube,  where  the  combustion  is 
ended,  is  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  ignition. 

The  quantity  of  the  substance  submitted  to  analysis 
must  not  be  too  great,  when  all  the  gas  it  produces  is  to 
be  collected ;  five,  or,  at  most,  eight  grains  is  the  proper 
quantity.  If  the  substance  contains  only  hydrogen,  carbon, 
and  oxygen,  then  merely  the  quantity  of  the  water  and  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  determined.  The  quantity  of  the 
water  is  ascertained  by  direct  weighing.  A  little  water 
always  remains  in  the  sharp  point  of  the  tube  in  which  the 
combustion  is  effected.  This  point  is  therefore  cut  off 
with  a  file,  and  weighed  with  the  receiver  and  the  chloride 
of  calcium  tube.  It  is  afterwards  separated,  dried,  and 
weighed  alone.  The  weight  is  deducted  from  the  weight 
of  the  receiver  and  the  tube  weighed  with  it    What  the 
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latter  then  weigh  more  than  they  weighed  before  the  expe- 
riment, is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water. 

The  quantity  of  the  resulting  gas  can  be  estimated  either 
according  to  weight  or  to  volume.  In  the  first  case,  it  is 
collected  under  a  bell  glass  sufficiently  large  to  receive  all 
the  gas  disengaged  during  the  experiment  The  operator 
introduces,  into  this  receiver,  a  little  glass  vessel,  contain- 
ing caustic  potash,  and  bound  over  at  the  mouth  with  glove 
leather.  This  little  vessel  has  the  form  of  the  annexed 
figure,  e.    After  it  has  been  weighed,  it  is  fastened  by 

means  of  the  knob  at  the  bottom  to  a  fine 
ignited  iron  wire,  by  which  it  can  be  pushed 
through  the  mercury  into  the  receiver,  /. 
When  the  mercury  ceases  to  ascend  in  the 
receiver,  the  whole  is  allowed  to  repose  for 
twelve  hours,  the  vessel  e  remaining  in  the 
receiver.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  ves- 
sel e  is  taken  out,  cleansed  from  adhering 
particles  of  mercury,  and  weighed.  The  increase  of  weight 
indicates  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  gas  is  to  be  estimated  according 
to  volume,  the  operator  must  collect  the  gas  in  glass  tubes 
of  not  too  great  a  diameter.  These  tubes  must  be  gradu- 
ated, and  it  is  always  best  when  they  are  divided  into 
cubic  centimeters  (see  page  382>  Several  of  these  tubes 
should  be  in  readiness,  that  the  operator  may  be  able  to 
collect  all  the  gas.  They  must  be  pressed  into  the  mercury 
until  the  latter  stands  equally  high  both  within  and  without 
the  tube.  The  carbonic  acid  must  then  be  absorbed,  in  the 
well  known  maimer,  by  a  piece  of  moistened  potash.  By 
this  means,  the  operator  finds  the  volume  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  from  which  he  then  calculates  the  quantity  of 
carbon.  This  method,  however,  is  subject  to  more  acci- 
dents than  the  former.  Berzelius,  therefore,  always 
employs  the  former  method,  when  the  substance  submitted 
to  analysis  contains  no  nitrogen.  When  nitrogen  forms  a 
constituent  of  a  substance  thus  examined,  it  is  necessary, 
as  will  be  described  farther  on,  to  adopt  another  course  of 
procedure. 

This  method  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  the  quan- 
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tity  of  the  hydrogen  to  be  estimated  with  great  accuiacj, 
since  the  water  afforded  by  the  decomposition  is  coUectel 
and  weighed.  When^  however,  the  substance  submitted  to 
analysis  is  not  quite  anhydrous,  then  the  water  obtained  it 
partly  that  which  was  present  in  the  compound,  partly  that 
produced  by  the  hydrogen. 

Employment  of  Oxide  of  Copper  in  the  Analysis  of  OrgoMk 
Substances. — Chlorate  of  potash  cannot  be  employed  witk 
advantage  in  the  analysis  of  substances  which  contaii 
nitrogen.    The  excess  of  oxygen  can  easily  produce  nitric 
acid^  and  on  employing  a  smaller  quantity  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  the  combustion  is  effected  but  imperfectly.     Gay- 
LussAC   has   therefore  recommended   the   deutoxide  of 
copper  to  be  employed  in  decompositions  of  this  descrip- 
tion.  The  superiority  of  deutoxide  of  copper  over  chlorate 
of  potash  is  now  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  it  is 
almost  invariably  employed  in  organic  analyses,  even  ^iiA 
substances  which  do  not  contain  nitrogen.     Gay-Lussac 
recommended  at  first,  for  the  prevention  of  errors  in  the 
case  of  the  production  of  nitric  acid  by  substances  con- 
taijiing  nitrogen,  the  putting  of  metallic  copper,  in  the  state 
of  filings  or  spirals  of  fine  wire,  into  the  tube  above  the 
oxide  of  copper,  and  considered  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
keep  this  metallic  copper  in  a  continual  state  of  ignition 
during  the  experiment,  in  order  that  the  oxides  of  nitrogen 
might  be  reduced.    According  to  Berzblius,  however, 
this  precaution  is  quite  unnecessary. 

The  apparatus  employed  in  these  experiments  has  often 
been  so  contrived,  that  the  water  produced  by  the  decom- 
position could  not  be  weighed.  In  such  a  case,  the  quantity 
of  hydrogen  contained  in  the  substance  submitted  to 
analysis  must  be  ascertained  by  calculation.  It  is  then 
necessary  to  weigh  the  tube  with  the  deutoxide  of  copper 
both  before  and  after  the  experiment.  The  loss  of  weight, 
sustained  in  consequence  of  the  ignition,  indicates  at  once 
the  quantity  of  the  substance  submitted  to  examination, 
and  of  the  oxygen  of  which  the  deutoxide  of  copper  has 
been  deprived  by  the  combustion.  If  the  weight  of  the 
resulting  gases  is  then  determined,  the  difference  between 
this  weisrht  and  the  loss  of  weight  sustained  by  the  tube,  is 
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*"  ihe  weight  of  the  water  produced. — According  to  Berze- 

•iius,  however,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  weigh  the  tube 

fefter  the  ignition  with  a  proper  degree  of  accuracy;  be- 

'  cause,  as  the  experiment  requires  the  employment  of  a  red 

..*.  Sicait,  it  is  necessary  to  envelope  the  tube  in  tin  plate  to 

'  *.  prevent  its  expansion.    If,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  use  of 

•  jthe  metallic  envelope,  a  feebler  heat  were  applied,  the 
•V;  p>mbustion,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  would  be  effected 
.   .but  imperfectly. 

.'I  Attempts  have  been  made  to  heat  the  glass  tube  by  the 
i '  .jp.aihe  of  a  spirit  lamp.  It  is  then  much  easier  to  weigh 
.ihe  tube  after  the  experiment.  But  as  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
,.  ^lal,  whep  the  operation  is  nearly  at  an  end,  to  ignite  the 
;/. 'in hole  of  the  glass  tube  at  once;  and  as  the  management 
',  ;.*  of  a  spirit  lamp  with  a  wick  as  long  as  the  glass  tube,  is 
'  accompanied  by  difficulties,  it  is  better  to  prefer  the  uniform 
heat  sifforded  by  a  charcoal  fire. 

;  .The  deutoxide  of  copper  employed  in  these  experiments 

can  be  best  prepared  as  follows :  Copper  is  dissolved  in 

pure  nitric  acid,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 

,  ^lie  salt  is  strongly  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible.    The 

-  resulting  deutoxide  of  copper  contains  no  traces  of  nitric 
•    acid,  if  the  heat  has  been  sufficiently  powerful.  It  is  much 

inore  difficult  to  prepare  deutoxide  of  copper  of  equal 

purity  by  any  other  process. 

/.'A  very  disagreeable  circumstance  attending  the  employ- 

-pieot  of  the  deutoxide  of  copper  is,  that  it  has  the  property 
'\ ;  *o£*a^bl[sprbing  hygrometric  moisture  with  greater  readiness 
'^   '^an  most  other  pulverulent  substances.     It  is,  conse- 

•  *(|i^emly,  necessary  to  ignite  the  deutoxide  of  copper  imme- 
'..  *<Ji^lely  before  the  experiment,  to  weigh  it  while  hot,  and  to 
■  V  /mix'it  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  in  a  hot  mortar,  with  the 

'  j^ui^stance  which  is  to  be  analysed.  By  proceeding  thus, 
/  •  Ae  absorption  of  moisture  can  be  almost  entirely  avoided. 
'-•  TSerzelius  has  succeeded  in  analysing  substances  which 
were  free  from  hydrogen,  and  in  experiments  which  required 
,[  irom  400  to  600  grains  of  deutoxide  of  copper,  without  ob- 
'.  taining  more  than  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  grain  of  water. 
.  "     Gay-Lussac  and  Liebig  (Annales  de  Ckimie  et  de  Phy- 

—  ^ue^  Ty  xxv.  p.  290)  recommend  the  following  method 

:    PA*RT  II.  E  E 
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of  expellin<^  hygrometric  moisture  from  the  mixture  of  the 
substance  for  analysis  with  the  deutoxide  of  copper :  The 
glass  tube  in  which  the  mixture  has  been  placed^  is  con- 
nected with  a  tube  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium.  The 
latter  is  connected  by  a  flexible  tube  of  lead,  with  a  glass 
receiver  standing  on  the  table  of  an  air-pump.  When  the 
apparatus  is  exhausted  of  air  by  the  pump,  the  moisture 
passes  out  of  the  tube  with  the  air.  When  air  is  allowed 
to  enter  the  apparatus,  it  must  pass  necessarily  through 
the  tube  containing  the  chloride  of  calcium,  and  become 
perfectly  dry  before  it  enters  the  tube  containing  the  mix- 
ture. But,  in  order  still  more  efiectually  to  drive  the 
bygrometric  water  from  the  mixture,  it  is  good  to  unmerse 
the  glass  tube  which  contains  the  mixture  in  another  tube 
of  very  large  diameter  and  full  of  water  kept  boiling  hot. 
The  large  glass  tube  must  be  closed  by  a  cork  having  two 
holes  bored  through  it;  the  glass  tube  with  the  mixture  is 
put  through  one  of  these  holes,  and  a  bent  tube  to  carry  off 
the  steam  through  the  other.  If,  now,  the  operator  alter- 
nately exhausts  the  apparatus  of  air,  and  allows  fresh  air 
to  enter  the  tube  through  the  chloride  of  calcium,  the  mix- 
ture is  naturally  deprived  of  its  bygrometric  water. 

When  the  combustion  of  the  substance  is  completed, 
there  always  remains  a  small  quantity  of  the  gaseous  pro- 
duct, both  in  the  tube  and  the  receiver.  That  this  may 
lead  to  the  smallest  possible  error,  these  parts  of  the  appa- 
ratus are  made  extremely  small:  the  tube  which  lead^ 
from  the  apparatus  to  the  mercurial  trough  must  only  be  a 
large  thermometer  tube.  Yet,  this  loss  can,  according  to 
Berzelius,  be  altogether  avoided,  by  proceeding  as  foi-. 
lows :  The  operator  mixes  a  few  grains  of  fused  chlorate 
of  potash  with  three  or  four  times  as  much  deutoxide  of 
copper.  He  places  this  mixture  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube, 
puts  above  it  as  much  pure  deutoxide  of  copper  as  occu- 
pies an  inch  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  then  introduces 
the  mixture  which  is  to  be  analysed.  When  the  ignition 
of  the  substance  is  finished,  and  the  disengagement  of  gas 
ceases,  then  heat  is  applied  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  tube, 
to  cause  the  decomposition  of  the  chlorate  of  potash.  The 
oxygen  gas  which  then  escapes,  drives  all  the  other  gas 
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out  of  the  apparatus^  and  carries  it  into  the  bell-glass  of 
the  mercurial  trough. 

This  method  can  be  extremely  well  employed  in  the 
analysis  of  the  substances  which  contain  no  nitrogen,  and 
in  which  case  all  the  gas  can  be  collected  in  one  receiver. 
But,  in  the  analysis  of  the  substances  which  contain  nitro- 
gen, it  is  necessary  to  collect  the  disengaged  gas  in  at  least 
three  different  glass  tubes.  The  gas  in  the  first  tube  then 
contains  the  small  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  which 
remained  in  the  apparatus  at  the  commencement  of  the 
operation;  that  in  the  second  tube  is  entirely  free  from 
impurities ;  that  in  the  third  tube  contains  the  oxygen  gas 
expelled  from  the  chlorate  of  potash.  The  volume  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  contained  in  the  three  glass  tubes  must 
be  accurately  determined  in  the  usual  manner,  by  caustic 
potash.  The  operator  must  determine  with  great  accuracy 
the  relation  in  volume  of  the  carbonic  acid  to  the  nitrogen 
gas  in  the  second  tube.  According  to  the  relation  so 
determined,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  gas  contained  in  the 
other  tubes,  can  be  calculated  from  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  found  there ;  for,  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  two  gases  are  in  all  cases  the  same. 

Pelletier  et  Dumas  (Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Phy- 
sique, T.  XXIV.  p.  165)  employed  two  equal  portions  of  the 
substance  for  analysis ;  each  portion  was  mixed  with  the 
proper  quantity  of  deutoxide  of  copper,  and  both  portions 
were  placed  in  one  tube,  but  separated  from  one  another  by 
such  a  quantity  of  powdered  glass,  that  while  the  ignition 
of  one  portion  took  place,  the  other  portion  remained 
unaffected.  During  the  ignition  of  the  first  portion,  they 
collected  nothing  but  the  water,  and  allowed  the  gases  to 
escape.  This  had  the  effect  of  completely  carrying  the 
atmospheric  air  out  of  the  apparatus.  Then  the  second 
portion  was  decomposed,  and  both  the  water  and  the  gases 
were  collected.  They  thus  obtained  the  gases  free  from 
impurities ;  but  they  obtained,  at  the  same  time,  twice  as 
much  water  as  belonged  to  the  quantity  of  gas  obtained. 

Gay-Lussac  and  Lisbig  (Annales  de  Chimie  etdePhy- 
sique,  T.  XXV.  p.  301)  have  employed  another  method  in 
the  analysis  of  substances  which  contain  nitrogen.    The 
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object  of  this  method  was  to  collect  the  disengaged  gases 
free  from  the  least  mixture  of  atmospheric  air,  and  to 
effect  the  determination  of  the  relative  proportions  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  and  nitrogen  gas  with  the  greatest  possible 
accuracy.  To  the  glass  tube  which  contained  the  mixture 
of  the  substance  for  analysis  with  deutoxide  of  copper, 
they  joined  a  copper  tube,  and  to  the  latter  a  glass  tube  to 
receive  the  gases  resulting  from  the  decomposition.  This 
glass  tube  was  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  the  perpendicular 
descending  branch,  which  was  39  inches  long,  dipped  into 
a  vessel  of  mercury.  With  the  copper  tube,  there  was 
another  connected  at  a  right  angle.  This  was  provided 
with  a  stop-cock,  and  placed  in  connection  with  an  air- 
pump  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube  of  lead.  Upon  exhaust- 
ing the  apparatus  of  air,  the  mercury  rose  in  the  long  glass 
tube  to  the  height  of  about  30  inches.  When  the  mercury 
had  risen  as  high  as  it  could  rise,  the  stop-cock  was  shut, 
and  the  connection  with  the  air-pump  entirely  cut  oflT.  The 
mixture  being  then  ignited,  the  disengaged  gases  were 
obtained  quite  free  from  atmospheric  air.  The  relative 
proportions  of  the  different  gases  in  the  gaseous  mixture 
could  then  be  determined  with  great  accuracy. — It  is  of 
particular  importance,  in  the  analysis  of  compounds  con- 
taining cyanogen,  to  determine  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  gases  produced.  The  gaseous  mixture  produced  by 
the  ignition  of  the  cyanurets  with  deutoxide  of  copper, 
must  contain  precisely  two  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  to 
one  volume  of  nitrogen. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Gay-Lus$ac  and  Liebig, 
in  the  analysis  of  substances  by  means  of  deutoxide  of 
copper,  is  somewhat  different  from  that  employed  by  Ber- 
ZBLius.  It  is  represented  below.  The  graduated  glass 
tube  a,  which  is  intended  to  receive  the  gases,  is  placed  in 
a  glass  vessel.  The  tube  b  which  is  to  conduct  the  gas 
into  the  graduated  tube  has  two  parallel  perpendicular 
arms,  of  which  the  one  which  rises  is  sufficiently  long  nearly 
to  touch  the  top  of  the  graduated  tube,  when  the  latter  is 
forced  down  as  far  as  it  can  go ;  the  other  arm  of  the  con- 
ducting tube  rises  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  graduated 
tube.    When  the  large  glass  vessel  has  been  filled  with 
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mercury,  and  tbe  end  of  the  conducting  tube  has  been 
placed  within  the  graduated  tube,  the  latter  is  pressed 
down  into  the  mercury ;  tbe  atmospheric  air  is  thus  driven 
out  through  tbe  conducting  tube.    The  graduated  tube  is 


fastened  in  its  new  situation  by  being  pressed  between  the 
cheeks  of  a  holdfast  which  can  be  raised  on  a  staif  to  <itiy 
giyen  height,  and  then  be  secured  by  a  screw;  or  it  is 
secured  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  above  figure, 
namely,  by  the  cork  e,  which  is  fastened  in  the  holdfast 
When  the  apparatus  is  thus  prepared,  the  tube  n  which 
contains  the  mixture  of  the  substance  for  examination 
with  deutoside  of  copper,  is  connected  with  the  con- 
ducting tube  b,  and  the  latter  is  secured  in  its  place  by 
being  pressed  between  the  cheeks  of  the  holdfast  I.  Tbe 
mercury  in  the  graduated  tube  a,  is  now  brought  to  the 
same  level  with  the  mercury  in  the  lai^e  glass,  and  the 
volume  of  the  atmospheric  air  which  remains  in  the  gra- 
duated tube  is  accurately  measured.  As  soon  as  the 
substance  begins  to  be  decomposed  by  the  heat,  the  disen- 
gaged gas  presses  down  the  mercury  in  the  graduated 
tube.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  raise  the  graduated 
tube  out  of  the  glass  vessel,  by  screwing  the  arm  of  the 
holdfast  higher  and  higher,  as  fast  as  the  gas  comes  over. 
When  the  decomposition  is  at  an  end,  tbe  fire  is  removed, 
and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  cool.    The  mercury  within  the 
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graduated  tube  is  then  brought  on  a  level  with  that  on  the 
outside.  It  is  evident^  that  the  volume  of  gas  which  has 
passed  into  the  graduated  tube  during  the  operation^  is 
precisely  equal  to  the  whole  quantity  of  gas  produced  by 
the  decomposition.  The  estimation  of  the  water  is  effected 
by  Gay-Lussag  and  Liebig  as  follows:  They  place  the 
tube  0^  containing  the  chloride  of  calcium  which  is  to  absorb 
the  water^  within  the  tube  containing  the  mixture.  The 
tube  containing  the  chloride  of  calcium  fits  the  large  tube 
exactly,  and  is  drawn  out  to  a  point  at  the  end  which  is 
turned  towards  the  mixture  to  be  decomposed.  It  is 
weighed  before  it  is  put  in  its  place.  The  tube  containing 
the  mixture  is  then  closed  by  a  cork^  through  which  the 
conducting  tube  passes.  The  juncture  must  be  air-tight 
The  tube,  without  being  previously  enveloped,  is  then  laid 
on  a  grate  of  iron  wire  supported  by  a  furnace,  the  door  and 
ash-hole  of  which  are  closed.  It  is  then  brought  to  ignition 
by  the  application  of  red-hot  charcoal. 

Th.  von  Saussure,  in  analysing  substances  which 
were  free  from  nitrogen,  employed  oxygen  gas,  instead  of 
chlorate  of  potash  or  deutoxide  of  copper.  Since  oxygen 
gas  does  not  change  its  volume  when  converted  into  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  it  is  possible,  from  the  diminution  of  volume 
occasioned  by  the  combustion,  to  estimate  the  quantity  of 
hydrogen  contained  in  the  substance  analysed. — Prout 
(Philosophical  Transactions,  1827,  Part  ii.  p.  365)  em- 
ployed an  apparatus  of  a  different  description  in  this  kind 
of  analysis.  He  ignited  the  substances  for  examination 
with  deutoxide  of  copper,  in  an  instrument  which  con- 
tained a  determinate  quantity  of  oxygen  gas.  After  the 
combustion  was  ended,  he  led  the  oxygen  gas  backwards 
and  forwards  over  the  deutoxide  of  coppeif,  with  a  view  to 
reconvert  all  the  reduced  copper  into  deutoxide  of  copper. 
If  the  substance  submitted  to  analysis  according  to  this 
method,  contain  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportions 
necessary  to  constitute  water,  then  the  volume  of  the 
oxygen  gas  employed  remains  unchanged.  If  it  contain 
oxygen  in  excess,  the  volume  of  the  oxygen  gas  is  in- 
creased.    If  it  contain  hydrogen  in  excess,  the  volume  of 
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the  oxygen  gas  is  diminished.  The  apparatus  appears^ 
however,  to  be  too  complicated  to  give  such  accurate 
results  as  the  apparatus  of  Bbrzblius.  The  circumstan- 
tial description  of  it  may,  therefore,  be  omitted. 

Method  of  Operating  with  Liquids. — ^When  the  substance 
which  is  to  be  decomposed  by  deutoxide  of  copper,  can  be 
obtained  only  in  the  liquid  state,  it  is  best  to  proceed  as 
follows :  A  very  small  oblong  glass  bulb  with  a  very  fine 
point  is  prepared.  This  is  weighed,  and  then  fiUed  with 
the  liquid  for  examination.  The  way  to  introduce  the 
liquid  is,  to  warm  the  glass  bulb,  and  to  plunge  the  point 
into  the  liquid ;  then,  as  the  bulb  becomes  cool,  the  liquid 
rises  into  it,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  bulb  is  then  weighed  with  the  liquid.  The 
operator  places  the  bulb  at  the  bottom  of  a  long  glass  tube, 
and  fills  the  latter  completely  with  deutoxide  of  copper. 
He  then  connects  the  tube  with  an  apparatus  proper  to 
collect  the  water  and  gases  which  may  be  produced.  Heat 
is  first  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  deutoxide  of  copper 
which  is  farthest  from  the  substance  for  examination. 
When  the  deutoxide  of  copper  is  red-hot  at  that  end,  the 
other  part  is  warmed  extremely  feebly.  A  very  small 
quantity  of  the  substance  escapes  from  the  point  of  the 
glass  bulb,  and  traverses  the  red-hot  deutoxide  of  copper. 
It  is,  of  course,  immediately  decomposed.  After  some 
time,  the  heat  is  rendered  so  powerful  as  to  ignite  the 
whole  tube.— It  will  be  readily  understood,  that  if  the 
vaporised  substance  passes  too  quickly  through  the  red- 
hot  deutoxide  of  copper,  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  can 
escape  decomposition. 

Decomposition  of  Gases  by  Deutoxide  of  Copper. — The 
deutoxide  of  copper  can  also  be  employed  in  the  quantita- 
tive examination  of  several  gaseous  compounds  of  hydrogen. 
The  difierent  gaseous  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  carbon, 
for  example,  can  be  thus  analysed.  A  considerable  excess 
of  deutoxide  of  copper  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  tube,  and 
heated  to  redness.  An  indefinite  quantity  of  the  gas  to  be 
analysed  is  then  passed  very  slowly  over  the  ignited  deut- 
oxide of  copper.  It  is  unnecessary  to  collect  the  water 
and  carbonic  acid  gas  which  are  produced  at  first;  it  is 
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better^  on  the  contrary^  to  wait  till  all  the  atmospheric  air 
has  been  expelled  from  the  apparatus.  The  operator 
then  collects^  and  determines  the  relative  quantities  of  the 
water  and  gaseous  carbonic  acid  produced. 

Precautions  to  be  taken  to  ensure  Accuracy  in  Organic 
Analyses. — The  analysis  of  what  are  commonly  termed 
organic  substances,  which  are  compounds  that  consist  of 
hydrogen,  carbon,  oxygen,  with  sometimes  a  portion  of 
nitrogen,  if  executed  in  the  manner  which  has  been  de- 
scribed above,  is  still  of  no  value,  unless  the  substance 
submitted  to  examination  is,  in  every  case,  perfectly  pure, 
and  free  from  all  extraneous  matters.  These  are  conditions, 
however,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  fulfil,  especially  when 
the  substance  to  be  analysed  is  one  that  cannot  be  obtained 
in  the  state  of  crystals.  If  the  substance  be  capable  of 
producing  saline  compounds  by  combining  with  bases,  it  is 
proper  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  saturating  capacity 
of  the  substance.  The  saturating  capacity  of  a  substance 
is  ascertained,  according  to  Berzelius,  in  the  easiest 
and  most  certain  manner,  by  combining  the  substance  with 
protoxide  of  lead  and  determining  the  composition  of  the 
resulting  compound.  It  is  hereby  particularly  necessary  to 
take  care  not  to  employ  mixtures  of  difiierent  compounds, 
or  differently  saturated  compounds.  The  compound  is 
dried  with  all  possible  accuracy.  It  is  then  laid  on  a  small 
thin  capsule  of  glass,  which  is  first  weighed  alone  and 
again  with  the  substance  upon  it.  The  capsule  is  then 
heated  over  a  spirit  lamp  till  the  mass  takes  fire  at  the 
edges:  in  most  cases,  the  lamp  may  then  be  removed, 
because  the  combustion  spreads  to  all  parts  of  the  mass. 
When  the  combustion  ceases,  the  capsule  is  again  heated 
by  the  spirit  lamp,  but  it  is  proper  to  avoid  too  strong  a 
heat.  When  the  capsule  is  cold,  it  is  weighed  with  its 
contents.  The  residue  is  a  mixture  of  protoxide  of  lead 
with  metallic  lead.  The  weighed  mass  is  treated  with 
acetic  acid,  which  dissolves  the  protoxide  of  lead,  but  is 
without  action  on  the  metallic  lead.  The  latter  is  then 
washed  with  water.  The  edulcoration  can  be  very  well 
efiected  without  occasioning  any  loss  of  lead.  The  lead  is 
then  dried  and  weighed  on  the  capsule.   By  this  method  of 
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proceeding  the  operator  learns  how  much  protoxide  of  lead 
has  been  dissolved  by  the  acetic  acid.  He  then  calculates 
how  much  protoxide  of  lead  could  be  produced  by  the  com- 
bination with  oxygen  of  the  metallic  lead  afforded  by  the 
experiment.  He  thus  learns  the  weight  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  protoxide  of  lead  combined  with  the  organic  sub- 
stance submitted  to  investigation.  The  saturating  capacity 
of  the  substance  can  then  be  easily  calculated.  This 
experiment^  which  requires,  however,  to  be  several  times 
repeated,  affords,  with  proper  care,  a  much  more  accurate 
result  than  can  be  obtained  by  attempting  to  determine  the 
proportion  of  protoxide  of  lead  contained  in  the  compound 
by  any  other  process. 

Suppose,  now,  that  a  weighed  quantity  of  such  an 
organic  substance  has  been  decomposed  by  means  of  deut- 
oxide  of  copper,  and  that  the  respective  proportions  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon  have  been  experimentally  ascer- 
tained, and  the  quantity  of  the  oxygen  has  been  calculated 
from  the  loss.  The  substance  may  be  analysed  alone,  but 
it  is  as  geod  or  better  to  analyse  a  compound  of  the  sub- 
stance with  a  base,  such  as  protoxide  of  lead,  but  not 
with  an  alcali  or  alcaline  earth,  since  the  latter  retain  car- 
bonic acid.  In  making  a  calculation  of  the  results,  the 
operator  must  first  examine  whether  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
afforded  by  the  analysis  is  a  multiple,  by  a  whole  number^ 
of  the  saturating  capacity  of  the  substance  determined  by 
the  previous  experiment ;  the  quantity  of  the  oxygen  must, 
at  any  rate,  deviate  in  a  very  inconsiderable  degree  from 
a  multiple  of  the  number  which  expresses  the  said  satu- 
rating capacity.  For,  as  in  the  case  of  the  salts  formed  by 
the  inorganic  acids  with  bases,  the  oxygen  of  the  former 
must  be  a  multiple  by  a  whole  number  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  latter,  so  must  this  be  also  the  case  with  the  com- 
pounds of  organic  substances  with  bases.  When,  there- 
fore, this  relation  between  the  oxygen  and  the  saturating 
capacity  of  the  compound  is  not  found  to  exist,  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  is,  either  that  the  analysis  is  incor- 
rect, or  that  the  substance  submitted  to  analysis  was  not 
in  a  state  of  purity. — ^The  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
carbon^  and  oxygen  contained  in  the  substance  submitted 
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to  examination  can  now  be  easily  reckoned.  If  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  substance  contains  exactly  so  many  more 
times  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  than  are  contained 
in  the  base  with  which  it  forms  a  neutral  compound^  as 
the  number  expressing  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  sub- 
stance  is  greater  than  that  expressing  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  in  the  base^  then  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen^  carbon^  and  nitrogen^  if  the 
latter  be  a  constituent  of  the  substance. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  such 
an  analysis^  when  the  organic  substance  which  has  been 
decomposed  is  one  which  forms  no  saline  compounds  with 
bases.  In  cases  of  this  description^  the  operator  must  be 
satisfied  with  examining  whether  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  constituents^  as  made  known  by  the  analysis,  are 
equivalent  to  numbers  expressing  whole  atoms  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  This  correspondence, 
however,  can  very  easily  take  place  with  very  slight  devia- 
tions from  the  proper  proportions,  when  the  substance 
experimented  upon  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
atoms  of  the  four  elementary  bodies,  and  yet  the  ana- 
lysis affording  these  corresponding  numbers  may  be  quite 
false. 
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Aluminum.  Detection  of  Alumina  in  simple  soluble  com- 
pounds, i.  8 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  15 — ^in  complex 
soluble  compounds,  26 — ^in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  36. 
— Behaviour  of  Alumina  towards  reagents,  74. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Alumina,  ii.  30. — Separation  of 
Alumina  from  Magnesia,  31 — from  Lime,  34  and  36 — ^from 
Strontian,  35 — from  Barytes,  36 — from  the  Alcalies,  36 — from 
Glucina,  37 — from  Yttria,  39 — from  the  oxides  of  Cerium,  40 — 
from  Zirconia,  41 — from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  46 — from" 
peroxide  of  Iron,  60 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  80 — ^from  oxide  of 
Cobalt,  89 — from  oxide  of  Nickel,  96 — from  oxide  of  Cadmium, 
97 — from  protoxide  of  Lead,  100 — from  oxide  of  Bismuth,  105 
— from  the  oxides  of  Uranium,  108 — from  deutoxide  of  Copper, 
113 — from  oxide  of  Silver,  116 — from  peroxide  of  Mercury,  123 
— from  the  oxides  of  Tin,  164 — from  the  oxides  of  Antimony, 
180 — from  Chromic  acid  and  the  oxide  of  Chromium,  193 — from 
Arsenious  acid  and  Arsenic  Acid,  202  and  204 — from  oxide  of 
Tellurium,  212 — from  Selenious  acid,  2 16— from  Selenic  acid, 
217 — from  Sulphuric  acid,  243 — from  Phosphoric  acid,  256 — 
from  Silicic  acid,  273,  283,  287. 

ANTIMONY.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  Antimony  in  its 
compounds  is  effected,  in  many  cases,  like  that  of  the  protoxide 
of  Antimony. — Separation  of  Antimony  from  Nickel,  ii.  181, 
183— from  Cobalt,  181,  183T~fromZinc,  181— from  Iron,  181— 
from  Manganese,  181 — from  Mercury,  181 — from  Silver,  181, 
183,  185— from  Copper,  181,  183— from  Bismuth,  181— from 
Lead,  181,  183— from  Cadmium,  181— from  Gold,  183— from 

-  PlaUnum,  183— from  Tin,  185— from  Arsenic,  207— from  Tel- 
lurium, 214— from  Selenium,  222— from  Sulphur,  228, 236, 238, 
241— from  Chlorine,  349,  354. 
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Detection  of  protoxide  of  Antimony  in  simple  soluble  com- 
pounds, i.  8 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  13 — in  complex 
soluble  compounds,  22 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  35. 
— Behaviour  of  protoxide  of  Antimony  towards  reagents,  147. — 
Quantitative  estimation  of  protoxide  of  Antimony,  ii.  174. — 
Separation  of  protoxide  of  Antimony  from  the  Alcalies,  180 — 
from  the  Earths,  180 — from  oxide  of  Nickel,  181 — from  oxide 
of  Cobalt,  181 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  181 — ^from  peroxide  of  Iron, 
181 — from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  181 — from  oxide  of  Cad- 
mium, 181 — from  protoxide  of  Lead,  181 — from  oxide  of  Bis- 
muth, 181 — from  deutoxide  of  Copper,  181 — ^from  oxide  of 
Silver,  181 — from  peroxide  of  Mercury,  181 — from  Antimonious 
acid  and  Antimonic  acid,  187 — from  Arsenious  acid  and  Arsenic 
acid,  207 — from  Sulphuric  acid,  243 — from  Phosphoric  acid,  251. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Antimonious  acid  and  Antimonic 
acid,  ii.  174. — The  separation  of  these  acids  from  other  sub- 
stances is  the  same  as  the  separation  of  protoxide  of  Antimony 
from  the  same. 

ARSENIC.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  Arsenic  is  mostly  the 
same  as  that  of  Arsenious  acid  and  Arsenic  acid. — Separation 
of  Arsenic  from  Nickel,  ii.  202 — ^from  Cobalt,  202  and  203— 
from  Zinc,  202  and  203— from  Iron,  202  and  203 — from  Man- 
ganese,  202  and  203 — from  Cadmium,  203 — from  Lead,  203— 
from  Antimony,  207 — ^from  Tellurium,  214 — from  Selenium, 
222— from  Sulphur,  237,  239— from  Chlorine,  349,  352— from 
Hydrogen,  415. 

Behaviour  of  Arsenious  acid  towards  reagents,  i.  193. — Quan- 
titative estimation  of  Arsenious  acid,  ii.  198. — Separation  of 
Arsenious  acid  from  the  Alcalies,  202  and  204 — from  the  Eiarths, 
202  and  204 — from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  202  and  203— 
from  peroxide  of  Iron,  202  and  203 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  202 
and  203— from  oxide  of  Cobalt,  202  and  203— from  oxide  of 
Nickel,  202 — from  the  oxides  of  Uranium,  202 — from  Titanic 
acid,  202 — From  Chromic  acid  and  the  oxide  of  Chromium, 
202 — from  oxide  of  Cadmium,  203 — from  protoxide  of  Lead, 
203 — from  oxide  of  Bismuth,  203 — from  deutoxide  of  Copper, 
203 — from  oxide  of  Silver,  203 — from  peroxide  of  Mercury,  203 
— from  peroxide  of  Tin,  207 — from  the  oxides  of  Antimony, 
207 — from  Arsenic  acid,  211 — from  oxide  of  Tellurium,  214— 
from  Selenic  acid,  222— from  Sulphuric  acid,  243 — from  Phos- 
phoric acid,  251. 

Detection  of  Arsenic  acid  in  simple  soluble  compounds,  i.  1 1 
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— in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  13,  18,  19 — in  complex  solu- 
ble compounds,  31 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  35,  44. — 
Behaviour  of  Arsenic  acid  towards  reagents,  191. — Quantitative 
estimation  of  Arsenic  acid,  ii.  198. — ^The  separation  of  Arsenic 
acid  from  other  substances  is  mostly  the  same  as  that  of  Arseni- 
ous  acid  from  the  same. — Separation  of  Arsenic  acid  from 
Barytes,  Strontian,  Lime,  and  protoxide  of  Lead,  205 — from 
Arsenious  acid,  211 — from  Chlorides,  361. 

BARIUM.    Separation  of  Barium  from  Sulphur,  ii.  228— from 
Chlorine,  349. 

Detection  of  Barytes  in  simple  soluble  compounds,  i.  9 — 
in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  15,  16,  and  20 — in  complex 
soluble  compounds,  28 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  36 
and  44. —  Behaviour  of  Barytes  towards  reagents,  60. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Barytes,  ii.  12. — Separation  of 
Barytes  from  the  Alcalies,  13 — from  Strontian,  14 — ^from  Lime, 
19— from  Magnesia,  28 — from  Alumina,  36 — from  Glucina,  39 
— from  Yttria,  39— from  the  oxides  of  Cerium,  40 — from  Zir- 
conia,  41 — from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  51 — from  peroxide  of 
Iron,  61 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  81 — from  oxide  of  Cobalt,  90 — 
from  oxide  of  Nickel,  97 — from  oxide  of  Cadmium,  97 — from 
protoxide  of  Lead,  100 — from  oxide  of  Bismuth,  105 — from  the 
oxides  of  Uranium,  108 — from  deutoxide  of  Copper,  113 — from 
oxide  of  Silver,  116 — from  peroxide  of  Mercury,  123 — from  the 
oxides  of  Tin,  164 — from  Titanic  acid,  173 — from  the  oxides  of 
Antimony,  180 — from  Chromic  acid  and  the  oxide  of  Chro- 
mium, 193 — from  Arsenious  acid  and  Arsenic  acid,  202,  204, 
and  205 — from  oxide  of  Tellurium,  212 — from  Selenious  acid, 
216 — from  Selenic  acid,  217 — from  Sulphuric  acid,  243 — from 
the  other  acids  of  Sulphur,  246 — from  Phosphoric  acid,  258 — 
from  Phosphorous  acid  and  Hypophosphorous  acid,  265 — from 
Oxalic  acid,  320 — from  Carbonic  acid,  325^from  Boracic  acid, 
329— from  Nitric  acid,  373. 

BISMUTH.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  Bismuth  is  mostly 
like  that  of  oxide  of  Bismuth. — Separation  of  Bismuth  from 
Sulphur,  ii.  226,  241. 

Detection  of  oxide  of  Bismuth  in  simple  soluble  compounds, 
i.  6 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  13 — in  complex  soluble 
compounds,  22 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  36— Beha- 
viour of  oxide  of  BismuUi  towards  reagents,  114. 
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Quantitative  estimation  of  oxide  of  Bismuth,  ii.  103. — Sepa- 
ration  of  oxide  of  Bismuth  from  protoxide  of  Lead,  104 — from 
oxide  of  Nickel,  105 — from  oxide  of  Cadmium,  105 — ^from  oxide 
of  Cobalt,  105 — ^from  oxide  of  Zinc,  105 — from  peroxide  of  Iron, 
105 — from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  105 — from  the  Earths,  105 
from  the  Alcalies,  105 — from  the  oxides  of  Uranium,  107 — from 
deutoxide  of  Copper,  1 13 — from  oxide  of  Silver,  1 16— from  per- 
oxide of  Mercury,  129 — from  the  oxides  of  Tin,  164 — from 
Titanic  acid,  169 — from  the  oxides  of  Antimony,  181 — from 
Chromic  acid  and  the  oxide  of  Chromium,  196 — from  Arsenious 
acid  and  Arsenic  acid,  5J03 — ^from  oxide  of  TeUurium,  213 — from 
Selenious  acid,  217 — from  Sulphuric  acid,  243 — ^from  Phos- 
phoric acid,  251  and  253 — from  Carbonic  acid,  321 — from 
Nitric  acid,  372. 

BORON.     Separation  of  Boron  from  Fluorine,  ii.  335. 

Detection  of  Boracic  acid  in  simple  soluble  compounds,  L  11. 
in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  18 — in  complex  soluble  .com- 
pounds, 31 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  39. — ^Behaviour 
of  Boracic  acid  towards  reagents,  176. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Boracic  acid,  ii.  328. — Separation 
of  Boracic  acid  from  various  metallic  oxides,  329 — ^from  Barytes, 
329 — from  Strontian,  329 — from  Lime,  329 — ^from  protoxide  of 
Lead,  329 — from  all  other  fixed  Bases,  329 — ^from  Silicic  acid, 
330. 

BROMINE.  Behaviour  of  metallic  Bromides  towards  reagents, 
i.  195. — Quantitative  estimation  of  Bromine  in  its  compounds, 
ii.  365. — Separation  of  Bromine  from  Chlorine,  367 — from 
Iodine,  368— from  Hydrogen,  407. 

Behaviour  of  Bromic  acid  towards  reagents,  i.  165. 

CADMIUM.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  Cadmium  in  its 
compounds  is  the  same  as  that  of  oxide  of  Cadmium. — Separar 
tion  of  Cadmium  from  Sulphur,  ii.  223. 

Detection  of  oxide  of  Cadmium  in  simple  soluble  compounds, 
i.  7 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  13 — in  complex  soluble 
compounds,  22 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  35. — Beha- 
viour of  oxide  of  Cadmium  towards  reagents,  107. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  oxide  of  Cadmium,  ii.  97. — Separa- 
tion of  oxide  of  Cadmium  from  oxide  of  Nickel,  97 — from  oxide 
of  Cobalt,  97 — ^from  oxide  of  Zinc,  97 — from  peroxide  of  Iron,  97 
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— from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  97 — ^from  the  Earths^  97 — from 
the  Alcalies,  97 — ^from  protoxide  of  Lead,  103 — from  oxide  of 
Bismuth,  105 — from  the  oxides  of  Uranium,  107 — ^from  deut- 
oxide  of  Copper,  1 14 — ^from  oxide  of  Silver,  116 — ^from  peroxide 
of  Mercury,  129 — from  the  oxides  of  Tin,  164 — from  Titanic 
acid,  169 — from  the  oxides  of  Antimony,  181 — from  Chromic 
acid  and  the  oxide  of  Chromium,  196 — ^from  Arsenious  acid  and 
Arsenic  acid,  203 — from  oxide  of  Tellurium,  213 — ^from  Seleni- 
ous  acid,  217 — from  Selenic  acid,  219 — ^from  Sulphuric  acid, 
243 — from  Phosphoric  acid,  251  and  253 — ^from  Carbonic  acid, 
321. 

CALCIUM.  Detection  of  Lime  in  simple  soluble  compounds, 
i.  9 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  15,  16,  and  20 — in  com- 
plex soluble  compounds,  28 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds, 
36  and  44. — Behaviour  of  Lime  towards  reagents,  66. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Lime,  ii.  16. — Separation  of  Lime 
from  Strontian,  18 — from  Barytes,  19 — from  the  Alcalies,  22— 
from  Magnesia,  26-r-from  Alumina,  34 — from  Glucina,  39 — 
from  Yttria,  39 — from  the  oxides  of  Cerium,  40 — from  Zirconia, 
41 — from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  48 — from  peroxide  of  Iron, 
61 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  81 — from  oxide  of  Cobalt,  89 — from 
oxide  of  Nickel,  96 — from  oxide  of  Cadmium,  97 — from  prot- 
oxide of  Lead,  100 — from  oxide  of  Bismuth,  105 — from  the 
oxides  of  Uranium,  108 — ^from  deutoxide  of  Copper,  113 — from 
oxide  of  Silver,  116 — from  peroxide  of  Mercury,  123 — from  the 
oxides  of  Tin.  164 — from  Titanic  acid,  172 — from  the  oxides  of 
Antimony,  180 — from  Tungstic  acid,  188 — from  Molybdic  acid, 
190 — from  Chromic  acid  and  the  Oxide  of  Chromium,  193 — 
from  Arsenious  acid  and  Arsenic  acid,  202,  204,  and  205— from 
oxide  of  Tellurium,  212 — from  Selenious  acid,  216 — from  Se- 
lenic acid,  217 — from  Sulphuric  acid,  243 — from  the  other  acids 
of  Sulphur,  246 — from  Phosphoric  acid,  258 — from  Phosphorous 
acid  and  Hypophosphorous  acid,  265 — from  Silicic  acid,  273, 
283,  288— from  Oxalic  acid,  320— from  Carbonic  acid,  325— 
from  Boracic  acid,  329 — ^from  Chlorous  acid,  363. 

CARBON.  Quantitative  estimation  of  Carbon,  ii.  306. — Separa. 
tion  of  Carbon  from  Silicates,  308— from  Sulphur,  309 — from 
Sulphur  and  Saltpetre :  analysis  of  Gunpowder,  311 — from  Iron, 
312 — from  Chlorine,  359 — from  Nitrogen:  method  of  analysing 
Cyanurets,  376 — ^from  Hydrogen,  407. — Separation  of  the  gase- 
ous compounds  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen  from  one  another. 
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407 — from  other  gases,  410. — Analysis  of  all  compounds  of 
Carbon  and  Hydrogen^  412. — Analysis  of  Carbonaceous  sab- 
stances  by  means  of  Chlorate  of  Potash,  4 15 — ^by  means  of  oxide 
of  Copper,  420. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Carbonic  oxide  gas,  ii.  318.— 
Separation  of  Carbonic  oxide  gas  from  Carburetted  hydrogen 
gas,  410. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Oxalic  acid,  319— of  the  soluble 
Oxalates,  320— of  the  insoluble  Oxalates,  320. 

Detection  of  Carbonic  acid  in  simple  soluble  compounds, 
i.  10 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  17 — in  complex  soluble 
compounds,  31 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  38. — ^Beha- 
viour of  Carbonic  acid  towards  reagents,  178. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Carbonic  acid  in  a  gaseous  state, 
ii.  321. — Quantitative  estimation  of  Carbonic  acid  in  fixed  sub- 
stances, 321. — Separation  of  Carbonic  acid  from  protoxide  of 
Lead,  322 — from  oxide  of  Cadmium,  322 — ^from  protoxide  of 
Iron,  322 — from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  322 — ^from  oxide  of 
Cobalt,  322— from  Water,  323— from  the  Alcalies,  325 — from 
Barytes,  325— from  Strontian,  325 — from  Lime,  325 — from 
Chlorides,  361 — from  Carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  410 — from 
Atmospheric  air,  412. 

CERIUM.     Behaviour  of  the  oxides  of  Cerium  towards  reagents, 
i.  82. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  the  oxides  of  Cerium,  ii.  39. — Sepa- 
ration of  the  oxides  of  Cerium  from  Yttria,  40 — from  Glucina, 
40 — from  Alumina,  40 — from  Magnesia,  40 — from  Lime,  40— 
from  Strontian,  40 — from  Barytes,  40 — from  the  Alcalies,  40 — 
from  Zirconia,  41 — from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  45 — from 
peroxide  of  Iron,  59 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  80 — from  deutoxide 
of  Copper,  113 — from  oxide  of  Silver,  116 — from  peroxide  of 
Mercury,  123 — from  the  oxides  of  Tin,  164 — from  Titanic  acid, 
172 — from  Sulphuric  acid,  243. 

CHLORINE.  Detection  of  Chlorine  in  simple  soluble  com- 
pounds, i.  12 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  18,  20 — in  com- 
plex  soluble  compounds,  33 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds, 
39,  43. — Behaviour  of  Metallic  Chlorides  towards  reagents.  194. 
Quantitative  estimation  of  Chlorine  in  its  compounds,  ii.  349. 
— Separation  of  Chlorine  from  Phosphorus,  349  and  352 — from 
Sulphur,  349  and  355— from  Selenium,  349,  352,  and  354— 
from  Arsenic,  349,  352— from  Chromium,  349— from  Titanium, 
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349,  353— from  Tin,  349, 352— from  Antimony,  349,  354— from 
Silver,  356 — from  Mercury,  357 — from  various  Metals,  358 — from 
Man^nese,  359 — from  Iron,  359 — from  Zinc,  359 — from  Cobalt, 
359 — ^from  Carbon,  359 — from  Carbonates,  361 — from  Silicates, 
360 — from  Fluorides,  361 — from  Arseniates,  361 — from  Phos- 
phates, 361— from  Chlorates,  365 — ^from  Bromine,  367— from 
Iodine,  368— from  Nitrogen,  376 — from  Hydrogen,  407. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Chlorine  gas,  ii.  361. — Separation 
of  Chlorine  gas  from  other  gases,  411. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Chlorous  acid  and  the  Chlorites  (or 
Chlorides  of  Earths  and  Alcalies),  ii.  363. 

Behaviour  of  Chloric  acid  towards  reagents,  i.  163. — Quanti. 
tative  estimation  of  Chloric  acid  and  the  Chlorates,  ii.  362. — 
Separation  of  Chlorates  from  Chlorides,  365. 

CHROMIUM.  Behaviour  of  oxide  of  Chromium  towards  reagents* 
i.  149. — Quantitative  estimation  of  oxide  of  Chromium,  ii.  191. 
— Separation  of  oxide  of  Chromium  from  the  Alcalies,  193 — 
from  the  alcaline  Earths,  193 — from  Magnesia,  193 — from  Alu- 
mina, 1^3 — from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  193 — from  oxide  of 
Zinc,  193 — from  oxide  of  Cobalt,  193 — from  oxide  of  Nickel, 
193 — from  peroxide  of  Iron,  193 — from  protoxide  of  Iron,  193 
— from  protoxide  of  Lead,  196 — from  deutoxide  of  Copper,  196 
— from  oxide  of  Silver,  196 — from  Chromic  acid,  197 — from 
Arsenious  and  Arsenic  acid,  202 — ^from  Sulphuric  acid,  243  and 
245 — from  Phosphoric  acid,  254 — from  Silicic  acid,  297. 

Behaviour  of  Chromic  acid  towards  reagents,  i.  190. — Quanti- 
tative estimation  of  Chromic  acid,  ii.  191. — Separation  of  Chro- 
mic acid  from  oxide  of  Chromium,  197. — ^The  separation  from 
other  substances  is  effected  like  that  of  oxide  of  Chromium  from 
the  same. 

COBALT.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  Cobalt  in  its  com- 
pounds is  the  same  as  that  of  oxide  of  Cobalt.^Separation  of 
Cobalt  from  Sulphur,  ii.  223 — from  Phosphorus,  255 — from 
Chlorine,  359. 

Detection  of  oxide  of  Cobalt  in  simple  soluble  compounds, 
i.  8 — ^in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  14 — in  complex  soluble 
compounds,  26 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  36. — ^Beha- 
viour of  oxide  of  Cobalt  towards  reagents,  96. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  the  oxide  of  Cobalt,  ii.  82. — Sepa- 
ration  of  oxide  of  Cobalt  from  oxide  of  Zinc,  85 — ^from  peroxide 
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of  Iron,  86 — from  protoxide  of  Mangan^,  87-^rom 
89— from  Magnesia,  89-4rom  Lime,  89 — from  Stnmtian,  iH-i 
from  Barytes,  90— from  the  Alcalies,  90— from  oxide  of  NkU 
92 — from  oxide  of  Cadmium,  97 — from  protoxide  of  Lead,  Ml 
— from  oxide  of  Bismuth,  105 — from  the  oxides  of  Unite 
107 — from  deutoxide  of  Copper,  113— from  oxide  of  Silver,  IW 
— from  peroxide  of  Mercury,  123— from  the  oxides  of  Tin,  Ml 
— from  Titanic  acid,  169— from  the  oxides  of  Antimony,  181  ni 
183 — from  Chromic  acid  and  the  oxide  of  Chrominm,  193^ 
from  Arsenious  and  Arsenic  acids,  202  and  203 — from  oxide  of 
Tellurium,  212--from  Selenious  acid,  216 — fr<Mn  Selenicadi 
217 — from  Sulphuric  acid,  243— from  l^hosphoric  acid,  25J- 
from  Carbonic  acid,  322 — from  Nitric  acid,  373. 

Behaviour  of  peroxide  of  Cobalt  towards  reagents,  L  09. 


COPPER.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  Copper  in  its 
pounds  is  mostly  the  same  as  that  of  deutoxide  of  Copper.- 
Separation  of  Copper  from  Silver,  ii.  1 17 — ^from  Mercury,  122 
—from  Gold,  159— from  Tin,  164— from  Antimony,  181  iwl 
183— from  Arsenic,  203— from  Tellurium,  213— from  SeleniuD, 
217  and  220— from  Sulphur,  223,  235— from  I^osphoms,  2^ 

Detection  of  deutoxide  of  Copper  in  simple  solnble  com- 
pounds, i.  6 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  13 — ^in  complex 
soluble  compounds,  22 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  36.— 
Behaviour  of  deutoxide  of  Copper  towards  reagents,  116. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  deutoxide  of  Copper,  ii.  109. — Sepi- 
ration  of  deutoxide  of  Copper  from  the  oxides  of  Uranium,  113 
— from  oxide  of  Nickel,  1 13 — from  oxide  of  Cobalt,  1 13 — from 
oxide  of  Zinc,  1 13 — from  peroxide  of  Iron,  1 13 — from  protoxide 
of  Manganese,  1 13 — from  the  Earths,  1 13 — from  the  Alcalies, 
113 — from  oxide  of  Bismuth,  113— from  protoxide  of  Lead,  113 
— from  oxide  of  Cadmium,  1 14 — from  oxide  of  Silver,  1 16 — ^from 
peroxide  of  Mercury,  125 — from  peroxide  of  Rhodium,  133— 
from  peroxide  of  Palladium,  135 — from  oxide  of  Platinum,  146 
— from  oxide  of  Gold,  159— from  the  oxides  of  Tin,  164 — from 
Titanic  acid,  169 — from  the  oxides  of  Antimony,  181,  183— 
from  Chromic  acid  and  oxide  of  Chromium,  196 — from  Arseni- 
ous acid  and  Arsenic  acid,  203 — from  oxide  of  Tellurium,  213 
— from  Selenious  acid  and  Selenic  acid,  217 — from  Sulphuric 
acid,  243 — from  Phosphoric  acid,  251  and  253 — ^from  Silicic 
acid,  301 — from  Carbonic  acid,  321 — from  Boracic  acid,  329— 
from  Nitric  acid,  371. 
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FLUORINE.  Detection  of  Fluorine  in  simple  soluble  com- 
pounds, i.  11 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  18 — in  complex 
soluble  compounds,  31 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  39. 
— Behaviour  of  Metallic  Fluorides  towards  reagents,  199. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Fluorine  in  Fluorides,  ii.  333. — 
Estimation  of  the  Water  contained  in  Fluorides,  333. — Separa- 
tion of  Fluorides  from  Hydrofluoric  acid,  334. — Separation  of 
Fluorine  from  Boron,  335 — from  Silicium,  336. — Separation  of 
metallic  Fluorides  from  Fluoride  of  Silicium,  338 — Separation 
of  Fluorides  from  Silicates,  340 — from  Phosphates,  346 — from 
Sulphates,  348— from  Chlorides,  361. 

GLUCINUM.  Behaviour  of  Glucina  towards  reagents,  i.  77. — 
Quantitative  estimation  of  Glucina,  ii.  37.— ^Separation  of  Glu- 
cina from  Alumina,  37 — from  Magnesia,  38 — from  Lome,  39— 
from  Strontian,  39 — from  Barytes,  39 — from  the  Alcalies,  39 — 
from  Yttria,  39 — ^from  the  oxides  of  Cerium,  40 — from  Zirconia, 
41 — from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  45 — from  peroxide  of  Iron, 
60 — ^from  oxide  of  Zinc,  80— from  deutoxide  of  Copper,  1 13 — 
from  oxide  of  SOver,  116 — from  peroxide  of  Mercury,  123 — 
from  the  oxides  of  Antimony,  180 — from  Arsenious  acid  and 
Arsenic  acid,  202,  204 — from  oxide  of  Tellurium,  212— from 
Selenious  acid,  216 — from  Selenic  acid,  217 — from  Sulphuric 
acid,  243. 

GrOIiD.  Detection  of  Gold  in  simple  soluble  compounds,  i.  6 — 
in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  13 — in  complex  soluble  com- 
pounds, 22 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  35. — ^Behaviour 
of  the  oxides  and  chlorides  of  Gold  towards  reagents,  139. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Gold,  ii.  157. — Separation  of  Gold 
from  Silver,  159 — from  oxidable  Metals,  159 — from  Platinum, 
161— from  Tin,  164 — from  Antimony,  183 — from  Arsenic,  206 
— from  Tellurium,  214 — from  Selenium,  220 — from  Sulphur, 
227. 

HYDROGEN.  Quantitative  estimation  of  Hydrogen  gas,  ii.  381. 
— Separation  of  Hydrogen  gas  from  Oxygen  gas,  381 — from 
Nitrogen  gas,  390 — from  Oxygen  gas  and  Nitrogen  gas,  392. — 
Separation  of  Hydrogen  from  Chlorine,  407 — from  Bromine, 
407 — from  Iodine,  407 — ^from  Cyanogen,  407 — from  Carbon, 
407 — from  Phosphorus,  412 — from  Sulphur,  413 — from  Sele- 
nium, 415 — from  TeUurium,  415 — from  Arsenic,  415. — Analysis 
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of  substances  which  contain  Hydrogen,  by  mesns  of  chlorate  of 
Potash,  415 — ^by  means  of  deutoxide  of  Copper,  420. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Water,  ii.  393^ — ^in  Salts,  whidi  tie 
oxidised  by  heat,  394 — in  salts,  which  attract  Carbonic  add 
from  the  air,  394. — Estimation  of  the  water  of  crjrstallisatioiiii 
Salts,  393— -of  Water  mechanically  enclosed,  39d — m  Sih 
which  are  deconi|)osed  by  heat,  39& — ^in  Acids,  998— in  Ba»i 
400. 

Detection  of  Ammonia  in  simple  soluble  compounds,  L  10— 
in  complex  soluble  compounds,  30. — ^Behaviour  of  AmBxnift 
towards  reagents,  57. — Quantitative  estimation  of  Anunonit  in 
ammoniacal  salts,  ii.  400. — Estimation  of  Water  in  ammoniacal 
salts,  401. — Quantitative  estimation  of  Ammonia  in  the  gaseous 
state,  404. — Separation  of  Ammoniacal  gas  from  other  gases^ 
406. 

IODINE.    Behaviour  of  Metallic  Iodides  towards  reagents,  L  197. 
Quantitative  estimation  of  Iodine  in  its  compounds,  ii.  3^.— 
Separation  of  Iodine  from  Bromine,  368 — from  Chlorine,  96^ 
from  Nitrogen,  376 — from  Hydrogen,  407. 

Behaviour  of  Iodic  acid  towards  reagents,  i.  167. 


IRIDIUM.     Quantitative  estimation  of  Iridium,  iL  136.- 

tion  of  Iridium  from  many  other  metals,  137 — from  Osmium, 
139 — from  Platinum,  Rhodium,  and  Palladium,  147  and  153. 


IRON.  Quantitative  estimation  of  Iron,  ii.  51. — Separation  (^ 
Iron  from  Tin,  164 — from  Antimony,  180  and  181 — ^firooi 
Arsenic,  202 — from  Tellurium,  213 — from  Selenium,  217— 
from  Sulphur,  223,  237,  315— from  Phosphorus,  256, 316— firam 
Carbon,  312,  314— from  Chromium,  317— from  Chlorine,  35®- 
from  Silicium,  317 — from  Manganese,  318— from  Titanium,  318L 
— Its  separation  from  other  substances  is  the  same  as  the  sept- 
ration  of  peroxide  of  Iron  from  those  substances. 

Detection  of  protoxide  of  Iron  in  simple  soluble  compounds^ 
i.  8 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  14 — in  complex  solahle 
compounds,  26 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  36. — Beha- 
viour of  protoxide  of  Iron  towards  reagents,  102. — Quantititrre 
estimation  of  protoxide  of  Iron,  ii.  51. — Its  separation  fiom  other 
substances  is  the  same  as  the  separation  of  peroxide  of  Iron 
from  other  substances,  excepting  the  separation  from  peroxide 
of  Iron,  63 — from  Carbonic  acid,  322. 
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Detection  of  peroxide  of  Iron  in  simple  soluble  compounds^ 
i.  7 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  13 — in  complex  soluble 
compounds,  22,  26 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  36. — 
Behaviour  of  peroxide  of  Iron  towards  reagents,  104. — Quantita- 
tive estimation  of  peroxide  of  Iron,  ii.  61. — Separation  of  per- 
oxide of  Iron  from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  53 — from  Zirconia, 
58 — from  the  oxides  of  Cerium,  59 — from  Yttria,  59 — from 
Glucina,  60 — from  Alumina,  60 — from  Magnesia,  61 — from 
Lime,  61 — from  Strontian,  61 — from  Barytes,  61 — from  the  Al- 
calies,  61 — from  protoxide  of  Iron,  63 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  75 
— from  oxide  of  Cobalt,  86 — from  oxide  of  Nickel,  95 — from 
oxide  of  Cadmium,  97 — from  protoxide  of  Lead,  100 — from 
oxide  of  Bismuth,  105— from  the  oxides  of  Uranium,  108 — ^from 
deutoxide  of  Copper,  1 12,  1 13-^from  oxide  of  Silver,  116 — from 
peroxide  of  Mercury,  123 — from  peroxide  of  Rhodium,  133 — 
from  oxide  of  Platinum,  146 — from  peroxide  of  Gold,  161 — from 
the  oxides  of  Tin,  164 — from  Titanic  acid,  170 — from  the  oxides 
of  Antimony,  181 — from  Tungstic  acid,  188 — from  Molybdic 
acid,  190 — from  Chromic  acid  and  the  oxide  of  Chromium,  193 
— from  Arsenious  acid  and  Arsenic  acid,  202  and  203 — from 
oxide  of  Tellurium,  212 — from  Selenious  acid,  216 — from  Sele- 
nic  acid,  217 — from  Sulphuric  acid,  243 — from  the  other  acids 
of  Sulphur,  246 — from  Phosphoric  acid,  253 — from  the  Phos- 
phorous and  Hypophosphorous  acids,  265 — from  Silicic  acid, 
273,  283,  301— from  Tantalic  acid,  303— from  Oxalic  acid,  320 
— from  Boracic  acid,  329 — from  Nitric  acid,  373. 

LEAD.  The  Quantitative  estimation  of  Lead  in  its  compounds, 
is  mostly  the  same  as  that  of  the  protoxide  of  Lead. — Separation 
of  Lead  from  Silver,  ii.  117 — from  Mercury,  122-— from  Gold, 
159 — from  Tin,  164 — from  Antimony,  181  and  183 — from 
Arsenic,  203— from  Tellurium,  213 — from  Selenium,  217  and 
220— from  Sulphur  226  and  238— from  Chlorine,  356. 

Detection  of  protoxide  of  Lead  in  simple  soluble  compounds, 
i.  6 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  13,  20 — in  complex  solu- 
ble compounds,  22 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  36,  44. 
•^Behaviour  of  protoxide  of  Lead  towards  reagents,  109. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  protoxide  of  Lead,  ii.  99. — Separa- 
tion  of  protoxide  of  Lead  from  oxide  of  Nickel,  100 — from  oxide 
of  Cobalt,  100 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  100— from  peroxide  of  Iron, 
100 — from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  100 — from  the  Earths,  100 
— ^from  the  Alcalies,  100 — from  oxide  of  Cadmium,  103 — from 
oxide  of  Bismuth,  104 — from  Che  oxides  of  Uranium,  107 — from 
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deutoxide  of  Copper,  113 — from  oxide  of  Silver,  116 — from^ 
oxides  of  Mercury,  128— from  the  oxides  of  Tin,  164— ftwi 
Titanic  acid,  169 — from  the  oxides  of  Antimony,  181,  18^ 
from  Tungstic  acid,  188 — from  Molybdic  acid,  190 — from  Chio- 
mic  acid  and  the  oxide  of  Chromium,  196 — from  Arsenious  idd 
and  Arsenic  acid,  203,  206 — from  oxide  of  TeQuriom,  213- 
from  Selenious  acid,  217 — from  Selenic  acid,  219 — from  Sol 
phuric  acid,  243 — from  Phosphoric  acid,  251  and  253— fiom 
Silicic  acid,  272  and  294— from  Oxalic  acid,  320— fn»n  Cir- 
bonic  acid,  321 — from  Boracic  acid,  329 — from  Nitric  add, 
371. 

Behaviour  of  the  red  and  brown  oxides  of  Lead  towutb 
reagents,  i.  1 13. 

LITHIUM.  Behaviour  of  Lithia  towards  reagents,  i.  6A. — Qwb- 
titative  estimation  of  Lithia,  ii.  9. — Separation  of  Uthia  finon 
Potash  and  Soda,  10. — ^The  separation  of  Lithia  from  other  nb- 
stances  is  the  same  as  the  separation  of  Potash  from  the  same 
substances.    See,  therefore.  Potassium. 

MAGNESIUM.  Detection  of  Magnesia  in  simple  soluble  oom- 
pounds,  i.  9. — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  15,  16. — in  ohd- 
plex  soluble  compounds,  29 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds, 
36. — ^Behaviour  of  Magnesia  towards  reagents,  70. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Magnesia,  ii.  23. — Separation  of 
Magnesia  from  Lime,  26 — from  Strontian,  28 — from  Bsjps^ 
28 — from  the  Alcalies,  29 — from  Alumina,  31 — from  Glucioa, 
38 — from  Yttria,  39 — from  the  oxides  of  Cerium,  40— from  Zir- 
conia,  41 — from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  46 — from  peroxide  of 
Iron,  61 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  80 — from  oxide  of  Cobalt,  89— 
from  oxide  of  Nickel,  96— from  oxide  of  Cadmium,  97 — from 
protoxide  of  Lead,  100 — from  oxide  of  Bismuth,  105 — from  the 
oxides  of  Uranium,  108 — from  deutoxide  of  Copper,  1 13 — from 
oxide  of  Silver,  116 — from  peroxide  of  Mercury,  123 — from  the 
oxides  of  Tin,  164 — from  Titanic  acid,  172 — from  the  oxides  of 
Antimony,  180 — from  Chromic  acid  and  the  oxide  of  Chro- 
mium, 193 — from  Arsenious  acid  and  Arsenic  acid,  202  and 
204 — from  oxide  of  Tellurium,  212 — from  Selenious  acid,  216 
— from  Selenic  acid,  217 — from  Sulphuric  acid,  243 — from  the 
other  acids  of  Sulphur,  246 — from  Phosphoric  acid,  257 — from 
Phosphorous  acid  and  Hypophosphorous  acid,  265 — from  Sihcic 
acid,  273,  284, 285— from  Oxalic  acid,  320— from  Carbonic  acid, 
321— from  Boracic  acid,  329— from  Nitric  acid,  370. 
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MANGANESE.    Separation  of  Manganese  from  Sulphur,  ii.  223 
— from  Chlorine,  359. 

Detection  of  protoxide  of  Manganese  in  simple  soluble  com. 
pounds,  i.  8 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  15 — in  complex 
soluble  compounds,  26— in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  36. 
— Behaviour  of  the  protoxide  of  Manganese  towards  reagents, 
87. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  protoxide  of  Manganese,  iL  42.— 
Separation  of  protoxide  of  Manganese  from  Zirconia,  45 — from 
the  oxides  of  Cerium,  45— from  Yttria,  45 — from  Glucina,  45 — 
from  Alumina,  46 — from  Ma^esia,  46 — from  Lime,  48  and  49 
— from  Strontian,  51— from  Barytes,  51 — from  the  Alcalies,  51. 
— from  peroxide  of  Iron,  66 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  76 — from 
oxide  of  Cobalt,  87 — from  oxide  of  Nickel,  96 — from  oxide  of 
Cadmium,  97 — ^from  protoxide  of  Lead,  100 — from  oxide  of  Bis- 
muth, 105 — from  the  oxides  of  Uranium,  108 — from  deutoxide 
of  Copper,  113 — from  oxide  of  Silver,  116 — from  peroxide  of 
Mercury,  123 — from  oxide  of  Platinum,  146— from  the  oxides 
of  Tin,  164 — from  Titanic  acid,  169 — from  the  oxides  of  Anti. 
mony,  181 — from  Tungstic  acid,  188 — from  Molybdic  acid,  190. 
— from  Chromic  acid  and  oxide  of  Chromium,  193 — from  Arseni- 
ous  acid  and  Arsenic  acid,  202,  203 — from  oxide  of  Tellurium, 
212 — from  Selenious  acid,  216— from  Selenic  acid,  217 — ^from 
Sulphuric  acid,  243 — from  Phosphoric  acid,  253 — from  Phos- 
phorous  acid  and  Hypophosphorous  acid,  265 — from  Silicic 
acid,  273 — from  Oxalic  acid,  320 — from  Carbonic  acid,  322 — 
from  Boracic  acid,  329 — from  Nitric  acid,  373. 

Behaviour  of  deutoxide  of  Manganese  towards  reagentd,  i.  91. 
— Behaviour  of  peroxide  of  Manganese  towards  reagents,  93. — 
Quantitative  estimation  of  the  deutoxide,  the  intermediate  brown 
oxide,  and  the  peroxide  of  Manganese,  ii.  44,  45. 

MERCURY.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  Mercury  is  mostly 
the  same  as  that  of  peroxide  of  Mercury. — Separation  of  Mer- 
cury from  non-volatile  Metals,  ii.  121 — from  Arsenic,  203 — from 
Selenium,  217 — from  Sulphur,  227 — from  Chlorine,  357. 

Detection  of  protoxide  of  Mercury  in  simple  soluble  com- 
pounds, i.  6 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  13,  20 — in  com. 
plex  soluble  compounds,  22 — ^in  complex  insoluble  compounds, 
36,  42. — Behaviour  of  protoxide  of  Mercury  towards  reagents, 
126. — Quantitative  estimation  of  protoxide  of  Mercury,  ii.  118 
and  123. — Separation  of  protoxide  of  Mercury  from  oxide  of 
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SilTer,  125 — from  peroxide  of  Mercory,  190.— The  sepmtioii  of 
protoxide  of  Mercury  from  the  remaining  oxides  is  the  same  as 
that  of  peroxide  of  Mercury  from  the  same  sobstaooes. 

Detection  of  peroxide  of  Mercury  in  simple  soloUe  com- 
pounds, i.  6 — in  simple  insoluhle  compounds,  13,  20 — in  com- 
plex soluble  compounds,  22 — in  complex  insolalile  ocHnpounds, 
36,  42. — Behaviour  of  peroxide  of  Mercury  towards  reageots, 
129. — QuantitatiTc  estimation  of  peroxide  of  Mercury,  iL  118, 
123. — Separation  of  peroxide  of  Mercury  firom  the  oxides  of 
Uranium,  123 — ^from  oxide  of  Nickel,  123 — (rom  oxide  of  Co- 
balt>  123 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  123 — from  peroxide  of  Iron,  123 
— from  protoxide  of  manganese,  123 — fircmi  the  Earths,  123— 
from  the  Alcalies,  123 — from  oxide  of  SOver,  125 — firom  deot- 
oxide  of  Copper,  125 — from  protoxide  of  Lead,  128 — finom  oxide 
of  Bismuth,  129 — from  oxide  of  Cadmium,  130 — ^fiom  protoxide 
of  Mercury,  130 — from  the  oxides  of  Tin,  164 — firom  the  oxides 
of  Antimony,  181 — from  Chromic  acid  and  the  oxide  of  Chro- 
mium, 192— from  Arsenious  acid  and  Arsenic  acid,  203 — from 
oxide  of  Tellurium,  213 — from  Selenious  acid,  217 — firom  Sul- 
phuric acid,  243 — from  Phosphoric  acid,  251  and  253 — from 
Nitric  acid,  371. 

MOLYBDENUM.  Quantitative  estimation  of  Molybdic  add,  iL 
189. — Separation  of  Molybdic  acid  from  most  oxides,  190 — frmn 
the  Earths  and  Alcalies,  190. 

NICKEL.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  Nickel  in  its  com- 
pounds  is  like  that  of  oxide  of  Nickel. — Separation  of  Nickel 
from  Sulphur,  ii.  223— from  Phosphorus,  255. 

Detection  of  oxide  of  Nickel  in  simple  soluble  compounds,  i.  8 
— in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  14 — in  complex  soluble  com- 
pounds,  26 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  36. — Behavioar 
of  oxide  of  Nickel  towards  reagents,  99. — Quantitative  estima- 
tion of  oxide  of  Nickel,  ii.  91. — Separation  of  oxide  of  Nickel 
from  oxide  of  Cobalt,  92 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  94 — from  per- 
oxide of  Iron,  95 — from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  9S — from 
Alumina,  96 — from  Magnesia,  96 — from  Lime,  96 — ^fix)m  Stron- 
tian,  97 — from  Barytes,  97 — from  the  Alcalies,  97 — from  oxide 
of  Cadmium,  97 — from  protoxide  of  Lead,  100 — from  oxide  of 
Bismuth,  105 — from  the  oxides  of  Uranium,  107 — from  deutp 
oxide  of  copper,  113— from  oxide  of  Silver,  116— from  peroxide 
of  Mercury,  123— from  the  oxides  of  Tin,  164— from  the  oxides 
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of  Antimony,  181,  183 — from  Chromic  acid  and  the  oxide  of 
Chromium,  193 — from  Arsenious  acid  and  Arsenic  acid,  202 — 
from  oxide  of  Tellurium,  212 — ^from  Selenious  acid,  216 — from 
Selenic  acid,  217 — from  Sulphuric  acid,  243 — from  Phosphoric 
acid,  254. 
Behaviour  of  peroxide  of  Nickel  towards  reagents,  i.  101. 

NITROGEN.  Quantitative  estimation  of  Nitrogen,  ii.  369.— 
Separation  of  Nitrogen  from  Oxygen,  375 — from  Chlorine,  376 
— ^from  Iodine,  376 — from  Carbon,  376. — Separation  of  Nitrogen 
gas  from  Oxygen  gas:  analysis  of  Atmospheric  Air,  391 — from 
Oxygen  gas  and  Hydrogen  g^,  392 — from  carburetted  Hydro- 
gen gas,  410. — ^Analysis  of  substances  which  contain  Nitrogen, 
by  means  of  Chlorate  of  Potash,  415 — ^by  means  of  oxide  of 
Copper,  420. 

Detection  of  Nitric  acid  in  simple  soluble  compounds,  i.  12 
— in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  17 — in  complex  soluble  com- 
pounds, 33 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  39. — ^Behaviour 
of  Nitric  acid  towards  reagents,  158. — Quantitative  estimation 
of  Nitric  acid,  ii.  369. — Separation  of  Nitric  acid  from  metallic 
oxides,  370 — from  Barytes  and  Strontian,  373 — from  the  Alca. 
lies,  374. 

Behaviour  of  Nitrous  and  Hyponitrous  acids  towards  re- 
agents, i.  161. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Cyanogen  in  Cyanurets,  ii.  376. — 
Separation  of  Cyanogen  from  metals,  376. — Analysis  of  the 
simple  Cyanurets,  377 — of  the  double  Cyanurets,  377. — 
Analysis  of  the  Cyanites  and  Cyanates,  379. — Quantitative 
estimation  of  Hydrocyanic  acid,  407. 

Detection  of  Ammonia  in  simple  soluble  compounds,  i.  10 — 
in  complex  soluble  compounds,  30. — ^Behaviour  of  Ammonia 
towards  reagents,  57. — Quantitative  estimation  of  Ammonia  in 
ammoniacal  salts,  ii.  400. — Estimation  of  Water  in  ammoniacal 
salts,  401. — Quantitative  estimation  of  gaseous  Ammonia,  404. 
— Separation  of  gaseous  Ammonia  from  other  gases,  406. 

OSMIUM.  Quantitative  estimation  of  Osmium,  ii.  138. — Separa- 
tion of  Osmium  from  other  Metals,  139 — from  Iridium,  139 — 
from  Platinum,  Rhodium,  and  Palladium,  147.  —  Test  for 
Osmium,  143. 

PALLADIUM.    Quantitative  estimation  of  Palladium,  ii.  135.— 
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Separati<m  of  Palladiam  horn  most  other  metals,  IM — from 
Copper,  136— from  Aloaline  metals,  136 — from  Platinum,  Rho- 
dium, Iridium,  and  Osmium,  147. 

PHOSPHORUS.  QuantitatiTe  estimation  of  metallic  Phos- 
pburets,  ii.  iiM. — Separation  of  Phosphorus  from  Carbon,  309 
— from  Iron,  316 — from  Chlorine,  349,  352 — from  Hydrogen, 
412. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Hypophosphorous  acid,  iL  249— 
of  the  Hypophosphates,  265. — Separation  of  Hypophosphoroos 
acid  from  Phosphoric  acid,  267. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Phosphorous  acid,  ii.  249 — of  the 
Phosphites,  265. — Separation  of  Phosphorous  acid  from  Phos- 
phoric acid,  267. 

Detection  of  Phosphoric  acid  in  simple  soluble  compounds, 
i.  10 — ^in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  19 — ^in  complex  soluble 
compounds,  31 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  39,  44.— 
Behaviour  of  Phosphoric  acid  towards  reagents,  168. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Phosphoric  acid,  ii.  249. — Separa- 
tion of  Phosphoric  acid  from  Sulphuric  acid,  250  and  264 — from 
Arsenious  acid  and  Arsenic  acid,  251 — from  oxide  of  Cadmium, 
251,  253 — from  protoxide  of  Lead,  251  and  253 — from  oxide  of 
Bismuth,  251,  253 — from  deutoxide  of  Copper,  251,  253 — from 
oxide  of  Silver,  251  and  252 — from  peroxide  of  Mercury,  251, 
253 — from  the  oxides  of  Tin,  251 — from  the  oxides  of  Anti- 
mony, 251 — from  oxide  of  Cobalt,  253 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  253 
— from  peroxide  of  Iron,  253 — from  protoxide  of  Manganese, 
253 — from  Chromic  acid  and  the  oxide  of  Chromium,  254 — ^from 
the  oxides  of  Uranium,  254 — from  oxide  of  Nickel,  254 — ^from 
Yttria,  256 — from  Alumina,  256 — from  Magnesia,  257 — from 
Lime,  258 — from  Strontian,  258 — from  Barytes,  258 — from 
Potash,  258— from  Soda,  258— from  Lithia,  259— from  Phos- 
phorous  acid  and  Hypophosphorous  acid,  267 — from  SUidc 
acid,  294— from  Fluorides,  346— from  Chlorides,  361. 

PLATINUM.  Behaviour  of  oxide  and  chloride  of  Platinum  to- 
wards reagents,  i.  136. — Quantitative  estimation  of  Platinum,  ii. 
144. — Separation  of  Platinum  from  Manganese,  Iron,  Cobalt, 
Nickel,  Copper,  Mercury,  &c.  146 — from  Osmium,  Iridium, 
Palladium,  and  Rhodium,  147 — from  Gold,  161 — from  Tin, 
164 — from  Antimony,  183 — from  Arsenic,  206 — from  Sulphur, 
227. 
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POTASSIUM.  Separatioii  of  Potasdimi  from  Sulphur,  iL  228—, 
from  Chlorine,  349. — ^Detection  of  Potash  in  simple  soluble 
compounds,  i.  10 — in  complex  soluble  compounds,  29. — ^Be- 
haviour of  Potash  towards  reagents,  46. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Potash,  ii.  5. — Separation  of  Potash 
from  Soda,  8 — ^from  Lithia,  10 — from  Soda  and  Ldthia,  12 — 
from  Barytes,  13 — ^from  Strontian,  15 — from  Lime,  22 — from 
Magnesia,  29 — from  Alumina,  36 — from  Glucina,  39 — from 
Yttria,  39 — from  the  oxides  of  Cerium,  40 — from  Zirconia,  41 
— from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  51 — from  peroxide  of  Iron, 
61 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  82 — from  oxide  of  Cobalt,  90 — from 
oxide  of  Nickel,  97 — from  oxide  of  Cadmium,  97 — ^from  prot- 
oxide of  Lead,  100 — from  oxide  of  Bismuth,  105— from  the 
oxides  of  Uranium,  108 — from  deutoxide  of  Copper,  1 13 — from 
oxide  of  Silver,  116 — from  peroxide  of  Mercury,  123 — from 
peroxide  of  Rhodium,  134 — from  peroxide  of  Palladium,  136 — 
from  oxide  of  Platinum,  145 — ^from  the  oxides  of  Tin,  164 — 
from  Titanic  acid,  173 — from  the  oxides  of  Antimony,  180 — 
from  Tungstic  acid,  188 — from  Molybdic  acid,  190 — from 
Chromic  acid  and  the  oxide  of  Chromium,  193 — ^from  Arsenious 
acid  and  Arsenic  acid,  202  and  204 — from  oxide  of  Tellurium, 
212 — ^from  Selenious  acid,  216— from  Selenic  acid,  217 — from 
Sulphuric  acid,  243 — from  the  other  acids  of  Sulphur,  246 — 
from  Phosphoric  acid,  258 — from  Phosphorous  and  Hypophos- 
phorous  acids,  265 — from  Silicic  acid,  in  compounds  which  are 
decomposable  by  acids,  273 — from  Silicic  acid,  in  compounds 
which  are  not  decomposable  by  acids,  280 — from  Oxalic  acid, 
320 — from  Carbonic  acid,  325— -from  Boracic  acid,  329 — from 
Chlorous  acid,  363^--from  Nitric  acid,  374. 

RHODIUM.  Quantitative  estimation  of  Rhodium,  ii.  131. — 
Separation  of  Rhodium  from  many  other  metals,  131— -from 
Copper.  133— from  Iron,  133 — from  alcaline  Metals,  134 — 
from  Platinum,  Palladium,  Iridium,  and  Osmium,  147. 

SELE^NIUM.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  Selenium  is  mostly 
like  that  of  Selenious  acid. — Separation  of  Selenium  from  Man- 
ganese, ii.  217 — from  Iron,  217 — from  Zinc,  217 — from  Cobalt, 
217  and  220— from  Nickel,  217  and  220— from  Cadmium,  217 
— from  Lead,  217  and  220 — from  Bismuth,  217 — fron^  Copper, 
217  and  220— from  Silver,  217  and  220— from  Mercury,  217— 
from  Tellurium,  222 — from  Arsenic,  222 — from  Antimony,  222 
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—from  Sulphur,  228 — from  Chlorine,  349,  352,  354 — from 
Hydrogen,  415. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Selenious  acid,  ii.  215. — Separa- 
tion of  Selenious  acid  from  the  Alcalies,  216 — ^from  the  Earths, 
216 — from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  216 — from  peroxide  of 
Iron,  216 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  216 — from  oxide  of  Cobalt,  216 
— from  oxide  of  Nickel,  216 — from  oxide  of  Cadmium,  217 — 
from  protoxide  of  Lead,  217 — from  oxide  of  Bismuth,  217 — 
from  deutoxide  of  Copper,  217 — from  oxide  of  Silver,  217 — from 
peroxide  of  Mercury,  217 — from  oxide  of  Tellurium,  222 — from 
Arsenious  acid  and  Arsenic  acid,  222 — ^from  the  oxides  of  Anti- 
mony, 222— from  the  oxides  of  Tin,  222 — from  Selenic  acid, 
222 — from  Phosphoric  acid,  251. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Selenic  acid,  ii.  215. — Separation 
of  Selenic  acid  from  other  substances,  217  and  219 — from 
Selenious  acid,  222 — from  oxide  of  Tellurium,  222 — ^from  the 
oxides  and  acids  of  Antimony  and  A^rsenic,  222. 

SIUCIUM.     Separation  of  Silicium  from  Iron,  ii.  317 — from 
Fluorine,  336. 

Behaviour  of  Silicic  acid  towards  reagents,  i.  182. — Quantita- 
tive estimation  of  Silicic  acid,  ii.  269. — Progress  of  the  Analysis 
of  the  Silicates  which  are  decomposed  by  Acids,  269  and  273. — 
Separation  of  Silicic  acid  from  protoxide  of  Lead,  272 — from 
oxide  of  Silver,  272— from  Alumina,  273 — from  peroxide  of 
Iron,  273 — from  Lime,  273 — from  Magnesia,  273 — ^from  prot- 
oxide of  Manganese,  273 — from  the  Alcalies,  273. — Progress  of 
the  Analysis  of  Silicates  which  are  indecomposable  by  Acids, 
274,  291. — Separation  of  Silicic  acid  from  Alcalies  in  such 
compounds,  280. — Separation  of  Silicic  acid  from  Phosphoric 
acid,  294 — from  Sulphuric  acid,  296 — from  Sulphur,  297 — from 
oxide  of  Chromium,  297 — from  Titanic  acid,  298— from  per- 
oxide of  Tin,  300 — from  deutoxide  of  Copper,  301 — from  per- 
oxide and  protoxide  of  Iron,  301 — from  Tantalic  acid,  306 — 
from  Carbon,  308 — fropa  Boracic  acid,  330 — ^from  Fluorides, 
338— from  Chlorides,  360. 

List  of  the  Minerals  which  are  decomposable  by  Acids,  i.  186. 
— List  of  the  Minerals  which  are  decomposable  by  fusion  with 
Alcaline  Carbonates,  188. — List  of  the  Minerals  which  require 
fusion  with  Caustic  Potash  for  their  decomposition,  189. 

SILVER.    The  quantitative  estimation  of  Silver  in  its  compounds 
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is  mostly  like  that  of  oxide  of  Silver. — Separation  of  Silver  from 
Copper,  ii.  117 — from  Lead,  117 — from  Mercury,  122 — from 
Gold,  159— from  Tin,  164— from  Antimony,  181  and  183— 
from  Arsenic,  203 — from  Tellurium,  214 — from  Selenium,  217 
and  220— from  Sulphur,  227,  238,  241— from  Chlorine,  356. 

Detection  of  oxide  of  Silver  in  simple  soluble  compounds,  i. 
6 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  13,  20 — in  complex  soluble 
compounds,  22 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  36,  44. — 
Behaviour  of  oxide  of  Silver  towards  reagents,  123. — Quantita^ 
tive  estimation  of  oxide  of  Silver,  ii.  1 15. — Separation  of  oxide 
of  Silver  from  protoxide  of  Lead,  116 — from  most  other  Oxides, 
as  well  as  from  Earths  and  Alcalies,  117 — from  the  oxides  of 
Mercury,  125— from  the  oxides  of  Tin,  164— from  the  oxides  of 
Antimony,  181/ 183 — from  Chromic  acid,  196 — from  Arsenious 
acid  and  Arsenic  acid,  203— from  oxide  of  Tellurium,  213 — 
from  Selenious  acid  and  Selenic  acid,  217 — from  Sulphuric 
acid,  243 — from  Phosphoric  acid,  251,  253. 

SODIUM.  Detection  of  Soda  in  simple  soluble  compounds,  i.  10 
— in  complex  soluble  compounds,  29. — Behaviour  of  Soda 
towards  reagents,  51. — Discrimination  of  Soda  from  Potash, 
10  and  29. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Soda,  ii.  8. — The  separation  of 
Soda  from  other  substances  is  the  sam^  as  the  separation  of 
Potash  from  the  same  substances. 

STRONTIUM.  Detection  of  Strontian  in  simple  soluble  com- 
pounds, i.  9 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  15,  16,  and  20 
— in  complex  soluble  compounds,  28 — ^in  complex  insoluble 
compounds,  36  and  44.  —  Behaviour  of  Strontian  towards 
reagents,  63. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Strontian,  ii.  13. — Separation  of 
Strontian  from  Barytes,  14 — from  the  Alcalies,  15 — from  Lime, 
18 — from  Magnesia,  28 — from  Alumina,  35— from  Glucina,  39 
— from  Yttria,  39 — from  the  oxides  of  Cerium,  40 — ^from  Zir- 
conia,  41 — from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  51 — from  peroxide  of 
Iron,  61 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  81 — from  oxide  of  Cobalt,  90 — 
— from  oxide  of  Nickel,  97 — from  oxide  of  Cadmium,  97 — from 
protoxide  of  Lead,  100 — from  oxide  of  Bismuth,  105— from  the 
oxides  of  Uranium,  108 — from  deutoxide  of  Copper,  113 — from 
oxide  of  Silver,  116 — from  peroxide  of  Mercury,  123 — from  the 
oxides  of  Tin,  164 — from  Titanic  acid,  173 — from  the  oxides  of 
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Antimony,  180— from  Chromic  acid  and  the  oxide  of  Chro- 
mium, 193 — ^from  Arsenious  acid  and  Arsenic  acid,  202,  204, 
and  205 — ^from  oxide  of  Tellurium,  212 — from  Selenious  acid, 
216 — from  Selenic  acid,  217 — from  Sulphuric  acid,  243 — from 
the  other  acids  of  Sulphur,  246 — ^from  Phosphoric  acid,  258 — 
from  Phosphorous  acid  and  Hypophosphorous  acid,  265 — ^from 
Oxalic  acid,  320 — from  Carbonic  acid,  325 — from  Boracic  acid, 
329— from  Nitric  acid,  373. 

SULPHUR.  Detection  of  Sulphur  in  simple  soluble  compounds, 
i.  10— in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  17,  18,  20 — ^in  complex 
soluble  compounds,  31 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  38 
and  42. — Behaviour  of  metallic  Sulphurets  towards  reagents, 
200. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Sulphur,  ii.  223. — Separation  of 
Sulphur  from  Manganese,  223  and  233— from  Iron,  223  and  237 
—from  Zinc,  223  and  238— from  Cobalt,  223  and  233— from 
Nickel,  223  and  233— from  Cadmium,  223— from  Copper,  223 
and  233— from  Lead,  226  and  238— from  Bismuth,  226,  241— 
from  Silver,  227,  238,  241— from  Mercury,  227— from  Gold, 
227— from  Platinum,  227— from  Tin,  227— from  Titanium, 
227— from  Antimony,  228,  236,  237,  238,  241— from  Arsenic, 
228  and  237— from  Selenium,  228— from  Tellurium,  228— from 
the  Metals  of  the  Alcalies  and  Earths,  228— from  Silicates,  297 
— from  Carbon,  309,  311 — from  Carbon  and  Iron,  315— from 
Chlorine,  349,  355— from  Hydrogen,  413. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Hyposulphurous  acid  and  the 
Hyposulphites,  ii.  246. 

Behaviour  of  Sulphurous  acid  towards  reagents,  L  155. — 
Quantitative  estimation  of  Sulphurous  acid  and  the  Sulphites, 
ii.  246. — Separation  of  Sulphurous  acid  from  Sulphuric  acid, 
248. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Hyposulphuric  acid  and  the 
Hyposulphates,  ii.  246. — Separation  of  Hyposulphuric  acid 
from  Sulphuric  acid,  247. 

Detection  of  Sulphuric  acid  in  simple  soluble  compounds,  i. 
11 — ^in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  19,  20 — in  complex  solu- 
ble compounds,  31 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  38,  43. 
— ^Behaviour  of  Sulphuric  acid  towards  reagents,  152. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Sulphuric  acid,  ii.  243. — Separa- 
tion of  Sulphuric  acid  from  Bases  in  soluble  compounds,  243 
— in  insoluble  compounds,  243— from  the  Sulphovinic  acid. 
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247— from  Phosphoric  acid,  250, 264— from  Silicic  add,  296— 
from  Fluorides,  348— from  Chromic  acid,  245. 

TANTALUM.  Quantitative  estimation  of  Tantalic  acid,  ii.  302. 
— Separation  of  Tantalic  acid  from  most  Oxides,  303 — from 
peroxide  of  Tin,  303— from  peroxide  of  Iron,  303— from  Tung- 
stic  acid,  303 — from  Yttria,  305— from  peroxide  of  Uranium, 
305— from  Silicic  acid,  306. 

TELLURIUM.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  Tellurium  is 
mosUy  effected  like  that  of  oxide  of  Tellurium. — Separation  of 
Tellurium  from  most  Metals,  ii.  212  and  214— from  Gold,  214— 
from  Tin,  214 — from  Antimony,  214 — ^from  Arsenic,  214 — from 
Selenium,  222 — from  Sulphur,  228 — from  Hydrogen,  415. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  oxide  of  Tellurium,  ii.  212. — Separ 
ration  of  oxide  of  Tellurium  from  the  Alcalies,  212 — from  the 
Earths,  212 — from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  212 — from  per- 
oxide of  Iron,  212— from  oxide  of  Zinc,  212 — ^from  oxide  of 
Cobalt,  212 — from  oxide  of  Nickel,  212 — from  the  oxides  of 
Uranium,  212 — from  oxide  of  Cadmium,  213 — from  protoxide 
of  Lead,  213 — from  oxide  of  Bismuth,  213 — from  deutoxide  of 
Copper,  213 — from  oxide  of  Silver,  213 — from  peroxide  of 
Mercury,  213 — from  Selenious  acid,  222 — from  Selenic  acid, 
222 — from  Sulphuric  acid,  243 — from  Phosphoric  acid,  251. 

THORINUM.    Behaviour  of  Thorina  towards  reagents,  i.  79. 

TEN.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  Tin  in  its  compounds  is 
mostiy  the  same  as  that  of  the  oxides  of  Tin. — Separation  of 
Tin  from  most  other  Metals,  iL  164 — from  Gold,  164— from 
Platinum,  164 — from  Antimony,  185 — from  Arsenic,  207 — 
from  Tellurium,  214— from  Sulphur,  227,  233— from  Chlorine, 
349,  352. 

Detection  of  protoxide  of  Tin  in  simple  soluble  compounds, 
i.  8 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  13 — ^in  complex  soluble 
compounds,  22 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  35. — ^Beha- 
viour of  protoxide  of  Tin  towards  reagents,  142. — Quantitative 
estimation  of  protoxide  of  Tin,  ii.  162. — Separation  of  protoxide 
of  Tin  from  peroxide  of  Tin,  165. — The  sepiaration  from  other 
substances  is  similar  to  that  of  the  peroxide  from  the  same 
substances. 

Detection  of  peroxide  of  Tin  in  simple  soluble  compounds. 
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i.  7 — in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  13 — in  oomplex  solable 
compounds,  22 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  35.— Behi. 
viour  of  peroxide  of  Tin  towards  reagents,  144. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  peroxide  of  Tin,  ii.  162. — Sepan- 
tion  of  protoxide  of  Tin  from  oxide  of  Gold,  164 — from  oxide 
of  Platinum,  164 — from  peroxide  of  Mercury,  164 — from  oxide 
of  Silver,  164 — from  deutoxide  of  Copper,  164-:-froni  oxide  of 
Bismuth,  164 — from  protoxide  of  Lead,  164 — from  oxide  of 
Cadmium,  164 — from  oxide  of  Nickel,  164 — ^from  oxide  of 
Cobalt,  164 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  164 — ^from  peroxide  of  Iron, 
164 — from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  164 — from  the  Carths,  164 
— from  the  Alcalies,  164 — ^from  protoxide  of  Tin,  164;~froin 
the  oxides  of  Antimony,  185 — from  Arsenious  acid  and  ALiseiiic 
acid,  207 — from  Sulphuric  acid,  243 — from  Phosphoric  acid, 
251— from  Silicic  acid,  dOO~from  Tantalic  acid,  303. 

TTTANIUM.  Separation  of  Titanium  from  Suifm^  4u  227— 
from  Chlorine,  349,  353.— QuanUtative  eaMMfiil  of.  HMc 
acid,  u.  167.— Sejmration  of  Titanic  mUi  (toVi^jb^  «idta*< 
Tin,  169— from  the  oxides  of  MeKWrf^lBl^fjrtmtmMB.d 
SUver,  169— from  deutoxide  of  Cjipfm^L  Mh^^oxn  oxUe  tf 
Bismuth,  169 — from  protoxide  of  limit  ■ijj^-tnm  tt^de  «f 
Cadmium,  169 — from  oxide  of  Cobalt,  I09'-^4|pt«xide  ^fSioc, 
169 — from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  169 — fram  the  oadAm  of 
Iron,  170— from  protoxide  of  Iron,  171 — from  peroxide  of  Im, 
171 — from  Zirconia,  171 — from  the  oxides  of  Cerium*  in<— 
from  Yttria,  172 — from  Magnesia,  172 — from  Lime,  172 — ^flNNi 
Strontian,  173 — from  Barytes,  173 — from  the  Alcalies,  173— 
from  the  oxides  of  Antimony,  181 — from  Arsenious  acid  and 
Arsenic  acid,  202 — from  Sulphuric  acid,  243 — from  Silicic 
acid,  298. 

TUNGSTENUM.  Quantitative  estimation  of  Tungstic  acid,  ii. 
187. — Separation  of  Tungstic  acid  from  most  other  Oxides, 
188 — from  the  Alcalies  and  Earths,  188 — from  Tantalic  acid, 
313. 

URANIUM.  Quantitative  estimation  of  the  oxides  of  Uranium, 
ii.  106. — Separation  of  the  oxides  of  Uranium  from  oxide  of 
Bismuth,  107 — from  protoxide  of  Lead,  107 — from  oxide  of 
Cadmium,  107 — from  oxide  of  Nickel,  107 — from  oxide  of  Co- 
balt, 107 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  107 — from  peroxide  of  Iron,  108 
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247— from  Phosphoric  acid,  250,  264— from  Sflicic  add,  296— 
from  Fluorides,  348— from  Chromic  acid,  245. 

TANTALUM.  Quantitative  estimation  of  Tantalic  acid,  ii.  302. 
— Separation  of  Tantalic  acid  from  most  Oxides,  303 — ^from 
peroxide  of  Tin,  303— from  peroxide  of  Iron,  303— from  Tung- 
Stic  acid,  303 — ^from  Yttria,  305— from  peroxide  of  Uranium, 
305 — from  Silicic  acid,  306. 

TELLURIUM.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  Tellurium  is 
mosdy  effected  like  that  of  oxide  of  Tellurium. — Separation  of 
Tellurium  from  most  Metals,  ii.  212  and  214— from  Gold,  214— 
from  Tin,  214 — frcMn  Antimony,  214 — from  Arsenic,  214 — from 
Selenium,  222 — ^from  Sulphur,  228 — from  Hydrogen,  415. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  oxide  of  Tellurium,  ii.  212. — Separ 
ration  of  oxide  of  Tellurium  from  the  Alcalies,  212 — from  the 
Earths,  212 — from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  212 — from  per- 
oxide of  Iron,  212 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  212 — from  oxide  of 
Cohalt,  212 — from  oxide  of  Nickel,  212 — from  the  oxides  of 
Uranium,  212 — from  oxide  of  Cadmium,  213 — from  protoxide 
of  Lead,  213 — from  oxide  of  Bismuth,  213 — from  deutoxide  of 
Copper,  213 — from  oxide  of  Silver,  213 — from  peroxide  of 
Mercury,  213 — from  Selenious  acid,  222 — from  Selenic  acid, 
222 — ^from  Sulphuric  acid,  243 — from  Phosphoric  acid,  251. 

THORINUM.    Behaviour  of  Thorina  towards  reagents,  i.  79. 

TIN.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  Tin  in  its  compounds  is 
mostly  the  same  as  that  of  the  oxides  of  Tin. — Separation  of 
Tin  from  most  other  Metals,  iL  164 — from  Gold,  164— from 
Platinum,  164 — from  Antimony,  185 — from  Arsenic,  207 — 
from  Tellurium,  214 — from  Sulphur,  227,  233— from  Chlorine, 
349,  352. 

Detection  of  protoxide  of  Tin  in  simple  soluble  compounds, 
i.  8 — ^in  simple  insoluble  compounds,  13 — ^in  complex  soluble 
compounds,  22 — in  complex  insoluble  compounds,  35. — Beha- 
viour of  protoxide  of  Tin  towards  reagents,  142. — Quantitative 
estimation  of  protoxide  of  Tin,  ii.  162. — Separation  of  protoxide 
of  Tin  from  peroxide  of  Tin,  165. — The  separation  from  other 
substances  is  similar  to  that  of  the  peroxide  from  the  same 
substances. 

Detection  of  peroxide  of  Tin  in  simple  soluble  compounds. 
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Chromium,  193 — from  the  oxides  of  Arsenic,  202  ami  203-^ 
from  oxide  of  Tellurium,  212 — from  Selenious  acid,  216 — from 
Selenic  acid,  217 — ^from  Sulphuric  acid,  243 — from  the  other 
acids  of  Sulphur,  246 — from  Phosphoric  acid,  253 — from 
Phosphorous  acid  and  Hypophosphorous  acid,  265— from  Nitric 
acid,  373. 

ZIRCONIA.  Behaviour  of  Zirconia  towards  reagents,  i.  85. — 
Quantitative  estimation  of  Zirconia,  ii.  41. — Separation  of  Zir- 
conia from  the  oxides  of  Cerium,  41 — from  Yttria,  41 — from 
Glucina,  41 — from  Alumina,  41 — from  Magnesia,  41 — from 
Lime,  41 — from  Strontian,  41— from  Barytes,  41 — ^from  the 
Alcalies,  41 — from  protoxide  of  Manganese,  45 — ^from  peroxide 
of  Iron,  58 — from  oxide  of  Zinc,  80 — from  deutoxide  of  Copper, 
113— from  oxide  of  Silver,  116 — from  peroxide  of  Mercury,  123 
— from  the  oxides  of  Tin,  164 — from  Titanic  acid,  171 — from 
Sulphuric  acid,  243. 


THE  END. 
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